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L   PUBLIC  IXSTRCCTIOS  IS  ACSTBU 


Thb  Aostrian  Empire,  as  nov  copsdtoted,  tnbnces  uxader 
soTereign  and  one  central  gorcraiDent  eighleen  dis&Dct  proTincd^ 
besides  a  peculiarir  orgamicd  MilitarT  Frontier.  Ibe  toca!  am  it 
248,551  square  mfles,  with  a  popolatioo  in  1S57  of  ^i*lS,iiSS,  in- 
cludiQg  an  actire  annj  of  579,989  men,  dtfltribotcd  as  shown  br  tiie 
following  table  : — 


.frM,  P9yu2miM0m,  nd  JMytM  ^tk»  difrremt 


^ffkt 


Pbotkcbs. 


-PfcrO 


I 


Upper  Austria,... 
Lower  AiLStria, . . 

Salzburg, 

Stvria 

Carinthla. 

Camida. 

Littorale. 

Tyrol  &  Vorarlburg; 
Bohemia.  . . 
Moraria, . . . 
Silesia,  . . . 

Galicia. 

Bukowina, 

Dnlinatia, 

Venice, 

Hungary. 

Croatia  &  Slavonia, 

TraDsylvania, 

Miliiar)'  Frontier,  . 


•  •  •  •  I 


Mils. 

7.633 
2,7^4 
8.6^ 
3.9»4 
3.^45 
3.0^ 
11.0S4 
20.012 

8,5eo 

1.983 

30.115 

4.021 

4.928 

9.198 

81.025 

7,054 

23.078 

12,922 


730,579 

l,658.5«d 

14^769 

1.056.773 

332.456 

451.941 

52a978 

851.016 

4.705.525 

1.867.094 

443.912 

4.597.470 

456^920 

404.4119 

2.446.056 

9,900,785 

876.009 

1,926,727 

1,004.922 


.8^  M. 

158 
217 

122 

.      S3 

118 

170 

1 1 

'.  235 

218 

229 

153 

i  114 

82 

'  266 

:  122 

121 
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:     83 


98.6 
97.8 
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OS 


0^ 
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5.1 

999 
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,     0.2 

99.1 

01 
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01 
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1 
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1.9 

l.S 

95.0 

1 

1 ..... . 

2.8 

2.2 

85.9 
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S9.6 

1 .    .... 

0." : 

9.7 

11 J 

78.8 

2.9    1 

6.5 

814 

18.6 

1 

0.1 

99.8 

0.2 

^60.7 

153 

21  S    1 

1 

2.2 

21.9 

'  43.7 

31.6    ' 

2.9 

The  first  elcTen  of  these  prorinccs  belong  to  the  German  Confederacj, 
ranking  first  and  having  four  out  of  seventy  Totes  in  the  General  Assem- 
bly. Previous  to  1860  supreme  control  over  all  the  provinces  but  Hun- 
gary, Croatia  and  Transylvania,  which  have  idways  been  to  some  extent 
independent,  was  vested  in  the  Emperor.  In  that  year,  however,  to  re- 
move the  deep-seated  dissati.sfaction  that  had  existed  from  long  before 
the  insurrection  of  1848,  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  I,  granted  a  con- 


*  Lorobardjr,  which  wa*  mtfl  1849  atuebetl  to  Venii-e,  eonUint  8.313  aqoare  mile*  aod  a  pop«- 
latioD  of  3,039,055.  The  popolatioo  of  the  Frontier  ii  dirided  oearlj  equallj  between  the  Greek 
and  Roown  Catholie  lelifiooty  with  a  sowll  proportion  of  other  lecta. 
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ation  to  the  non-IIungarian  provinces,  by  which,  with  the  later  con- 
sionsof  1861  and  18(32,  the  Imperial  Parliament,  composed  of  a  Plouse 
Lords  and  a  House  of  Representatives,  (the  latter  appointed  by  the 
rect  votes  of  the  several  provincial  Diets  from  their  own  members,)  has 
le  regulation  of  all  subjects  of  legislation  except  those  reserved  espec- 
illy  to  the  Diets.     The  Hungarian  States  (Hungary,  Croatia,  and  Tran- 
sylvania) had  at  the  same  time  their  ancient  constitutions  re-af!irmed  to 
them.     The  Hungarian  portion  of  the  empire  is  so  far  distinct  and  in 
many  respects  peculiar  that  in  the  following  Article  its  school  system  will 
receive  separate  consideration. 

Three-fourths  of  the  whole  empire  are  mountainous  or  hilly,  the  chief 
exceptions  being  the  elevated  plateaus  which  form  the  provinces  of  Bo- 
hemia and  Moravia,  and  the  extensive  plains  and  wastes  that  occupy 
nearly  a  third  of  Hungar}'.  Tts  mineral  wealth  is  uncqualed  in  Europe, 
and  mining  has  for  centuries  been  a  favorite  pursuit  Its  forests  are  more 
valuable  and,  except  Russia,  more  extensive  than  those  of  any  European 
country ;  the  vegetable  productions  arc  extremely  various,  though  agri- 
culture generally  is  not  far  advanced ;  and  in  the  production  of  wine 
Austria  stands  second  only  to  France,  pro<lucing  annually  about  680 
millions  of  gallons,  of  which  little  is  exported.  Austria  is  also  remark- 
able for  the  number  of  its  distilleries  and  breweries. 

The  population  is  very  unequally  distributed,  owing  to  the  physical 
characteristics  of  the  provinces,  and  also  differs  widely  in  its  descent, 
language,  customs,  laws  and  religion.  The  Germans,  numbering  7,889,- 
926,  form  the  entire  population  of  Upper  and  Lower  Austria,  Salzburg, 
and  Northern  Tyrol,  and  are  found  throughout  the  empire,  but  prevail 
most  in  Carinthia,  Styria  and  Silesia  (50-70  per  cent.)  and  to  a  less  extent 
(25-35  per  cent.)  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  The  Slavonic  race  is,  however, 
by  far  the  most  numerous,  numbering  15,027,646,  but  divided  into  a 
number  of  tribes,  so  differing  in  language,  religion,  culture,  and  manners, 
that  their  preponderance  in  the  empire  is  lost  The  chief  branches  are 
the  Northern  Czechs,  (6,132,742,)  forming  the  bulk  of  the  population  of 
Moravia  and  Bohemia  and  two-fifths  of  that  of  Silesia ;  the  Ruthcnes,  or 
B.^  Russians,  (2,762,482,)  forming  over  two-fifths  of  the  population  of 
Galicia  and  Bukowina;  the  Poles  (2,150,648)  in  Silesia  and  Galicia  ;  the 
southern  Slovenes  (1,183,533)  in  Carniola  especially,  but  largely  also  In 
the  Littorale,  Styria,  and  Carinthia ;  the  Croats  (1,337,010)  in  the  Lit- 
torale;  the  Servians  (1,438,201,)  the  largely  predominant  race  in  Dalma- 
tia ;  and  the  Bulgarians  (24,030.)  The  Romanic  races,  numbering  5,032,- 
089,  include  in  the  west,  the  Italians  (2,557,913)  occupying  the  kingdom 
of  Venice  and  southern  Tyrol,  and  to  some  extent  the  Littorale  and  Dal- 
matia;  the  Ladins  (14,498)  in  some  valleys  of  the  Tyrol ;  and  the  Friouls 
(416,725)  about  Gortz  ;  and  the  eastern  Wallachians  (2,642,058,)  who  are 
found  in  Transylvania,  Hungary,  Bukowina,  and  the  Frontier.  The 
Magyars,  or  Hungarians,  are  located  chiefly  in  Hungary  and  Transylva- 
nia.    The  remainder  arc  Jews,  (1,049,871,)  most  numerous  in  Galicia  and 
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Bukowina;  Gipsies,  (146,100);  Annenian*,  (I%:31,.:  A!?/anJir.s.  '?.!r5.  ; 
and  Greeks  and  Bohemians,  (2,355.) 

The  number  of  languages  or  dialects  exceed  tx-eritj.  l>Tt  th*  G*tsuci 
is  the  official  language,  and  it  is  a  significant  &ct  that  a',  a  Pai*?.iT>  :*x:- 
gress  held  at  Pnigne  in  1S48,  the  delegates  of  the  diflT-srent  S"aT;.r  :iir:r^- 
alities  were  unable  to  understand  the  different  dU!'*cls  'f  *h*.'r  cr«-a 
tongue  and  were  forced  to  make  the  German  the  mi*]:zm  '4  r-.-niaf.ir  t-^- 
tion.  The  Germans  are  the  rulin?  race,  not  mertlr  '^  acc^.-^L*  ^.K  *k-r  rjkr 
tionality  of  the  ruling  dynasty,  but  because  German  •r.t^!I.'r*r.-w-.  rrS'-jn. 
and  industry  prevail  in  all  the  ditTirrent  prorince*.  th^  I»*!:»:.  *x:*^r*HL 
This  diversity  of  nationality  and  lan^aasre  is  one  cf  the  ••.T*rr/-:r  f>- 
ments  in  the  politics  of  the  empire,  and  the  convj-juer;?  wa-.r  '.f  •—.'.? athj 
among  the  several  nationalities  and  the  ge?s«ral  ;*.-a' vi'j  '/  :'•.*  virrryr 
and  other  races  a^irain^t  the  German,  their  hr-^ilrtr  to  xr.-r  i-,::^***^  at' 
tempt  at  **  Germanization."  and  the  effort  tord  ih*rT.>^!«»=»  '.-f  »r.  ';;*»' 
sive  feelins:  of  infvrioritv  to  the  German*,  have  r.«  il^t*!-  •-*::•  "vtted 
and  embarrassed  the  scho'-l  system  of  the  etrij're.  V;t  ruT*  •-»^ri  ^ie 
greatest  and,  indeed,  the  in>uniK?unta^jle  d:^,rti.'.r  >,  t*.*  •^tr  -.fa  i-i^* 
cessful  political  reorganization. 

Great  dilferences  exist  in  the  state  cf  fr.rVriJk^y.r.  \m,  rf  v.*  rr-tw-si 
of  the  people  of  the  different  prorinc*:*-  T***  r.'jr.*^:  *^>*r,v-n*rt  ik 
found  in  the  Italian  T'Tovince*,  where  a zTrm *♦-.'.•*  **  '-arr:**!  Vy  V--*  •:'r^..*^t 
perfection,  and  among  the  inhaKitan'j  c-f  tS*  «j-:rr:*vr.  ;r-.T:*.-»r».  f-.  a 
lower  grade  are  th?  B^/nera'arj:,  STl'-v^ari*.  i-'-i  M-.rk-':->  le-y,  -'--v;^ 
almost  exclusively  the  msnufactaring  prov:',  .r-.  7 >.  -  .S'.rT  ••  .i-*  •/  -v^ 
south  mav  be  ranked  with  the  Pi-l**  and  Mv<-ar!tn  '.-'■  •.'•  'tA-  -.*  -f  H'-v- 
gary,  and  a^y>ve  the  md-.-  ar^d  almf**.  jy^zAr,' z  M»r;.  ir-  t^  t..-^  L*fci- 
matians  mav  be  co:L«id?r«-l  a«  «tarid>.r  rr.  t:-^  '■.»•.-:  f  -.t  • ;:  -  f  v  ■:  T.'zv- 
tion  in  E'jrof-e.  South  cf  the  J>aR-:*je  the  i^/r.-.r'*--  '/  •'  \  ^--  u'  *T^vifc 
has  long  been  nearly  exiir.ct.  b'jt  m-jcfa  Un*:*'.  y/w^  'm>  r»-ju*..:,i.---  -.,-.0 
verv  recenilv  :n  Bohemia  ar»d  M^yrarla.  «■!.  rivre  '.:  *r»  ■'.*  f,i  rv-.tn  '/ 
all  in  the  Hungarian  prorirre*-  Tbc-*j£h  eo-iil^r  'f  r'^-.t  *j>.k  -,  a^ 
subjects  of  the  tiErire  to  boH  yn^fvnj.  w',-jy  r.  -:'.-- -j'-.-.r.  -.f  .■A*^k  'm 
relizion,  vet  a  srcat  pc-rlion  of  the  laftd  i^r-.rr'ieTv;  .'.-.iL '.*:?-;».•-->  \r  *-  u.'^!:. 
and  landed  prc-pertie*  art  rti!!  po^^****!  ir*  larrv  rjt.^-^*-  Jjiv  ;i  ■.*r:*JS 
frive  alfolishw]  serfdom  er-tfrely  \\.Trtz^^rr.  \\r  *rr-:  'r*.  Ti.^  v*»*;.'t 
live  little  on  the  coantrv  land*  bit  are  rttr.-.-*-:  >  v.- 1  t2'*^  '-.  IrVV 
there  were  with'n  the  Itmite  of  the  «Bjp-rt  Ti.I'uO  •  :  *r  •*  i-v»C  'zjn^f.^f, 
towns,  and  7S2  c'lies.  Each  pr7rir-9t  if  '!;T>i*>  :- v-  a  at*  :  *-  v.  i^  •/ 
•circles'  <Kr*\4^f.i  €arh  con^arrirrig  l'V>-2-V.-  i-'.-irj"-.  "--"i*  •  t-.c  •-t**  -. r  ^> 
proper  officers  and  poT#TDme?Jt,  freV-TJltitte  tv  t-.f.  '/  V--  vr'.t'-.'^, 
Th?  lowest  f-.Tm  of  civil  cr^mii'zatxn  i«  •Ae  "•-•-.•,•.•,  ■;•  'r*  ^rV-.^  '^-f. 
c^>:rdiaate  with  wLSch  is  tLe*f«ri»i:.*  i/^^^rv-'  t*  it,  ••*■.•■**■*.■*.-'  '.f- 
cavjation.  existing  wbereTer  il>ere  2*  a  -r.  jr-^  t-.-:  *»»"':  •■  •  ^v^. 
F..»r  school  piirpo«e«  tlkcre  al«>  er.i^«  it.  ia*»r  :'?.-■*■'  •■»:•'•-.••-.  I^z'i  p 
coiccident  rreaeraEv  witb  tie  tr-AVA^-i'^  ■  .■-»■   -t     //"  •.  '     jl    v. 
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Catholic,  or  superin tendency  {SvperinUndeniiaJrbezirlc)  in  the  Protes- 
tant church  of  Austria. 

As  to  religion,  the  great  bulk  of  the  nation  (28,968,686)  is  Roman 
Catholic ;  of  United  Greeks  (holding  the  communion  of  Rome  and  ac- 
knowledging the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  but  employing  the  Greek  lan- 
guage in  their  services)  there  are  about  8,609,244 ;  of  the  Greek  Church 
proper,  2,885,884;  Protestants,  of  all  denominations,  8,182,616;  Jews, 
1,049,871.  At  the  accession  of  Joseph  IL  there  were  2,024  Catholic  con- 
vents, which  in  1816  had  been  reduced  to  800.  Since  then  they  hare 
again  increased.  In  1842  there  were  766  monasteries  with  10,854  monks, 
and  157  nunneries  containing  8,661  nuns.  By  the  Concordat  of  Septem- 
ber, 1855,  the  Catholic  Church  in  Austria  has  become  a  power  entirely 
independent  of  the  temporal  government  The  placitum  regium  was 
abolished,  thus  rendering  all  decrees  of  the  Pope  valid  and  binding  for 
the  catholics  of  Austria  without  previous  sanction  of  the  government. 
The  bishops  are  empowered  to  prohibit  all  books  which  they  may  deem 
pernicious,  and  have  immediate  control  over  the  Catholic  schools  so  far 
as  relates  to  religious  instruction  ;  they  may  punish  clergy  and  laymen 
for  any  violation  of  the  regulations  of  the  Church,  and  may  establish 
any  number  of  new  monasteries ;  in  short,  all  the  limitations  of  the  Pa- 
pal power  established  by  Joseph  II.  have  been  removed,  and  Austria  has 
become  emphatically  the  leading  Catholic  power  in  Europe. 

There  were  in  1858,  249  newspapers  and  other  periodical  prints,  of 
which  only  77  were  political.  Fully  half  were  in  German,  but  all  are 
fettered  by  conditions  which  render  them  quite  worthless  as  organs  of 
public  opinion.     Literary  censorship  is  strictly  enforced. 

L      ELEMENTARY   INSTRUCTION   IN  NON-HUNOARIAN   AUSTRIA. 

1.  History. 

The  history  of  education  in  Austria  prior  to  the  Reformation  corres- 
ponds  fully  with  its  history  in  other  states  of  Central  Europe  as  given  in 
previous  Articles.  Here,  after  the  close  of  the  struggle  against  the  Re* 
formers,  the  schools  for  higher  instruction  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Jesuits,  while  primary  instruction,  confined  principally  to  religious  teach- 
ing and  the  catechism,  was  in  the  special  charge  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Christian  Instruction.  Not  until  the  establishment  of  the  order  of  Piar- 
ists  in  1621,  who  in  addition  to  the  three  usual  monastic  vows  devoted 
themselves  also  to  gratuitous  instruction  and  soon  became  very  numerous, 
were  special  schools  endowed  for  the  exclusive  instruction  of  poor  chil- 
dren in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  as  well  as.  the  catechism.  Be- 
sides these  schools  and  the  similar  ones  belonging  to  the  female  orders, 
there  were  also  some  parochial  schools  founded  by  the  lords  of  the  es- 
tates or  by  the  communities^  but  until  the  year  1770  the  government 
oven  of  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  who  was  the  first  to  take  an  active 
interest  in  the  personal  welfare  of  her  subjects,  had  gone  no  farther  than 
to  enforce  the  church  regulations  respecting  religious  instruction^  to  per- 
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mit  the  teaching  of  the  poor  in  other  than  (he  schools  of  the  religions 
orders,  and  to  adjust  certain  disagreements  between  the  priests,  the  ma- 
norial lords,  and  the  communities,  respecting  the  engagement  and  dis- 
missal of  teachers.  During  the  first  thirtj  years  afler  the  Empress*  ac- 
cession to  the  throne  in  1740,  the  condition  of  elementary  instruction 
continued  at  the  lowest  At  Vienna,  indeed,  ncariy  one-fourth  of  the 
children  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age  were  attending  school, 
though  teachers  and  text-books  were  often  of  the  poorest  description, 
and  in  the  country  generally  but  lew  of  the  children  received  any  in- 
struction whatever.  Through  the  influence  of  Archbishop  Sigismund 
(1753-1771)  the  condition  of  Upper  Austria  and  Salzburg  was  somewhat 
improved,  and  in  the  Tyrol  an  attempt  was  made  in  1747  to  abolish  the 
hedge  schools  and  introduce  a  better  system  of  schools  and  teaching. 
In  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  the  suppression  of  the  Protestant  schools  and 
continued  persecution  left  but  a  miserable  remnant,  while  in  Silesia  the 
Protestant  schools  were  (ar  in  advance  of  those  of  the  Catholics.  In  Gra- 
licia  and  Bukowina,  not  at  that  time  attached  to  Austria,  popular  in- 
struction was  unknown. 

Some  attempts  for  the  improvement  and  systematizing  of  elementary 
schools  had,  however,  been  made.  Felbiger*s  method  of  instruction  had 
been  introduced  into  the  orphan  schools  of  Vienna,  Gratz,  and  Klagen- 
furt,  and  in  1752  Rabstein's  system  was  favorably  received  by  the 
Empress,  but  its  trial  was  prevented  by  the  Seven  Years  War.  In  1766 
a  *'  plan  for  the  thorough  reform  of  trivial  *  schools  '^  was  under  dia- 
cussion,  modeled  after  that  of  Silesia,  (then  belonging  to  Prussia,)  and 
was  partially  introduced  by  way  of  trial  in  the  Tyrol,  together  with  Fel- 
biger*s  method.  But  the  first  effective  impulse  was  given  by  a  memorial 
of  Count  Firmian,  Bishop  of  Passau,  probably  drawn  up  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Empress  herself^  who,  after  the  close  of  the  Seven  Years 
War,  had  devoted  herself  with  new  energy  to  the  domestic  improvement 
of  her  territories,  and  had  already  decreed,  against  an  attempt  of 
the  clergy  of  Carinthia  to  possess  themselves  of  the  entire  control  of 
school  appointments,  that  the  management  of  the  schools  was  and 
should  remain  a  State  matter,  (politicum.)  As  a  result  of  the  memo- 
rial, it  was  decided  in  1770  to  create  two  "Boards  of  Education,^  for 
Upper  and  Lower  Austria,  which  initiated  a  reform  by  establishing  a 
normal  school  at  Vienna.  This  school,  under  the  management  of  Jo- 
seph Messmer,  who  was  previously  tutor  of  the  Empress*  children  and  at 
whose  suggestion  the  Boards  had  been  formed,  contributed  much  to 
awaken  a  general  interest  throughout  all  the  German  and  Slavonian 
provinces.  A  normal  school  fund  was  formed,  a  school-l>ook  publishing 
house  was  established,  and  the  improved  methods  of  teaching  were  in- 
troduced by  teachers  fi-om  the  normal  school,  especially  into  the  orphan 
and  Piarist  schools.  Like  measures  were  to  some  extent  effected  in 
other  provinces.     Kindermann  opened  a  model  school  in  Bohemia  which 

*  For  an  explanation  of  the  designations  of  the  diflerent  grades  of  kImx^U,  te«  i»o5e  34 
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was  larj^cly  attended;  Count  von  Pergen  urged  with  persistent  zeal  the 
nssumption  by  tlie  Slate  of  the  care  and  control  of  both  public  and  pri- 
vate instruction,  the  exclusion  of  the  religious  orders  from  the  schools, 
the  sole  use  of  the  German  language  in  instruction,  imfnovcd  text-books, 
and  more  advanced  female  instruction ;  and  Hagelin,  who  had  been  the 
most  energetic  member  of  the  Boards  of  Education,  effected  some 
changes  in  the  supervision  and  support  of  schools  and  in  the  course  of 
stud}'.  The  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  in  1778  permitted  the  transfer  of 
the  funds  of  the  order  to  educational  endowments,  facilitated  the  change 
of  some  of  the  too  numerous  "Latin  schools"  into  public  schools,  and 
added  new  importance  to  the  question  of  the  assumption  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  whole  subject  of  education.  In  the  following  year  a  State 
Board  of  Education  was  formed  with  power  to  act  independently  of  every 
other  authority  and,  at  the  desire  of  the  Empress,  Felbiger  himself  was 
called  to  Vienna  to  undertake  the  reorganization  of  the  whole  system. 
He  soon  effected  the  preparation  of  suitable  school-books,  devised  a  thor- 
ough course  of  normal  instruction,  and  projected  the  first  general  school 
ordinance,  that  of  Dec,  1774:,  many  of  the  provisions  of  which  are  still 
in  force. 

By  this  ordinance  it  was  required  that  wherever  there  was  a  parish 
church  there  should  also  be  a  trivial  school,  for  instruction  in  religion, 
Biblical  history,  morality,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  communities  and  manorial  lords.  In  each  circle  there 
should  be  a  "  High  school "  sustained  by  the  school  fund,  having  3-i 
teachers  and  giving  instruction  in  the  elements  of  Latin,  geography  and 
history,  written  composition,  arithmetic,  and  geometry.  It  recom- 
mended distinct  female  schools  under  female  teachers  and  giving  in- 
struction in  feminine  employments.  In  the  provincial  capitals  there 
should  be  '*  model  schools,"  with  a  more  extended  course  which  should 
also  embrace  normal  instruction.  Like  instruction  should  be  given  at 
all  the  larger  high  schools.  Religious  teaching  was  left  to  the  clergy, 
and  therefore  the  study  of  catechetics  and  methods  of  instruction  was 
made  a  requisite  for  admission  to  the  pastoral  office.  Of  those  already 
engaged  in  teaching  some  measure  of  normal  training  was  required  and 
new  candidates,  as  well  as  private  teachers,  were  to  be  subjected  to  a 
previous  examination.  The  rights  of  appointment  to  schools  were  lefl 
unchanged.  Fixed  salaries  were  established  for  the  model  and  high 
school  teachers,  and  the  more  poorly  paid  country  teachers  were  recom- 
mended to  the  aid  of  the  lords  and  communities  and  were  permitted  to 
engage  in  other  suitable  employments.  Text-books  and  methods  of  dis- 
cipline and  instruction  were  prescribed,  in  which  Felbiger's  peculiar  tab- 
ular and  simultaneous  methods  were  prominent.  School  attendance 
continued  from  the  sixth  to  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  year,  and  was  to  be 
enforced  with  some  strictness — in  -the  country  upon  the  younger  chil- 
dren especially  in  summer  and  upon  the  older  in  winter — and  Sunday- 
schools  should  be  held  for  all  over  the  age  of  twelve,  not  pupils  in  the 
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higher  schools,  at  which  attendance  was  required  of  apprentices  until 
the  close  of  their  terms  of  service,  and  of  others  until  their  eighteenth  or 
twentieth  year.  The  immediate  superintendence  of  the  model  and  high 
schools  was  given  to  the  principal  teachers,  and  of  the  trivial  schools  to 
the  pastors,  while  the  financial  and  other  business  matters  were  in 
charge  of  a  lay  superintendent,  appointed  by  the  magistrate  or  lord. 
There  was  to  be  also  a  "circle  superintendent,"  usually  the  dean,  having 
the  general  supervision  of  the  high  and  trivial  schools  of  his  district,  re- 
ceiving their  reports  and  submitting  them,  with  his  own,  to  the  chief 
official  of  the  circle.  Provision  was  also  made  for  a  provincial  **  School 
Board,"  which,  among  other  duties,  should  have  care  of  the  school  fund 
and  of  the  general  administration  of  the  school  ordinance.  Finally, 
there  was  in  Vienna  the  "  General  Board  of  Directors  for  Model  Schools," 
which  was  the  advising  organ  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  to 
which  the  provincial  boards  reported  for  approval  the  proposed  course 
of  action  in  their  several  provinces. 

School  boards  were  soon  formed  and  model  schools  opened  in  all  the 
(lerman  and  Slavonian  provinces,  and  provision  was  made  for  school 
funds  and  improved  text-books,  the  personal  interest  of  the  Empress  en- 
couraging a  general  spirit  of  self-sacrifice.  To  avoid  prejudice,  no  taxes 
were  permitted  for  school  objects  be3'ond  a  duty  upon  bequests  and 
amusement*?,  an  increase  of  tuition  fees  was  forbidden,  corporations  and 
tlie  clergy  were  called  upon  for  contributions,  and  the  surplus  revenues 
of  ecclesiastical  benefices  and  the  property  of  the  dissolved  religious  or- 
ders were  freely  drawn  upon  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  school 
funds.  The  abolition  of  many  gymnasiums  supplied  the  buildings, 
means,  and  teachers  for  high  schools,  and  convents  were  in  some  cases 
persuaded  to  their  support,  so  that  in  1776  there  were  already  twenty 
schools  of  this  character  in  Upper  and  Lower  Austria,  the  Tyrol,  and 
Carinthia.  Well  organized  female  schools  existed  in  the  convents  of  the 
Ursuline  and  other  nuns,  and  one  at  Hall  with  la}'  teachers.  The  first 
Jewish  school  was  opened  at  Gorz  in  the  same  year. 

In  the  establishment  of  trivial  schools,  the  Empress  took  the  lead  in 
her  own  patrimonial  territories  and  her  example  was  followed  by  many 
of  the  ecclesiastical  princes  and  large  landed  proprietors.  Kindermann 
was  especially  active  and  successful  in  Bohemia,  as  chief  superintendent, 
and  was  the  first  to  effect  a  union  of  the  common  and  industrial  school 
systems.  Under  Felbiger^s  care  an  entirely  new  series  of  text-books  was 
published  in  1775,  followed  by  a  series  of  manuals  for  the  use  of  tho 
teachers.  The  catechisms  were  translated  into  the  Italian,  Bohemian, 
and  Slavonian  languages,  and  the  text-books  for  the  trivial  schools  into 
the  Czech  dialect  The  annexation  of  Galicia  in  1772  was  followed  by 
the  establishment  of  a  model  school  at  Lemborg  in  1775  and  the  forma- 
tion of  •  school  board  in  1770,  and  the  school  ordinance  was  adapted  by 
Felbiger  to  the  civil  and  religious  relations  of  the  new  kingdom  with 
great  skill  and  impartiality.     Thus  in  the  last  ten  years  of  the  Empress' 
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.,  a  system  of  popular  instruction  was  created  and  made  a  part  of 

State  system  of  education,  and  introduced  into  all  the  German  and 

Ionian  provinces  of  her  Empire.     In  the  last  three  years  there  were 

imined  at  the  Vienna  Normal  School   028  public  and  984  private 

ichers;  in  1780  there  were  8,776  pupils  in  the  public  schools  of  Vi- 

ina,  and  G5,989  in  the  Bohemian  schools,  while  throughout  the  Empire 

lore  than  half  the  schools  had  been  improved  and  the  total  number  of 

scholars  amounted  to  200,000. 

Joseph  II.  applied  himself  with  energy  to  carrying  out  the  political 
reforms  initiated  by  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa.  Reversing  the  tradi- 
tional policy  of  most  of  his  predecessors,  he  granted  full  religious  liberty 
to  Protestants,  discontinued  the  censorship  of  the  press,  abolished  900 
convents,  and  destroyed  the  political  power  of  the  clergy.  Soon  after 
his  accession  to  the  throne  in  1780,  Felbiger  was  removed  and  Baron  von 
Swieten  was  made  president  of  the  State  Educational  Board,  and  J.  A. 
Gall,  chief  superintendent  of  the  normal  schools.  Gall  originated  nearly 
all  the  reforms  that  were  introduced  during  the  reign  of  Joseph,  the  in- 
fluence of  Swieten  being  principally  confined  to  securing  the  requisite 
legislation.  The  most  important  of  these  measures  were  those  relating  to 
compulsory  attendance  and  school  patronage.  In  addition  to  the  ordi- 
nance of  Maria  Theresa  that  no  child  could  be  taken  into  service  or  enter 
a  trade  without  a  certificate  of  school  attendance,  an  enrollment  of  all 
school  children  was  now  provided  for,  their  non  attendance  was  made 
punishable  by  fine,  and  with  the  Jews  the  prescribed  instruction  was 
made  an  indispensable  prerequisite  to  a  valid  marriage.  As  the  re- 
sources that  had  hitherto  been  made  use  of  fur  increasing  the  school 
funds  failed  in  many  cases  to  sufiice  for  the  establishment  of  schools 
where  they  were  needed,  the  Emperor  decreed  in  1787  that  wherever  the 
endowment  and  support  of  a  school  had  not  been  already  provided  for, 
the  ** patronage"  and  consequent  duty  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
school  in  accordance  with  the  school  ordinances  should  immediately  and 
permanently  attach  to  the  parish  patron,  to  whom  the  right  of  presenta- 
tion of  the  pastorate  belonged.  Between  the  school  patron,  the  mano- 
rial lord,  and  the  community,  there  was  established  a  so-called  *^  concur- 
rence,'* and  their  respective  rights  and  duties  were  strictly  defined.  By 
this  means  schools  could  now  be  located  wherever  there  were  90-100 
children  within  the  circuit  of  half  a  league,  and  an  under-teachcr  was 
allowed  for  every  fifly  children  additional.  All  teachers  were  relieveil 
from  obligation  to  military  sem'cc^  and  a  minimum  salary  was  fixed,  any 
deffcicnc}"  iot  which  was  to  be  supplied  fi-om  the  school  fund.  The  "  ci- 
phering kreutsier*'  (additional  charge  for  tuition  in  arithmetic)  was  for- 
bidden to  be  exacted  and  poor  children  must  be  exempted  from  all  tui- 
tion fees. 

The  Toleration  (Dhartsr  of  1T81  introduced  an  entirely  new  feature^ 
viz.,  uon-Catholiic  schools,  granting  to  Protestants  and  to  members  of  the 
Greek  Church,  the  right  to  erect  a  church  and  school  for  every  500  per- 
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SODS  and  to  engage  a  properly  trained  natiTe  bom  teacher — «itli  the  lim* 
itation  soon  afterwards  made  tliat  where  Catholic  schools  alrcad  j  ezisled 
the  establishment  of  new  schools  was  unnecessary.  Wherever  «  Sf  n*- 
gogae  existed,  also,  a  Jewish  school  was  permitted  and  afterwards  re- 
quired, and  the  right  was  granted  of  admission  to  the  Dormal  sebooUi 
Id  other  cases  the  children  were  obliged  to  attend  the  CatboKc  scbooU, 
relieTed  only  from  the  prayers  and  religions  instmction,  and  to  airoid  oc- 
cssion  of  disturbance  and  ill-will,  separate  benches  were  to  be  set  apart 
for  their  use.  The  interest  taken  by  the  Jews  of  Bohemia  in  the  in»- 
prorement  of  schools  was  acknowledged  by  the  Emperor  by  appropriatiiig 
certain  taxes  leried  upon  them  to  their  educational  benefit 

The  energetic  efforts  of  the  Emperor,  aided  by  the  xealous  cooperation 
of  Gall,  Kindermann,  Mehoffer,  and  others,  soon  effected  an  eztrar/riinary 
increase  in  the  number  and  attendance  of  the  schools.  In  Kobtmia 
within  ten  years  the  number  of  scholars  had  quadrupled,  and  in  Mfiravia 
tod  Silesia  it  had  increased  tenfokL  But  the  instructioo  was  uill  fur 
from  satisfiictory.  Gall  had,  indeed,  improred  to  some  extent  tha 
methods  of  Felbiger,  and  modified  them  by  his  own  so-called  Socratk 
system ;  but  the  fiur  better  systems  that  had  recently  arisen  anong  ihm 
German  pedagogists  were  wholly  unknown;  he  had  altered  Ite  text- 
books^ and  done  away  with  many  of  the  monotoooaa  suDoltaDoeaa  exer* 
ciaes,  yet  the  instruction  of  the  schoob  still  remained  too  omfvrm  and 
mechanical,  owing  to  the  iron  strictness  of  the  mbai  by  whKfo  it  waa 
gOTemed.  No  methods  of  teaching  were  permitted  but  those  tai^«t  m 
the  normal  schools,  the  teztrbooks,  even  to  the  ntyle  of  peomam^jfp,  and 
the  order  of  lessons  were  rigidly  prescribed.  The  nf^ahtkm  that  rt>- 
quired  the  use  of  the  German  language  in  the  city  scboola  and  wberrrw 
possible  dsewhere,  was  also  found  of  wrrj  ditBcnlt  execntion,  faoHfj^ 
the  common  sdiools  to  be  generally  known  as  '*  GtnaMU  sdM^,**  ar>i 
giring  rise  to  much  of  the  aTersion  to  G<  i  Miiniim  that  prerailed  ^mtit^ 
the  Slaroniana,  though  in  tact  no  race  shows  so  little  cspaoty  of  r«sfi«U 
snce  in  its  intei  course  with  other  races,  coalcseea  with  tbeaa  so  esAuy, 
and  is  therefixe  so  fiur  fitmi  seckmg  their  dcnatiMufeatiMi  as  the 
German. 

It  was  required  with  equal  stringency  thnt  »>  teadMr  liMaM  >^  •c^^ 
ployed  without  a  prerlons  examination,  and  on  the  part  ^f  ^imMA^a^sk  ^m 
the  pastoral  office  a  year  of  special  inatnKtioo  was  a#jryjwarf  tn  yti^0nl 
dirini^,  pedagopea,  catechctieB,  aMitfaods,  and  rural  «^>n#M»T,  sad  e^ 
pupil  could  be  admitted  to  the  novitiate  of  an  or»fer  with^^nt  a  wmmk 
school  certificates  Singmg  in  the  cwmmin  ndMofts  was  eo  U  ahad<t  *iw 
sobfect  of  especial  care,  and  instraetion  in  indmitrial  ^i^xm^^mn  ««i  m* 
gently  recommended.  Bohemia  took  die  fend  in  thk  ^kn^^M,.  qr»r 
Kindemiann*s  inincnee,  and  the  rsisnir  *d  «1l  b#wtknit«r4  %rA  W' 
charding:.  and  tlM  rearing  of  beearecinv«4BWKh««MitMA.  fMf^A'm^^ 
continued  to  RUMve  corpora]  pumshment  encirtly  fr^n  the  t^inryM,  sn4 
Spendon,  who  saeeeeded  Gall  in  17^,  der'iCed  himnetf  ^^y^rat^V  "'*  '>-^ 
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oject  Plans  were  provided  and  rules  laid  down  for  the  construction 
f  school  buildings,  and  finally  *' Circle  School  Boards^*  were  created, 
composed  of  the  deans  of  the  circle  and  experienced  teachers,  who  were 
commissioned  to  visit  all  the  schools,  learn  their  condition,  attend  the  ex- 
aminations, and  make  report  in  accordance  with  specified  forms.  These 
reports,  commenced  in  1788,  were  for  a  long  time  the  basis  of  all  general 
knowledge  respecting  the  common  schools  of  the  empire. 

Much  still  remained  to  be  done  at  the  time  of  the  Emperor's  death  in 
1790.  His  successor,  Leopold  IL,  appointed  Baron  von  Martini  iu 
Swieten*s  place  as  president  of  the  ^*  Board  for  the  Regulation  of  Instruc- 
tion," which  had  been  substituted  for  the  previous  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. Martini's  attention  was  principally  directed  to  the  improvement 
of  the  higher  schools,  but  the  chief  enactment  having  reference  to  the 
common  schools  gave  to  the  teachers  a  peculiar  position  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  schools  and  recognized  the  value  of  their  knowledge  and 
experience.  By  this  ordinance  the  teachers  of  each  normal  school,  either 
alone  or  with  the  gymnasial  teachers  of  the  same  place,  were  united  into 
a  ^*  Teachers'  Association,"  which  should  have  immediate  direction  of 
the  schools  within  their  limits,  advise  respecting  the  plan  of  instruction, 
the  introduction  of  text-books,  the  maintenance  of  discipline,  and  the 
nomination  of  teachers,  and  contribute  to  the  promotion  of  education  by 
the  publication  of  a  scientific  journal.  The  Association  at  the  provincial 
capital  elected  from  the  retired  members  of  the  profession,  or  from  their 
own  number,  a  delegate  to  the  *^  Educational  Session,"  which  had  the  su- 
pervision and  control  of  all  that  related  to  study  and  instruction  in  the 
common  schools  throughout  the  province.  The  Session  was  subordinate 
to  the  provincial  government,  by  which  a  "School  Referee"  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  decision  of  all  such  questions  as  did  not  require  an  appeal 
to  the  Privy  Council  of  the  empire. 

But  neither  Teachers'  Association  nor  Educational  Session  proved 
practically  efficient  in  their  operation,  and  the  political  movements  that 
now  began  to  disturb  all  Europe  soon  had  their  natural  influence  upon 
the  development  of  popular  culture  in  Austria.  The  Emperor  Francis, 
who  succeeded  Leopold  in  1792,  consulted  with  his  Chancellor,  Count 
Rottenhann,  upon  the  subject  of  the  numerous  current  complaints 
against  the  existing  school  system.  Rottenhann  was  opposed  to  confer- 
ring any  form  or  measure  of  self  goverament  upon  the  teachers  and 
would  reserve  to  the  State  exclusively  the  decision  of  all  educational 
questions,  believing  that  the  same  line  of  policy  should  be  pursued  in  the 
use  and  control  of  its  intellectual  resources  as  in  the  employment  of  any 
other  of  its  possessions.  lie  believed  the  true  object  of  the  trivial  school 
to  be  "to  make  thoroughly  good,  tractable,  and  industrious  men  of  the 
laboring  classes  of  the  people,"  and  that  much  of  the  hostility  manifested 
by  the  lower  civil  authorities,  pastors,  and  even  communities,  would  be 
allayed  by  restricting  its  scope.  The  teacherships  could  easily  be  filled 
by  simple  laboring  men ;  tuition  fees  should  be  abolished ;  and  instruc- 
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lion  should  be  given  in  industrial  employments.  In  the  smaller  cities 
the  schools  would  need  to  differ  little  from  those  in  the  country,  but  in 
the  larger  cities  there  should  be  more  advanced  schools  for  pupils  seek- 
ing more  advanced  instruction,  and  here  tuition  fees  would  serve  to  ex- 
clude the  masses,  while  scholarships  might  be  provided  for  such  of  the 
poor  as  were  capable  of  benefiting  by  them. 

Upon  the  basis  of  these  opinions  a  Board  of  Educational  Reform  was 
created  in  1705,  with  Rottenhann  as  president,  and  a  membership  of 
great  ability,  who,  however,  had  generally  more  re<i»ect  for  the  existing 
system  than  was  shown  by  him.  This  Board  was  continued  for  several 
years  and  made  numerous  reports,  but  no  decisive  action  was  taken  by 
the  Emperor  until  1802,  when  the  Educational  Sessions  were  abolished 
and  the  action  of  the  Teachers*  Associations  was  made  merelv  advisorv. 
Finally,  in  August,  1805,  was  published  the  **Con>titution  of  the  Ger- 
man Common  Schools,*'  which  has  for  the  most  part  continued  since  in 
force  as  the  scliool  law  of  Austria. 

The  principal  provisions  of  this  Constitution  were  the  following : — The 
supervision  of  the  trivial  and  country  high  schools  re>ted  fir^t  with  the 
respective  pastors,  and  secondly,  mth  prominent  school:nen  among  the 
ecclesiastics,  especially  the  deans  of  the  district,  who  ni>orte<l  upon  the 
instruction  and  discipline  of  the  schools  to  the  episcopal  consistory  and 
upon  other  subjects  to  the  circle  magistrate,  and  these  in  their  turn  to 
the  provincial  authorities.  The  district  superintendent  at  the  protinctal 
capital  was  also  chief  superintendent  and  general  reffree  for  the  province. 
The  provincial  authorities  reported  to  the  State  B^>&rd  of  Efincmtion. 
Trivial  schools  were  required  in  every  parish,  with  a  separation  of  the 
sexes,  at  least  in  the  cities.  There  should  be  at  least  one  high  school  in 
each  circle,  the  higher  class  of  which  was  open  to  girls,  only  where  there 
were  no  special  female  schools.  The  high  schools  at  the  provincial  capi- 
tals must  be  normal  schools,  besides  which  there  should  be  fetriale 
schools  for  the  better  classes,  under  the  charge  of  female  teachers.  The 
trivial  course  was  limited  to  the  reading,  writing,  and  understamiing  of 
the  native  language,  with  occasional  instruction  in  grammar,  the  funda- 
mental rules  of  arithmetic,  religious  instruction,  vrxal  mu>;c.  instruction 
in  the  duties  of  the  laboring  class,  and  in  simple  manual  occupation*. 
The  teaching  here  was  to  be  primarily  directed  to  the  cjltivation  and 
exercise  of  the  memory  and  the  teachers  were  restrictc^l  to  the  explana- 
tions given  in  the  text-books.  In  the  trivial  schofth  of  tlie  hs^tiT  U/wra 
a  third 'class  should  be  added  for  more  extendcl  insiruction  in  grariiniar 
and  arithmetic,  as  well  as  in  the  elements  of  geometry  and  mt*:}tzit}CA, 
In  the  high  schools,  the  third  class  should  receive  inrtruction  in  g7aii<t/.ar 
and  written  composition  in  addition  to  the  usual  branchoA  in  city  sch'/ols, 
while  for  the  children  of  tnulesmen  and  artisans  there  ^ho'j'A  ':^:  a  fourth 
class,  continuing  two  years,  with  a  yet  mor*  extended  'o^irhf,  if/':*-idifig 
geography  and  natural  history.  Trivial  scbW.-  were  r".','i>';d  Uf  liave 
but  one  teacher,  with  assistants  if  necessar}- ;  hl'^U  n/;h<>/ls  tU^juld  Fiave 
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as  many  teachers  as  classes,  and  normal  or  model  schools  a  director  in 
addition.  Twenty  hours  of  instruction  per  week  were  required,  increased 
in  the  last  half-year  of  the  third  class  to  twenty-five,  and  in  the  fourth 
class  to  thirty.  In  half-day  schools  the  larger  scholars  should  receire 
fifteen,  and  the  younger  eight  hours.  High  school  teachers  must  have 
received  at  least  six  months,  and  trivial  school  teachers  three  months,  of 
normal  instruction,  but  teachers'  *^  certificates "  were  given  them  only 
after  a  yearns  trial  and  a  subsequent  examination.  Like  certificates  of 
qualification  were  required  of  private  teachers.  The  qualifications  and 
duties  of  teachers  were  defined  with  great  strictness,  and  the  methods 
of  appointment  of  teachers  and  school  officers  were  carefully  regulated. 
High  school  teachers  and  their  families  had  the  right  of  pension,  and 
trivial  school  teachers  could  claim  the  aid  of  an  assistant  in  case  of  in- 
capacity from  age  or  prolonged  sickness.  Instruction  should  be  gratuit- 
ous to  children  of  the  poor  and  of  soldiers  in  the  army,  and  text-books 
should  be  supplied  to  them  at  the  rate  of  one  book  for  two  scholars. 
The  number  of  scholars  under  a  single  teacher  could  not  exceed  80-100, 
or  twice  this  number  in  half-day  schools,  but  no  new  school  could  be  es- 
tablished unless  plainly  necessary  and  when  the  community  could  de- 
fray most  of  the  expense.  Plans  to  be  followed  in  their  erection  were 
provided ;  the  school  furniture  should  be  supplied  by  the  patron,  but  the 
terms  of  concurrence  between  the  patron,  the  territorial  lord,  and  the 
community  remained  as  before  respecting  the  other  expenses.  No 
change  was  made  in  the  previous  regulations  respecting  the  Protestant 
and  Jewish  schools,  similar  qualifications  being  required  of  the  teachers, 
and  the  Jewish  schools  remaining  wholly  under  Catholic  superin- 
tendence. 

Spendou  was  appointed  School  Referee  in  connection  with  the  newly 
organized  State  Board  of  Education.  In  1808  the  archbishops  and  bish- 
ops were  required  to  so  far  watch  over  the  common  schools  as  to  secure 
purity  of  religious  instruction  to  the  Catholic  children,  but  until  1834 
no  essential  modification  was  made  in  this  school  code  of  1804.  Among 
the  principal  changes  were  a  slight  improvement  in  the  pensions,  sala- 
ries, and  relations  of  the  teachers,  and  their  recognition  as  State  servants 
of  the  class  of  **  konoratioreM,^^  for  which,  however,  the  carrying  on  of 
any  trade  was  forbidden.  Increased  care  and  strictness  were  required 
in  the  examination  and  choice  of  teachers,  and  the  normal  course  for 
teachers  of  the  trivial  schools  was  extended  to  six  months ;  three  years* 
service  was  required  prior  to  the  permanent  settlement  of  a  normal  or 
high  school  teacher,  and  no  foreigner  could  be  admitted  to  any  position. 
Competitive  examinations  were  introduced  for  teacherships  of  drawing, 
penmanship,  and  other  branches  of  the  fourth  class.  The  number  of 
schools  was  also  increased  by  permitting  branch  {excnrrendo)  schools, 
attended  as  often  as  necessary  by  teachers  who  still  retained  connection 
with  the  regular  schools,  and  the  organization  of  the  adult  schools  was 
rendered  more  perfect    Yet  more  stringent  measures  were  taken  to  se- 
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aged ;  and  the  use  of  text-books  iu  the  different  languages  was  pennitted. 
During  this  pcrioJ,  however,  the  State  authorities  were  less  energetic  in 
their  efforts  in  behalf  of  education  than  had  been  the  case  during  the 
previous  reigns.  The  personal  interests  of  the  patrons  and  landed  pro- 
prietors were  often  permitted  to  outweigh  more  important  public  consid- 
erations. There  still  remained  many  districts  of  considerable  extent 
without  schools,  and  where  they  existed  many  were  but  halfway 
schools.  Yet  in  the  nineteen  years  from  1828  to  1847  the  number  of 
schools  and  scholars  had  largely  increased.  The  number  of  high  schools 
had  grown  from  261  to  838;  of  trivial  schools,  from  14,748  to  16,803 ; 
of  these,  the  schools  exclusively  for  girls  had  increased  from  1,380  to 
2,558;  of  teachers  and  assistants,  from  21,878  to  27,656 ;  of  male  pupils, 
from  840,307  to  1,012,516;  and  of  female,  from  601,655  to  802,886. 
The  Sunday,  or  adult,  schools  had  in  the  same  time  increased  from  8,867 
to  11,432,  with  an  increase  of  118,828  in  the  attendance.  The  use  of 
the  local  languages  had  gradually  become  more  prevalent  in  the  schools 
in  consequence  of  the  increased  influence  of  the  non-German  nationalities. 
Still  in  many  sections  too  great  a  preference  was  given  to  the  German, 
and  in  Galicia  to  the  Polish.  The  scanty  course  of  the  trivial  schools 
had  not  been  extended,  and  the  efficiency  of  schools  of  every  grade  was 
restricted  by  the  want  of  codperation  among  the  teachers  and  of  a  thor- 
oughly systematic  plan  of  instruction,  and  by  the  forced  adherence  to 
old  and  defective  text-books.  Moreover,  the  six  months*  course  of  nor- 
mal training  that  was  required  could  be,  at  the  best,  but  of  little  benefit, 
and  the  custom  of  selecting  teachers  upon  other  considerations  than  fit- 
ness for  the  office  withdrew  from  the  profession  that  respect  which  is  in- 
dispensable to  success.  The  schools  thus  gained  a  reputation  even  worse 
than  they  actually  merited.  Their  condition  was  made  the  subject  of 
much  pamphlet  discussion  between  the  years  1840  and  1847.* 

The  revolution  of  1848  that  preceded  the  reformation  of  Austria  under 
Francis  Joseph  I.,  opened  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  education  within 
its  limits.  The  high  importance  of  popular  instruction  was  recognized 
in  the  midst  of  the  revolution  by  the  creation  of  a  special  Ministry  of  In- 
Ftruction,  with  Baron  Ton  Sommaruga  at  its  head.  He  resigned  his  po- 
sition in  July  of  the  same  year,  but  Baron  von  Feuchtersleben  continued 
Secretary  of  the  Board  and  prepared  a  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
entire  educational  system.     Asserting  that  no  exertion  or  sacrifice  could 

*  Tli«  condition  of  the  Vienna  schoob  in  1847  shows  that  there  was  good  ground  for  complaint. 
B<fsides  five  hif h  schools,  there  were  then  twelve  three-class  and  fifly-two  two-class  trivial  schools, 
and  tliree  female  schools.  Nearly  half  of  the  trivial  schools  occupied  hired  and  mostly  uusuitable 
pre  n  sea,  oden  with  3-7  apartments  under  the  charge  of  a  single  teacher,  each  room  having  an 
averageof  eighty-eight  pupils.  The  teacher  was  chiefly  occupied  with  the  general  management 
of  the  school,  from  which  he  sometimes  received  an  income  of  S,000  florins,  rommitting  the  in- 
struction entirely  to  assistants,  hired  at  a  small  salary  of  4-13  fl.  fier  month,  who  were  also  obliged 
to  give  instruction  out  of  school  hours  in  order  to  increase  his  receipts.  The  sexes  were  seldom 
separated,  scholars  were  received  at  any  time,  and  school  apparatus  was  almost  entirely  wonting. 
Tlie  qualifications  of  those  engaged  in  teaching  were  only  luch  at  were  refiuircd  of  trivial  school 
n. 
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be  too  great  to  secure  to  all  that  degree  of  education  without  which  the 
general  right  of  suffrage  would  be  an  absurdity,  the  following  measures 
were  proposed  for  the  increase  and  improvement  of  schools,  their  more 
judicious  and  careful  supervision,  and  the  higher  training  and  more  fa- 
Yorable  position  of  teachers.  It  was  proposed  that  the  support  of  the 
common  schools  should  rest  upon  the  communities,  all  contributions  that 
still  remained  obligatory  upon  other  parties  being  paid  into  the  treasury 
of  the  communit}',  and  the  province  and  State  rendering  assistance  where 
necessary.  No  tuition  fees  should  be  exacted  in  the  country  schools, 
and  all  instruction  should  be  exclusively  in  the  native  language.  In- 
struction should  be  given  in  the  knowledge  of  natural  objects,  of  man, 
and  especially  of  their  native  land ;  also  in  singing  and  in  physical  exer- 
cises. Every  ti  ivial  school  should  include  a  third  class,  with  the  necessary 
teachers,  and  the  pastor  should  be  permitted  to  teach  other  branches  be- 
sides religion.  In  every  province  there  should  be  a  normal  school  for 
teachers,  with  a  two  or  three  years*  course,  to  be  gradually  organized 
into  a  Teachers*  Seminary.  There  should  also  be  in  each  province  a 
cheap  school-journal,  and  the  teachers  of  every  city  and  school-district 
should,  with  the  pastors,  hold  a  convention  at  least  semi-annually. 
Every  school  should  be  provided  with  a  small  library  and  the  necessary 
apparatus  for  instruction.  The  salaries  should  be  fixed  and  sufficient  to 
enable  the  teacher  to  give  all  his  attention  to  his  duties  as  teacher  and 
chorister,  and  the  communities  should  make  provision  for  pensions,  to 
which  the  teachers  should  contribute.  The  schools  should  be  superin- 
tended by  a  school  committee  composed  of  the  pastor  and  teachers  and 
an  equal  number  from  the  community,  over  whom  should  be  the  circle 
or  capital  school  inspector,  with  three  colleagues,  also  subordinate  to  the 
provincial  School  Council,  with  which  should  rest  the  location  of  the 
teachers. 

To  carry  these  measures  to  some  extent  into  immediate  execution, 
regulations  were  made  in  September,  1848,  that  the  native  languages 
only  should  be  used  in  instruction,  that  the  admission  and  promotion  of 
scholars  should  occur  but  at  one  fixed  period  annually,  that  the  teachers 
should  select  their  own  methods,  that  the  pastor  should  provide  for  the 
Sunday  instruction  of  adults  in  religion,  and  that  in  the  country  instruc- 
tion should  be  given  in  orcharding.  The  conditions  of  admission  to  the 
normal  schools  were  fixed  and  the  course  limited  temporarily  to  one 
year,  and  numerous  conferences  were  at  once  organized  among  the 
teachers. 

In  November,  1848,  Feuchtersleben  was  removed  and  Baron  von  Uel- 
fert  received  the  Secretaryship,  who  for  eleven  years  had  charge  of  the 
administration  of  educational  affairs,  under  the  new  Minister  of  Instruc- 
tion, Count  Thun.  Many  reforms  were  introduced  during  this  period 
which  will  be  more  fully  detailed  in  the  following  section.  Among  them 
was,  in  1849,  the  reestablishmcnt  provisionally  of  the  terms  of  the 
previous  "concurrence,''  which  was  made  necessary  by  the  disturbed 
relations  of 'the  parties  and  their  unwillingness  in  many  cases  to  bear 
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their  respective  shares  of  the  expenses,  and  appropriations  were  also 
raade  by  the  Government  for  the  increase  of  teachers*  salaries,  accompan- 
ied, however,  with  the  denial  that  the  State  could  be  expected  to  assume 
the  expense  of  public  instruction.  Definite  regulations  were  made  re- 
specting the  organization  of  new  school-districts,  and  the  establishment 
of  special  classes  of  imperfectly  organized  (irregular)  schools,  such  as  lo- 
cal circumstances  not  unfrequently  made  necessary.  Half-day  schools 
were  for  the  most  part  abolished ;  the  condition  of  teachers,  and  espe- 
cially of  assistant  teachers,  was  improved ;  and  pensions  for  teachers  and 
their  families  were  strongly  insisted  upon.  The  normal  school  course 
was  increased  to  two  years,  and  special  normal  instructors  were  provided. 
The  fourth  class  of  the  high  schools  was  transferred  to  the  burgher 
schools,  while  the  change  of  trivial  schools  into  three-class  parochial  high 
schools  was  commenced  at  Vienna  and  extended  into  other  provinces. 
Afterwards,  as  the  high  schools  were  organized  into  four  classes,  three 
classes  were  required  in  the  trivial  schools.  The  separation  of  the  sexes 
was  required  in  the  higher  classes  of  the  high  schools,  at  least,  and  the 
establishment  of  distinct  female  schools  was  especially  favored.  The  in- 
struction of  adults  was  more  carefully  regulated,  attendance  was  made 
more  obligatory,  and  provision  was  made  for  the  compensation  of  the 
teachers.  Private  schools  were  relieved  from  many  restrictions  that  cus- 
tom had  laid  upon  them,  but  they  were  still  under  strict  government  con- 
trol. The  normal  schools  were  gradually  improved,  a  course  of  training  for 
female  teachers  and  for  teachers  of  burgher  schools  was  introduced,  and 
scholarships  were  established  for  the  benefit  of  poor  pupils.  The  em- 
ployment of  teachers  who  had  received  no  preparatory  training,  though 
still  at  times  necessary,  had  become  less  frequent. 

The  general  usefulness  of  the  German  language  was  recognized  by  the 
Goveniment,  and  its  introduction  was  recommended,  especially  into  the 
high  schools.  It  also  favored  joint  instruction  in  several  languages  in 
the  schools  and  made  the  necessary  rules  for  its  regulation.  The  old 
text-books  were  removed  and  new  ones  prepared,  not  only  in  the  German 
language  but  in  the  Bohemian,  Polish,  Ruthenic,  Slovenic,  Croatian, 
Servian,  Italian,  Romaic,  and  Magyar,  and  other  books  for  German  in- 
struction in  the  non-German  schools  and  for  the  special  use  of  the  Prot- 
estant and  Jewish  sects. 

The  greater  infiuence  of  the  community  in  the  control  of  the  school,  as 
provided  for  in  Feuchtersleben's  plan,  was  considered  a  matter  of  less 
importance  than  the  determination  of  its  duty  in  relation  to  the  support 
of  the  school.  The  participation  of  its  representatives  was  limited  almost 
entirely  to  the  necessary  action  in  securing  this  support,  the  direction  of 
the  school  being  still  exercised  by  the  local  school  superintendent,  which 
office  had  been  continued  from  the  earliest  period.  The  "concurrence," 
which  was  continued  in  force  provisionally  for  some  years,  was  gradu- 
ally modified  in  favor  of  the  lords  of  the  estates,  the  increased  obligations 
of  the  communities  being  in  a  measure  counterbalanced  by  the  improved 
^hts  of  property  consequent  upon  the  new  relations  now  established. 
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The  inflaence,  upon  the  other  hand,  of  the  civil  authorities  of  the  dis- 
trict, of  the  circle,  and  of  the  province,  (of  the  fonner,  especially  after  its 
reorganization  in  1849  and  1853,)  had  continuallj  increased  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  schools,  though  various  changes  were  made  in  the 
form  and  character  of  their  action.  But  the  ecclesiastical  superintend- 
ence over  the  schools  was  still  carefullj  preserved,  the  pastor  being  not 
merely  the  immediate  overseer  of  the  school,  but  having  a  voice  in  the 
selection  of  the  local  school  superintendent,  and  in  certain  cases  even  the 
right  of  rejection. 

On  the  18th  of  August,  1855,  however,  the  Ck)ncordat  with  the  Pope 
was  ratified,  bj  which  the  superintendence  of  the  schools  was  placed 
more  completely  in  the  hands  of  the  Church,  by  the  following  provis- 
ions:— "The  instruction  of  Catholic  youth,  in  all  public  as  well  ns  non- 
public schools,  shall  be  throughout  in  accordance  with  the  teachings  of 
the  Catholic  religion ;  the  Bishops,  by  virtue  of  their  pastoral  office, 
shall  control  religious  instruction  in  all  public  and  non-public  institutions 
of  learning,  and  watch  thereover  ctrcfully,  that  there  may  be  nothing  in 
any  branch  of  instruction  that  shall  run  counter  to  the  Catholic  faith  and 
to  moral  purity.  No  one  shall  give  religious  instruction  in  any  form 
whatever  for  a  public  or  non-public  institution,  unless  he  shall  have  re- 
ceived from  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  commission  and  authority  therefor, 
which  the  bishop  is  at  liberty  to  recall  if  he  deem  it  advisable.  All 
teachers  for  schools  designed  for  Catholics  are  placed  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  Church.  The  Chief  School  Superintendent  of  the  dio- 
cese is  to  be  appointed  by  His  Majesty  from  those  nominated  by  the 
Bishop.  If,  in  any  of  the  said  schools,  sufficient  provision  is  not  made 
for  religious  instruction,  the  Bis>hop  is  at  liberty  to  appoint  a  priest  for 
the  instruction  of  the  scholars  in  the  rudiments  of  the  faith.  The  faith 
and  morals  of  the  teacher,  desiring  engagement,  must  be  spotless,  and 
whoever  errs  from  the  right  path  shall  be  removed  from  his  position.*' 

When  a  feeling  of  the  importance  of  popular  education  had  once  taken 
firm  hold  of  the  mind  of  the  people  and  when  the  treadmill  of  the  ancient 
trinity  of  school  studies  was  once  abandoned,  the  cooperation  of  the 
communities  and  their  contributions  to  school  objects  grew  more  zealous 
and  abundant  The  provincial  capitals  and  many  of  the  larger  cities 
have  taken  pride  in  changing  their  trivial  to  high  schools  and  in  extend- 
ing the  latter  by  means  of  burgher  schools,  and  the  Jewish  districts  of 
Bohemia  have  emulated  each  other  in  establishing  high  schools  of  their 
own.  In  the  Tyrol,  where  elementary  instruction  has  always  been  the 
chief  object  of  attention,  effort  was  especially  directed  to  the  opening  of 
**  Stabiehulen^  in  localities  where  the  children  (often  not  more  than  from 
five  to  fifteen  in  number)  were  prevented  in  winter  from  attending  the 
parochial  schools,  and  a  society  was  formed  for  the  assistance  and  sup- 
port of  poor  children.  Throughout  the  provinces  almost  the  entire  in- 
crease of  the  schools  and  their  improvement  have  been  eflTccted  without 
assistance  from  the  already  overburdened  State  treasury,  and  with  many  ^ 
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instances  of  liberality  on  the  part  of  individuals  and  of  self-sacrifice  even 
by  many  of  the  poorer  communities. 

The  number  also  of  capable  teachers  has  greatly  and  rapidly  increased. 
Among  those  now  deceased  have  been  Ferdinand  Schubert,  Director  of 
the  Vienna  Normal  School,  brother  of  the  noted  composer  and  a  teacher 
of  filly  years*  experience ;  John  Strehl,  his  successor  in  the  Normal 
School,  the  excellence  of  whose  text-books  in  arithmetic  has  been  long 
acknowledged ;  Francis  Hermann,  who  restored  to  the  Normal  School  at 
Prague  the  high  reputation  enjoyed  by  it  under  Felbiger  and  Kinder- 
mann,  and  whose  books  of  methods  are  widely  used ;  and  Vincent  Spla* 
winski,  Principal  of  the  Normal  School  at  Cracow.  A  school  literature 
has  arisen,  Teachers'  Associations  have  exerted  their  beneficial  influence, 
school  libraries  have  been  formed,  school  instruction  has  become  more 
mild  and  pleasant,  and  the  schools  have  gained  the  respect  and  regard 
of  the  people. 

In  October,  1860,  the  Ministry  of  Instruction  was  dissolved  and  its  da- 
ties  transferred  to  the  newly  created  Department  of  State,  at  the  head  of 
which  Chevalier  de  Schmerling  still  continues.  In  18G2  Helfert  exhib- 
ited at  Vienna,  and  afterwards  at  the  World's  Fair  at  London,  a  rare  col- 
lection of  all  the  objects  that  could  aid  in  forming  a  just  estimate  of  what 
had  been  effected  by  the  Empire  in  the  field  of  popular  education-^em- 
bracing  ground  plans  and  elevations  of  school  buildings,  school  furniture, 
books,  apparatus,  and  all  the  appliances  and  requisites  of  instruction  ac- 
tually employed  in  the  schools,  the  written  exercises  of  the  scholars,  and 
other  material  showing  the  results  of  instruction.  At  the  close  of  the 
first  session  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  (June,  1863)  still  farther  changes 
were  made  in  the  school  administration.  Baron  von  Lewinski  being  ap- 
pointed to  Helfert's  position,  and  a  celebrated  teacher  of  the  Prague  Uni- 
versity, Chevalier  Hasner,  being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  newly  consti- 
tuted Board  of  Education. 

2.  Present  System  and  Condition  of  ScJioois. 

Such  a  degree  of  uniformity  exists  in  the  relations  of  the  common 
schools  of  the  non-Hungarian  provinces  of  the  Empire,  notwithstanding 
many  sectional  peculiarities,  that  a  somewhat  systematic  form  may  be 
given  to  a  general  description  of  their  present  condition.  Of  the  follow- 
ing sections,  numbers  1-6  will  give  the  more  general  principles  of  the 
school  system,  7-27  the  most  important  details  of  its  operation,  and 
28-31  an  account  of  the  burgher  schools,  teachers*  seminaries,  and  other 
cbsely  allied  subjects. 

1.  Classes  of  Schools  and  their  Distribution. — The  common  schools 
are  divided  into  trivial  and  ?iigh  schools.  The  trivial,  or  lower  element- 
ary schools,  are  "regular"  when  they  are  permanently  organized  in  strict 
accordance  with  legal  requirements,  and  are  either  "  parochial "  schools, 
which  should  exist  in  every  parish,  or  **  branch  "  schools,  whose  estab- 
lishment is  necessitated  by  the  residence  of  considerable  numbers  of 
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children  at  a  distance  from  the  parochial  schools.  Besides  these  there 
are  various  kinds  of  more  or  less  imperfectly  organized  or  ^'  irregular " 
schools,  such  as  necessity  or  convenience  may  require.  The  high,  or 
higher  elementary  schools^  differ  from  the  trivial  in  having  a  more  ex- 
tended course  of  instruction  to  supply  the  more  advanced  wants  of  the 
larger  communities,  and  ahio  to  prepare  for  admission  to  the  gymnasium 
or  real  school.  They  are  distinguished  as  **  high  schools  "  proper,  which 
hold  a  higher  rank  and  share  in  special  privileges,  or  as  "  parochial  high 
schools,'^  which  aside  from  a  more  extended  course  of  study  remain  still 
in  the  position  of  trivial  schools. 

At  the  capital  of  each  province  there  is  a  '^  normal "  or  "  model  high 
school,''  so  conducted,  with  such  apparatus  of  instruction  and  such  a 
grade  of  teachers,  as  to  serve  as  a  pattern  for  all  the  common  schools  of 
the  province.  AVith  this  school  there  is  always  connected  a  teachers' 
seminary,  lind  wherever  these  seminaries  are  attached  to  other  high 
schools  the  same  name  is  given  to  them.  Most  of  the  trivial  schools  and 
not  a  few  of  the  parochial  high  schools  are  attended  by  children  of  both 
sexes  and  9jrQ  hence  called  **  mixed ''  schools,  the  children  being  taught 
either  in  separate  divisions  or  in  distinct  apartments.  In  the  fourth  class 
of  the  high  school  the  sexes  are  always  organized  in  wholly  distinct 
divisions. 

To  every  school,  regular  or  irregular,  a  definite  district  is  assigned,  the 
children  within  which  limits  are  **  <lue  '*  to  the  school.  In  some  prov- 
inces much  territory  stUl  remains  not  thus  assigned,  in  consequence  of 
the  remoteness  of  the  established  schools  and  the  difficulties  of  inter- 
course. Thus  in  Bukowina  nearly  one-half  of  the  population,  in  Galicia 
nearly  a  third,  in  the  Littorale  nearly  a  fifth,  in  Dalmatia  and  Camiola 
a  sixth,  and  a  small  portion  also  in  Styria  and  Carinthia,  are  without 
schools  and  dependent  upon  such  instruction  as  the  pastors  can  give  in 
connection  with  their  religious  teaching.  In  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Silesia, 
and  the  kingdom  of  Lombardy  and  Venice,  the  schools  are  the  most  fa- 
vorably distributed,  averaging  one  school  to  5i  square  miles,  and  with  an 
average  population  of  about  1,200  to  each  school.  In  Upper  and  Lower 
Austria  the  influence  of  Vienna  is  seen  in  increasing  the  population  to 
1,200-1,400,  while  owing  to  the  extent  of  mountainous  region  the  area 
also  to  each  school  increases  to  7-10  square  miles.  In  the  Tyrol,  with 
its  high  mountains  and  rugged  valleys,  the  population  diminishes  to  less 
than  500  to  each  school,  and  while  there  is  still  one  school  to  each  seven 
miles  of  territory,  yet  the  occupations  of  the  children  often  prevent  their 
attendance  for  more  than  half  of  the  y«ar.  In  the  mountainous  prov- 
inces of  Salzburg  and  Carinthia,  on  the  other  hand,  the  poverty  of  many 
of  the  communities  reduces  the  number  of  schools  to  one  in  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  square  miles.  In  Galicia  nearly  half  the  schools  are  irregular, 
and  this  province,  together  with  Bukowina  and  Dalmatia,  are  the  most 
poorly  provided  with  schools  of  any  portion  of  non-Hungarian  Austria, 
notwithstanding  the  great  improvement  that  has  been  effected  within  a 
very  recent  period. 
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2.  Sectarian  Character, — ^Everj  school  is  essentially  sectarian,  with 
respect  alike  to  its  scholars,  teachers,  and  superintendence,  and  schools 
attended  by  children  of  different  religions  are  only  permissible  generally 
as  a  last  resort  and  with  tho  consent  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities. 
Yet  Protestant  and  Jewish  children,  where  there  is  no  school  of  their 
own  to  which  they  can  be  assigned,  are  obliged  to  attend  the  nearest 
Catholic  school,  and  in  want  of  any  such,  Jewish  children  attend  the 
nearest  Protestant  or  Greek  school,  attendance  at  school  prayers  and  re- 
ligious instruction  being,  of  course,  dispensed  with.  In  like  manner 
Protestant  schools  are  attended  by  Catholic  children.  Aside  from  the 
Jews,  each  sect  has  nearly  its  proportionate  number  of  schools ;  in  Salz- 
burg, Carniola,  and  the  Tyrol,  the  Protestant  population  is  too  much 
scattered  for  the  establishment  of  distinct  schools,  while  in  Upper  Aus- 
tria, Carinthia,  and  Galicia,  and  partially  also  in  the  Littorale  and  Styria, 
the  Protestants  have  every  where  schools  of  their  own,  more  in  number 
than  their  ratio  of  the  population  would  require,  as  in  many  cases  the 
schools  are  necessarily  small.  In  Bohemia  and  Moravia  much  of  the 
Protestant  population  is  scattered,  and  in  Bukowina  and  Galicia  their 
schools  are  mostly  confined  to  the  German  and  Hungarian  colonies.  The 
number  of  schools  belonging  to  the  Eastern  Church  is  proportionately 
less,  as  this  sect  has  but  recently  awakened  to  the  importance  of  educa- 
tion. Until  1848,  moreover,  the  Greek  schools  of  Bukowina  were  under 
the  control  of  the  Catholic  consistory,  and  their  gradual  transfer  since 
into  the  hands  of  their  own  authorities  has  greatly  promoted  their 
increase. 

8.  Effect  of  Nationality, — The  German  race,  wherever  found  within 
the  Empire,  is  more  careful  than  any  other  to  take  advantage  of  the 
means  of  public  instruction  afforded  to  its  youth,  and  on  the  easternmost 
borders  of  Central  European  civilization  the  German  colonists  are  still 
the  principal  supporters  of  the  public  schools.  Towards  the  South  the 
influence  of  this  element  gives  place  to  that  of  the  Italian.  Among  the 
branches  of  the  great  Slavonian  family  the  Czechish-Moravian  has  exerted 
the  greatest  influence  upon  the  primary  schools,  followed  by  the  Poles, 
and  these  again  by  the  Slavenes,  the  Croats,  the  Ruthenes,  and  the 
Servians.     ' 

4.  Comjmhtory  Attendance. — The  existence  of  a  regular  school  makes 
obligatory  the  attendance  of  all  children  within  its  limits  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  twelve  years,  unless  they  have  entered  a  higher  institu- 
tion or  receive  equivalent  instruction  at  home.  This  obligation  is  not 
only  general,  but  special  to  the  school  of  the  district  within  which  the 
child  resides,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  admission  can  not  be  denied  to 
any  child,  no  previous  preparation  can  be  required,  nor  can  any  degree 
of  progress  be  made  a  condition  of  his  continuance.  In  the  larger  cities 
transfer  to  other  than  the  proper  school  requires  only  the  consent  of  the 
school  superintendent  Usually  the  cooperation  of  those  immediately 
intrusted  with  the  management  of  the  school  secures  the  required  attend- 
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ancc.  Should  this  fail,  the  aid  of  the  magistrate,  and,  in  extreme  cases, 
of  the  provincial  authorities  may  be  called  upon,  who  may  place  the  chil- 
dren at  school  and  Tisit  the  parents  with  fine  or  imprisonment  Such 
fines  go  to  the  benefit  of  the  school  or  to  the  provincial  school  fund.  Tet 
stringent  measures  can  be  resorted  to  only  in  cases  of  obstinacy  or  fll- 
will  A  proper  maintenance  of  the  school  is  made  a  prior  condition  to 
constant  attendance,  and  the  removal  as  far  as  possible  of  hindrances  in 
the  way  of  attendance  must  precede  any  compulsory  measures  fur  its  en- 
forcement Numerous  ordinances  have  been  passed  upon  this  subfect, 
regulating  the  occupations  of  children,  forbidding  their  employment  in 
factories  until  nine  years  of  age  and  after  at  leai^t  one  year's  attendance 
at  school,  requiring  for  such  children  the  establishment  of  special  evening 
schools,  &c. 

5.  Support  of  Schools. — The  support  of  the  trivial  school  is  obligatory 
first  of  all  upon  the  school  community — that  is,  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
the  district  for  which  the  school  is  designed ;  and  all  the  necessary  ex- 
penses consequent  upon  its  continuance  and  improvement  fall  upon  the 
several  members  of  the  community  according  to  their  just  quota.«,  and 
the  payment  may  be  compulsorily  enforced.  Until  very  recently  the 
school  patron  shared  with  the  community  in  some  portion  of  these  ex- 
penses. In  the  erection  of  new  schools,  until  1846,  the  patron,  the  lord 
of  the  estate,  and  the  community,  were  united — the  landed  proprietor  in 
general  providing  the  land  and  materials,  the  patron  paying  the  work- 
men engaged  in  the  erection  and  fitting  up,  and  the  community  supply- 
ing other  labor.  Subsequent  repairs,  the  rent  of  buildings  for  temporary 
use,  fuel,  &c.,  were  also  a  charge  on  the  three  parties  jointly.  Upon  the 
abolition  of  feudal  relations  the  landed  proprietor  was  relieved  from  re- 
sponsibility, except  as  a  member  of  the  community  to  the  extent  of  his 
tax  assessment  within  its  limits.  The  relations  of  the  patron  and  the 
school  remained  less  simply  defined,  and  until  the  total  abolition  of 
school  patronage,  his  share  in  other  expenses  than  those  which  were 
most  urgent  and  usual  was  left  to  mutual  agreement  This  naturally  led 
in  very  many  cases  to  long  protracted  negotiations  and  to  man^  inconven- 
iences, until  the  latest  phase  of  constitutional  development  within  the 
Empire  brought  with  it  relief  In  1863  the  Government  proposed  to  the 
provincial  diets  a  law  for  the  abolition  of  patronage,  which  has  been  con- 
curred in  by  nearly  all  the  provinces  so  far  as  to  do  away  with  the  relation 
except  where  it  originated  in  an  endowment  or  rested  upon  some  like 
ground,  and  even  in  such  cases  the  extent  of  liability,  if  not  already  ex- 
pressly fixed,  was  limited  to  one-fourth  of  the  expenses,  and  the  duties 
previously  attaching  to  the  patronage  were  transferred  to  the  com- 
munity. 

Assistance  is  rendered  from  the  provincial  school  funds  only  tempora- 
rily to  such  regular  and  authorized  schools  as  can  not  otherwise  be  main- 
tained, or  pennanently  in  case  of  the  normal  and  model  schools,  which 
are  designed  for  a  general  purpose  and  not  merely  to  meet  the  necessities 
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of  a  community.  The  whole  expense  of  these  schools,  both  of  establish- 
ment and  maintenance,  are  defrayed  from  the  fund  unless  they  at  the 
same  time  fill  the  place  of  parochial  schools,  in  which  case  the  fund  ad- 
vances but  one-third  or  one-half  of  the  expense,  according  as  the  institu- 
tion is  organized  with  three  or  four  classes.  Contributions  are  also  made 
from  the  funds  to  supply  the  deficiencies  in  the  salaries  of  the  more 
poorly  paid  teachers. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  several  school  funds  in  1864  are 
given  in  a  subsequent  page.  Of  these  receipts,  about  210,000  fl.  consisted 
of  interest  upon  State  and  private  bonds ;  50,000  fl.,  of  tuition  fees  at  the 
high  schools,  and  some  others — 77,000  fl.  from  other  funds,  from  corpo- 
rations, and  private  persons — and  48,000  fl.  from  bequests  and  taxes 
upon  legacies.  Of  the  expenditures,  above  630,000  fl.  were  employed  in 
the  payment  of  the  salaries  and  pensions  of  teachers.  The  excess  of  the 
expenditures  above  the  receipts,  amounting  in  1864  to  896,768  fl.,  is  paid 
from  the  National  Treasury.  Several  of  the  provincial  diets  also  made 
considerable  appropriations  in  1863  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition 
of  teachers,  and  in  1 864  still  more  was  done.  It  is  roughly  estimated 
that  the  total  expenditure  by  the  State  and  provincial  governments,  by 
communities  and  private  persons,  and  from  funds  and  endowments,  for 
common  school  purposes,  amounted  in  1864  to  10,000,000  fl.  The  ex- 
penditures of  the  city  of  Vienna  alone  amounted  in  1802  to  above 
460,000  fl.,  of  which  217,000  fl.  were  paid  to  teachers,  and  157,000  fl. 
for  new  school  and  gymnasium  buildings. 

6.  School  Superintendence.  In  general,  the  supervision  of  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  schools  rests  with  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  while  the 
care  of  its  financial  and  material  interests  is  intrusted  to  secular  officials, 
both  agencies  cooperating  and  assisting  each  other  as  far  as  possible. 
The  immediate  oversight  is  committed,  by  Church  and  State  alike,  to  the 
local  pastor,  of  whatever  creed,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  the  instruc- 
tion and  discipline  of  the  school  are  what  they  should  be,  to  observe  the 
conduct  and  habits  of  the  teacher  and  the  attendance  of  the  pupils,  and 
to  advanco  as  he  is  able  the  school  and  its  interests.  He  has,  however, 
no  authority  beyond  that  of  advice,  admonition,  and  reprimand.  The 
community  is  represented  by  the  local  school  superintendent,  who  watches 
over  the  condition  of  the  school  buildings  and  furniture,  the  observance 
of  the  prescribed  school  hours  and  scheme  of  lessons,  the  public  behavior 
of  the  teacher,  the  treatment  and  conduct  of  the  scholars  and  their  regu- 
larity of  attendance,  and  the  payment  of  all  dues  to  the  teachers,  and 
reports  to  the  proper  authorities  all  complaints  and  offenses.  Schools  be- 
longing to  religious  orders  are  under  the  immediate  care  of  the  heads  of 
the  societies.  High  schools  which  are  not  also  parochial  schools  are  left 
to  the  director,  with  the  general  supervision  of  the  pastor.  Local  funds 
and  endowment  are  under  the  charge  of  the  local  magistrate  with  the 
pastor  and  superintendent,  unless  their  management  was  otherwise  pro- 
yided  for  by  the  founders. 
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All  the  common  schools  within  a  deanery,  superintcndency,  or  like 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  are  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  ^*  school- 
district  superintendent,'*  who  is  usually  the  dean  (or  corresponding  Pro- 
testant or  Greek  official)  and  in  the  Catholic  districts  has  also  the  OTer- 
sig^t  of  the  Jewish  schools,  which  oversight  is,  however,  somewhat  of 
a  negative  character  and  limited  to  the  methods,  management,  and  moral 
conduct  of  the  teacher.  He  decides  such  questions  as  may  be  brought 
before  him,  has  an  important  influence  in  the  appointment  of  teachers, 
tests  their  efficiency  by  regular  annual  visits,  and  examines  into  such 
fiiults  in  the  schools  of  his  district  as  may  be  brought  to  his  notice.  Uis 
visits  are  publicly  announced,  and  all  the  subordinate  school  officers 
and  others  are  notified  and  expected  to  bo  present.  He  reports  the  re- 
sults with  his  suggestions,  making  mention  of  those  teachers  and  pastors 
who  are  especially  energetic  and  faithful.  lie  has  also  to  preside  over 
the  teachers*  conferences  of  his  district  lie  is  aided  and  sustained  by 
the  presiding  civil  official  of  the  district,  who  has  charge  also  of  all  the 
external  affiurs  of  the  schools,  should  urge  negligent  communities  and 
individuals  to  the  performance  of  their  duties,  supply  means  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  compulsory  measures,  and  inform  himself  as  far  as  possible  of 
the  condition  of  the  schools. 

The  Catholic  schools  of  a  diocese  and  the  Protestanl  schools  of  a 
higher  character  are  under  the  superior  supervision  of  the  bishop  and  his 
consistory  and  of  the  superintendent  respectively,  acting  in  the  name  of 
both  Church  and  State.  The  influence  of  the  bishop  upon  religious  in- 
struction and  the  character  and  choice  of  school-books,  and  in  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  of  religion,  attaches  to  his  clerical  position ;  his  authority 
in  the  choice  of  district  superintendents,  and  his  participation  in  the  visit- 
ation of  schools,  in  the  organization  of  teachers*  seminaries,  and  in  the 
appointment  of  teachers  are  given  him  by  law.  The  emperor  also  ap- 
points a  member  of  the  chapter,  on  nomination  of  the  bishop,  as  *^  chief 
superintendent  ^  for  the  Catholic  schools,  whose  approval  is  necessary  to 
the  ratification  of  the  proceedings  upon  school  matters.  In  case  of  dis- 
agreement, appeal  may  be  made  to  the  provincial  authorities.  He  has 
also  immediate  supervision  of  the  schools  in  the  place  of  episcopal  resi- 
dence, and  the  general  right  of  visitation  in  extraordinary  cases. 

The  highest  administrative  school  authority  within  the  province  is  the 
provincial  goyernment  It  should  sec  that  the  school  duties  of  subordi- 
nate officials  are  fiiithfully  performed,  confirms  the  appointments  of  dis- 
trict superintendents,  the  plan  of  instruction  in  the  teachers*  seminaries, 
and  the  location  of  such  teachers  as  are  not  appointed  directly  by  itself 
or  by  the  bishop,  determines  the  language  to  be  used  in  instruction,  and 
gives  permission  for  the  establishment  of  new  trivial  schools  and  for  their 
promotion  to  high  schools.  Its  authority  is  exercised  by  a  provincial 
council  or,  appointed  as  *''  Educational  Referee,**  with  whom  for  the 
management  of  what  relates  purely  to  instruction,  there  is  associated 
another  councilor  as  "Common  School  Inspector**  for  the  province, 
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whose  duty  it  is  to  draw  up  opinions,  reports,  and  propositions  respecting 
the  schools  and  to  prepare  himself  for  this  hy  regular  journeys  of  in- 
spection, investigating  the  condition  of  every  school  and  giving  especial 
and  constant  attention  to  the  teachers*  seminaries  and  teachers*  conferences. 
His  report  receives  the  immediate  attention  of  the  government  and  upon 
subjects  within  the  sphere  of  his  superintendence  no  action  can  be  taken 
contrary  to  his  opinion  without  appeal  in  each  case  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

Finally,  the  supreme  control  of  the  entire  school  system  of  the  non- 
Uungarian  provinces  is  conducted  by  the  State  Department  of  Worship 
and  In3truction,  which  prepares  all  general  school  laws,  determines  the 
organization  of  all  public  schools,  regulates  their  distribution  into  school- 
districts,  has  the  appointment  and  nomination  of  certain  school  officials, 
controls  the  whole  school-book  system,  and  has  the  oversight  of  the 
school  funds.  A  **  Council  of  Instruction  **  is  attached  to  the  Depart- 
ment, which  has  simply  advisory  oversight  of  all  educational  bills  and 
ordinances,  the  erection,  change,  or  abolition  of  schools,  school-books  and 
means  of  teaching,  examines  the  reports  of  the  school  councilors  and 
takes  the  initiative  in  all  educational  measures. 

In  the  Military  Frontier  the  schools  are  wholly  under  the  military 
superintendence  of  the  company,  regiment,  and  battalion  commands,  over 
whom  are  the  two  general  commanders  at  Agram  and  Tcmesvar,  who 
report  immediately  to  the  War  Department  at  Vienna.  All  the  general 
ordinances  of  the  Empire  relating  to  the  course  of  study  and  school-books, 
apply  equally  to  this  territory. 

The  whole  system  of  Catholic  schools  is  thus  under  the  supervision  of 
11,076  pastors,  988  district  superintendents,  and  45  bishops  and  their 
consistories;  the  Qreek  schools  are  under  133  pastors,  22  district  super- 
intendents, and  2  bishops ;  the  Protestant  schools  are  under  191  pastors, 
28  district  superintendents,  and  7  superintendents. 

7.  School  Buildingi,  The  **  School  Constitution  "  contains  precise  in- 
structions respecting  the  construction  of  school-houses,  requiring  for  each 
*upil  seven  and  a  half  square  feet  of  floor  surface,  three  and  a  quarter 
feet  of  bench  room,  with  a  height  of  at  least  ten  feet,  a  passage  of  two 
and  a  half  feet  between  th.o  benches,  and  a  raised  platform  for  the  teacher, 
lighted  from  the  left  side.  A  vegetable  garden  and  orchard  should  bo 
attached  to  the  country  schools  if  possible.  In  Vienna,  in  view  of  the 
probable  outlay  of  4,000,000  fl.  for  buildings  within  the  next  twenty  years, 
the  most  approved  principles  of  school  architecture  have  been  followed 
in  the  prescribed  plans,  by  which  the  parochial  high  schools  must  be 
Aimished  with  at  least  eight  school-rooms,  none  above  the  second  story, 
not  facing  noisy  streets,  nor  exposed  to  storms.  Each  room  must  contain 
from  450  to  700  square  feet,  suitably  lighted  and  ventilated.  There  is 
also  an  examination-hall  twice  as  large,  a  gymnasial  hall  on  the  ground 
floor  of  900  feet  area,  and  a  gymnasial  ground  for  summer  exercises. 
The  building  should  also  include  rooms  for  the  residence  of  the  principal 
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teacher.  When  the  edifice  is  intended  for  two  schools,  separate  passages 
and  stairways  are  provided  for  the  boys  and  girl 9,  and  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  water  should  al^*ays  be  furnished  for  drinking  and  other  uses. 

The  use  of  apartments  in  a  private  house  for  the  purposes  of  a  regular 
school  is  no  longer  permitted.  The  erection  and  maintenance  of  suitable 
balldings  is  the  duty  of  the  district  authorities.  More  recently  a  local 
committee  prepare  the  plans,  specifications  and  estimates,  which  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  district  authorities,  or  in  more  important  cases  to  the  circle 
or  provincial  authorities,  and  a  committee  is  also  appointed  for  the  direc- 
tion of  the  work.  Where  the  recent  laws  abolishing  the  school  patronage 
have  gone  into  force,  the  community  have  more  immediate  control  and 
only  a  general  oversight  rests  with  the  district  authorities. 

8.  Grades  of  Teachers.  The  trivial  school,  and  also  generally  the  ^ 
parochial  high  school,  is  under  a  single  ** teacher,"  assisted,  if  necessary, 
by  "undcr-teachers,"  who  board  in  his  family,  and  can  marry  only  with 
the  consent  of  certain  of  the  higher  school  authorities.  In  the  model 
school  the  teacher  is  designated  as  the  ^*  model  teacher.'*  The  high 
school  is  under  a  *' director,**  with  as  many  teachers  as  classes,  who  may 
also  receive  the  title  of  ^^  professor.**  The  parochial  high  schools  of  the 
city  of  Vienna  rank  in  this  respect  nearly  with  the  high  schools  proper, 
the  instructors  being  known  as  **  principals  **  and  teachers.  Directors 
and  teachers  of  high  and  trivial  schools  have  the  privileges  of  State  offi- 
cials of  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  rank  respectively,  wear  the  corres- 
ponding uniform,  and  claim  certain  recognitions  of  rank  and  position. 
Under-tcachers  are  only  relieved  from  military  service.  In  the  high 
schools  a  **  catcchist  **  is  always  employed  for  religious  instruction,  who 
is  free  from  pastoral  duties.  In  the  female  schools  there  is  a  similar  sys- 
tem of  female  teachers  and  assistants,  though,  with  the  exception  of  the 
convent  schools  which  may  also  be  under  the  charge  of  male  directors, 
some  branches  and  even  whole  classes  arc  often  confided  to  male  teachers. 
The  Vienna  authorities  have  declared  in  favor  of  placing  the  public  fe- 
male schools  under  male  teachers  exclusivel}'. 

9.  Election  of  Teachers,  Candidates  for  schools  must  have  the  cer- 
tificates of  their  final  school  examination,  or  the  evidence  of  a  dispensa- 
tion from  it,  and  must  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  religious  senti- 
ments, moral  character,  and  success  if  previously  in  service.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  they  should  be  free  from  physical  infirmity,  be  under  forty 
years  of  age,  be  citizens  of  Austria,  and  have  no  relations  or  connections 
engaged  at  the  sauie  school.  The  second  and  third  disqualifications  may 
be  avoided  by  dispensations  from  the  State  Department  or  from  the  empe- 
ror, and  in  respect  to  the  last,  trivial  school  teachers  may  have  their  sons 
as  assistants. 

In  case  of  a  vacancy  in  a  trivial  school,  six  weeks  public  notice  is  given 
by  the  bishop,  the  applications  of  the  candidates  are  examined  by  the 
district  superintendent,  and  such  as  are  found  satisfactory  arc  reported 
by  him  to  the  patron,  where  such  exists,  who  must  make  an  unconditional 
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selection  within  four  weeks.  This  choice  is  approved  by  the  bishop,  and 
concurred  in  by  the  superintendent,  or  a  new  choice  is  made.  Where 
school  patronage  does  not  exist,  the  superintendent  selects  the  candidate, 
paying  due  regard  to  the  opinion  of  the  pastor  and  wish  of  the  community. 
In  schools  attached  to  religious  orders,  the  teacher  is  appointed  by  the 
head  of  the  order,  or  is  nominated  to  the  provincial  authorities  by  the 
bishop.  Under  teachers  are  appointed  by  the  superintendent,  with  the 
approval  of  the  bishop  and  the  district  magistrate.  The  right  of  presen- 
tation to  Protestant  and  Jewish  schools  belongs  to  the  religious  societies, 
their  choice  being  confirmed  by  the  provincial  authorities. 

The  selection  of  a  candidate  for  the  principalship  of  a  parochial  high 
school  is  made  by  the  bishop  and  confirmed  by  the  provincial  authorities; 
the  remaining  teachers  are  selected  by  the  district  superintendent  and  con- 
firmed by  the  bishop.  For  the  high  schools  the  call  for  candidates  is 
issued  by  the  provincial  authorities,  who  can  dissent  from  the  choice  of 
the  patron  only  for  well  grounded  reasons,  and  in  case  of  disagreement, 
right  of  appeal  exists  to  the  State  Department  Failing  the  right  of 
presentation,  election  is  made  by  the  provincial  authorities  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  bishop.  These  teachers  serve  three  years  upon  probation 
before  their  permanent  engagement  In  the  parochial  high  schools  of 
Vienna  a  like  probation  of  two  years  is  required.  Applicants  for  positions 
in  the  normal  high  schools  must  have  demonstrated  their  fitness  by  pre- 
vious service  at  other  high  schools,  which  service  is  allowed  in  determin- 
ing their  seniority  and  corresponding  grade  of  salary.  The  director  is 
appointed  by  the  State  Department,  on  nomination  of  the  provincial 
authorities  approved  by  the  bishop.  Catechists  are  appointed  by  the 
bishop  and  provincial  authorities,  after  subjecting  the  candidates  to  a 
suitable  examination. 

10.  Teachers'  Salaries,  It  is  the  duty  of  the  community  to  secure  to 
the  teacher  of  the  trivial  school  a  sufficient  salary.  Where  the  established 
tuition  fees,  the  income  from  endowments,  and  the  privilege  of  residence 
in  the  school  building  does  not  suffice,  the  deficiency  is  made  good  by 
the  grant  or  use  of  land,  or  a  money  payment  is  made,  to  be  collected 
like  other  taxes.  Where  contributions  in  money  or  in  -  kind  are  still 
obligatory  upon  individuals,  the  community  regulates  the  amount,  quality, 
and  times  of  payment— or  where  these  and  similar  modes  of  payment 
have  been  abolished,  commutation  of  the  payments  in  kind  has  been 
made  at  two-thirds  of  their  average  value  during  the  preceding  ten  years, 
the  deficit  being  made  good  by  the  community.  Under- teachers,  besides 
lodging  and  decent  subsistence  in  the  family  of  the  teacher,  receive  also 
a  salary  proportionate  to  the  revenues  of  the  school.  Those  engaged  in 
the  instruction  of  branch  schools  receive  a  suitable  compensation  from 
the  neighborhoods  where  the  schools  are  situated.  Temporary  supplies 
made  necessary  by  a  teacher's  sickness  or  other  cause,  are  paid  from  his 
salary  so  far  as  it  can  be  done,  and  otherwise  by  the  community.  When 
the  incapacity  of  the  teacher  from  old  age  or  sickness  makes  a  permanent 
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Bobstitate  necessary,  his  salary  is  paid  by  the  community,  assisted  if  need 
be  bv  the  school  fund. 

The  offices  of  trivial  teacher  and  church  chorister  arc  every  where  uni- 
ted, except  in  the  larger  towns,  but  the  teacher  can  never  be  required  to 
assist  in  the  choir  services  without  compensation  nor  to  the  detriment  of 
his  school  duties,  and  the  office  of  chorister  is  to  be  always  considered 
as  subordinate  to  that  of  the  teacher.  The  duties  of  sexton  and  bell- 
ringer  may  be  declined  by  the  teacher  for  sufficient  reason. 

An  authenticated  statement  is  required  to  be  made  of  alf  the  important 
items  of  the  teacher's  income,  from  whatever  source  derived,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  detailed  form,  and  of  all  the  necessary  expenses  to  be  paid 
therefrom,  as  for  undcr-teachers,  bellows- blowers,  cleaning  of  s<!hooI-roora 
and  church,  taxes,  &c.  This  statement  becomes  a  permanent  authoritativa 
document,  upon  which,  in  case  of  arrearages,  execution  may  be  based  by 
the  civil  authorities.  Care  is  taken  that  the  income  of  the  ttacher,  once 
ascertained,  shall  remain  intact ;  dues  which  were  once  paid  him  for  ser- 
vices not  now  legally  required,  as  for  the  ringing  the  church  bells  in  tem- 
pests, and  the  offering  of  incense,  are  still  to  be  paid  him,  and  assess- 
ments upon  the  property  of  cathedrals  and  convents,  if  once  fixed  and 
regularly  made,  are  still  to  be  paid  though  the  religious  body  may  have 
become  defunct  Payments  in  kind  can  not  be  arbitrarily  commuted 
below  their  true  value,  nor  can  the  teacher  even  resign  a  claim  to  the 
injury  of  the  school  income  or  of  a  future  teacher,  nor  upon  his  own 
judgment  accept  of  an  offer  from  the  community  respecting  the  amount 
of  his  future  salary.  Agreements  in  which  a  teacher  yields  any  of  his 
strict  rights,  out  of  regard  to  the  community,  can  be  but  temporary  and 
with  a  reservation  of  the  rights  of  his  successor.  School  buildings  arc 
free  from  tax,  but  the  incomes  of  teachers  in  places  of  over  4,000  inhabi- 
tants, or  if  exceeding  630  fl.,  arc  subject  to  the  same  taxes  as  other  in- 
comes and  occupations. 

The  minimum  salary  is  fixed  at  210-315  fl.,  (for  undcr-teachers,  at 
half  this  amount,)  and  any  deficiency  in  this  sum  is  to  be  made  good  by 
the  community,  assisted,  if  necessary,  from  the  school  fund.  This  mini- 
mum is  not  conclusive,  but  the  average  expenses  of  living  in  any  place 
are  to  be  considered  in  detennining  the  sufficiency  of  a  salary.  Other 
occupations  are  allowed  so  far  as  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  proper 
duties  of  the  school — and  especially  that  of  giving  additional  hours  of 
instruction  to  their  scholars,  not  excluding  those  of  poor  parent**,  the 
fees  for  which  are  divided  by  agreement  between  the  teacher  and  under- 
teachers.  In  the  Protestant  schools  of  Vienna  this  after-instruction  is 
done  away  with.  In  the  country  the  business  of  a  community  clerk, 
from  the  amount  of  writing  to  be  done,  very  often  necessarily  devolves 
upon  the  teacher.  Under-teachers  may  also  engage  in  private  instruc- 
tion in  the  studies  of  the  school,  in  singing,  drawing,  instrumental  music, 
&c.  While  also  the  engagement  of  teachers  in  different  branches  of 
agriculture,  in  the  culture  of  silk,  (in  Styria  especially,)  and  in  the  care 
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of  bees,  (in  all  the  German  and  Slavonian  provinces,)  is  desired  and 
encouraged,*  occupation  in  any  trade  is  as  strictly  forbidden,  and  even 
the  carrying  on  of  a  private  school  can  be  done  only  with  the  consent  of 
the  State  Department 

The  preceding  remarks  apply  as  well  to  the  teachers  of  the  parochial 
high  schools ;  it  is  the  intention  here,  however,  that  the  salary  shall  be 
such  as  to  secure  men  competent  for  the  positions.  The  office  of  choris- 
ter is  seldom  attached  to  the  school,  and  in  most  of  the  large  cities  fixed 
salaries  are  paid  by  the  communities.!  The  salaries  of  high  school 
teachers  are  also  paid  from  the  revenues  of  the  communities,  unless  the 
schools  have  taken  the  place  of  extinct  Jesuit  colleges,  (as  sometimes  in 
Bohemia  and  Moravia,)  or  are  attached  to  teachers*  seminaries  and  con- 
sequently sustained  from  the  school  fund.  The  occupations  of  the  teach- 
ers, aside  from  their  school  duties,  are  under  the  supervision  of  the 
director.  The  catechists  are  paid  as  other  teachers,  but  in  general  no 
compensation  is  made  to  pastors  for  religious  instruction. 

11.  Removal  and  DismiMal  of  Teachers. — Monks  who  are  engaged  in 
teaching  may  be  called  away  by  the  head  of  their  order,  but  only  after 
three  years  of  service  and  at  the  close  of  a  school  year.  Trivial  teachers 
can  be  removed  only  by  the  provincial  authorities  with  the  approval  of 
the  bishop  and  after  the  failure  of  all  minor  measures  for  his  amendment 
by  the  pastor,  district  superintendent,  and  bishop.  Offenses  which  endan- 
ger the  welfare  of  the  scholars  or  are  punishable  in  the  courts  of  justice 
are  alone  followed  by  immediate  dismissal.  Even  when  no  longer  com- 
petent for  the  duties  of  the  school  from  advanced  age  or  sickness,  the 
only  measure  to  be  adopted  is  the  appointment  of  an  assistant  Resig- 
nation in  favor  of  a  third  party,  with  a  reservation  of  a  portion  of  the 
school  income,  is  no  longer  permitted,  even  in  behalf  of  the  son  of  the 
incumbent  A  teacher  can  change  his  under-teachers  only  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  superintendent  and  after  six  weeks  notice.  Like  notice  is 
required  on  the  part  of  the  under- teacher,  but  such  changes  can  not  be 
made  without  sufficient  reason  before  the  close  of  a  school  term.  The 
dismissal  of  an  under-tcacher  must  be  preceded  by  admonition  from  the 
teacher,  pastor,  and  superintendent,  and  the  bishop  may  forbid  his  far- 
ther employment  in  the  schools  of  his  diocese.  A  formal  publication  of 
his  incapacity  for  teaching  can,  however,  only  be  made  by  the  provincial 
authorities. — The  directors -and  teachers  of  the  high  schools  are  subject 
to  the  rules  governing  the  removal  of  State  officials. 

*  In  Bobemift,  Silesia,  and  Moravit,  moch  interest  is  taken  by  the  country  teachers  in  africal- 
tore  and  orcharding,  and  the  number  of  orchards  attached  to  the  schools  has  increased  in  seven 
years  from  849  to  1,800,  with  170,000  grafted  trees.    In  Silesia  the  raising  of  bees  has  rapidly  in 
created,  so  that  in  IBfiO  there  were  80  schools  which  had  already  nearly  500  hives. 

t  In  Vienna  three-sevenths  of  the  principols  receive  1,000  fl.;  the  remainder  800  fl.,  with  a  reti 
dence  rent  free,  in  ail  cases,  or  an  equivalent.    The  teachers  of  the  first  class  receive  600  fl.  and 
500  fl. ;  second  class  teachers,  400  fl.  and  300  fl. ;  the  number  of  teachers  in  the  four  grades  being 
in  the  proportion  of  five,  six,  eight,  and  twelve.    Advancement  within  a  class  is  made  by  senior 
ity ;  from  one  class  to  another,  by  appointment. 

[T\>  be  C^iUimu»i.l 
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Thi  chief  difScolty  with  which  a  writer,  who  urges  a  reform  in  education,  haa 
to  struggle,  is  the  general  ignonmoe  of  its  na(ure,~-o(  what  it  can  do  for  man- 
kind. If  correct  notions  of  its  power  were  once  impressed  upon  the  public 
mind,  so  that  men  should  feel  the  extent  of  their  own  educational  want,  luh 
provements,  which  are  now  year  after  year  vainly  urged  uix>n  their  attention, 
would  at  once  be  carried  into  effect  The  utmost  tliat  is  hoped,  or  dreamed  bj 
theorists,  would  be  outstripped  in  action  and  practice  by  the  energies  of  society, 
working  out  education,  as  they  hare  worked  out  tlie  arts  dependent  on  the 
physical  sciences.  In  attempting,  therefore,  to  prove  the  advantage  of  giving 
increased  social  importance  to  the  educational  profossion,  it  will  }j*j  requisite,  in 
the  first  place,  to  point  out  how  much  more  tlian  is  usually  supposed  is  prop- 
erty included  in  education,  and  to  show  something  of  its  power  over  human 
happiness. 

Education,  then,  does  not  mean  merely  reading  and  writing,  nor  any  degree, 
however  considerable,  of  mere  intellectual  instruction.  It  is,  in  ita  largest  sense, 
a  process  which  extends  from  the  commencement  to  tlie  terminatif^n  of  exists 
ence.  A  child  comes  into  the  world,  and  at  onoe  his  education  Inrgins.  OiUm 
at  bis  birth  the  seeds  of  disease  or  deformity  are  sown  in  his  constitution — and 
while  he  hangs  at  his  motlier  s  breast,  he  is  imbibing  impressions  whidi  will  re- 
main with  him  through  life.  During  tlic  first  ptrvA  of  infanoy,  tiie  physical 
finame  expands  and  strengthens;  but  its  delicate  structure  is  irjflu<.'nce<l  for  good 
or  evil  by  all  surroundmg  drcumstanceSf^leanlinofs,  l:giit,  air,  f'y^d,  warmth. 
By  and  by,  the  young  being  within  shows  itself  more.  TIjo  s^ims  l^ecome 
quidker.  The  desires  and  affections  assume  a  more  d'/finite  sliap'?.  Kv<rry  tA^ 
jeet  which  gives  a  sensation,  every  desire  gratified  or  d'/rjiod.  '-very  a/.t,  wMd, 
or  look  of  affection  or  of  unkindness,  has  its  effect,  sr/mctiru^.'S  rJight  and  imfjef' 
ceptible,  sometimes  obvious  and  permanent,  in  buli'iing  up  the  human  Ixring; 
or,  rather,  in  determining  the  direction  in  which  it  will  uut/tA  up  and  urjfold  it' 
aelC  Through  the  diffen'Ut  states  of  the  infant  tlie  c^jild,  tlje  l/^iy,  tlie  y^utli, 
the  man,  the  development  of  his  physical,  intellectual,  and  nrK/ral  nature  gr^es 
on,  the  various  circumstances  of  his  condition  inceisautly  acting  uj^^n  liim — tl»e 
bealthfulness  or  unhcalthfulness  of  tlie  air  he  breathec;  thr  kiu'l  and  the  sufB' 
dency  of  Ul^  ff>od  and  dotlilng;  the  degr*.-*  in  whi'jh  Lis  pl.yw'Al  y^wtirn  are 
exerted;  the  freedom  with  which  his  sensors  are  aliow<;d  'T  t-hf^fjuthfrf^  U*  ex^rr- 
age  themselves  upon  external  objects;  the  exHrui  Uj  whicii  hk  Uf^tiliUzn  *A  n* 
membering;  comparing,  reasoning,  are  task^.-d ;  tb«  sc/'Jiidn  ku^i  B'mhtM  *A  Itocrie; 
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the  moral  example  of  parents ;  the  discipline  of  school ;  the  nature  and  degree 
of  liis  studios,  rewards,  and  punishments;  the  personal  qualities  of  his  compan- 
ions; the  opinions  and  practices  of  the  society,  juvenile  and  advanced,  in  which 
he  moves;  and  the  character  of  the  public  institutions  under  whicli  he  lives. 
The  successive  operation  of  all  these  circumstances  upon  a  human  being  from 
earliest  childhood  constitutes  his  education ; — an  education  which  does  not  ter- 
minate with  the  arrival  of  manhood,  but  continues  tlirough  life, — which  is  itself 
upon  the  concurrent  testimony  of  revelation  and  reason,  a  state  of  probation  or 
education  for  a  subsequent  and  more  glorious  existence. 

The  first  inquiries,  then,  which  present  themselves  are,  whether  circumstances 
act  upon  the  mind  at  random,  or  according  to  any  fixed  and  discoverable  laws? 
— and  bow  far  is  it  in  our  power  to  control  their  operation  ?  To  these  it  can  be 
answered,  that  the  growth  of  the  human  being,  from  infancy  up,  in  mind  as  well 
as  in  body,  takes  place,  at  all  events  to  a  great  extent^  according  to  fixed  laws. 
The  assertion  is  qualified  simply  to  avoid  certain  controversies  which  have  do 
practical  relation  to  the  subject  No  one  can  observe  the  movements  of  his 
own  mind,  or  the  mental  operations  of  another,  particularly  a  child,  without  dis- 
covering the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  same  combinations  of  thoughts,  or  of 
thoughts  and  acts.  When  two  sensations,  or  a  sensation  and  an  idea,  or  two 
ideas,  have  been  frequently  experienced  together,  the  occurrence  of  one  colls  up 
the  other.  The  name  "  table  "  suggests  the  idea.  Tlie  first  word  of  a  familiar 
poem  brings  the  others  after  it  A  sudden  blow  excites  anger.  Frequent  pain 
makes  fretfulness  habitual.  Here  we  see  the  operation  of  laws^ — laws  of  mind 
discoverable  by  observation  of  nature,  like  the  laws  of  mechanics  or  astronomy. 
These  must  form  the  basis  of  practical  education, — the  science  on  whicli  the  art 
ia  founded.  The  practical  art  of  education  has  regard  to  a  small  part  only  of  the 
long  train  of  circumstances  which  operate  upon  a  human  being ; — namely,  that 
portion  which  belongs  to  his  early  life,  and  which  is  within  the  control  of  others. 
In  this  sense  education  means  the  body  of  practical  rules,  for  the  regulation  of 
the  circumstances  about  children,  by  which  they  may  be  trained  up  to  the  great- 
est perfection  of  their  nature. 

The  nature  of  the  laws  of  the  human  constitution,  and  of  the  power  which  a 
knowledge  of  them  can  give  us,  ^ill  appear  more  distinctly  from  a  consideration 
of  each  of  the  three  branches  into  which  education  is  now,  by  common  consent^ 
divided — physical,  intellectual,  and  moral.  It  is  convenient  to  consider  them 
separately,  but  each  is  intimately  connected  with  the  others.  It  will  not  be 
necessary  to  attempt,  even  in  the  most  abridged  form,  a  complete  view  of  any 
one  of  these  branches.  A  reference  to  a  few  principles  in  each  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  show  that,  by  the  general  application  of  a  system  of  education  adapted 
to  the  wants  and  capacities  of  human  nature,  the  condition  of  society,  and  par- 
ticularly of  its  poorer  classes,  could  be  greatly  elevated,  and  a  host  of  evils  which 
afflict  mankind  avoided. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

• 

Tlie  infiuence  of  the  physical  frame  upon  the  intellect^  morals,  and  happiness 
of  a  human  being,  is  now  universally  admitted.  Perhaps  the  extent  of  this  in- 
fluence will  be  thought  greater  in  proportion  to  the  accuracy  with  which  the 
subject  is  examined.  The  train  of  thought  and  feeling  is  perpetually  affected  by 
the  occurrence  of  sensations  arising  from  the  state  of  our  internal  organs.  The 
connection  of  high  mental  excitement  with  the  physical  system  is  obyioofl 
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space  the  iDcloacd  atmosphere  of  which,  even  with  the  best  ventilation  in  the 
daytime,  would  supply  but  a  small  proportion' of  the  requisite  quantity  of  vital 
air.  With  its  absolute  impurities  it  is  nothing  less  than  slow  poison  to  Uie 
sleepers.  In  these  rooms  it  frequently  happens  that  the  children,  particularly  the 
younger  ones,  who  need  air  most,  are  shut  up  for  safety  in  the  daytime,  during 
the  absence  of  working  parents.  And  when  they  are  l^t  loose  their  spoi  ts  take 
place  in  these  same  narrow  lanes  and  alleys,  where  physical  contaminations  are 
the  least  evils  that  can  befall  them.  « 

It  is  not  easy  to  remedy  these  evils,  but  much  may  be  done  to  diminish  them. 
A  good  largo  play-ground  should  be  considered  an  indispensable  part  of  every 
school.  Here,  at  least,  the  children  might  breathe  as  pure  an  atmosphere  as 
large  towns  could  supply,  and,  what  is  of  not  less  consequence,  feel  practically 
its  importance.  Play-grounds  would,  indeed,  frequently  be  expensive ;  but  on 
what  public  object  is  expenditure  justifiable  if  not  on  this,  which  so  intimately 
concerns  the  health, — and  through  the  health,  as  well  as  in  a  more  direct  man- 
ner, the  morals  of  the  people  7  It  is  not  a  good,  but  a  mischief,  to  crowd  chil- 
dren into  rooms  for  the  purpose  of  schooling,  where  there  is  no  play-ground,  and 
a  supply  of  pure  air  is  impossible.  Yet,  in  all  great  towns,  numbers  of  such 
schools  may  bo  found,  in  which,  on  entrance,  the  atmosphere  is  felt  perfectly 
oppressive,  and  the  children  appear  languid  and  restless,  enlivened  only  by  the 
casual  opening  of  the  door,  to  admit  at  the  same  moment  a  visitor  and  a  stream 
of  fresh  air.  The  roost  open,  airy,  and  healthful  localities  should  invariably  be 
selected  for  schools.  School  business  should  be  frequently  interrupted  by  a 
short  run  into  the  play-ground.  A  few  minutes  so  used  would  infuse  vigor  into 
all  proceedings.  When  the  business  of  a  class  admitted  of  its  being  taken  into 
the  open  nir  in  fine  weather,  a  master  would  often  find  the  change  sufficient  to 
convert  languor  into  alertness  and  attention. 

Habits  of  cleanliness  are  both  healthful  and  moralizing.  The  skin  is  an  or- 
gan through  which,  by  means  of  a  constant  but  insensible  perspiration,  a  great 
part  of  the  waste  matter  of  the  human  body  is  carried  off.  When  it  remains 
without  washing  for  any  length  of  time,  the  matter  collected  on  its  surface  ob- 
structs the  minute  vessels  or  apertures,  of  which  it  contains  a  greater  number 
than  an  equal  surface  of  the  finest  cambric,  and  prevents  the  waste  matter  from 
passing  out  The  consequence  is,  that  some  of  the  other  excretory  organs  are 
stimulated  to  an  unhealthy  action, — ^and  this  gradually  produces  weakness  and 
ill  health,  or  some  specific  form  of  disease,  as  of  the  bowels  or  lungs.  When  we 
know  that  numbers  pass  through  life,  having  scarcely  ever  given  their  entire 
persons  a  tliorough  ablution :  that  multitudes  never  dream  of  touching  with 
water  any  part  of  their  bodies  but  the  face,  the  hands,  and  sometimes  the  feet, 
except  during  the  extreme  heat  of  summer,  we  can  readily  find  in  such  habits 
the  cause  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  disease  which  exists.  The  healthful 
action  of  the  skin  requires  that  its  impurities  should  be  removed  by  regular  ab- 
lutions of  the  entire  person.  Tlie  delicious  excitement  of  the  first  bath  in  sum- 
mer, to  those  who  discontinue  bathing  in  winter,  is  chiefly  caused  by  the  stimu- 
lus given  to  the  cutaneous  vessels,  and  through  them  to  the  whole  system,  by 
the  removal  of  the  collected  impurities  of  many  months.  Many,  to  whom  en- 
tiro  ablution  by  bathing  or  sponging  is  a  daily  practice,  can  speak  of  its  admira- 
ble efficacy  in  bracing  and  harmonizing  the  system,  and  guarding  it  against  the 
varieties  of  colds,  coughs,  &c.    Such  habits  appear  extremely  troublesome  and 
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Aflknll  of  acquirement  to  thoee  who  grow  op  to  mature  life  with  oppoeite  onea ; 
but  it  ia  in  our  power,  bj  education,  to  make  them  an  essential  part  of  the  na' 
fm9  of  tlie  joung.  Children  might  be  trained  to  habits  of  strict  and  entire 
deanlineai,  which  would  never  leaye  them,  because  they  would  make  it  &r 
Bore  painAil  to  omit  regular  ablution  than  it  now  is  to  the  rooet  reluctant  to 
practice  it  If  popular  educatk>n  did  nothing  more  than  create  such  habits  in 
the  diildren  of  the  poor  in  towna,  it  would  prevent  a  fearful  amount  of  physical 
and  moral  disorder.  Children  habituated  to  cleanliness  would  make  a  change  in 
tiie  poorest  abodes.  The  moat  wretched  garrets  or  cellars  might  and  would  be 
made  dean.  Attention  to  deanliness  in  the  dwellings  of  tlie  poor  must  oo-exiat 
with  some  degree  of  self-respect  and  moral  feeling;  and,  whore  these  are,  there 
wiD  be  improvement  Habits  of  cleanliness,  made  general,  would  change  bath- 
ing from  a  luxury  for  the  few  into  a  necessary  for  tlie  many.  Baths  of  ull  kinds 
would  become  cheap  and  accessible.  If  a  working  man,  exhausted  with  toil, 
oouM  have  (as  under  such  circumstances  he  miglit)  a  warm  bath  for  the  some 
or  a  less  price  than  a  glass  of  gin  or  spirits,  he  would  learn  to  prefer  it,  as  a 
more  agreeable  and  effectual  restorative. 

Exercise,  everybody  admits,  is  essential  to  health.  Exercise  is  the  groat  law 
for  securing  the  health  and  strength  of  every  part  of  the  constitution,  physical 
and  mental.  In  this  place  it  is  to  bo  considered  as  promoting  the  action  of  the 
raoscolar  system.  The  muscles  of  any  portion  of  the  body,  when  worked  by 
exercise,  draw  additional  nourishment  from  the  blood,  and  by  the  repetition  of 
the  stimulus,  if  it  is  not  excessive,  increase  in  size,  strength,  and  freedom  of 
action.  The  regular  action  of  the  muscles  promotes  and  preser\'08  the  uniform 
circulation  of  the  blood,  which  is  the  prime  condition  of  health.  The  strength 
of  the  body,  or  of  a  limb,  depends  upon  the  strength  of  the  muscular  system,  or 
of  the  muscles  of  the  limb;  and  as  the  constitutional  muscular  endowment  of 
most  people  is  tolerably  good,  the  diversities  of  muscular  power,  observable 
amongst  men,  are  chiefly  attributable  to  exercise.  The  fleshy,  or  muscular  part 
of  a  blacksmith's  arm,  is  dense  and  power  Ail  like  the  iron  of  his  own  nnvil. 
Now  and  then  individuals  may  be  met  with, — prize-flghters,  gymnasticinns,  &a, 
who  by  careful  training  (which  is  simply  judicious  exercise)  have  communimtod 
to  every  part  of  their  bodies  an  extraordinary  degree  of  strength,  and  brought 
out  the  muscles  in  a  corresponding  development.  The  astonishing  fontA  of 
strength  and  activity  performed  by  tumblers,  rope^ancers,  and  exhibitors  of 
various  kind^,  show  what  can  be  done  with  the  human  body  by  the  same  means. 

It  should  be  an  important  object  in  education  to  give  children  a  considerable 
degree  of  bodily  strength.  It  is  not  merely  of  high  utility  for  the  laborious  oc- 
cupations in  which  most  persons  must  pass  their  lives ; — it  is  often  a  great  sup- 
port to  moral  dispositions.  We  should  excite  good  impulses  in  children,  and 
also  give  them  the  utmost  strength  of  mind  and  body  to  carry  them  out  A 
child  ought  to  be  able  to  \^ithstand  injustice  attempted  by  superior  stronglh. 
Nothing  demoralizes  both  parties  more  than  the  tjrranny  exorcised  over  younger 
diikhren  by  elder  ones  at  school.  Many  good  impulses  are  crushed  in  a  child's 
heart  when  he  has  not  physical  courage  to  support  them.  If  we  make  a  child 
as  strong  as  his  age  and  constitution  permit,  he  will  have  courage  to  face  greater 
strength.  A  boy  of  this  kind,  resisting  firmly  the  first  assumption  of  on  elder  ty- 
nuit^  may  receive  some  hard  treatment  in  one  encounter,  but  he  will  have  achieved 
hit  deUveraoce.    His  courage  will  secure  respect    The  tyrant  will  not  again 
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excite  the  same  troublesome  apd  dangerous  resistance.  Tliis  is  certainly  not 
intended  to  encourage  battles  at  schoolf — far  from  it  But,  until  a  high  degree 
of  moral  education  is  realized,  the  best  security  for  general  peace  among  chil- 
dren of  different  ages  is  to  give  each  a  strength  and  spirit  which  no  one  will  like 
to  provoke.  It  will  further  give  each  a  confidence  in  bis  powers,  and  a  self- 
respect,  without  which  none  of  the  hardy  virtues  can  flourish. 

The  gymnastic  exercises  profess  to  be  scientifically  adapted  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  human  frame ;  and  many  of  them  no  doubt  are  so.  They  fail,  or 
become  injurious,  by  furnishing  no  contemporaneous  mental  excitement,  or  by 
being  used  without  regard  to  the  health  or  strong^  of  the  individual  The  in- 
struments for  a  few  of  the  most  approved  and  agreeable  of  these  exercises  ought 
to  form  a  regular  part  of  school  machinery; — the  circular  swing,  vaulting  frame^ 
climbing  polo,  and  some  others.  But  the  great  desideratum  in  phywcal  educa- 
tion is,  a  series  of  games  of  an  exciting  character,  arranged  so  as  to  develc^  the 
different  muscles  of  the  body.  The  mere  exercise  of  the  muscles,  while  the 
mind  is  inert  or  averse,  is  comparatively  of  little  value.  The  efficacy  of  exercise 
requires  the  direction  of  the  attention  and  the  miiscular  effort  to  the  same  point 
at  the.  same  moment*  Most  of  the  common  sports  of  children  secure  this;  but 
they  seldom  require  the  operation  of  more  than  a  particular  set  of  muscles.  It 
would  be  desirable  to  have  games  which  should  at  once  interest,  exercise  vari- 
ous muscles,  and  keep  all  the  players  as  active  as  possible.  Football,  perhapa, 
is  one  of  the  best  in  common  use.  It  keeps  a  whole  field  in  high  excitement 
and  action.  Ball  in  a  fives-court  is  excellent,  but  can  occupy  no  more  than  four 
at  the  same  time.  Leap-frog  exercises  the  muscles  of  the  limbs  and  loins  in 
running  and  jumping,  and  the  muscles  of  the  loins  and  back  in  supporting. 
The  game  of  battle-door  and  slmttle-cock  is  excellent  for  the  arms  and  chest,  and 
should  be  played  with  both  hands,  not  only  for  the  development  of  the  left 
muscles  of  the  thorax,  but  also  for  the  exercise  of  the  left  arm.  Nothwith- 
standing  the  unanswerable  arguments  of  Franklin,  the  left  arm  labors  under  the 
grievance  of  entire  neglect  up  to  the  present  day.  Cricket  is  a  fine  game;  but 
there  is  little  continuous  exercise,  except  for  the  striker  and  the  bowler. 
Prison-base,  hunt  the  hare,  hoops,  whipping-tops,  are  all  good ;  but  there  is  ob- 
viously required  a  set  of  games  which,  with  an  interestmg  purpose,  would  keep 
all  engaged  in  them  active,  give  full  play  to  the  voice,  and  call  for  the  exercise 
of  strength  and  activity  in  all  the  different  muscles.  Whoever  shall  supply  this 
want  will  confer  a  service  of  no  ordinary  kind  on  education.  The  want  exists 
to  a  still  greater  degree  in  female  education,  most  of  the  best  exercises  for  boys 
being  unsuitable  for  girls ;  but  there  are  some,  such  as  battle-door  and  shuttle- 
cock, and  hoops,  which  answer  equally  well  for  both,  and  an  inventive  mind, 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  body,  could  no  doubt  multiply  them. 

Besides  the  communication  of  health  and  strength,  physical  education  includes 
training  in  certain  bodily  accomplishments  or  arts.  A  few  of  these,  wkidi 
should  be  common  to  all  classes,  require  notice.  Children  of  both  sexes  may 
easily  learn  to  swim,  and  when  acquired  early,  the  power  may  be  increased  to 
a  gpreat  extent  There  is,  probably,  no  exercise  which  calls  into  pUy  such  a 
variety  of  organs.    It  purifies  the  skin,  and  stimulates  its  entire  surface  by  a 

*  For  a  more  full  and  ittterattinf  npotition  of  this  and  other  lawa  of  exerciae,  lae  Dr.  A. 
Coombe*a  **  Principles  of  Pb jaiolo^;/,  npplied  to  the  preterration  of  Health,  and  the  improrenieot 
ofEdaoatton.'* 
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imtfcfm  and  gentle  friction.  The  jniisclea  of  the  tnink,  neck,  and  limbs  are 
atrooglj  called  out.  A  &dlitj  in  swimming  would  be  an  additional  temptation 
to  bathing,  and  therdbre  to  deanliness.  The  use  of  tlie  accomplishment  as  a 
means  of  self-preserration,  or  of  saving  tlie  lives  of  others,  needs  no  remark. 

Beating  and  reading  aknid  are  physical  accomplishments,  with  important 
effects,  both  physical  and  mental  Clear  enunciation  is  nol  unconnected  with 
clearness  of  mind.  By  careful  management  from  early  childhood  this  habit  may 
be  establisbed  if  the  organs  of  speech  are  not  defective.  8peaking  aloud  is  a 
powerful  exercise  of  those  all-important  organs,  the  lungs,  as  well  as  of  various 
muscles  of  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk.  Perhaps,  if  the  physical  power  of  dis- 
tinci  and  composed  utterance  were  general,  it  would  tend,  more  than  even  a 
eoDskierable  increase  of  intelligence,  to  free  men  from  the  influence  of  dema- 
gogues. Persons  who  happen  to  possess  this  power,  in  oonjunction  with  a  cer- 
tain superficial  fluency,  exercise  in  public  meetings  an  influence  almost  marvel- 
ous over  men  vastly  their  superiors  in  intellect  and  information.  A  loud  voice 
does  wonders  at  a  time  of  excitement  If  every  man  who  had  thoughts  had  a 
power  of  uttering  them  before  assemblies  of  his  fellow- citizens,  the  despotism 
of  demagogues  would  be  at  an  end. 

Singing  is  another  branch  of  physical  education,  if  that  indeed  can  be  called 
physical  which  ought  also  to  be  an  exercise  of  the  Intellect  and  still  more  of  the 
beart|  and  which  may  become  a  powerful  instrument  for  the  reflnement  and 
moral  elevation  of  mankind.  Its  physical  use  is  considerable.  It  gives  as 
mncfa  healthful  exercise  to  the  lungs  and  chest  as  reading  aloud  or  recitation. 
But,  as  a  spring  of  cheerfulness, — a  means  of  tranquilizing  excited  feelings, — * 
aonrce  of  enjoyment  when  the  exhaustion  of  bodily  labor  prevents  the  indul- 
gence of  more  purely  intellectual  tastes, — and  a  mode  of  satisfying  that  desire 
of  excitement  which,  in  the  intervals  of  business  or  study,  is  sure  to  present  it- 
■ell)  and  which,  if  it  find  no  pure  and  leg^timato  gratifications,  seeks  those  which 
are  neither, — music  is  a  blessing  of  which  we  can  scarcely  over-estimato  the 
TahiOL  The  &culty  was  not  given  to  man  to  lie  dormant  It  is  all  but  univer- 
sal in  the  species.  The  kind  may  be  rude  where  the  tasto  is  rude,  but  music, 
in  some  shape,  everywhere  gladdens  man's  existence.  We  can  make  the  en- 
joyment more  varied  and  intense  by  cultivation,  and  blend  it  with  the  purest 
and  most  exalted  feelings,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  add  force  to  tomptation  by 
its  alliance  with  vicious  pleasures.  Wind  and  stringed  uistruments  are  expen- 
BTfe;  but  the  most  perfect  of  all  instruments,  the  voice,  is  witliin  roach  of  all. 
At  least,  there  are  few  children  who,  being  begun  with  at  an  early  age,  can  not 
be  trained  to  sing  so  as  to  derive  and  communicate  pleasure.  A  fondness  for 
music,  even  of  the  rudest  kind,  is  a  taste  above  the  dominion  of  scnsa  It  raises 
man  above  the  level  of  bruto  appetite.  A  degree  of  cultivation,  within  reach 
of  all,  would  make  it  a  standard  enjoyment.  Love  of  music  must  bring  innu- 
merable gentle  and  kindly  sympathies  along  with  it  Whatever  is  greatest  and 
most  beautiful  in  thought,  or  nature,  or  in  human  deeds,  finds  fitting  utterance 
in  music,  and  through  music  finds  a  way  to  the  general  heart 

Music,  thus  appealing  to  the  highest  feelings,  is  a  moral  agent  It  is  also  an 
organ  of  great  power  for  the  expression  of  religious  feelings.  The  loftiest  con- 
ceptions of  the  divinity — the  profoundest  adoration — the  ideas  struggling  out  of 
the  depths  of  the  soul,  of  the  power  and  beauty  and  goodness  of  God  and  crea- 
tkxi,  to  which  language,  made  up  by  the  senses,  seems  so  weak  and  inadequate—* 
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burst  ibrth  with  the  fhUneas  of  inspu^tion  jn  the  music  of  Handel;  and  who^ 
with  even  the  rudeot  power  of  appreciation,  can  listen  to  those  immortal  strains^ 
without  being  raised  into  sympathy  with  the  eternal  aspirations  of  the  highest 
minds  for  the  spiritual  and  infinite  ? 

In  teaching  children  to  sing,  the  simplest  combinations,  both  of  poetry  and 
music^  should  be  presented,  but  they  should  be  beautiful  as  well  as  simple. 
The  early  associations  are  the  most  lasting.  We  ought  to  make  them  beautifhL 
The  songs  of  childhood  should  be  such  as  may  be  loyed  in  afler-life,  and  may 
contribute  to  form  a  pure  taste.  In  the  infant  schools  singing  has  received  con- 
siderable attention,  but  has  been  much  abused.  Some  of  the  rhymes  in  com- 
mon use  are  miserable  doggerel.  It  is  an  injury  of  no  trifling  kind  to  blend  the 
ei\)oyment  of  singing  with  such  wretched  compositions.  When  the  importance 
of  presenting  images  of  simplicity  and  beauty  through  the  medium  of  singing, 
in  early  education,  becomes  generally  understood,  it  will  seem  a  worthy  office 
lor  minds  of  a  high  order  to  compose  songs  for  children. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  subject  of  physical  education  farther.  It 
opens  a  wide  and  important  field  for  investigation.  Enough  has  been  said  to 
show  how  large  an  amount  of  pain  and  suffering  might  be  avoided  by  adapting 
education  to  the  constitution  of  the  human  body,  and  how  much  a  due  cultiva- 
tion of  man's  physical  powers  would  contribute  to  his  moral  excellence  and 
eojoyment 

INTELLECTUAL  EDUCATION. 

Ihtelleotnal  Education  has  a  twofold  object:  first,  the  development  of  the  in- 
tellectual powers;  and  second,  the  communication  of  knowledge.  The  mere 
communication  of  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  seems  to  be  the  object  of  a 
great  deal  of  what  passes  fbr  good  education.  But  the  matter  of  acquisition  be- 
ing ill  selected,  and  the  laws  of  the  human  intellect  disregarded  in  the  mode  of 
presenting  it  to  the  mind,  it  happens  that  even  this  object  is  most  imperfectly 
attained.  Words  instead  of  things  form  the  staple  of  education ;  yet  the  merest 
smattering  remains  with  most  people,  in  afVer-life,  of  the  languages  at  which  so 
many  of  their  early  years  are  spent  Sometimes  a  certain  amount  of  facta  in 
history  or  natural  philosophy  is  communicated  in  education ;  but  being  ad- 
dressed to  the  memory,  and  taken  in  passively,  it  leads  to  nothing.  When  ideas 
are  admitted  without  any  working  of  the  reflective  faculties,  they  take  no  root, 
but  lie  in  dead,  useless  masses  on  the  surface  of  the  mind.  Tlie  communication 
of  even  real  knowledge,  for  itsovm  sake,  is  of  secondary  importance  in  early  intel- 
lectual education.  The  main  thing  is  the  formation  of  habits  of  correct  observa- 
tion and  clear  reflection.  The  mind  derives  its  knowledge,  in  the  first  place, 
from  external  objects  acting  upon  the  organs  of  sense.  Sensations  being  once 
received,  the  corresponding  ideas  undergo  various  modifications,  by  the  pro- 
cesses of  comparison,  abstraction,  reasoning,  Ac.  When  the  impressions  of 
sense  are  indistinct,  the  subsequent  operations  share  in  the  uncertainty  and  im- 
perfection. Intellectual  development,  therefbre,  requires  that  the  powers  of  ac- 
curate observation  should  be  first  unfolded.  Clear  ideas  being  f\imi8hed  by 
them,  the  various  intellectual  habits  of  abstraction,  classification,  and  reasoning, 
may  be  rendered  quick  and  correct  The  communication  of  knowledge  in  early 
education  is  primarily  usefhl  as  the  means  of  forming  these  habits.  Education 
is  a  preparation  for  after-life.  It  should  not  attempt  so  much  to  communicate 
extensiYe  knowledge  as  to  excite  the  love  of  it    The  results  of  the  observations 
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of  the  most  eminent  observerSi  reoeiTed  paasively  into  the  mind,  are  worthl< 
oompared  with  the  habit  of  obsenring  lor  one'i  self.  In  the  one  case,  a  man  en* 
ten  \Uq  with  cambroua  stores  which  senre  no  parpose,  because  he  knows  not 
bow  to  uso  them.  In  the  other,  he  comes  with  a  slender  stock  thoroughlj  at 
command,  and  with  skill  to  increase  It  by  daily  fruits  of  original  obeenratioii 
and  reflection.  Many  children,  the  wonders  of  admiring  circles,  turn  out  oom- 
mon-place  men,  because  their  acquisitions  are  never  converted  by  mental  assim- 
ilation into  part  of  their  own  nature.  Others,  pronounced  idlers,  while  in  fact 
they  are  developing  their  (acuities  after  a  &shion  of  their  own,  stand  out  as  men, 
and  take  a  lead  in  the  business  of  life. 

The  development  of  the  intellect  begins  in  the  in£wt  He  is  perpetually  re- 
ceiving sensations  from  the  objects  about  him ;  and  while  awake,  he  is  con- 
stantly seeking  to  get  things  within  his  grasp,  to  feel  them,  and  see  them. 
There  is  an  impulse  within  him  to  find  out  the  properties  of  every  object  he  meets 
with,  so  fresh  and  vigorous,  that  it  may  well  seem  enviable  to  students  dulled 
by  exclusive  intercourse  with  books,  and  long  abstraction  from  the  actual  world. 
This  precious  activity  ought  not  to  run  to  waste.  It  is  in  our  power  so  to  guide 
it,  that  instead  of  dim  and  imperfect  impressions,  speedily  overlaid,  confused  and 
obliterated  by  other  dim  and  imperfect  impressions,  the  child  shall  constantly 
receive  from  without  clear  sensations,  and  by  gradual  steps  attain  full  and.cor- 
rect  ideas  of  the  objects  about  him.  We  can  present  real  objects  to  his  senses 
in  a  certain  order,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  attract  his  attention,  until  he  be- 
comes perfectly  familiar  with  their  sensible  qualities.  When  he  has  got  tile  idea 
of  an  object,  or  of  one  of  its  properties,  and  not  before,  we  can  give  him  Uie  name. 
The  name  given  when  his  interest  is  excited  will  be  firmly  associated  with  the 
idea.  The  child's  attention  is  first  drawn  to  the  simplest  sensations.  The  ele- 
ments being  clear,  their  combinations  will  be  taken  in  clearly ;  and  the  peroep- 
tk>ns  of  resemblances  or  difierences  must  be  also  clear.  Thus,  by  gradual  step^ 
of  which  each  is  clear  and  certain,  the  development  proceeds. 

For  the  effective  promulgation  of  this  great  principle  of  teaching  by  reality, 
which  all  philosophy  of  the  mind  supports,  and  which  is  destined  to  revolution- 
ke  education,  the  world  is  indebted  to  Pestalos^zl  It  is  practically  exempli- 
fied in  the  well-known  "Lessons  on  Objects"  of  Miss  Mayo,  m  which  the  les- 
sons are  arranged  so  as  to  develop  successively,  by  real  objects,  the  faculties  of 
observation,  comparison,  classification,  abstraction,  and  to  lead  to  composition. 

The  diild's  strong  impulse  to  acquaint  himself  with  things  must  not  be  blunted 
by  a  premature  attempt  at  teaching  him  to  read,  or  by  that  absurd  and  confVising 
process,  as  it  is  commonly  practiced,  of  teaching  him  his  letters.  The  child 
must  know  many  things  before  reading  or  spelling.  The  principle  of  submitting 
objects  in  a  certain  progressive  order  to  the  examination  of  his  senses  must  be 
the  basis  of  his  intellectual  education ;  and  the  habits  of  correct  observation  so 
formed  must  be  systematically  exercised,  so  as  to  insure  their  continuance 
throughout  his  existence. 

Upon  this  knowledge  of  things  as  a  basis,  the  child  acquires  his  mother 
tongue,  never  learning  any  word  until  he  has  had  the  idea,  and  felt  the  want  of 
the  name.  Names,  however,  are  for  the  most  part  complex  sounds,  and  a  very 
considerable  and  careful  training  of  the  organs  of  speech  is  necessary,  before 
they  can  be  uttered  correctly.  Here  also  a  progressive  order  must  be  observed. 
We  should  begin  with  the  simplest  words,  and  gradually  lead  the  child  to  the 
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pTonanciation  of  them,  by  requiriDg  him  to  repeat  after  ub  the  simple  sounds  of 
which  thej  are  composed.  The  diild  teaches  us  so  much  himself  when  he  be* 
gins  with  some  such  word  as  ^*ma,"  or  its  repetition,  "mama."  The  syllable 
"■  ma"  is  composed  of  two  simple  sounds,  a  vowel  and  a  consonant.  A  mother, 
without  any  knowledge  of  the  principle,  often  exemplifies  it  when  she  pro- 
nounces this  syllable  for  the  child's  imitation.  She  makes  the  two  distinct 
sounds,  m  and  a,  (as  in  bar,)  with  a  slight  interval  She  does  not  pronounce 
em  and  a,  (as  in  fate,)  the  names*  of  the  letters,  but  she  goes  through  the  pe- 
culiar closing  of  the  lips,  by  which  m  is  produced  in  combination,  and  then 
sounds  a  as  it  is  sounded  hi  the  word.  The  child  imitates  each  motion,  and  at 
length  utters  the  combmation.  In  the  same  progressive  manner  in  which  a 
child  learns  to  take  in  the  most  complex  sensations,  and  to  conceive  the  most 
complex  ideas,  his  organs  are  brought  to  utter  the  most  complex  sounds  oor* 
rectly,  and  words  become  associated  in  an  indissoluble  union  with  the  sensations 
and  ideas  they  represent 

This  is  the  basis,  the  only  secure  basis,  on  which  to  raise  up  a  strong  and 
dear  intellect.  When  the  first  impressions  are  clear,  and  all  the  words  that  are 
known  represent  clear  ideas,  the  processes  of  abstraction,  classification,  and 
reasoning  may  be  made  prompt,  vigorous,  and  true. 

At  a  very  early  period  the  child  should  be  led,  still  from  observation  of  real 
objects,  to  form  ideas  of  number.  And  here  also  the  progress  must  be  by  the 
most  gradual  steps.  One  finger,  two  fingers,  three  fingers.  One  finger  and  tVro 
fingers  are  three  fingers.  He  must  remain  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  sim- 
plest and  most  obvious  ideas.  Here,  if  possible,  more  than  anything  else,  is  it 
necessary  that  each  idea  should  be,  as  it  were,  worked  into  the  texture  of  his 
mind  before  ho  proceeds  to  the  next  The  most  complex  combinations  of 
number  are  made  up  of  the  sunplest  ideas;  and,  with  many  persons,  ideas  of 
number  continue  through  life  indistinct,  because  the  simple  elements  of  which 
they  ore  composed  were  never  clear  in  their  minds.  There  should  be  none  of 
the  "senseless  parroting"  of  the  multiplication  table,  but  a  progressive  attain- 
ment of  real  ideas  of  number  fix>m  real  objects, — addition  and  subtraction  from 
real  addition  and  subtraction ;  and  fh>m  these  that  species  of  repeated  addition 
which  is  called  "multiplication,"  and  that  species  of  repeated  subtraction  which 
is  called  "division."  Ideas  of  number,  and  of  the  elements  of  calculation,  be- 
ing obtained  from  real  objects,  and  from  different  kinds  of  real  objects,  the  mind 
may  be  led  to  clear  abstract  ideas  of  number.  Clear  ideas  of  number  tend  pow- 
erfully to  general  clearness  of  mind,  and  affect  many  subsequent  acquurements. 
Confused  ideas  of  number  spread  a  haze  and  dimness  over  the  whole  field  of 
knowledge. 

Amongst  the  properties  of  external  objects,  of  which  the  child  obtains  the 
knowledge  by  his  senses,  his  attention  may  be  early  directed  to  theu*  size  and 
distances,  and  he  will  readily  take  in  the  simple  ideas  of  measurement  He  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  finding  one  thing  to  be  longer  than  another,  and,  with  the 
help  of  his  clear  ideas  of  number,  one  thing  to  be  twice  or  three  times  as  long 
as  another ;  and  two  thmgs,  which  can  not  be  brought  together,  to  be  equal, 
by  findmg  both  equal  to  some  third  thing.  His  eye  and  hand  should  be  exer- 
cised in  measuring,  and  the  engagement  of  both  will  interest  him,  and  gratify 

*  W«  rouft  be  careftil  not  to  confound  tho  nawut  of  tbo  ktten,  at  bee^  «ee,  atcA,  double  «,  witb 
tbiir  immdt  in  eombination. 
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the  impulse  to  mental  and  bodily  activity,  which  is  almost  incessant  in  child- 
hood. Beal  measures  of  every  kind,  linear,  superficial,  solid  and  liquid,  and 
weights, — as  inches,  yards,  linear,  square,  and  cubic  feet,  quarts,  bushels, 
oimces,  and  pounds, — should  be  set  before  him,  until  his  eye  and  touch  are  per- 
fecdy  familiar  witli  them?  These  should  take  the  place  of  the  tables  of  weights 
and  measures,  which,  with  so  bold  a  defiance  of  common  sense,  as  well  as  of 
the  laws  of  mind,  are  given  to  children  to  be  committed  to  memory,  before  they 
have  a  glimmering  of  their  meaning. 

From  ideas  of  distance  he  will  easily  and  naturally  proceed  to  examine  the 
position  of  external  objects  Being  presented  with  the  simplest  ideas  of  posi- 
tion, as  straight  lines,  angles,  Ac.,  he  delineates  them  on  paper,  or  a  slate,  from 
the  outlines  of  objects  progressively  set  before  him.  He  is  gradually  led  on  to 
many  of  the  relations  of  triangles  and  circles, — the  elements  of  geometry  and 
of  linear  drawing. 

When  the  eye  has  been  in  some  degree  trained  to  the  observation  of  form, 
and  the  hand  to  the  imitation  of  outline,  the  child  may  begin  to  read ;  not  with 
letters,  but  sentences  containing  words  of  which  the  object  is  before  his  eyes. 
He  will  learn  tlie  letters  of  print  by  a  species  of  analysis,  and  by  attempting  to 
form  them  with  his  pencil,  and  his  formation  of  the  writing  character  will  be 
much  more  free  and  rapid  by  the  accuracy  and  pliancy  which  drawing  has 
given  to  his  eye  and  hand. 

When  people  attempt  to  teach  children  geography,  by  compelling  them  to 
commit  to  memory  a  number  of  proper  names,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say,  that 
they  are  following  that  wretched  system  of  word-mongering  which  has  so  long 
reigned  supreme  in  every  department  of  education.  When  they  set  a  globe  or 
a  map  before  his  eyes,  they  do  what  is,  indeed,  much  better,  but  they  still  begin 
at  the  wrong  end.  Here,  as  in  every  other  branch  of  intellectual  instruction, 
we  ought  to  begin  with  the  existing  experience  of  the  child,  and  evolve  out  of  it, 
by  the  most  gradual  progression,  what  we  want  him  to  know.  We  must  begin 
with  the  reality  which  is  in  him  cmd  artnmd  him,  and  make  known  to  him  what 
he  can  not  see,  by  means  of  that  which  is  before  his  senses.  A  map,  or  plan,  of 
the  school-room  or  the  play-ground,  which  he  should  be  led  to  draw  for  himself 
ought  to  be  his  first  lesson  m  geography.  This  should  be  followed  by  one  of 
his  own  town  or  district,  which  he  can  verify  by  personal  observation.  When  he 
thoroughly  understands  the  relation  which  a  map  bears  to  the  reality,  he  may 
be  led  to  the  map  of  his  country,  not  crowded  with  names,  but  a  simple  outline, 
with  the  principal  mountains  and  rivers  and  a  few  g^reat  towns  marked.  In 
conceiving  the  extent  of  a  large  country,  or  of  the  globe,  his  clear  ideas  of  num- 
ber, acting  upon  the  real  distances  which  he  knows,  will  secure  clearness  in  the 
combined  ideas.  The  nahiral  divisions  of  the  earth  should  be  the  first  learned, 
and  the  productions,  tea,  cotton,  Ac,  and  animals  which  are  before  his  senses 
referred  to  their  several  homes. 

Naturally  connected  with  ideas  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  are  those  of  re- 
markable events  in  difierent  pUces,  and  of  the  past  history  of  the  earth's  prin- 
cipal inhabitants.  Although  history,  properly  so-called,  should  be  perhaps  the 
latest  of  all  studies,  there  are  certain  leading  ideas  of  great  events  and  charac- 
ters, which  may  be  advantageously  made  known  at  an  early  period.  As  a  ba- 
sis of  this  knowledge  the  child  must  be  led  to  the  measurement  of  time.  And 
bere^  as  before,  he  must  begin  with  what  is  within  reach  of  his  senses,  (or  what 
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may  be  popularly  said  to  be  so.)  He  must  loam  the  comparatiTO  lengths  of 
small  portions  of  time, — as  a  minute,  an  hour,  a  day,  a  week.  He  should  be 
led  to  think  of  the  trifling  eyents  which  he  can  recollect,  in  the  order  of  time, — 
his  getting  up  in  the  morning — ^his  coming  to  school — his  first  lessons — ^his 
game  in  the  play-ground.  Haying  learned  to  oonceiye  eyents  of  his  own  expe- 
rienoe,  in  the  order  in  which  they  occurred,— extending  back  oyer  a  continually 
increasing  period, — his  dear  ideas  of  number,  acting  upon  these  clear  ideas  of 
liis  own  little  chronology,  will  lead  him  to  a  conception  of  the  chronology  of  the 
human  race.  The  chronological  order  will  be  found  the  most  natural  and  easy 
way  of  presenting  such  interesting  fiicts  of  past  history  as  the  child  can 
comprehend. 

Even  if  education  were  carried  no  farther  than  this,  how  great  would  be  its 
effects  I  How  superior  a  race  of  men  might  be  produced  by  such  a  system 
thoroughly  worked  outl  What  power  of  observation,  arrangement,  and  de- 
duction,— what  rapidity  of  eye  and  dexterity  of  hand,  would  be  ready  for  ap- 
plication to  any  branch  of  the  business  of  society.  What  independence  of  judg^ 
ment  would  be  generated  in  such  men,  by  the  aound  and  practical  nature  of 
their  acquirements.  Tet  what  modesty,  fix>m  a  Just  apprehension  of  the  extent 
of  knowledge  above  them ;  and  what  a  tendency  upward  and  onward,  fit>m  the 
spirit  of  progression  infused  into  all  their  labors. 

It  is  plain,  however,  that  if  circumstances  admitted  of  the  education  being 
carried  farther,  the  same  principles  might  be  continued.  The  lessons  on  objects 
would  flow  on  easily  mto  complete  courses  of  Zoology,  Botany,  Mineralogy, 
and  Oeology;  the  principle  being  strictly  adhered  to  of  examining  real  objects, 
when  procurable,  and  when  not,  of  using  good  pictures  Geometry,  Algebra^ 
Trigonometry,  and  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics,  would  easily  follow, 
upon  the  thorough  comprehension  of  the  simple  relations  of  number  and  posi- 
tion. The  different  branches  in  Natural  Philosophy,  exhibited  by  progressiye 
experiments  would  be  not  so  much  a  labor  as  a  recreation. 

There  are  two  deeply  important  branches  of  study,  which,  as  they  are  seldom 
considered  proper  to  form  a  part  of  early  education,  deserve  particular  notica 
They  might  be  included  under  the  single  head  of  the  study  of  the  human  con* 
Btitution,  but  this  at  once  presents  two  great  divisions,  which  it  is  more  con- 
venient to  consider  apart  Every  child  then  might  be  made  to  possess  a  consid- 
erable acquaintance  with  « 

1.  The  structure  of  his  own  body. 

2.  The  structure  or  constitution  of  his  mind. 

It  ought  to  require  little  reasoning  to  prove  the  utility  of  making  these  stud- 
ies a  part  of  general  educatioa  Indeed,  if  education  were  not  beyond  all  other 
things  governed  by  mere  prejudice  and  custom,  this  kind  of  knowledge  would 
seem  the  most  fitting  for  universal  acquisition,  as  concerning  all  men  alike  and 
affecting  all  pursuits.  A  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  a  man's  own  body,  ac- 
quired in  eariy  life,  would  prevent  many  injurious  practices,  which,  in  most 
cases,  are  persevered  in  through  ignorance, — such  as  want  of  cleanliness^  de- 
ficient ventilation,  excessive  or  insufficient  exercise,— over-action  of  diseased 
oi^ns.  People  may  be  told  forever  that  they  should  have  a  regular  supply  of 
firesh  air;  they  assent  in  words,  and  forget  it  because  it  does  not  get  into  their 
thoughts.  A  single  exposition  of  the  use  of  the  blood,  and  of  the  part  per- 
formed by  the  lungs,  in  fitting  it  for  its  purposes,  would  stamp  tlio  idea  deeply, 
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and  arouse  the  mind  to  act  upon  it.  A  tbotuand  precepts  against  the  hideous 
distortion  caused  by  tight  stajs  would  not  be  half  so  olTectiTe  as  an  exhibition 
of  the  organs  in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax, — or  a  dtscorery  of  the  facility  with 
which  the  lower  ribs  may  be  bent  by  pressure.  Knowledge  of  this  kind  would 
be  an  effective  aid  to  physical  education.  It  would  remove  a  host  of  popular 
prcjudicea.  It  would  destroy  the  trust  in  confident  empirios,  and  the  distrust 
of  regular  practitioners.  It  would  enable  a  patient,  and  those  about  him,  to 
afford  to  a  medical  attendant  that  hearty  cooperation  which  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  facilitates — if  it  is  not  requisite  to-— recovery.  To  females  the  study  is  pe- 
Goliariy  needful.  "The  theory  of  society,"  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Southwood 
Smitli,  "  according  to  its  present  institutions,  supposes  that  this  knowledge  is 
possessed  by  the  mother."  She  is  intrusted  with  the  first  and  most  important 
part  of  the  physical  and  moral  education  of  the  child.  Mothers,  in  fact,  make 
society  what  it  is ;  for  the  physical  and  moral  tendencies  which  make  up  char- 
acter, are  generally  communicated  or  excited  before  the  child  passes  from  tlie 
q)here  of  his  mother's  influenca  There  is  thus  a  twofold  necessity  for  making 
this  study  a  part  of  female  education, — to  enable  women,  as  individuals,  to  pro- 
tect their  own  health  and  cooperate  in  their  own  physical  education,  and  to 
enable  them  as  mothers  to  do  all  that  enlightened  reflectiveness  can  for  the  hap- 
piness of  the  beings  intrusted  to  them.  In  addition  to  these  great  and  obvious 
utilities,  the  study  of  man's  physical  structure  deserves  a  first  place  in  education 
as  matter  of  science.  No  object  in  external  nature  presents  combinations  so 
varied  and  beautiful,  or  instances  of  adjustment  so  likely  to  fill  a  young  mind  , 
with  wonder  and  veneration,  as  the  exquisite  mechanism  of  life. 

Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  a  knowledge  of  the  human  structure,  not  vague 
and  general,  but  with  considerable  minuteness  of  detail,  can  be  conveyed  in  an 
agreeable  manner  to  children.  The  well-known  publication  of  Dr.  Southwood 
Smith,  on  the  "  Philosophy  of  Health,"  contains  an  account  of  the  structure  and 
functions  of  the  human  body,  which  is  not  only  a  model  of  beautiful  exposition, 
but  has  been  found  in  practice  an  admirable  manual  for  imparting  this  kind  of 
knowledge.  The  whole,  or  in  any  case,  the  fiflli,  sixth,  and  seventh  chapters, 
of  the  first  volume,  might  be  acquired  in  no  very  long  period;  and  there  is  no 
existing  school  study  which  it  would  not  with  groat  advantage  displace.  Upon 
the  principle  of  teaching  by  reality,  the  objects  themselves  sliould,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  presented.  A  collection  of  human  bones  ought  to  form  a  part  of 
the  apparatus  of  every  school.  An  idea  might  be  formed  of  several  organs 
firom  an  exhibition  of  those  of  animals.  A  slieep's  heart,  for  instance,  which 
might  always  bo  procured,  would  give  a  vivid  conception  of  the  human  organ, 
and  so  of  others.  The  deficiency  of  real  objects  might  be  supplied  by  colored 
anatomical  plates,  which,  like  many  other  expensive  articles,  would  become 
cheap,  if  a  general  senso  of  their  utility  in  education  led  to  an  extended  demand 
for  them 

A  knowledge,  not  quite  so  accurate,  but  still  sufficiently  so  to  serve  many 
important  purposes,  of  the  powers  of  his  own  mind,  might  also  be  communi- 
cated to  the  child.  Much  of  the  misery  with  which  the  world  abounds  is  tho 
result  of  acts  performed  from  impulse  without  reflection.  To  those  whose  at- 
tention from  childhood  has  been  absorbed  by  external  objects  so  as  never  to 
haie  been  directed  to  tho  operations  of  their  own  minds,  it  seems  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  word  to  give  way  to  a  strong  impulse.    To  pause  upon  the 
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iraina  of  their  ideas  and  feelings,  and  subject  their  impulses  to  examination,  are 
to  some  persons  impossible,  and  to  most  extreroelj  difficult.  The  unpleasant- 
ness of  the  effort  accompanying  these  states  of  mind  hurries  men  for  relief  to 
any  decision.  There  are  few  persons  unsuccessful  in  life  who  can  not  trace 
their  misfortunes  to  some  inconsidenite  impulse, — some  course  determined  upon 
hastily  to  escape  the  painfiil  balancing  of  reflection.  Habits  of  reflectiveness 
are  essential  to  steadiness  of  conduct;  and  they  may,  by  early  training,  be 
made  easy  and  familiar  as  the  series  of  complicated  muscular  motions  by  which 
the  hand  goes  through  the  process  of  writing. 

A  child,  whose  faculties  have  been  properly  called  out  by  previous  intellect- 
ual training,  will  have  little  difficulty  in  receiving  correct  notions  of  the  use  of 
his  organs  of  sense — (he  will  be  fiimiliar  with  their  material  structure  from  the 
previous  study) — ^in  giving  him  a  knowledge  of  the  sensible  qualities  of  external 
objects.  He  will  readily  discover  that  what  he  has  once  seen,  felt,  heard,  tasted, 
or  smelt,  may  be  remembered;  and  thus,  that  of  all  sensations  there  are  corres- 
ponding ideas.  The  synchronous  and  successive  associations — the  combination 
of  several  into  one,  and  tlie  separation  of  one  into  several — the  mental  grouping 
of  like  objects  together,  under  one  name,  and  the  mental  separation  of  unlike 
ones — the  detection  of  the  different  relations  of  position,  proportion,  resem- 
blance, difference,  and  comprehension,  and  of  the  composition  of  the  trains  called 
processes  of  reasoning — in  short,  the  whole  phenomena  of  intellect  will  easily 
follow.  Nor  will  it  be  difficult  to  make  the  child  discover,  that  there  are  certain 
motives  or  desires  which  lead  him  to  act  as  he  does;  that  he  eats  in  obedience 
to  the  impulse  of  appetite ;  that  he  strikes  from  anger,  or  desire  to  do  others  in- 
jury; that  he  is  pleased  when  others  approve  of  his  conduct,  and  pained  by 
their  disapprobation ;  that  he  loves  certain  individuals,  and  would  give  up  his 
pleasures  for  theirs ;  that  it  is  pleasant  to  make  others  happy ;  that  some  of 
these  desires  require  to  be  controlled,  and  that  all  are  to  be  regulated  by  the 
reasoning  faculties.  In  the  acquirement  of  this  knowledge  the  young  mind 
would  be  led  to  turn  its  attention  upon  itself  and  so  to  form  habits  of  self- 
examination.  A  great  insight  into  human  motives  would  thus  be  gained,  and 
an  extraordinary  correctness  of  moral  judgpnent  both  on  self  and  others.  Be- 
flectiveness,  the  true  soU  for  the  growth  of  whatever  is  best  in  character,  would 
be  made  general;  and  the  public  opinion  of  a  school  would  acquire  such  a  just- 
ness and  force,  as  to  become  a  powerful  engine  of  moral  education.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  point  out  a  book  perfectly  adapted  to  give  this  knowledge  to  chil- 
dren. The  purpose  might  be  answered  by  a  judicious  abridgment  of  Brown's 
Iiectures,  or,  still  better,  by  a  small  compilation  ih>m  the  works  of  Berkeley, 
Hartley,  Adam  Smith,  Stewart^  Brown,  and  Mill,  and  the  phrenological  writings 
of  Mr.  Coombe  and  some  others ;  avoiding  all  great  disputed  questions,  and  con- 
fined to  those  expositions  of  the  human  fiiculties  which  may  be  considered  as 
established.  As  matter  of  science,  and  as  affording  perpetual  illustrations  of  the 
Divine  wisdom  and  goodness,  the  philosophy  of  the  mind  is  even  more  deserving 
of  a  place  in  education  than  the  study  of  man's  physical  structure.  The  double 
necessity  of  making  it  a  part  of  female  education  holds  likewise;  for  in  addition 
to  its  use  for  moral  guidance  and  self-government,  it  is  especially  needful  for  the 
mother,  to  whom  nature  and  society  intrust  the  early  rearing  of  the  child. 

Other  sciences,  as  Political  Economy,  the  elements  of  which  ought  to  enter 
into  general  education,  need  not  be  narticularly  remarked  upon. 
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There  is  one  subject  which  requires  a  short  consideration  before  passing  to 
ftie  third  branch  of  education,  or  tliat  which  rehttes  to  the  formation  of  moral 
character. 

It  may  be  thought  extravagant  to  propose  the  cultivation  of  a  taste  for  po- 
etry as  a  regular  part  of  education,  especially  for  the  poorer  classes.  Yet  edu- 
cation, which  seeks  to  develop  the  Acuities  of  a  human  being,  roust  be  very  in- 
adequate if  it  neglects  the  culture  of  the  imagination.  The  power  of  poetic 
creation  is,  indeed,  the  rarest  of  endowments,  but  the  power  of  enjoyment  is 
general  Tlie  highest  human  mind  differs  not  in  kind,  but  in  degree,  from  tlie 
humblest.  The  deepest  principles  of  science  discovered  by  the  slow  toil  of  the 
greatest  men,  the  loftiest  imaginings  of  the  poet,  having  once  been  revealed  in 
the  form  of  human  conceptions,  and  embodied  in  lan^nge,  become  tlie  common 
property  of  the  race,  and  all  who  go  out  of  life  without  a  share  in  these  treas- 
ures, which  no  extent  of  participation  diminishes,  have  lost  the  rieliest  portion 
of  tlieir  birthright  Man  rarely  feels  the  dignity  of  his  nature  in  the  small  cir- 
cle of  his  common  cares.  It  is  when  brought  into  communion  with  the  great 
spirits  of  the  present  and  the  past, — when  he  beliolds  the  two  worlds  of  imagi- 
nation and  reality  in  the  light  of  Shakspeare's  genius,— or  is  filled  with  the  sa- 
cred sublimities  of  Milton, — or  fVom  Wordsworth  learns  the  beauty  of  common 
things,  and  catches  a  glimpse  of  those  "clouds  of  glory  *'  out  of  which  his  child- 
hood came, — that  he  feels  the  elevating  sense  of  wliat  he  is  and  may  become. 
In  this  high  atmosphere,  so  bracing  to  the  moral  nerves,  no  selfish  or  sordid 
thoughts  can  live. 

But  assuredly  there  is  no  class  in  society  to  whom  the  sustainment  of  such 
communion  is  more  requisite  than  to  the  largest  and  poorest.  The  harshness 
of  the  realities  about  them  requires  its  soflening  and  soothing  influence.  It  is  a 
good  which  they  may  have  with  no  evil  attendant.  Its  purifying  excitement 
may  displace  stimulants  which  brutalize  and  degrade  tliem.  Let  it  not  be  said 
that  a  poetic  taste  would  turn  their  thoughts  from  their  occupations,  or  fill  them 
with  discontent.  Tlieir  thoughts  will  and  must  fly  at  times  from  their  occupa- 
tions, and  find  forgetfulness  in  snatches  of  drunken  revelry,  from  which  they  re- 
turn to  labor  with  double  distaste,  in  mental  and  bodily  exhaustion.  A  power 
of  enjoying  the  beauty  of  poetic  creations  would  afford  an  easier  and  far  more 
delicious  oblivion  of  their  sorrows.  It  would  send  them  back  tranquilized  and 
refreshed — reanimated  with  hope  and  faith  for  the  continued  struggle  of  exist- 
ence. While  poetry  continues  a  rare  enjoyment,  a  taste  for  it  may  sometimes 
suggest  vain  ambition  and  discontent,  but  let  it  be  made  a  universal  possession, 
and  it  will  no  more  puff  up  than  the  common  capability  of  mechanical  or  man- 
ual labor.  But  it  is  sufficient  for  the  argument  that  poetry  appeals  to  faculties 
common  to  all.  That  is  our  warrant  for  their  educational  development.  Who 
shall  pronounce  that  capacities  given  by  God  ought  to  lie  idle  ?  Who  shall  put 
out  the  love  of  beauty  which  he  has  kindled?  Who  shall  exclude  the  bulk  of 
mankind  from  that  rich  heritage  of  noble  thoughts,  which  has  been  bequeathed, 
with  no  restrictions,  to  the  whole  human  family  ? 

The  practical  working  of  this  part  of  education  will  have  many  difficulties; 
but  none  which  enlightened  observation  must  not  ultimately  overcome.  A 
taste  for  poetr}',  of  course,  can  only  be  awakened  in  a  child  by  a  mature  mind 
which  possesses  it.  Simple  and  progressive  pieces,  chiefly  narrative,  containing 
natural  sentiments,  should  be  presented  as  a  pleasure  and  a  reward.    Selections 
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might  be  made  from  Goldsmith,  Ck>wper,  Scott,  Mary  Howitt,  and  others. 
With  constant  care  to  avoid  disgust  hy  too  long  continuance,  by  unintelligi* 
bility,  or  by  exciting  the  associations  of  a  task,  the  child  would  feel  poetry  an 
etyojrment,  and  bis  powers  of  appreciation  would  gradually  unfold  themselTes. 
The  use  of  tales  about  fairies,  genii,  and  other  supematuralisms,  or  of  juvenile 
novels  in  childhood, — their  applicability  to  individual  characters — the  means  of 
cherishing  a  love  of  the  beautiful  in  art  and  in  nature — ^in  a  word,  the  culture, 
of  the  imagination  is  a  deeply  interesting  and  almost  untrodden  field  of  investi- 
gation; but  the  present  purpose  does  not  require  the  further  prosecution  of  the 
topic. 

XOBAL  XDUCATIOV. 

The  human  body  may  attain  its  noblest  perfection  of  health  and  strength— 
the  observation  may  be  acute — ^the  intellect  profouncl — the  imagination  rich ; 
and  yet  these  varied  and  glorious  powers  be  turned  to  evil.  Strength  may 
support  tyranny,  acuteness  and  depth  raise  up  obstacles  to  truth,  and  imagina- 
tion spend  its  gorgeous  eloquence  in  the  service  of  the  basest  vices.  The  work 
is  incomplete  if  the  moral  nature  remains  uncultivated.  Physical  and  intellect- 
ual education  aim  at  the  perfection  of  the  instruments,  which  may  become 
splendid  implements  of  evil  if  moral  education  docs  not  succeed  in  regulating 
the  power  which  is  to  use  them. 

When  the  child  is  hanging  at  his  mother^s  breast  his  moral  education  is  go- 
ing on.  His  impulses  are  growing  into  those  habits  of  action  which  will  con- 
stitute his  moral  character.  His  pleasiu'es  come  from  his  mother,  and  his  pains 
are  relieved  by  her.  His  little  heart  is  drawn  towards  her  with  the  first  move- 
ments of  affection.  By  her,  and  at  this  eariy  period,  the  foundation  of  moral 
education  ought  to  be  laid.  His  dawning  feelings  should  be  watched  over  by  a 
patient  and  thinking  love.  His  affection  for  his  mother  should  be  gently  led  to 
embrace  other  beings,  and  raised  reverently  to  God,  as  the  cause  of  all  his  hap- 
piness, and  tlie  living  Father  of  all. 

It  would  be  idle  to  expect,  however,  m  the  present  state  of  society,  that  the 
mother's  precious  opportunities  should  be  generally  made  use  ot  Many  minds 
must  bestow  their  energies  upon  education  before  mothers  can  be  brought  to 
feel  their  most  important  duties,  or  become  capable  of  discharging  them. 
Meanwhile,  the  practical  course  is  to  consider  what  can  be  done  for  poral  edu- 
cation by  the  professional  educator. 

In  the  first  place,  he  must  seek  to  supply  the  omissions  of  the  mother.  Hay- 
ing obtained  as  much  power  as  possible  over  the  pains  and  pleasures  of  the 
child,  he  roust  use  it  to  obtain  the  child's  affection.  Nothing  but  real  fondness 
will  do  this.  The  teacher  should  struggle  to  have  a  mother's  Bympathy  with 
the  pauis  and  pleasures  of  the  child,  and  aim  at  its  utmost  present  happiness 
consistent  with  its  future  good.  Heal  affection,  which  will  manifest  itself  not 
merely  in  action,  but  in  every  look  and  tone,  will  not  fail  to  meet  a  return. 
The  human  heart,  and  particularly  the  child's  heart,  *Mcaps  kindly  back  to 
kindness."    By  the  love  thus  excited  the  moral  character  must  be  unfolded. 

The  affection  of  the  child  soon  shows  itself  m  little  acts  of  kindness  to  those 
whom  it  loves.  Every  such  act  should  be  acknowledged,  not  with  praise,  but 
with  affection  in  return,  showing  itself  ui  its  natural  langua^  of  looks  and 
caresses.  Nothing  is  too  trifling  to  deserve  notice.  The  first  buddings  of  the 
in&nt  foelings  must  be  feeble,  and  a  slight  chill  may  wither  or  destroy  them. 
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On^  by  the  most  delicate  and  aamdooua  cultiTation  can  they  be  reared  up  to 
Ibdr  lull  yigor  and  beauty.  When  a  child  offera  some  little  gift,  great  to  him, 
and  which  he  thinks  must  be  equally  pleasurable  to  us,  if  we  slight  or  neglect 
it,  he  is  hurt  and  confused.  The  good  impulse  is  disappointed,  and  therefore 
weakened.  If  we  cause  him  to  feel  that  he  can  not  make  us  happy,  he  will 
cease  to  make  the  attempt;  and  so  lore  perishes  in  his  heart  We  should  at- 
ttnd  to  every  act  of  kindness,  think  of  it  as  it  is  in  his  thoughts,  and  respond  to 
tiie  feelings  which  prompted  it  We  must,  if  possible,  not  let  one  of  those 
precious  impulses  be  wasted,  but  so  treat  them  as  to  encourage  a  repetition, 
until  they  acquire  the  strength  and  permanence  of  habit. 

If  we  select  the  moments  when  a  child  is  enjoying  some  particular  pleasure, 
to  pmnt  out  to  him  how  others  may  be  made  to  enjoy  pleasure  also,  his  sjrmpa- 
tfay  will  be  excited,  and  his  efforts  prompted  to  communicate  happiness.  His 
attention  may  easily  be  drawn  to  the  symptoms  of  suffering  in  others,  and  his 
natural  impulse  will  be  to  reUeve  it  We  mtist  be  careful,  however,  not  to  ex- 
cite bis  feelings  of  compassion,  except  where  he  can  do  something  to  alleviate 
the  pain  which  calls  them  forth.  When  his  good  impulses  are  watclied,  and  his 
little  acts  of  kindness  receive  the  sympathy  which  is  their  due,  the  kind  dispo- 
sitions will  be  strengthened  into  habita  He  will  find  it  a  delight  of  a  very  ex- 
quisite kind  to  communicate  happiness  to  others.  He  will  find  additional  satis- 
fiiction  in  the  increased  kindness  and  esteem  of  those  about  him,  and  he  will  find 
his  own  little  pleasures  made  doubly  sweet  by  being  enjoyed  along  with 
eompanions. 

But  RBUOTOK  ought  to  bo  the  basis  of  education,  according  to  often  repeated 
writings  and  declamations.  The  assertion  is  true.  Christiaoity  furnishes  the 
true  basis  for  raising  up  character;  but  the  foundation  must  be  laid  in  a  very 
different  manner  from  that  which  is  commonly  practiced. 

In  nothing  is  more  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  tlie  human  constitution  shown, 
than  in  the  modes  by  which  it  is  attempted  to  implant  religion  in  the  young 
mind.  In  no  other  part  of  education  (where  almost  all  has  been  empiricism  and 
practical  denial  of  the  existence  of  mental  laws)  has  there  been  so  resolute  a 
disregard  of  the  dictates  of  common  sense ;  and  the  general  cowardice  of  opin- 
km  on  such  matters  has  tended  to  perpetuate  absurdities  in  defiance  of  repeated 
exposure.  It  must  be  admitted  that  to  love  God  and  our  fellow-men  is  the 
great  law  of  Christianity.  It  is  not  enough  that  these  principles  should  be  mere 
conclusions  of  the  intellect,  still  leas  that  they  should  dwell  only  in  external 
profession.  They  should  have  possession  of  the  innermost  stronghold  of  man's 
heart  They  should  enter  into  his  home  of  femiliar  and  cherished  feelings,  and  be 
blended  Vith  his  ruling  motives,  that  they  may  have  power  to  inspire  him  witli 
allegiance  to  the  law  of  duty  in  the  most  trying  contingencies,  and  to  uphold 
hun  in  the  shipwreck  of  earth's  hopes  and  happiness. 

Now  if  the  love  of  Grod,  including,  as  it  must,  the  steadfast  faith  in  the  ten- 
dency of  his  works  to  good,  is  to  be  the  great  central  reality  of  human  exist- 
ence, how  may  we  lay  the  foundation  for  it  in  the  mind  of  the  child?  By  the 
constitution  of  his  nature  he  loves  those  things  which  excite  agreeable  feelings, 
and  dislikes  their  opposites.  Things  kind,  beautiiiil,  and  harmonious,  are  love- 
able;  things  cruel,  severe,  discordant,  tedious,  are  fearful  and  hateful.  I^ 
therefore,  we  begin  to  lead  a  child  to  Grod,  by  teaching  creeds  or  catechisms 
beyond  his  comprehension,  or  by  causing  him  to  read  and  repeat  Scripture,  be- 
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Ibre  it  can  excite  ideas,  we  do  indeed  manifold  mischief  but  we  do  nothing  to 
excite  aflfection.  We  present  no  images  of  beautj  and  love  to  fill  his  heart  with 
delight,  and  we  leayo  no  impression  but  one  of  tedium  from  listening  to  or  re- 
peating unintelligible  sounds.  If^  however,  we  do  not  content  ourselves  with 
such  mindless  repetition,  but  succeed  in  communicating  distinct  impressions, 
not  of  the  merciful  and  loving  Father,  the  Author  of  the  infinite  variety  of  our 
happy  feeling,  and  of  the  wondrous  beauty  with  which  creation  teems,  but  ni 
the  Avenger  and  terrible  Judge,  who  will  inflict  everlasting  torture  on  trans- 
gressors,— then  we  not  merely  fail  to  excite  love  to  God,  but  lay  a  lasting  foun- 
dation for  feelings  whicli,  as  long  as  they  exist,  render  that  love  impossible.  If 
*' perfect  love  casteth  out  fear,"  it  is  because  these  feelings  are  mutually  de- 
structive. Terror  is  opposed  to  love.  It  is  allied  to  hate,  and  wants  only  cour- 
age to  show  abhorrence.  If  we  make  the  idea  of  God  terrible  on  the  impressible 
and  retentive  mind  of  childhood,  relig^n  will  become  a  painfiil  weight,  whidi 
ordinary  minds  will  escape  from  when  they  can — which  the  more  feeble  (often, 
like  CJowper,  the  most  finely  organized  of  our  race)  will  sink  under — ^but  which 
the  vigorous  few  will,  at  maturity,  fling  boldly  off,  incurring,  as  the  cost  of  their 
mental  freedom,  whatever  injury  to  their  moral  nature  may  follow  from  the  loss 
of  their  early  faith. 

Infinite,  therefore,  is  the  mischief  of  disregarding  the  operation  of  the  laws, 
according  to  which  the  Author  of  nature  has  made  our  feelings  to  grow  up; 
and  incalculable  would  be  the  good  of  humbly  following  those  laws,  in  rearing 
up  the  religious  being  of  the  child.  By  the  delight  which  he  has  in  loving  hu- 
man beings,  his  mind  may  be  raised  in  affection  to  God.  The  reality  of  human 
love  is  the  germ  of  that  deeper,  purer  love,  or  rather  loving  veneration,  with 
which  it  is  the  highest  characteristic  of  the  human  mind  to  regard  tlie  Deity. 
The  moments  of  enjoyment,  in  which  the  little  heart  is  full  of  gratitude,— of 
vague,  indistinct,  but  loving  impulses, — should  be  seized  to  give  the  idea  of  the 
great  cause  from  which  its  happiness  springs.  The  idea  should  be  associated 
with  every  thing  that  is  pleasant  and  beautifbl,  and  invested  with  the  parental 
character,  to  which  the  love  of  human  parents  can  be  extended.  We  shall  thus 
make  the  love  of  God  a  reality.  If  we  continue  to  link  it  more  and  more  closely 
with  whatever  is  dearest,  by  systematically  calling  it  forth,  in  conjunction  with 
the  operation  of  all  faculties,  and  by  making  it  enter  into  all  enjoyments,  it 
would  acquire  that  mastery  over  the  character  which  our  present  ignorant  and 
neglectful  treatment  of  children  insures  to  the  lower  passions. 

Whatever  is  beautiful  or  noble  in  conduct  requires  only  to  be  presented  to 
the  young  mind  to  excite  its  sympathy  and  admiration.  The  New  Testament, 
properly  used,  is  the  best  of  all  bodes  for  a  child,  as  well  as  for  a  niaa  Its 
stories,  so  simple  and  beautiful,  are  eecactly  fitted  to  attract  his  attention,  and 
supply  his  imagination  and  moral  feelings  with  the  food  proper  for  each.  Used 
with  a  constant  regard  to  its  effect  upon  his  thoughts,  so  as  to  stimulate  his 
mental  activity  and  give  it  a  right  direction,  it  must  be  a  grand  instrument  of 
moral  and  religious  education,  even  in  their  very  early  stages.  Tlie  deeds  of 
great  men — of  those  who  have  acted  and  suffered  in  all  ages  for  the  benefit  of 
their  fellow-creatures — will  likewise  have  immense  power.  The  histories  of  the 
Oberlins,  the  Pestalozzis,  the  Howards,  and  the  Glarksons,  the  true  heroes  of 
our  race,  are  the  best  commentaries  on  the  Christian  Scriptures.  These  chosen 
missionaries  of  God  have  left  no  richer  heritage  behind  them  than  the  uncon- 
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({oerable  and  self-sacriftcing  zeal  for  human  improTemcnt,  wbich  tbeir  example 
vfli  inspire  in  generation  after  generation. 

But,  while  we  should  commence  the  child's  moral  education  by  surrounding 
him  with  all  influences  of  love  and  happiness,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  religion 
deep  in  his  nature,  by  associating  its  primary  ideas  with  what  is  most  loved,  it 
does  not  follow  that  we  should  withhold  all  knowledge  of  God's  severer  dispen- 
ffttions.  The  great  law  of  education,  as  of  all  science,  is  Truth.  Wo  must  lead 
the  child  to  know  tilings  as  they  are,  and,  therefore,  he  must  know  what  is  ter- 
rible in  appearance,  as  well  as  wliat  is  kind  in  God  s  dealings  with  mankind. 
But  if  there  be  some  aspects  of  the  providential  dispensations  so  awful  that  the 
firmest  fiuth  can  not  look  upon  them  with  a  steady  eye,  of  how  much  conse- 
quence is  it  that  tlie  feeble  and  susceptible  mind  of  childhood  should  be  pre- 
occupied with  ideas  which  give  it  strength  while  they  excite  its  love,  before  it 
is  acquainted  with  tliese  that  are  fearfuL  The  first  feelings  color  the  after-life. 
When  a  child's  fiivt  impressions  of  the  Divine  Being  represent  him  as  a  loving 
lather,  and  when  these  have  been  confirmed  by  repetition,  we  may  gradually 
show  to  the  opening  reason  that  it  is  sometimes  the  part  of  a  father  to  cliasten 
those  whom  he  loves.  As  the  child's  faculties  ripen,  we  may  lead  him  more 
and  more  to  understand  the  wholesomeness  to  the  moral  being  of  many  of  the 
miseries  and  misfortunes  of  life,  until  he  is  left  at  maturity  in  the  best  plight 
that  the  care  and  culture  of  others  can  leave  him,  to  combat  the  temptations  of 
the  world,  and  struggle  with  the  awful  mystery  of  evil  Thus  by  acting  on  tho 
mind  according  to  the  laws  of  its  moral  development,  we  might  insure  that 
whatever  peculiar  doctrines  the  individual  afterwards  took  up,  the  great  moral 
principles  of  Christianity  would  have  taken  root  in  the  depths  of  his  nature,  and 
would  be  interwoven  with  his  earliest  prejudices.  Tho  spirit  of  love  and  hope, 
and  fiiith  in  good,  would  remain  unsliaken  by  calamities,  shedding  perpetual 
light  on  the  dark  and  thorny  path  of  life,  revealing  in  tlie  present  evil  tho  future 
good,  and  clothing  the  changeful  incidents  of  this  shifting  scene  with  the  hues 
and  harmonies  of  a  better  existence.  "U'e  can,  indeeil,  scarcely  conceive  the 
purity,  the  self-denial,  and  the  power,  that  might  be  given  to  the  human  chac- 
acter  by  systematic  development.  Recollecting  how  the  finest  minds  have  had 
to  struggle  with  bad  passions  strengthened  before  the  maturity  of  reason,  and 
how  much  power  has  been  expended  in  those  internal  strivings,  who  shall  set 
limits  to  the  moral  force  which  might  be  attained  by  one  trained  from  the  first 
to  combat  and  keep  down  its  selfish  impulses  ?  What  mighty  object  for  the 
regeneration  of  mankind  might  not  be  accomplished  by  a  mind  impelled  from 
the  outset  in  one  direction,  and  instead  of  working  with  what  energy  remains 
after  its  self-conflicts  and  dubious  wanderings  in  speculations  darkened  by  pas- 
sion, directing  its  full  un wasted  endowment  of  will  against  external  obstacles? 

Veracity — truthfulness  in  thought,  word,  and  deed — is  a  first  principle  of 
morals.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  we  need  not  teach  children  tnithfulness, 
provided  only  we  could  avoid  teaching  them  falsehood.  Tho  child's  impulse  is 
unreservedly  to  believe  and  to  speak  tho  truth.  We  teach  him  doubt  and  false- 
hood. Wo  teach  him  doubt  by  repeatedly  deceiving  him.  Wo  teach  him  false- 
hood by  our  own  example,  and  by  making  it  easier  for  him  to  say  what  is  false 
than  what  is  true.  That  tnith  is  the  natural  impulse  of  the  mind,  is  manifest 
fi"om  the  slightest  consideration  of  the  laws  of  its  development  The  ideas  of 
the  objects  or  events  which  have  had  words  associated  with  them  (f.  c,  which 
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the  child  has  learned  to  speak  of)  inrariablj  call  up  in  his  mind  those  wordu 
and  no  other.  If  the  cliild  is  questioned  about  any  particular  occurrence,  ih0 
words  which  describe  what  he  thinks  to  hare  taken  place  are  precisely  those 
which  present  themselves.  The  ideas  in  his  mind  call  up  the  words  which 
have  been  associated  with  them,  and  it  requires  an  effort  to  reject  those,  and 
call  up  others  expressing  something  which  did  not  take  place.  This  effort  the 
child  makes  only  from  a  moHvej  and  after  he  has  seen  it  made  by  others.  W^ 
use  words  to  him  expressing  what  he  discovers  to  be  contrary  to  the  fact  We 
parry  some  inconvenient  query  by  an  invention;  or  we  attempt  to  quiet  him  by 
tlireatening  something  frightfbl,  which  does  not  come.  He  witnesses  falsehood 
in  many  of  the  daily  transactions  of  life.  Thus  the  natural  association  between 
words  and  the  things  they  represent  is  broken.  He  soon  learns  the  convenience 
of  fidsehood.  He  is  questioned  as  to  some  little  mischief;  which  be,  without 
suspicion  or  hesitation,  confesses ;  and  he  is  punished.  He  sees  a  servant  or  a 
play-fellow  escape  by  denial.  He  associates  punishment  with  confession,  and 
impunity  with  falsehood. 

We  must  take  care  of  this.  Our  intercourse  with  children,  and,  if  only  for 
their  sakos,  with  others,  should  be  marked  by  perfect  truthfulness.  It  will  pre- 
serve the  confidence  of  the  child,  which  is  one  of  the  most  powerful,  nay,  indis- 
pensable, instruments  for  his  improvement.  His  own  veracity  we  must  pre- 
serve at  all  events.  Full,  frank  confession  should  always  obtain  its  reward  of 
approbation,  even  if  it  does  not  wholly  remove  the  displeasure  at  what  has 
been  done  wrong.  This  fearless  spirit  of  truth,  so  beautifbl  in  childhood,  and 
the  companion  of  all  noble  virtues  in  mature  life,  requires  only  not  to  be  with- 
ered in  its  first  shoots  by  severe  rebuke,  or  cold  displeasure.  Severity  is  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  falsehood.  It  excites  terror,  and  terror  seeks  refuge  in 
deceit  Fear  will  oppose  falsehood  and  cunning  to  the  force  with  which  it  can 
not  openly  contend.  The  acuteness  of  the  mind  is  tasked  to  devise  the  means 
of  succopsful  duplicity,  and  its  beautif\il  structure  runs  out  into  a  distorted  de- 
velopment, which  future  training  can  do  but  little  to  alter.  We  must  preserve, 
therefore,  in  our  own  affairs,  a  supreme  regard  to  truth.  We  should  hold  it  up 
as  a  glorious  principle  worth  suffering  for,  and  show  our  warm  admiration  for 
those  men  who  ui  various  ages  have  chosen  neglect  and  poverty  and  death  for 
truth^s  sake. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  generally  admitted  that,  upon  these  great  principles  of 
love  to  God  and  to  man,  and  perfect  truthfulness,  (if  the  two  former  do  not  in- 
clude the  latter,)  we  ought  to  shape  the  moral  being.  This  would  seem  less 
difficult  if  the  mind  were,  as  Locke  supposed,  like  a  sheet  of  white  paper  on 
which  we  might  inscribe  what  characters  we  pleased.  Our  task  is  very  differ- 
ent when  we  know  that  it  is  a  germ  with  distinct  tendencies  folded  up  withhi 
it,  and  that,  although  we  may  make  it  flourish  or  decay,  the  form  which  it  will 
take  is  not  what  we  might  arbitrarily  determine,  but  one  mainly  depending  on 
its  own  internal  forces,  and  which  can  be  only  modified  by  the  treatmefit  it  re- 
ceives from  us.  We  are  not,  then,  to  expect  that  by  mere  appeals  to  the  child^s 
capacity  for  loving,  and  his  impulse  to  truth,  he  can  be  made  loving  and  truth- 
ful ;  these  feelings  are  obstructed  and  modified  by  other  powerful  impulses, 
which  show  themselves  at  the  earliest  period  of  his  being.  Such  are  the  ani- 
mal appetites;  irrascibility,  or  the  impulse  to  anger;  fear;  love  of  distinction 
er  aHcntion: — ^these  impulses  are  perpetually  crossing  the  more  elevated  ones; 
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■nd  hf  one  or  oQier  the  dnraeter  is  borne  along.  Hie  main  difl&cohj  in  moral 
•dneatiaB  ia  the  aobfeetioQ  of  these  impobes  (their  wmfffcaaijii  being  neither 
pomible  aordesiimble)  to  the  higber  feelings.  And  here,  as  elsewhere,  we  must 
be  guided  bj  the  laws  aoooiding  to  which  these  passions  ars  strengthened  in 
the  mind. 

The  sppetitas  aecessarj  for  the  presenration  of  oar  physical  ftame  are  felt  at 
the  eaifieat  period  of  Ufe^ — hanger  and  thint  are  among  the  first  sensations  of 
the  infent  Thej  are^  for  a  long  time,  the  strongest  and  most  constantlj  recur- 
ring of  all  hnpolsea.  This  arises,  necessarily,  ftt>m  the  constitation  of  the  human 
being;  which  requires  that  its  phjrsical  powers  should  be  the  earliest  developed, 
afterwards  its  obsenrational  and  intellectual,  and  buitly  its  moral  faculties. 
Hence  it  happens  that  the  impulses  for  the  satis&ction  of  these  wants,  which 
we  have  in  common  with  animals,  are  confirmed  by  repetition  into  habits  long 
before  the  higher  principles  of  our  nature.  We  can  not  alter  Uiis ;  and  our 
business  is,  first,  to  avoid  any  more  excitement  of  those  appetites  than  is  neces- 
ssry  for  the  flilfillment  of  their  functions ;  secondly,  to  prevent  them,  as  fiir  as 
posBbie,  ttom  coming  into  collision  with  the  higher  impulses  of  justice,  kindness, 
generosity ;  and  lastly,  when  such  collisions  can  not  be  prevented,  to  strengthen 
Hie  diild^s  better  nature  to  deny  the  appetite. 

In  the  first  place,  we  roust  avoid  all  undue  excitement  of  the  appetites. 
Children  are  often  treated  as  if  eating  and  drinking  were  their  only  pleasures. 
They  are  made  the  great  rewards, — ^the  motives  of  action.  **  Learn  your  lesson 
and  I  will  give  you  a  sugar-plum.*'  "  Be  good  boys,  tell  the  truth,  and  you 
shall  have  a  peach  after  dinner."  Sugar-plums  and  peaches  are  made  to  sweeten 
the  bitters  of  intellectual  exertion  and  moral  conduct  By  exciting  the  imagi- 
nation to  woric  upon  the  appetites,  we  open  an  indefinite  field  for  their  exten- 
sion, and  we  subject  to  them  the  intellectual  and  moral  being.  The  pleasures 
of  eating  and  drinking  fill  the  thoughts,  and  ingenuity  Is  tasked  to  obtain  them. 
He  character  is  borne  onward  by  one  impulse,  acquiring  intensity  by  daily 
gratification,  until  it  settles  into  that  most  debasing  form  of  selfishness  in  which 
the  appetite  is  made  a  god ;  all  afiections,  charities,  human  feelings,  are  sacri- 
ficed at  its  shrine,  and  whatever  power  of  intellect  or  graces  of  imagination 
linger  serve  only  to  decorate  its  altar. 

The  appetites  of  children  are  unnaturally  excited  when  they  see  us  make  the 
gratification  of  our  own  subjects  of  conversation  and  anxiety.  To  save  theni 
fipom  the  misdiiefii  of  inordinate  appetite,  we  must  be  simple  and  moderate  our' 
wdvtB,  We  must  show  that  we  regard  eating  for  its  use;  that  it  occupies  little 
of  our  attention,  and  forms  no  part  of  our  fevorite  enjoyments.  Undue  excite- 
ment may  also  be  avoided  by  giving  children  their  meals  with  perfect  regularity, 
so  that  the  appetites  may  be  habituated  to  arise  at  fixed  timefl,  and  at  no  others. 
Nor  should  meals  ever  be  made  use  of  for  the  purposes  of  reward  or  punishment. 
Either  will  give  them  a  mischievous  importance,  and  wo  sliould  avoid  whatever 
makes  them  a  subject  of  attention  until  they  arrive.  Eating  and  drinking  will, 
under  any  circumstances,  be  positive  and  very  vivid  pleasures,  and  therefore 
must  be  made  subservient  to  morel  education.  Moals  should,  wherever  it  is 
possible,  be  taken  by  several  children  together,  and  without  allowing  discussion 
as  to  rights  or  quantity,  the  strictest  justice  of  distributicm  should  be  ol)servod. 
Each  child  should  have  his  attention  called  to  the  grntiflcotion  of  his  companions, 
and  he  should  be  encouraged  to  contribute  to  their  enjoyment.    Many  boautifUl 
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impulses  of  generosity,  and  of  that  sympathy  wliich  is  the  foundation  of  polite- 
ness, would  be  observed  in  such  a  group,  where  nature  had  not  been  corrupted 
by  unnatural  stimulants.  The  pleasure  of  society,  and  of  communicating  en- 
joyment, would  soon  be  felt  more  vividly  than  the  mere  gratification  of  appe- 
tite. Dinners  would  come  to  be  regarded  as  dull  and  cheerless  without  the  cir- 
cle of  happy  faces;  and  thoughts  of  pleasures  of  the  palate  would  be  clustered 
round  and  interwoven  with  ideas  of  similar  gratification  in  others.  Many  a 
warm  and  benevolent  heart  has  been  first  moved  to  its  good  work  by  feelings 
which,  if  analyzed,  would  present,  simply,  a  deep  and  strong  conception  of  the 
physical  wants  of  others. 

We  may  thus  do  much  to  prevent  the  clashing  of  appetites  with  higher  im- 
pulses. If  a  child  is  debarred  fix>m  the  gratification  of  his  natural  appetite,  he 
will  use  any  means  in  his  power  to  obtain  the  requisite  satis&ction.  His  appe- 
tite is  a  powerful  impulse  growing^  continually  more  urgent.  If  he  can  set  it  at 
rest  by  falsehood  or  theft,  he  is  certain,  after  more  or  less  hesitation,  to  do  so. 
The  principles  of  truth  and  justice,  in  a  child  of  the  best  organization,  are  feebler 
than  the  principle  of  appetite ;  and  where  we  compel  a  collision  in  which  these 
forces  are  left  to  their  own  unaided  strength,  the  appetite  must  prevail  What- 
ever the  Spartan  discipline  might  have  been  able  to  eflect  in  more  advanced 
youth,  such  self-command  as  would  maintain  truth  and  justice  against  cravings 
of  a  growing  appetite  is  not  posmblo  in  childhood. 

The  general  rule,  therefore,  sliould  be  to  avoid  such  collisions.  But  it  is  nec- 
essary that  the  man  should  be  able  to  control  his  appetites,  and,  therefore,  the 
child  must  attempt  it.  The  early  strength  of  these  impulses  is  probably  not 
more  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  our  physical  frame,  than  for  our  moral 
probation  and  advancement  We  must  begin  with  the  slightest  trials^  If  the 
child's  attention  has  been  awakened  to  the  pleasure  or  pain  of  others,  he  will 
often  be  disposed  to  give  up  a  pleasure  in  order  to  relieve  pain,  or  to  make 
another  happy.  All  such  impulses  and  acts  should  receive  their  due  reward  of 
affectionate  encouragement.  He  should  be  made  to  feel  that  such  things,  above 
all  others,  win  for  him  our  esteem ;  and  his  own  feeling  will  teach  him  that  self- 
denial  has  its  reward.  His  imagination  should  be  excited  by  brief  and  vivid 
anecdotes  of  those  who  have  given  up  their  pleasure  to  benefit  mankind ;  but 
particularly  of  Him  so  humble  and  so  gentle,  the  friend  of  little  children,  and  so 
like  one  that  little  children  would  love;  who  gave  up  all  for  the  good  of  men; 
and  rejecting  the  bright  road  of  ambition  and  of  royal  power,  took  up  the  bitter 
and  humiliating  cross.  But  we  must  guard  against  any  unnatural  forcing.  We 
must  beware  of  exciting  a  false  and  calculating  benevolence.  Every  act  of 
kindness  in  the  child  should  be  followed  by  its  precise  natural  consequences, 
both  painful  and  pleasant  All  education  ought  to  lead  the  mind  to  a  more 
perfect  acquaintance  with  the  realities  of  nature  and  society — ^the  real  properties 
of  things,  the  real  consequences  of  actions.  If  a  child  has  willingly  sacrificed 
liis  own  enjoyment  for  another,  he  must  suffer  the  loss,  and  find  his  reward  in 
the  pleasure  of  doing  the  kindness  and  of  seeing  the  happiness  he  produces. 
But  if  we,  as  a  reward  for  his  benevolence,  pamper  the  appetite  which  he  has 
denied — if  we  restore  the  apple  or  orange  which  he  has  given  up  that  he  might 
bestow  a  penny  in  charity,  we  do  much  to  destroy  the  good  of  his  action  and  to 
teach  him  the  trick  of  hypocrisy.  On  the  next  occasion  he  will  expect  his  loss 
to  be  made  good,  and  he  will  readily  olease  his  teacher,  or  his  mama,  by  be- 
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Wfdleiice  which  costs  him  Dothing.  If  we  would  avoid  this,  we  must  be  con* 
tent  to  see  the  power  of  self-control  at  first  rery  feeble.  By  apportioning  its 
trials  to  its  strength,  it  will  grow  ontil  the  enlightenment  of  the  intellect  and 
the  increased  appreciation  of  ei^yments  other  than  sensual  confirm  it  into  a 
ruling  principle  of  action. 

FlMsing  over  appetitefs  such  as  that  for  intoxicating  liquors,  which  may  be  called 
artificial,  since  they  are  acquired,  and  which  spring  only  from  that  general  desire 
of  excitement  which  a  good  education  would  otherwise  satiMfy,  it  seems  not  un- 
suitable, in  this  place,  to  refer  to  another  powerful  animal  impulse,  more  properly 
sdutfacteristic  of  mature  life,  but  whidi  requires  much  care  in  the  management 
of  the  ideas  connected  with  it  at  an  earlier  period  than  is  commonly  siupposed. 
Hie  impulse  and  ideas  of  sex  form  an  essential  part  of  human  nature,  whicli, 
whether  it  be  attended  to  or  neglected,  will  be  sure  to  develop  itself.  Tliere  is 
s  miserably  false  delicacy  in  parents  and  teachers  whicl)  prevents  them  fh>m 
eommunicating  with  children  on  this  subject  Natural  inquiries  arc  parried  and 
baffled,  or  answered  with  falsehood,  by  those  who  might  state  the  truth  with 
perfect  purity  and  safety;  and  in  consequence,  the  ideas  which  can  not  be  ex- 
chided,  are  obtained  through  channels  which  convey  comiption  along  with  the 
information.  The  miachie&  of  this  course  are  fearful  The  matters  which  are 
so  carefully  avoided  by  instructors  and  parents,  are  freely  talked  over  and  joked 
about  by  servants  and  elder  playfellows.  Unspeakable  evils  to  mind  and  body 
are  the  consequence.  The  instructor,  or  the  parent,  must  oflen  know  what  is 
going  fbrward ;  but  he  willfuUy  shuts  his  eyes  to  what  seems  irremediable ;  yet, 
when  the  son,  or  pupil,  becomes  openly  profligate,  the  guardian  of  his  youth 
thinks  himself  only  unfortunate,  as  if  it  was  not  the  natural  and  necessary  con- 
sequence of  his  own  criminal  neglect  There  is  no  part  of  education  which  has 
been  not  merely  so  much  neglected,  but  so  resolutely  avoided,  as  this ;  and 
hence^  there  is  no  one  source  from  which  a  deeper  and  broader  current  of  vico 
and  misery  flows  through  society.  The  destructive  effects  of  that  perpetual 
movement  under  the  surface,  which  the  decent  hypocrisies  of  society  keep  out 
of  view,  exceed  infinitely  in  amount  its  more  public  and  glaring  consequences. 
But  even  these  latter— embodied,  as  it  were,  in  one  wretched  class,  living  ex- 
amples of  physical  and  mental  ruin — are  so  appalling,  that  society  could  receive 
DO  gpreater  blessing,  than  some  purer  and  more  enlightened  educational  manage- 
ment which  would  stop  them  at  the  source. 

This  wants  simply  that  the  difficulty  shall  be  fairly  grappled  with,  and  that 
instructors  shall  not  willfully  surrender  any  part  of  the  confidence  of  their  pu- 
pils, by  want  of  frankness  upon  matters  which  others,  with  different  feelings, 
will  be  found  ready  to  discuss.  They  must  speak  unreservedly,  seriously,  and 
with  perfect  purity  of  thought,  so  as  to  keep  away  the  piquant  and  attractive 
associations  of  secrecy  and  jocularity.  The  physical  and  moral  bearings  of  the 
subject  should  be  fnlly  explained :  and  thus,  by  ideas  addressed  to  the  reason, 
whOe  the  feelings  and  imagination  are  at  rest,  we  may  plant  the  only  real  safe- 
guard of  purity  in  the  breast  Minds,  whose  natural  curiosity  is  thus  satisfied, 
without  any  prurient  excitement  of  imagination,  and  who  have  received  through 
the  intellect  just  notions  of  the  moral  and  physical  evils  of  unlawful  indulgence, 
would,  firom  reason  and  taste  alike,  repel  the  communications  of  profligate 
oompanions. 

In  the  management  of  children  at  the  earliest  period  of  life,  we  have  to  con- 
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^nd  with  an  irritability  which  is  then  the  neoeeaary  and  useful  attendant  of 
their  fragile  structure  and  helpless  condition ;  but  which,  with  a  little  neglect 
in  childhood,  will  grow  into  an  nnoontroUable  bad  temper  in  mature  life.  The 
cries  of  an  infant  are  the  language  of  nature^  given  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
yet  impossible  words,  in  communicating  its  wants  to  its  protectors.  Its  first 
criee  are  from  pain  of  some  kind.  The  moment  it  is  relieyed  they  cease. 
When  the  cries  for  assistance  are  disregarded  or  rudely  repressed,  the  first  feel* 
hag  of  anger  arises  at  the  disappointment  of  the  expected  relief.  The  cries  are 
increased  with  more  bitterness  and  intensity,  until  they  are  perhaps  hushed  bj 
terroT  or  physical  exhaustion.  If  the  first  attendant  of  an  infant  be  herself  ill- 
tempered,  she  can  hardly  fail  to  make  the  child  sa  Her  changeful  moods,  her 
fondling  and  harshness,  will  perpetually  disappoint  his  expectations.  The  occ»> 
sions  of  ill-humor  will  be  frequent ;  and  bis  ill-humor,  being  troublesome,  is 
likely  to  excite  hers.  Thus  his  outbreaks  will  continually  call  do^-n  the  yery 
treatment  most  likely  to  confirm  them  into  habits.  The  proper  management 
of  the  temper  requires  that  the  child  should  be  surrounded  from  the  first  by  a 
steady  and  enlightened  afiection.  The  first  morements  of  its  irritable  nature 
require  all  the  soilness  and  patience  of  a  mother.  The  occasions  of  irritabilitj 
should,  as  lar  as  possible,  be  foreseen  and  ayoided.  Clothes  too  tight,  or  not 
sufficiently  warm ;  unnecessary  dressings  and  undressings — these,  and  a  hun* 
dred  apparent  trifles,  which  might  be  prevented,  are  to  the  child  pain,  and 
nothing  more.  When  pain  does  exist  from  any  cause,  it  should  be  at  once  at- 
tended to,  promptly  relieved,  and  the  irritation  set  at  rest,  by  affectionate  sooth* 
ing.  Every  instant  that  irritation,  arising  >Vom  a  real  cat»e,  is  suffered  to  con- 
tinue, tends  to  fix  it  in  the  character.  This,  however,  is  never  likely  where 
there  is  affection  acting  upon  principle.  The  first  gleams  of  thought  in  the  child 
will  check  his  disposition  to  be  angry  with  thoae  who  love  him.  As  he  grows, 
the  operation  of  a  uniform  system  of  treatment  will  teach  him  to  regulate  his 
expectations  of  the  future.  Indulgence,  however,  has  its  peculiar  danger. 
When  the  cries  of  the  infant  procure  relief  frtmi  pain,  crjring  becomes  associated 
with  the  satisfaction  of  its  wants,  and  is  resorted  to  when  there  is  no  pain,  for 
the  gratification  of  some  whim,  such  as  to  iU-managed  children  are  occurring 
incessantly.  If  this  be  gpven  way  to,  the  association  is  confirmed,  and  crying 
becomes  the  regular  mode  of  obtaining  what  is  desired.  It  is  found  to  be  an 
instrument  of  power,  and  it  is  used  tyrannicaUy.  The  mother  and  the  bouse* 
hold  are  subjected  to  no  easy  yoke.  In  this  manner,  unwise  affection  is  as  likely 
to  spoil  the  temper  as  capricious  severity.  We  must  avoid  both.  A  practiced 
eye  can  distinguish  between  the  cry  which  springs  from  real  pain,  and  the  me- 
chanical imitation  of  it  which  is  used  for  the  gratification  of  a  whim.  Pain 
should  be  affectionately  attended  to;  but  a  fit  of  crying  for  a  plaything  or  a 
sweetmeat  should  never  obtain  the  least  satisfaction.  If  it  is  found  useless,  it 
will  soon  be  discontinued,  and  cbeerftilneas  and  good  humor,  as  more  effectual 
moans  of  gratification,  will  become  the  habits.  Before  we  reach  this  point,  we 
may  have  to  witness  some  bursts  of  temper,  and  no  little  violent  sobbing;  but 
these  will  rapidly  disappear.  We  need  not  fear  the  growth  of  unkind  feelings 
in  the  child's  mind  from  such  treatment.  He  will  soon  feel  the  real  affection 
which  dictates  it,  and  which  he  feels  in  so  many  other  ways.  His  sagacity,  so 
acute  in  all  that  relates  to  himseU|  will  discover  that  there  is  a  real  anxiety  to 
make  him  happy.    This  will  be  certain  to  call  forth  the  best  feelings  of  his 
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tore;  and  the  fixed  fystem  by  which  be  fipds  himself  goTernedf  assaming  the 
diaracter  of  indispensable  neoessitj,  will  preyent  those  innumerable  contests 
and  uncertainties  which  try  the  temper  of  children  beyond  their  power  of  oontroL 

Closely  connected  with  the  foregoing  is  the  working  of  another  principle, 
wbich  shows  itself  at  a  veiy  early  period.  Almost  as  early  as  we  can  ezao^e, 
we  trace  a  remarkable  differenoe  between  children  in  respect  to  firmness  or 
flexibility  of  character.  Some  are  soft  and  impressible  as  wax ;  others  evince  a 
stubborn  tenacity  of  their  ideas  and  purposes,  which  the  whole  force  of  author- 
ity often  contends  with  in  rain.  Ordinary  people,  disliking  trouble,  think  the 
former  are  exactly  what  children  ought  to  be,  and  augur  the  happiest  results 
fiom  their  pliancy  and  docility.  The  others,  who  are  often  the  choice  spirits  of 
the  earth,  the  men  of  original  character,  with  force  of  will  to  think  and  do,  are 
set  down  as  unmanageable,  wayward,  good  for  no  useful  purpose,  and  they  la^ 
bor  under  the  stigma,  until  circumstances  bring  them  to  the  work  they  are  des- 
tined for,  when  the  guardians  of  their  infancy  tardily  and  with  difficulty  recog^ 
nize  their  powers.  Many  a  defect  and  infirmity  do  such  men  carry  to  their  high 
functions,  which  might  hare  been  preyented  by  a  little  more  knowledge  of  hu- 
man character  in  their  instructors.  Many  a  distortion  of  thought  or  feeling  re- 
mains through  life,  from  the  i^judkHous  opposition,  reproofj  or  contempt,  to 
which  their  misunderstood  peculiarities  exposed  them. 

The  child,  however,  must  learn  obedience.  The  mature  man,  in  the  vigor  of 
body  and  intellect,  must  know  how  to  obey ;  for  the  feeble  fVame  and  imperfM 
mtelligenoe  of  the  child,  it  is  absolutely  indispensable.  We  roust  begin  (torn 
the  first.  Beal  affection,  working  tlirough  an  enlightened  judgment,  will  secure 
imjdkut  obedience,  and  nothing  else  will.  A  child  soon  learns  to  submit  to  in- 
evitable necessity.  He  may  quarrel  with  the  stone  or  the  tree  which  impedes 
his  progreaa,  but  soon  gives  over  when  he  finds  that  his  cries  or  his  struggles 
make  no  diange.  Our  resistance  to  him  when  he  is  wrong  should  bear  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  same  inevitable  necessity.  It,  and  indeed  our  whole  conduct, 
should  be  as  uniform  and  consistent  as  the  laws  of  nature,  or  as  near  to  this  as 
oar  imperfect  natures  can  carry  it  No  tears,  or  cries,  or  struggles,  should 
move  usL  Without  the  slightest  variatkm  of  temper,  we  must  gently  but  in- 
flexibly refiise  to  do  anything  for  the  gratification  of  a  wrong  impulse.  Yield- 
ing to  urgency  in  a  single  instance  may  overthrow  the  labor  of  months  in  the 
fonnation  of  the  habit  Authority  exercised  in  this  manner  will  soon  be  sub- 
mitted to  without  a  murmur.  The  kind  caress  upon  his  submission,  and  the 
good  oonaeq;uences  of  obedience  to  the  child's  own  happineas,  whk^  he  can 
often  perceive,  will  soon  make  ready  submissioo  a  ploasanter  coarse  than  obsti- 
nate entreaty,  or  suUenneas  at  refusaL 

Besides  learning  to  submit  quietly  to  our  reftiaal  of  fanproper  gratiflcationf,  be 
■iiist  acquire  the  habit  of  obedience  to  positive  commands  With  many  chil- 
dren obedience  will  be  a  BMtter  of  course^  or  will  become  so  with  little  trouble; 
with  one  of  firmer  texture  we  nost  proceed  caotionsly.  We  shouki  begin,  as 
Miss  Edgeworth  reeosDmends,*  with  SMking  him  absohitely  do  what  we  desire, 
which  most,  therefore,  be  somethtny  that  we  am  make  him  do,  such  ss  taking 
him  to  bed  at  a  partacalar  boor.  When  this  has  beeosoe,  by  frequent  fepetition, 
fixed  «a  bis  mind  as  a  thing  which  waottL  be  done,  we  may  ingraft  upon  the  habit 
so  formed  the  addloonal  one  of  obedience  to  command,     In  all  thi&  the  look  and 
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tend  with  an  irritabilitj  which  U  then  the  neoeeaary  and  useful  attendant  of 
their  fragile  structure  and  helpless  condition ;  but  which,  with  a  little  neglect 
in  childhood,  will  grow  into  an  uncontrollable  bad  temper  in  mature  life.  The 
criee  of  an  infant  are  the  language  of  nature^  giyen  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
yet  impossible  words,  in  communicating  its  wants  to  its  protectors.  Its  first 
cries  are  from  pain  of  some  kind.  The  moment  it  is  relieved  they  cease. 
When  the  cries  for  assistance  are  disregarded  or  rudely  repressed,  the  first  feel* 
ing  of  anger  arises  at  the  disappointment  of  the  expected  relief.  The  cries  are 
increased  with  more  bitterness  and  intensity,  until  they  are  perhaps  hushed  bj 
tOTor  or  physical  exhaustion.  If  tlie  first  attendant  of  an  infant  be  herself  01- 
tempered,  she  can  hardly  fail  to  make  the  child  so.  Her  changeful  moods,  her 
fondling  and  harshness,  will  perpetually  disappoint  his  expectations.  The  occ^ 
sions  of  Hi-humor  will  be  frequent ;  and  his  ill-humor,  being  troublesome,  is 
likely  to  excite  hers.  Thus  his  outbreaks  will  continually  call  do^-n  the  very 
treatment  most  likely  to  confirm  them  into  habits.  The  proper  management 
of  tlie  temper  requires  that  the  child  should  be  surrounded  from  the  first  by  a 
steady  and  enlightened  afiection.  The  first  moyements  of  its  irritable  nature 
require  all  the  soilness  and  patience  of  a  mother.  The  occasions  of  irritabilitj 
should,  as  lar  as  possible,  be  foreseen  and  avoided.  Clothes  too  tight,  or  not 
sufficiently  warm ;  unnecessary  dressings  and  undressings — these,  and  a  hun* 
dred  apparent  trifles,  which  might  be  prevented,  are  to  the  child  pain,  and 
nothing  more.  When  pain  does  exist  from  any  cause,  it  should  be  at  once  at- 
tended to,  promptly  relieved,  and  the  irritation  set  at  rest,  by  affectionate  sooth* 
ing.  Every  instant  that  irritation,  ammg  from  a  real  catiM,  is  suffered  to  con- 
tinue, tends  to  fix  it  in  the  character.  This,  however,  is  never  likely  where 
there  is  affection  acting  upon  principle.  The  first  gleams  of  thought  in  the  child 
will  check  his  disposition  to  be  angry  with  those  who  love  him.  As  he  gr'^ws, 
the  operation  of  a  uniform  system  of  treatment  will  teach  him  to  regulate  his 
expectations  of  the  future.  Indulgence,  however,  has  its  peculiar  danger. 
When  the  cries  of  the  infant  procure  relief  from  pain,  crying  becomes  associated 
with  the  satisfaction  of  its  wants,  and  is  resorted  to  when  there  is  no  pain,  for 
the  gratification  of  some  whim,  such  as  to  ill-managed  children  are  occurring 
incessantly.  If  this  be  gpven  way  to,  the  association  is  confirmed,  and  crying 
becomes  the  regular  mode  of  obtaining  what  is  desired.  It  is  found  to  be  an 
instrument  of  power,  and  it  is  used  tjrrannically.  The  mother  and  the  house- 
bold  are  subjected  to  no  easy  yoke.  In  this  manner,  unwise  affection  is  as  likely 
to  spoil  the  temper  as  capricious  severity.  We  must  avoid  both.  A  practiced 
eye  can  distinguish  between  the  cry  which  springs  from  real  pain,  and  the  me- 
chanical imitation  of  it  which  is  used  fbr  the  gratification  of  a  whim.  Pain 
should  be  affectionately  attended  to;  but  a  fit  of  crying  for  a  plaything  or  a 
sweetmeat  should  never  obtain  the  least  satisfaction.  If  it  is  found  useless,  it 
will  soon  be  discontinued,  and  cheerfrilness  and  good  humor,  as  more  effectual 
means  of  gratification,  will  become  the  habits.  Before  we  reach  this  point,  we 
may  have  to  witness  some  bursts  of  temper,  and  no  little  violent  sobbing;  but 
these  will  rapidly  disappear.  We  need  not  fear  the  growth  of  unkind  feelings 
in  the  diild's  mind  from  such  treatment.  He  will  soon  feel  the  real  affection 
which  dictates  it,  and  which  he  feels  in  so  many  other  ways.  His  sagacity,  so 
acute  in  all  that  relates  to  himself|  will  discover  that  there  is  a  real  anxiety  to 
make  him  happy.    This  will  be  certain  to  call  forth  the  best  feelings  of  his  nft- 
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tare;  and  the  fixed  system  bj  which  be  fipds  himself  goTernedf  assaming  the 
character  of  indispensablo  neoessitj,  will  preyeiit  those  innumerable  contests 
and  uncertainties  which  irj  the  temper  of  diildren  beyond  their  power  of  oontroL 

Closely  connected  with  the  foregoing  is  the  working  of  another  principle, 
which  shows  itself  at  a  veiy  early  period.  Almost  as  early  as  we  can  examine, 
we  trace  a  remarkable  dififerenoe  between  children  in  respect  to  firmness  or 
fiexibility  of  character.  Some  are  soft  and  impressible  as  wax ;  others  evince  a 
stubborn  tenacity  of  their  ideas  and  purposes,  which  the  whole  force  of  author- 
ity often  contends  with  in  vain.  Ordinary  people,  disliking  trouble,  think  the 
former  are  exactly  what  children  ought  to  be,  and  augur  the  happiest  results 
from  their  pliancy  and  docility.  The  others,  who  are  often  the  choice  spirits  of 
the  earth,  the  men  of  original  character,  with  force  of  will  to  think  and  do,  are 
s^  down  as  unmanageable,  wayward,  good  for  no  useful  purpose,  and  they  la^ 
bor  under  the  stigma,  until  circumstances  bring  tbem  to  the  work  they  are  des- 
tined for,  when  the  guardians  of  their  infimcy  tardily  and  with  difficulty  recog- 
nize their  powers.  Many  a  defect  and  infirmity  do  such  men  carry  to  their  high 
functions,  which  might  hare  been  prerented  by  a  little  more  knowledge  of  hu- 
man character  in  their  instructors.  Many  a  distortk>n  of  thougbt  or  feeling  re- 
mains through  life,  from  the  injudicious  oppoeiUod,  reproofj  or  contempt,  to 
which  their  misunderstood  peculiarities  exposed  them. 

The  child,  however,  must  learn  obedience.  The  mature  man,  in  the  vigor  of 
body  and  intellect,  must  know  how  to  obey;  fbr  the  feeble  frame  and  imperfect 
intelligence  of  tlie  child,  it  is  absolutely  indispensable.  We  roust  begin  t^om 
the  first  Beal  affection,  working  through  an  enlightened  judgment,  will  secure 
implicit  obedience,  and  nothing  else  will.  A  child  soon  learns  to  submit  to  in* 
evitaUe  necessity.  He  may  quarrel  with  the  stone  or  the  tree  which  impedes 
his  progress,  but  soon  gives  over  when  he  finds  that  his  cries  or  his  struggles 
make  no  change.  Our  resistance  to  him  when  he  is  wrong  should  bear  the  ap» 
pearmoe  of  the  same  inevitable  necessity.  It,  and  indeed  our  whole  conduct, 
should  be  as  uniform  and  consistent  as  the  laws  of  nature,  or  as  near  to  this  as 
our  imperfect  natures  can  carry  it  No  tears,  or  cries,  or  struggles,  should 
move  usL  Without  the  slightest  variatum  of  temper,  we  must  gently  but  in- 
flexibly refuse  to  do  anything  for  the  gratification  of  a  wrong  impulse.  Yield- 
ing to  urgency  in  a  single  instance  may  overthrow  the  labor  of  months  in  the 
formation  of  the  habit  Authority  exercised  in  this  manner  will  soon  be  sub- 
mitted to  without  a  murmur.  The  kind  caress  upon  his  submission,  and  the 
good  consequences  of  obedience  to  the  child^s  own  happiness,  which  he  can 
often  perceive,  will  soon  make  ready  submission  a  pleaaanter  course  than  obsti- 
nate entreaty,  or  sullenness  at  refusal. 

Besides  learning  to  submit  quietly  to  our  refbsal  of  improper  gratifications,  he 
must  acquire  the  habit  of  obedience  to  positive  commands.  With  many  chil- 
dren obedience  will  be  a  matter  of  oourse,  or  will  become  so  with  little  trouble; 
with  one  of  firmer  texture  we  must  proceed  cautiously.  We  should  begin,  as 
Miss  Edgeworth  recommends,*  with  making  him  absolutely  do  what  we  desire, 
which  must,  therefore,  be  something  that  we  eon  make  him  do,  such  ss  taking 
him  to  bed  at  a  particular  hour.  When  this  has  become,  by  fluent  repetition, 
fixed  on  his  mind  as  a  thing  which  must  be  done,  we  may  ingraft  upon  the  habit 

so  formed  the  additional  one  of  obedience  to  command.    In  all  this,  the  look  and 

— — 

*  See  Practical  Edueation,  Vol.  I.,  p.  220.    8vo.    1811. 
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tone  of  true  affection  will  bave  infinite  power.  Obedience  will  seem  to  the  chQd 
A  necessary  result  of  his  affection  for  his  teacher;  and  so  it  will  be  a  joyfhl, 
eager  obedience,  springing  from  the  heart  and  a  blessing  to  both. 

To  make  the  obedience  most  complete  and  most  healthlUl  for  the  moral  nature 
of  the  child,  our  commands,  our  whole  system  of  conduct,  should,  if  possible, 
present,  as  before  stated,  the  uniformity  and  consistency  of  the  laws  of  nature. 
There  should  be  no  bursts  of  extrayagant  kindness  and  fondling,  to  be  followed 
by  fits  of  cold  neglect;  no  overweening  attention  to  the  little  prattler  to-day, 
and  ill-tempered  rejection  of  his  playflilness  to-morrow ;  no  promises  made  in- 
cautiously at  night,  to  be  laughed  away  or  reluctantly  performed  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  no  menaces  uttered  in  passion  and  forgotten  when  the  gust  has  blown  over. 
Promises  should  be  performed  in  the  spirit  and  to  the  letter;  threats,  if  we  use 
them,  executed  with  absolute  exactness.  There  should  be  a  total  absence  of 
caprice  or  variableness.  The  child  should  know  what  he  has  to  expect — what 
consequences  will  be  sure  to  follow  certain  acts.  This  smooth,  fixed,  harrooni- 
008  revolution  of  the  machinery  about  him,  will  prevent  the  thought  of  disobe- 
dience, and,  at  the  same  time,  the  obedience  which  it  will  tend  to  form  will  not 
break  his  spirit,  or  impair  his  energy.  Capricious,  varying  commands,  unex- 
pected thwartinga,  bring  about  those  unhappy  contests  with  positive  children, 
by  which  they  are  either  fixed  in  a  sullen,  incurable  doggedness,  or  forcibly  re- 
duced to  submission,  at  the  cost  of  that  invaluable  tenacity  of  purpose,  which 
is  the  prime  element  of  success,  either  in  action  or  speculation.  It  is  a  misera- 
ble mistake  that  we  must  "break  a  child's  will,"  as  the  first  step  in  education. 
On  the  contrary,  we  should,  by  all  means,  strengthen  it,  but  habituate  it  to  the 
control  of  the  reason  and  the  higher  feelings.  It,  by  a  severe  and  capricious 
treatment,  we  could  succeed  in  crushing  that  original  tendency  in  the  mind  to 
abide  by  its  purposes,  to  encounter  opposition  for  tlieir  sake,  and  to  ding  to 
them  in  proportion  to  the  force  brought  against  them,  what  would  remain  ?  Of 
what  avail  would  it  be  that  a  mind  thus  emasculated  was  molded  into  the  form 
of  virtue — that  it  had  a  knowledge  of  science — a  love  of  justice — a  sense  of 
harmony  and  beauty  ?  What  would  be  the  security  for  the  continuance  of  such 
qualities,  rooted  in  mere  obedience  and  perhaps  imitation,  where  the  center 
of  nourishment  and  self-support  was  gone  ?  Why  should  not  external  influ- 
ence, like  that  which  gave  them  life,  destroy  them  ?  What  likelihood  of  their 
withstanding  the  gusts  of  opinion  sweeping  hither  and  thither  over  the  face  of 
society?  What  possible  destiny,  beyond  mere  passive  contemplation,  could 
they  fiilfill  in  a  worid  of  earnest  and  vigorous  action?  Ko.  We  can  not  spare 
a  jot  of  that  self-sustaining,  self-impeUing  power  fh>m  the  mind.  In  the  g^reat 
benefactors  of  our  race  it  has  shone  most  conspicuously,  and  even  in  ordinary 
life  it  is  an  essential  condition  of  a  steady  and  prosperous  career. 

We  must  endeavor,  then,  to  secure  obedience  through  the  affections,  and  by 
a  treatment  from  the  first  so  uniform,  that  it  will  enter  into  and  modify  the 
child's  ideas  and  expectations,  as  they  are  modified  by  the  regular  succession  of 
cause  and  effect  in  the  natural  world.  Further,  by  giving  perfect  freedom  when 
it  is  possible,  and  by  encouraging  children  to  work  out  and  act  upon  their  own 
conclusions,  we  must  cultivate  self-reliance  and  decision  of  character.  Thia^ 
like  all  superior  qualities,  is  not  to  be,  as  it  were,  stuck  into  the  mind  from 
without,  but  unfolded  fVom  the  working  of  its  own  faculties.  The  noble  plant 
must  acquire  its  beauty  and  its  strength  fit>m  those  internal  forces  which  Ood 
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has  giveiL  The  skillful  cultivator  takes  for  his  guidance  the  hints  of  Nature  her- 
self—now aiding  her  efforts  by  a  sprinkling  of  encouragement,  and  now  bj  the 
removal  of  some  external  obstacle  which  impedes  her  development 

Another  original  impulse  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  human  being, 
but  without  carefUl  management  a  fruitful  source  of  unhappiness,  is  fear  or  ter- 
ror. What  has  once  given  a  child  pain  is  dreaded;  the  idea  of  the  pain  is  called 
Qp  by  the  sight  of  the  object  Kew  and  unusual  objects  are  frequently  causes 
of  pain  to  children ;  and  any  new  or  unusual  object  becomes  invested  with  as- 
sociations of  pain,  and  produces  terror.  This  feeling  is  so  easily  excited  in  cliil- 
dren,  and  it  so  conveniently  puts  to  flight  previous  feelings  of  petulance,  or  of 
anxiety  to  have  something  inconvenient,  that  it  is  almost  constantly  abused. 
It  is  the  regular  resource  of  laziness,  ignorance,  and  ill-temper,  in  attendants. 
The  child  is  terrified  into  doing,  or  terrified  from  doing,  whatever  his  nurse,  or 
instructor,  feel  inconvenient  or  otherwise.  According  to  the  general  law,  the 
feeling  thus  frequently  exercised  is  strengthened,  and  the  mind,  of  course,  per- 
manently enfeebled.  A  thousand  false  and  fantastic  terrors  are  thus  implanted 
in  the  minds  of  children, — dark  clouds  that  hover  continually  in  view  tlirough 
life,  and  darken  the  sunshine  of  many  otherwise  happy  hours.  The  energy  of 
the  mind  is  seriously  impaired.  The  imagination,  exercised  by  frequent  fears,  is 
perpetually  suggesting  dangers  in  any  deviation  from  the  beaten  track  of  habit, 
and  even  in  the  most  ordinary  circumstances.  The  free,  courageous  spirit  of 
investigation,  the  great  spring  of  intellectual  advancement,  is  weakened,  if  not 
altogether  destroyed. 

The  education  of  this  impulse  is  mismanaged  in  various  ways— by  an  abso- 
lutely reckless  and  wanton  excitement  of  the  feeling  in  children — by  a  capri- 
cious severity,  which,  "by  its  uncertainty,  keeps  terror  almost  constantly  alive, 
and  uses  it  as  an  instrument  to  effect  its  purposes — by  an  extreme  and  morbid 
caution,  which  fears  to  let  children  do  any  thing  for  themselves,  lost  they  may 
receive  some  trifling  hurt  or  damage ;  clotlies  the  commonest  acts  and  objects 
with  terrors;  and,  by  stopping  examination,  hinders  the  acquirement  of  the 
knowledge  and  habits  which  are  a  better  safeguard  against  danger  than  a  thou- 
sand anxious  parents  or  instructors. 

With  respect  to  the  first — the  excitement  of  cliildren's  fears,  without  a  dis- 
tinct purpose,  or  for  amusement — it  scarcely  deserves  remark.  It  is  so  gratuit- 
ously mischievous,  such  a  wicked  sporting  with  the  lifelong  happiness  of  human 
beings,  that  no  mind  of  the  least  sense  or  good  feeling  can  hesitate  to  condemn 
it  With  respect  to  the  second — the  management  of  children  by  their  terrors, 
whether  by  the  nurse  with  her  threats  of  monsters  and  ghosts,  or  the  instructor 
with  his  corporeal  and  other  punishments — it  has  already  been  seen  how  obe- 
dience may  be  attained  in  a  better  way.  It  is  enough  here  to  remark,  that  an 
education  of  terror,  although  it  may  partially  succeed  ui  causing  intellectual  ac- 
quirement, must  be  morally  destructive.  It  will  instill  cunning  and  falsehood, 
the  vices  of  the  slave.  Its  most  favorable  results  will  be  the  production  of  men, 
dever,  smooth,  obedient  instruments,  capable,  when  the  pressure  of  authority  is 
removed,  of  good  or  evil,  but  with  a  considerable  bias  towards  the  latter.  In 
an  atmosphere  of  terror  the  nobler  impulses  wither  and  die,  or  if  by  unusual 
strength  they  survive,  their  growth  will  catch  some  distortion  from  the  blight- 
ing process  they  have  gone  through. 

Tb/b  ramaining  cause  by  which  chOdrcn  arc  mndo  feeble  and  cowardly,  is  the 
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fereriBh  anxiety  about  their  aafetj  in  thoM  who  haye  them  in  charge.  When 
extreme  affectioii,  as  it  frequently  happens,  takes  this  form,  it  is  scarcely  less 
fiital  to  the  best  interests  of  its  objects  than  injudicious  severity.  Tlie  little  be- 
iugs,  full  of  joyous  activity,  moved  by  the  healthful  impulses  of  nature,  with 
their  senses  all  awake,  surrounded  by  objects  which  are  to  them  full  of  wonder 
and  delight,  are  perpetually  carrying  on  prooesKS  of  education  beyond  the  reach 
of  human  art  to  equal  Observation,  abstraction,  reasoning,  invention,  are  do- 
ing their  rapid  woric,  whUe  the  young  investigators  are  running  in  the  way  of 
innumerable  dangers.  The  anxious  parent  is  not  content  with  this  education 
of  Nature's  choosing,  but  must  interpose  her  protection  between  the  child  and 
the  knowledge,  which,  by  the  ordinance  of  Nature,  every  one  must  learn  from 
his  own  experience.  He  must  not  go  here,  for  fear  of  knocking  his  head  against 
the  table, — nor  there,  lest  he  may  tumble  over  the  footstool, — nor  play  with  a 
glass,  lest  it  may  break  and  cut  him, — nor  approach  the  hot  water,  lest  it  may 
scald  his  fingers ; — ^he  must  beware  of  the  dog,  because  it  may  bite — of  the  cat, 
because  it  can  scratch — and  of  fifty  other  things,  fix>g8,  mice,  beetles,  Ac.,  for  no 
reason  but  because  his  mother  has  an  aversion  to  them.  All  these  things  the 
mother  does  her  best  to  plant  as  objects  of  dread,  and  too  often  with  success. 
Her  incessant  alarms  are  caught  up  by  the  child,  and  his  terrors  arc  perpetually 
excited.  Tlie  feeling  of  fear  acquires  the  rapidity  and  certainty  of  habit ;  the 
child  becomes  helpless,  his  active  power  almost  paralyzed,  and  his  powers  of 
observation  enfeebled  by  the  spectres  raised  up  in  the  way  of  their  exercise. 
In  his  intercourse  with  others,  his  cowardice  tempts  to  low  tricks  and  base 
compliances,  and  he  lives  under  the  most  wretched  and  agonizing  slavery  to  his 
fears. 

It  is  of  immense  importance  that  a  child's  physical  courage  should  be 
strengthened,  and  that  he  should  be  trained  to  habits  of  steady  circumspection 
and  decision,  in  new  or  dangerous  circumstances.  We  must  preserve  him  fit)m 
the  contamination  of  groundless  fears,  as  we  would  ttom  a  pestilence.  Instead 
of  perpetual  injunction  to  avoid  this  or  that,  he  should  be  allowed,  as  for  as  it 
can  be  done  without  serious  danger,  to  obtain  his  knowledge  of  what  things  are 
safe,  and  what  are  hurtful  for  himself  His  proceedings  should  be  careftilly  su- 
perintended, but  (for  various  reasons)  his  attentfon  should  be  as  little  as  possible 
drawn  to  the  lact  that  he  is  watched.  If  he  get  a  &11,  or  a  wetting,  or  bum  his 
finger,  or  draw  a  little  blood,  the  pain  will  be  worth  innumerable  injunctions  to 
avoid  similar  dangers.  Hie  memory  of  it  will  be  a  sentinel  which  no  accident 
will  call  away  tirom  his  poet.  We  should  do  nothing  for  the  child  which  we  can 
lead  him  to  do  for  himself  We  should  lead  him  to  examine  new  objects  with 
his  own  senses.  If  any  symptoms  of  fear  present  themselves,  we  should  remove 
them  by  showing  him  the  harmlessness  of  what  he  dreads.  A  little  manage- 
ment will  set  groundless  fears  at  rest  While  the  root  is  yet  loose  in  the  soil, 
it  may  be  easily,  and  without  injury,  pulled  up.  The  child's  tree  course  of 
experience  will  give  him  the  blended  habit  of  caution  and  confidence.  No 
riavish  apprehensions  will  mar  his  natural  fitinkness.  He  will  be  guarded 
against  real  perils  by  habits  of  self-possession.  Our  explanations  of  the  precise 
nature  of  danger,  when  there  is  any,  will  be  thoughtftilly  attended  to.  Our 
warnings,  when  they  are  absolutely  necessary,  will  have  tenfold  force,  by  not 
being  wasted  on  frequent  and  frivolous  occasions. 

One  other  impulse  of  great  importance  in  chfldhood,  and  of  almost  uniyersal 
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inflooDoe  in  mature  lile^  deserves  notice, — ^the  desire  of  the  (avorable  opinion  of 
othera,  or  of  being  the  8ul:jeGt  of  attention.  There  is  no  question  that  this  feel- 
ing  shows  itself  in  infancy.  The  power  of  praise  and  attention  over  a  child  ia 
soon  perceived,  and  it  is,  in  most  cases,  made  the  mainspring  of  scholastic  edu- 
cation. If  we  let  other  feelings  grow  up  by  neglect,  we  often  deliberately  en- 
courage thia^  and  make  it  the  principal  motive  of  action, — the  basis  of  the  moral 
character.  We  stimulate  to  intellectual  labor,  not  by  the  purifying  and  enno- 
bling pleasure  of  knowledge,  but  by  adventitious  rewards  and  distinctions. 
We  hold  up  to  youth  wealth  and  high  place  as  the  chief  goods,  because  thej 
will  secure  the  regard  and  respect  of  society.  We  show  by  our  actions — always 
more  effective  than  our  precepts — ^that  our  master-feeling  is  the  worship  of 
req^ectabiiity.  It  is  worth  considering  whether  this  principle  deserves  the 
supremacy  which  is  practically  accorded  to  it,  and  if  not,  how  it  ought  to  be 
regulated  by  education. 

A  child  is  early  plied  witli  stimulants  to  its  vanity.  Its  pretty  face— its 
beautiful  eyes — ^its  agreeable  prattle— its  nice  dress — ^its  clever  feats — are  all 
loaded  with  encomiums.  Schools  take  up  the  growing  feeling,  and  strengths 
it  with  prizes,  honora,  public  declamations,  and  exhibitions,  by  which  the  young 
hesrt  is  swelled  with  vanity,  and  the  craving  for  attention  and  praise  made  more 
voracious.  The  tendencies  of  home  and  society  are,  for  the  most  part,  to  the 
aggravation  of  this  sensitiveness  to  opinion.  The  plans  of  life  are  formed  under 
its  influenpe.  It  insinuates  itself  into  every  fibre  of  the  moral  being;  and  all 
faculties  and  feelings  become  subservient  to  its  gratification.  In  public  life  it 
may  communicate  an  immense  energy,  but  sucli  power  can  not  be  trusted.  It 
will  play  courtier  in  the  monarchy  and  demagogue  in  the  republic.  Its  veering 
will  be  precisely  regulated  by  the  shifting  winds  of  passion  in  tlie  holders  of 
power.  Whatever  be  the  existing  evils  of  society,  from  a  man  wliose  master- 
passion  this  is,  they  are  more  likely  to  receive  aggravation  than  check.  The 
enlightenment  of  its  ignorance,  the  destruction  of  popular  fullacies,  the  uphold- 
ing despised  tnitlis  for  a  brighter  day,  must  be  accomplished  by  men  who  can 
bear  neglect  or  unpopularity,  from  a  deep  conviction  of  truth,  and  a  steadfast 
adherence  to  the  lasting  interests  of  mankind. 

The  effects  of  a  slavish  deference  to  opinion,  upon  individual  happiness,  are 
perhaps  of  more  consequence,  as  they  are  more  intimately  felt,  than  those 
which  society  experiences  from  the  influence  of  its  leading  minds.  In  private 
life,  one  whose  education  has  made  this  feeling  all-poweriUl  has  no  peace.  The 
free  play  of  his  affections,  the  sole  sources  of  happiness,  is  controlled  by  inci- 
dents fixing  his  attention  perpetually  on  himself  The  grace  of  unconsciousness, 
the  delight  of  self-abandonment,  he  can  not  know.  Society  has  a  thousand 
stings  for  his  trembling  sensitiveness ; — fancied  neglects,  imagined  contempts, 
possible  absurdities,  the  success  of  rivals.  Now  and  then  an  hour  of  triumph 
sets  him  ablaze,  and  whatever  is  best  in  his  nature  seems  to  flow  out  freely  un- 
der tlie  excitement ;  but  when  the  temporary  incentives  are  withdrawn,  the  re- 
turn of  daily  life  and  its  common  duties  contracts  the  expansion  into  the  hard, 
cold  selfishness,  which  is  the  basis  of  vanity. 

Those  who  admit  that  the  morality  of  Christ  ought  to  form  the  busis  of  char- 
acter, must  feel  bound,  in  education,  to  make  this  principle  subject  to  others. 
Christianity  requires  that  a  far  higher  motive  than  the  good  opinion  of  men 
should  be  the  mainspring  of  our  actions.    It  was  itself  an  insurrection  against 
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ancient  and  cherished  prejudices.  It  admitted  of  no  compromise ;  it  impera- 
tively demanded  that  the  opinion  of  men  should  be  set  at  nought;  that  con- 
tempt, calumny,  injustice,— all  the  penalties  of  rebellion  against  established 
usages, — should  be  met  and  borne  without  repining,  by  the  strength  of  that 
love  for  the  erring  children  of  the  same  common  Father,  which  triumphed  on 
the  cross.  The  model  of  this  high  morality  remains  and  will  remain — ages  may 
pass  before  society  shall  answer  its  lofty  reqmrements;  but  unless  we  fling  it 
aside  and  convert  its  shrine  to  some  meaner  worship,  we  can  not  deliberately 
disobey  the  ordinance  to  bring  "little  children  "  within  the  sanctuary. 

We  must,  however,  use  the  stimulus  of  praise  in  education,  and  obtain  the 
command  of  the  instipment,  or  others  will  seize  it  to  thwart  our  purposes.  We 
must  praise,  but  praise  sparingly,  that  it  may  be  of  value.  A  very  little  fixnn 
those  who  give  with  judgment  and  exact  justice  will  have  great  power.  We 
should  praise  affectionately,  that  the  g^tiflcation  which  it  gives  may  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  kind  feelings.  Our  praise  should  be  regulated  by  the  nature  of 
the  action  that  calls  it  forth,  and  be  always  most  warm  for  moral  exceUence. 
Here,  as  in  all  other  treatment,  the  peculiarities  of  individual  character  must 
guide  us;  a  touch  is  enough  for  the  quick  mettle  of  one  child — much  spurring 
will  be  required  to  remove  the  sluggislmess  of  another.  Prizes  and  distinctions 
— ^matters  which  provoke  competition,  and  set  in  antagonism  those  between 
whom  Christianity  requires  love — are  mischievous.  The  winners  and  the  losers 
are  equally  liable  to  injury.  The  pride  of  success  may  be  as  unchristian  and  as 
unfavorable  to  happiness,  as  the  burning  of  envious  disappointment 

The  working  of  these  various  conflicting  impulses,  which  seldom  present 
themselves  but  in  combination,  makes  soon  apparent  the  presence  of  feelings  to 
which  we  give  the  name  of  conscience,  or  the  moral  sense.  Without  entering 
into  the  controversy  respecting  their  orig:in,  whether  they  are  instinctive  im- 
pulses, or  whether  their  gradual  formation  from  simpler  elements  may  be  traoed, 
it  is  enough  for  the  present  purpose  that  their  existence,  at  a  very  early  period 
of  life,  is  admitted.  They  are  real  feelings;  and,  like  other  feelings,  may  be 
greatly  modified  by  education.  The  contradictory  forms  in  whicli  they  appear 
among  different  nations  and  different  individuals  has  led  to  the  denial  of  the 
reality  of  moral  distinctions;  but  if  the  discrepancies  do  not  warrant  this  con- 
clusion, they  at  least  establish  the  power  of  circumstances  over  the  development 
of  the  feelings.  We  may  enlist  them  in  support  of  empty  ceremonies  and  unin- 
telligible creeds,  or  give  their  sanction  to  the  hatreds  of  sect  and  party.  No 
animosity — individual,  sectarian,  or  national — should,  either  by  direct  precept 
or  casual  remark,  receive  such  sanction.  The  great  Christian  principle  of  the 
brotherhood  of  men  will  tolerate  no  exception.  Our  aim  should  be  to  give 
depth  and  clearness  to  the  moral  emotions.  The  mind  should  be  led  to  regard 
the  moral  qualitie^^  <  f  actions,  and  to  reason  upon  them.  It  should  be  taught 
to  look  back  on  what  it  has  done :  and,  for  the  sake  of  methodizing  its  ideas,  to 
record  the  results  of  its  self-examination.  The  exercise  of  the  moral  sense  will 
give  it  strength,  and  will  constantly  tend  to  harmonize  the  impulses  with  the 
moral  judgments.  The  blending  of  the  two  would  give  the  rectitude  and  stead- 
iness of  moral  calculation  to  impulse ;  the  passionate  energy  and  beauty  of  im- 
pulse to  morality.  Instead  of  the  unhappy  conflict  between  liking  and  duty, 
which,  when  the  passions  are  matured  before  the  sense  of  right  is  awakened, 
often  ooutinues  through  life,  wasting  the  internal  force  and  producing  vacilla- 
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1k»,  despondency,  and  innumerable  failnres,  the  mind  would  move  in  a  direct 
fine  with  the  impetus  of  its  utmost  power, — its  highest  delight  and  its  highest 
duty  being  one  and  the  same. 

These  notices  will  be  sufficient  to  indicate  what  is  meant  by  moral  education. 
It  must  be  unnecessary  to  repeat,  that  the  foregoing  remarks  are  not  meant  to 
present  any  thing  like  a  complete  view  or  outline  of  education.  If  tliere  were 
no  other  rea8ons  against  making  such  an  attempt  in  this  place,  it  would,  in  fact, 
be  impossible  from  the  state  in  which  education  at  present  exists.  As  an  art, 
or  body  of  rules  founded  on  science,  it  is  too  imperfectly  developed  to  admit  of 
an  outline  being  given.  There  are  systems  in  actual  operation  distingu'slied 
by  partial  excellencies;  valuable  hints  of  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  man- 
agement, in  various  books;  and  the  works  of  Hartley,  Stewart,  Brown,  and 
Kill,  contain  expositions  of  the  laws  of  mind  very  suggestive  of  the  art  that 
ought  to  be  built  upon  them ;  but  nowhere  has  this  scattered  knowledge  been 
reduced  to  a  system.  Nor  perhaps  is  the  time  come, — until  the  ground  is  more 
accurately  marked  by  continued  observation,  and  the  materials  collected  by  ad- 
ditional and  better  directed  industry, — to  set  about  raising  the  structure. 

It  is  too  true  that  education  now  realizes  but  little  of  the  good  which  an  ex- 
amination of  the  principles  on  which  it  ought  to  proceed  would  lead  us  to  hopo 
for.  Except  the  mechanical  processes  of  reading  and  writing,  the  mass  of  soci- 
ety derives  little  from  its  designed  education.  The  ignorance  of  tlie  poorer 
dasses  is  scarcely  touched  by  the  feeble  educational  machinery  brought  to  bear 
against  it.  The  cliildren  of  the  middle  ranks  acquire  some  small  knowledge 
which  is  useful  in  their  worldly  callings ;  and  the  "  educated  classes  "  obtain  a 
smattering  of  the  dead  languages,  though  most  of  them  lo;>e  it  within  a  few 
years  by  neglect.  In  every  class  there  are  individuals  who,  by  their  own  en- 
ergy, make  considerable  acquirements ;  but  the  effect  of  education  is  to  be  esti- 
mated by  the  condition  of  the  majority  subject  to  its  influence.  Tried  by  this 
test,  existing  education  is  all  but  universally  inefficient.  Real  knowledge  is 
not  derived  from  schools  or  instructors,  but  from  unaided  observation  both  by 
boys  and  men ;  and  their  morals  are  as  little  affected  by  the  dry  precepts  and 
empty  routine  which  make  up  their  religious  education.  Men's  governing  prin- 
ciples spring  from  their  undesigned  education ;  not  from  what  has  been  said  to 
them,  but  from  what  has  been  often  unconsciously  done  hefore  them,  and  from 
the  workings  of  their  own  minds  unsympathized  with,  and  therefore  unguided 
by  their  instructors.  Hence,  learned  and  studious  men  send  forth  pupils  con- 
firmed in  vicious  dispositions,  because  they  do  not  see  the  powerful  education 
received  by  boys  from  each  other,  which  goes  on  under  their  own  eyes.  Innu- 
merable are  the  abortive  results  of  the  most  anxious  efforts  in  education.  Men, 
distinguished  by  every  virtue,  not  seldom  have  the  evening  of  their  days  im- 
bittered  by  the  ingratitude  and  profligacy  of  their  offspring.  It  would  seem, 
indeed,  in  most  cases,  a  matter  of  chance  whether  children  grow  up  dull  or  clear- 
headed: with  good,  or  with  evil  dispositions;  or,  as  if  there  were  no  fixed 
principles  by  which  slow  intellect  might  be  unfolded,  or  man  bo  led  to  love  vir- 
tue rather  than  vice. 

But  the  intellectual  and  moral  nature  of  man  is  not  an  anomaly  in  a  world 
of  harmony  and  order.  It  is  no  shapeless  and  unintelligible  chaos,  where  good 
and  evil  are  in  perpetual  commotion,  without  object  or  law.  It  is  a  creation 
flurpassing  all  others  in  the  nicety  of  its  adaptation  to  the  circumstances  in 
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which  it  is  placed ;  and  posscflsing  seeds  which,  under  a  right  culture,  would 
burst  forth  into  forms  of  yet  unimagined  power  and  beautj.  But  education 
&ils,  miserably  fails— it  brings  no  germ  of  intellectual  or  moral  greatness  to 
maturity;  and  for  this  all-sufficient  reason,  that  those  to  whom  its  business  is 
intrusted  are  incompetent  to  the  task ;  to  the  most  arduous  duties  they  bring 
the  least  qualifications.  The  highest  interests  are  intrusted  to  the  meanest  hands. 
Society  tolerates  an  unfitness  in  those  who  profess  to  form  its  young  minds, 
which  it  would  not  endure  in  the  lowest  menial  offices  that  minister  to  its  ma- 
terial interests  or  enjoyments.  For,  if  there  be  any  act  which,  more  than 
another,  requires  in  those  who  practice  it  a  high  union  of  skill  and  character, 
.  that  art,  beyond  a  question,  is  education.  In  no  department  of  exertion  does 
success  80  absolutely  depend  on  the  personal  qualifications  of  the  workman. 
**As  is  the  master,  so  is  the  school,"  says  the  Prussian  maxim ;  a  few  words 
saturated,  as  it  were,  with  truth.  The  system  is  indeed  truly  important;  but 
the  main  part  of  a  system  is,  what  is  in  the  masier-t  mind.  The  form — ^the  ex* 
temal  material  adjuncts— of  a  system  are  of  themselves  nothing ;  its  living 
spirit,  that  part  of  it  which  has  got  into  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  him  who 
is  to  work  it,  is  everything. 

The  process  of  education,  whether  at  home  or  in  school,  is  perpetually  going 
on ;  the  instructor  may  guide  but  can  not  stop  it.  Whether  he  is  attentive  or 
neglectful,  observation  is  at  work,  inteUect  is  developing,  character  is  forming, 
and  all  under  the  most  powerful  influences  from  him,  whether  for  good  or  eviL 
What  he  says  earnestly,  and,  above  all,  what  he  does,  is  graving  itself  on  Uie 
tenacious  memory  of  childhood.  His  inconsistencies,  partialities,  ill-temper, 
tyranny,  selfishness,  leave  lasting  traces.  If  his  dispositions  are  unfavorable^ 
no  check  from  without  can  remedy  the  evil.  Parents  can  control  him  little. 
They  are  managed  through  their  prejudices  at  the  expense  of  their  children.  A 
superior  authority,  with  the  most  perfect  machinery  of  inspection,  will  fiiil  to 
get  the  work  of  good  men  performed  by  bad  ones.  Its  laws  will  be  no  re- 
stramt  on  him  to  whom  their  execution  is  intrusted ;  its  best  systems  fruitless^ 
where  they  can  not  insure  states  of  mind  according  with  their  spirit  The  gov- 
ernment of  children  must  be  a  despotism,  and  it  must  have  all  the  vices  of  a 
despotism,  if  we  can  not  purify  the  depositaries  of  supreme  power.  But,  if  the 
instructor  be  one  who  is  filled  with  a  consciousness  of  his  high  duties,  how 
mighty  is  iiis  influence  1  He  is  the  fountain  of  instruction,  and  the  prime 
iK>urce  of  enjoyment  to  his  pupils.  Their  little  difficulties  are  brought  to  him, 
and  in  his  solution  rest.  His  casual  remarks  sink  into  their  minds.  His  opin* 
ions  on  men  and  things  make  their  way  by  the  double  force  of  authority  and 
affection.  His  companionship,  his  sympathy,  are  above  all  things  delightfuL 
The  imitative  principle,  so  powerfijl  in  early  life,  is  incessantly  in  action.  The 
children  are  daily  assimilating  parts  of  his  nature — making  it  one  with  their 
own.    What  an  influence  is  his  over  their  future  destiny  I 

Education  is,  in  truth,  the  first  concern  of  society,  and  it  ought  to  have  the 
energies  of  society's  best  minds.  The  Athenians,  who  had  glimpses  of  what- 
ever was  most  glorious,  did  in  this  matter  leave  mankind  a  great  example. 
Teaching  was  the  honorable  occupation  of  their  greatest  men.  The  brightest 
minds  of  Athenian  Philosophy  were  the  instructors  of  Athenian  youth ;  so  keenly 
was  the  truth  felt,  that  the  mature  intelligence  and  moral  power,  acquired  in  the 
struggles  of  a  distinguished  life,  could  perform  no  higher  function  than  that  of 
rearing  up  the  same  precious  fliuts  in  the  ri»ng  minds  of  the  community. 
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Inanimate  natare  and  human  society  present  to  us  at  every  step 
examples  of  immense  e.ffects  produced  by  obscure  and  sometimes 
infinitely  small  causes.  The  sea  polypi — living  beings  which 
scarcely  have  a  form — have  raised  from  the  fathomless  depths  to 
the  surface  of  the  waters  one-half  of  the  islands  now  flourishing  and 
inhabited  by  thousands  of  men  in  Oceanica.  The  gothic  cathedrals 
of  Europe,  the  wonder  of  architecture,  with  their  multiplicity  of 
colamns,  statues,  pinnacles,  and  wealth  of  ornament  sculptured  in 
stone,  have  been  the  work  of  obscure  artists,  of  thousands  of  ma- 
sons, members  of  a  confraternity  wno  wrought  without  wages  in 
fulfillment  of  a  duty,  a  vow,  or  a  creed,  one  generation  succeeding 
another,  the  apprentices  after  the  masters,  until  they  left  upon  the 
earth  a  monument  of  the  intelligence,  the  beauty,  the  daring,  and 
the  sublimity  of  man's  genius.  The  schoolmasters  arc,  in  modern 
society,  those  obscure  artificers  to  whom  is  confided  the  greatest 
work  that  man  can  execute,  viz. :  the  perfection  of  the  civilization 
of  the  hnman  race,  begun  from  time  immemorial  in  a  few  favored 
portions  of  the  earth,  transmitted  from  century  to  century  from  one 
nation  to  another,  continued  from  generation  to  generation  in  one 
class  of  society,  but  only  in  the  present  century,  and  in  some  en- 
lightened nations,  extended  to  all  classes  and  to  every  individual. 
The  feet  of  an  entire  people — men  and  women,  adults  and  children, 
rich  and  poor — educated  and  possessing  the  means  of  education,  is 
a  new  thing  in  the  world's  history ;  and  although  even  as  yet  but 
imperfectly  effected,  it  is  nevertheless  on  the  eve  of  consummation 
in  some  of  the  Christian  nations  of  Europe  and  America,  not  alone 
in  countries  which  have  been  for  a  long  time  inhabited,  but  in  terri- 
tories whose  culture  dates  as  from  yesterday,  showing  that  the  uni- 
versal diffusion  of  culture  is  not  so  much  the  result  of  time  as  it  is 
the  work  of  the  will,  and  the  natural  outgrowth  of  a  nation's 
necessities* 

*  Prepared  to  be  read  before  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  in  1865. 
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The  mass  of  knowledge  at  present  possessed  by  man,  the  result 
of  centuries  of  observation,  of  comparison,  and  of  stndj,  is  the  labor 
of  wise  men ;  and  the  results  of  this  eternal,  multiplex,  endless  la- 
bor, are  within  the  reach  of  every  individual  of  the  entire  species. 
The  press  presents  this  knowledge  in  the  form  of  a  book,  and  who- 
ever reads  the  book  with  all  the  precedent^}  for  understanding  it, 
knows  as  much  as  they  who  wrote  it.  The  humble  country  school- 
master places,  therefore,  the  whole  science  of  our  epoch  within  the 
reach  of  the  farmer^s  son  whom  he  teaches  to  read.  The  master 
does  not  invent  the  science,  nor  does  he  teach  it ;  he  may  be  igno- 
rant of  it  in  its  entire  magnitude ;  perchance  he  does  not  nnder- 
statid  it  beyond  its  most  simple  rudiments ;  yet  he  opens  the  closed 
doors  to  the  new>bom  man  and  shows  him  the  way ;  he  introduces 
him,  who  receives  his  lessons,  to  the  whole  universe,  to  all  past  cen- 
turies, to  all  nations,  to  the  whole  mass  of  knowledge  which  ha- 
manity  has  treasured  up. 

When  the  clergyman  spills  the  water  of  baptism  on  the  head  of 
the  infant,  he  makes  him  a  member  of  a  congregation  which  per- 
petuates centuries  through  generations,  and  unites  him  to  God,  the 
origin  of  all  things,  the  Father  and  Creator  of  the  human  race.  The 
schoolmaster,  when  he  puts  the  spelling-book  into  the  child's  hands, 
separates  him  irrevocably  from  the  mass  of  animal  creation,  consti- 
tutes him  an  integral  member  of  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world, 
and  unites  him  to  the  written  tradition  of  humanity,  which  forms 
the  fund  of  knowledge  that  has  been  increasing  from  generation  to 
generation.  The  clergyman  takes  away  that  original  sin  with 
which  the  child  was  bom ;  the  master,  the  stain  of  that  barbarism 
which  is  the  original  state  of  man ;  for  to  learn  to  read  is  to  possess 
the  key  to  that  immense  legacy  of  labors,  of  studies,  of  experiments, 
of  disccfveries,  of  tniths,  which  form  the  soul,  the  mind,  of  humanity. 
For  the  savage  there  is  no  history,  no  arts,  no  science.  His  indi- 
vidual memory  does  not  reach  beyond  the  times  of  his  father  and 
grandfather  within  the  limited  sphere  of  his  tribe,  as  transmitted  by 
oral  tradition.  But  the  book  is  the  memory  of  the  human  species 
during  thousands  of  centuries.  With  the  book  in  our  hands  we 
remember  Moses,  Homer,  Socrates,  Plato,  C»sar,  Confucius;  we 
know  word  by  word,  fact  by  fiact,  what  they  said  or  did ;  we  have 
lived,  then,  in  all  times,  in  all  countries,  and  have  known  all  the 
men  who  were  great,  either  by  their  deeds,  or  by  their  thoughts,  or 
by  their  discoveries.  And  as  if  God  wished  to  show  man  the  im- 
portance of  the  written  word,  the  most  ancient  book  in  the  world, 
the  model  book,  the  Bible,  has  come  down  to  us  through  nearly 
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foar  thoasand  years,  has  been  translated  into  one  hundred  lan- 
guages, is  now  read  by  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  is  uniting 
in  its  way  all  the  nations  in  one  common  civilization ;  and  when, 
after  centuries  of  barbarism,  the  new  birth  of  science  widened  the 
sphere  of  action  and  of  intelligence  upon  the  globe,  the  publication 
of  the  Bible  was  the  first  essay  of  printing,  and  the  reading  of  the 
Bible  became  the  foundation  of  that  popular  education,  which  has 
changed  the  character  of  the  countries  which  possessed  it;  and 
finaUy,  with  the  Bible  in  their  hand,  and  in  consequence  of  the  Bi- 
ble, the  English  emigrants  went  to  America  to  found  there  the  most 
powerful  States  in  the  world — the  most  powerful  because  the  most 
free,  and  because  there  every  one,  without  distinction  of  age,  of  sex, 
of  class  or  condition,  knows  how  to  read  all  that  has  been  deposited 
in  books  by  the  science,  the  talent,  the  gcniu^  the  experience,  and 
the  observation  of  all  men,  of  all  nations,  and  all  times. 

An  entire  course  of  education  may  be  reduced  to  this  simple  ex- 
presuon:  to  read  what  is  written^  to  be  acquainted  with  what  is 
known,  and  to  extend  the  work  of  civilization  with  one's  own  fund  of 
observation^ 

This  is  what  a  teacher  teaches  in  the  school ;  this  is  his  ocoupa- 
tion  in  society.  The  judge  punishes  the  convicted  crime  \i^ithout 
correcting  the  delinquent ;  the  clergyman  corrects  moral  error  with- 
out touching  the  cause  which  gave  it  birth ;  the  military  officer  re- 
presses public  disorder  without  improving  the  confused  ideas  which 
excited  it,  or  the  incapacities  which  stimulated  it.  The  school- 
ed master  alone,  of  the  functionaries  who  act  upon  society,  is  placed  in 
an  adequate  position  to  cure  radically  the  evils  of  society.  The 
adult  is  beyond  the  sphere  of  his  watchfulness,  lie  is  placed  on 
the  threshhold  of  life  to  guide  those  who  are  about  to  enter  it.  Tlie 
example  of  the  father,  the  ignorant  affection  of  the  mother,  4he  pov- 
erty of  the  family,  social  inequalities,  determine  the  character,  vices, 
virtues,  diverse,  and  opposite  habits  in  each  child  that  comes  to  his 
school  He  has  but  a  single  morality  for  all,  one  rule  for  all,  one  ex- 
ample only  for  all.  He  rules  them,  molds  and  equalizes  them,  im- 
pressing them  with  the  same  spirit  and  the  same  ideas,  teaching 
them  the  same  things,  showing  them  the  same  examples ;  and  the  day 
when  all  the  children  of  the  same  country  shall  pass  through  this 
preparation  for  entrance  into  social  life,  and  when  all  the  teachers 
shall  knowingly  and  conscientiously  fulfill  their  mission,  in  that 
happy  day  a  nation  will  be  a  family  with  the  same  spirit,  with  the 
same  morality,  with  the  same  instruction,  with  the  same  fitness  for 
work,  without  any  other  gradation  than  that  which  rests  upon 
genius,  talent,  activity,  or  patience. 
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The  schoolmaster  in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States  perpetuates 
the  moral,  intelligent,  and  civilized  traditions  of  his  predecessors. 
But  the  school  is  followed  by  the  workshop,  which  is  but  another 
school  of  labor  and  art,  perpetuating  acquired  knowledge  and  de- 
veloping the  manufacturing  resources  of  the  country;  or  by  the 
halls  of  learning,  where  the  past  sciences  are  perpetuated  and  elabo- 
rated to  greater  perfection.  The  arts  and  trades,  practical  results 
of  the  sciences  educate  the  people,  giving  them  the  means  of  help- 
ing themselves  and  providing  for  their  own  wants.  The  fine  arts  in 
Italy,  the  monuments  of  ancient  and  modem  genius,  the  master- 
works  in  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  which  are  seen  every 
where  educate  the  multitudes  who  behold  them,  raising  them  to  a 
knowledge,  though  confused,  of  the  history  of  the  human  greatness 
of  which  they  never  believe  themselves  disinherited.  In  France^ 
besides  these  causes,  the  demands  of  that  exquisite  taste  which  is 
manifested  in  all  its  manufactured  products  educate  the  people,  in- 
spiring them  with  indescribable  but  certain  notions  of  the  beautiful, 
and  enabling  them  to  reproduce  them  in  their  daily  labor.  The 
people  then,  too,  are  educated  by  the  army,  to  which  all  belong  by 
the  conscription ;  and  the  French  army,  in  its  traditions  and  in  its 
perfection,  is  modem  history,  the  genius  of  the  nation's  great  men, 
thft  embodiment  of  its  aspirations  for  its  glory,  and  the  test  of  sci- 
ence in  its  capacity  to  increase  the  power  of  man.  Finally,  the  na- 
tion is  educated  by  its  discoveries  in  the  sciences,  and  by  the  splen- 
dor which  surrounds  the  names  of  its  scientific  and  literary  men ;  by 
the  cheapness  of  books  and  engravings ;  by  the  fashion,  and  by  its 
public  feasts  and  spectacles.  In  England  the  people  are  educated 
by  the  activity  of  their  immense  manufactories,  by  their  ingenious 
machinery,  by  their  harbors  covered  with  thousands  of  vessels,  by 
the  productions-  of  all  the  world  accumulated  in  their  markets. 
They  are  educated  by  the  jury,  by  Parliament,  by  the  mariner  who 
communicates  with  all  the  world,  by  commerce  which  makes  all 
nations  her  tributaries,  by  the  postal  system  which  makes  of  the 
world  an  English  department.  Finally,  they  are  educated  by  the 
spectacle  of  the  most  rational,  most  scientific  and  finished  agricul-* 
ture  known,  by  the  railroads  and  canals  which  cross  the  entire 
country,  by  tlio  comfort  and  well-being  observable  in  the  generality 
of  the  inhabitants)  by  the  activity  which  reigns  in  all  the  transac- 
tions of  life,  the  respect  and  efficiency  of  the  laws,  and  by  the  lib» 
crty  of  following  out  a  purpose,  petitioning  for  a  reform,  and  con- 
summating k  by  the  united  and  repeated  action  of  a  majority  of 
wills. 

In  the  United  States  to  all  these  eauees  united  there  is  added,  to 
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complete  the  edacation  of  the  people,  all  those  blessings  prodaced 
by  civilixation  in  Earope  reproduced  in  the  United  States  in  a 
laiger  scale  and  without  the  inconveniences  and  opposition  which 
mar  them  there ;  the  growing  wealth  without  the  despairing  pov- 
erty; the  feeling  of  want,  bat  with  the  means  of  gratifying  it;  land 
at  low  prices ;  education,  the  church,  social  rights,  the  railroad  cars, 
the  newspaper  and  the  ballot-box,  common  to  all  classes  and  to  all 
conditions ;  no  king  nor  populace,  no  rich  class  nor  poor,  no  learned 
class  nor  ignorant,  but  all  ordering  and  obeying,  possessing  and 
knowing,  npon  an  apparent  level ; — where,  though  there  are  great 
differences,  yet  all  feel  that  the  acquisitions  which  they  might  envy 
in  others  may  be  reproduced  in  their  own  persons.  The  good  re- 
sults of  their  liberty  and  industry,  the  unexampled  course  of  their 
prosperity,  are  means  of  popular  education  as  complete  and  more 
efficacious  than  any  presented  by  the  history  of  the  world.  Wliat 
effects  upon  the  country  must  the  imitation  of  its  heroes  and  great 
men  produce,  when  these  are  Washington,  the  upright ;  Franklin, 
who  by  morality,  industry,  and  self-education,  attained  glory  and 
eminence  in  scientific  attainment ;  and  as  forefathers,  Penn,  Win- 
throp  and  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  Williams,  and  so  many  others,  with- 
out a  conqueror  among  them,  nor  a  successful  villain,  nor  a  tyrant, 
nor  a  glorious  criminal  ? 

But  the  people  of  South  America  move  in  another  sphere,  and  to 
show  the  importance  of  the  schoolmaster  in  the  bosom  of  our  soci- 
ety, we  desire  to  depict  its  principal  lineaments.  We  are  thrown 
between  two  opposite  elements,  and  are  united  to  them  at  each  ex- 
treme. On  some  of  the  frontiers  occupied  by  our  Christian  popula- 
tion, the  tent  of  the  savage  appears,  under  whose  unfinished  roof 
nature  is  seen  in  its  rudest  state.  The  man,  ferocious  in  his  in- 
stincts ;  improvident  of  his  means  of  existence ;  suspicious  because 
ignoring  causes  and  their  effects ;  made  inhuman  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  inferiority  and  impotency ;  rough  in  his  tastes ;  immoral  on 
account  of  his  imperfect  consciousness  of  right ;  violent  in  his  appe- 
tites, from  the  difficulty  of  satisfying  them ;  poor,  because  he  does 
not  know  how  to  govern  nature,  or  subject  matter,  or  understand 
its  laws ;  finally,  stationary,  because  having  no  past  he  does  not  fore- 
see a  future.  He  lives  because  he  was  bom,  and  he  dies  without 
leaving  to  his  relatives  either  acquired  property  or  a  legacy  of  sci- 
ence, of  glory,  or  of  power.  In  the  tribe  to  which  he  belongs,  his 
existence  is  bom  in  his  person,  in  his  person  all  his  being  expires. 
Such  a  spectacle  the  civilized  world  has  not  known  for  centuries 
back ;  and  if  in  North  America  there  are  savages,  civilization  is  so 
enlightened  that  their  presence  is  rather  an  antagonism  than  an  o^ 
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stacle.  It  is  not  so  among  us.  There  are  conntries,  as  is  the  case 
in*  Pern  and  Boliiria,  where  the  savage  tribe  is  incorporated  in  the 
society  of  Christians,  with  his  tent  instead  of  a  honse,  with  his  lan- 
guage opposed  to  the  spread  of  the  sphere  of  knowledge,  with  his 
ordinary  dress  scarcely  covering  his  original  nakedness,  and  desti- 
tute of  all  the  means  which  civilisation  has  put  into  the  hands  of 
man  for  his  improvement  and  well-being.  In  other  conntries,  such 
as  Chili  and  the  Argentine  Republic,  the  savage,  the  original  inhab- 
itant of  these  territories,  by  the  labors  of  three  centuries  has  been 
domesticated,  detached  from  the  tribe,  and  mingling  with  the  soci- 
ety of  European  origin,  has  acquired  their  language,  their  costoms, 
and  the  first  rudiments  of  culture ;  but  in  exchange,  he  has  trans- 
mitted to  our  masses  many  of  his  defects,  much  of  his  old  character, 
and  many  of  his  customs.  From  the  American  Indians  we  have 
derived  the  rancko^  without  doors,  without  furniture,  uncleanly, 
without  division  into  apartments,  and  of  necessity  without  decorum 
or  dignity  in  the  family,  who  are  huddled  together  in  confused 
mixture  within  a  contracted  space,  where  they  eat,  sleep,  live,  work, 
and  satisfy  all  their  wants.  From  the  old  savage  come  the  propen- 
sity to  steal  and  to  cheat,  which  appears  innate  in  our  lower  classes, 
and  the  cruel  appetites  which  barbarism  had  developed. 

That  piece  of  cloth  which  covers  the  untidiness  of  the  dress  and 
creates  a  partition  wall  between  educated  society  and  the  populace 
— the  poncho—is  of  savage  origin.  There  is  no  poncho  in  the 
United  States,  and  all  men  are  equal,  because  the  European  dresa— - 
civilized,  cleanly.  Christian,  in  fact — is  common  to  all  classes.  The 
chiripd  is  again  another  piece  of  cloth  which  the  savages  have 
taught  the  Christian  to  wear,  thus  debasing  him  to  their  own  con- 
dition and  exterior  appearance,  instead  of  themselves  adopting  our 
customs.  I  have  seen  a  division  of  savage  Indians,  highway  rob- 
bers, in  the  province  of  Santa  F6,  formed  by  the  side  of  divisions 
of  Christian  cavalry,  and  by  nothing  even  in  the  dress  of  the  riders, 
or  in  the  trappings  of  the  horses,  could  I  at  first  sight  distinguish 
those  who  were  of  European  origin  from  those  who  came  from  the 
forest. 

These  remnants  of  barbarism,  these  semi-savage  appearances, 
produce  social  and  industrial  results  which  are  fatal  to  society  in 
general  and  embarrass  or  are  even  destructive  to  progress,  substi- 
tuting sometimes  in  the  government  and  administration  of  public 
affairs  the  native  violence  for  civilized  right,  savage  cruelty  for 
Christian  humanity,  robbery  and  pillage  on  the  highway  for  the 
guarantees  of  property.  The  immobility  of  our  working  classes 
proceeds  from  the  same  origin ;  their  almost  repugnance  to  the  en- 
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joymeots  and  conveniences  of  civilised  life,  tbeir  rcgardlessness  of 
acquisition,  their  want  of  aspiration  for  a  better  condition,  their  ro- 
aistance  to  the  adoption  of  better  modes  of  labor,  and  better  and 
fuller  dress.  To  that  cause,  also,  may  be  traced  the  indifference 
with  which  educated  society  sees  these  relicts  of  a  rude  past  perpet- 
uated, inadequate  to  our  present  situation,  pregnant  with  danger  to 
the  future  in  some  places,  fruitful  in  terrible  lessons  in  others,  un- 
productive of  wealth  and  well-being  every  where,  and  a  permanent 
obstacle  to  the  increase  and  prosperity  of  the  nation  which  honors 
with  the  name  of  citizens  these  stationary  beings,  rebels  to  culturOi 
without  aptitude  for  intelligent  labor,  and  without  discipline  for  the 
political  life  which  our  institutions  impose  upon  us. 

The  schoolmaster,  cast  in  the  midst  of  our  country  population, 
will  for  a  long  time  be  there  like  the  guard  of  a  telegraph,  with  his 
arms  crossed  in  the  midst  of  the  desert.  His  mission  is  to  carry  to 
the  extremities  the  intellectual  life  which  moves  in  the  ccntar.  His 
task  is  to  sow  every  year  in  ungrateful  soil,  in  danger  of  seeing  the 
seed  trampled  under  the  horses*  feet,  with  the  hope  that  a  grain  or 
two,  fallen  in  a  sheltered  place,  may  spring  up.  The  child,  edu- 
cated with  so  much  care,  will  return  to  the  bosom  of  the  family  and 
to  the  rancho,  where  the  uncleanliness,  the  disdainful  indifference  of 
the  father,  and  the  rudeness  of  the  mother,  will  entirely  destroy  or 
will  at  least  weaken  the  impressions  that  have  been  made.  The 
very  atmosphere  in  which  he  lives,  the  costumes  he  sees,  the  back- 
wardness which  surrounds  him,  the  very  aspect  of  objects,  of  the 
house,  of  the  plough,  the  manner  of  reaping,  the  social  relations,  all 
will  conspire  to  weaken  the  germ  of  better  ideas  which  he  receives 
at  schooL  The  indifference  of  the  authorities,  the  want  of  encour- 
agement, the  indifference  of  the  parents,  will  carry  to  the  very 
school  monotony  and  disenchantment. 

But  let  us  begin  the  work  and  follow  its  progress  step  by  step* 
One  hundred  children  are  gathered  under  the  direction  of  a  school- 
master. The  simple  fact  of  each  one's  leaving  the  narrow  circle  of 
the  family  and  breaking  from  the  influence  of  the  ordinary  routine 
of  life,  and  of  their  reunion  in  groups  under  a  recognized  authority, 
implants  in  the  mind  the  first  ideas  and  consequent  laws  of  associa- 
tion; it  becomes  necessary  to  obey,  to  act,  not  as  hitherto  in  con- 
formity to  the  inspiration  of  individual  caprice,  but  in  virtue  of 
something  like  duty,  according  to  a  controlling  method,  under  an 
authority  like  a  government,  for  an  end  beyond  the  present  time. 
Here  you  already  have  morality  inculcated,  rude  nature  subjected, 
a  mas  inorti,  a  discipline  of  habit.    There  begins  to  be  custom,  a 
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daily  habit  of  work,  of  directing  action  to  an  end.  It  is  said  of 
mathematics  that  they  discipline  the  reason;  the  schools,  simply 
for  their  requiring  attendance  at  fixed  hours  and  with  a  determined 
object,  become  a  means  of  discipline  to  the  passions  in  the  germ 
and  in  their  unfolding.  The  children  can  not  shout  here  when 
they  please,  nor  laugh,  nor  run,  nor  %ht,  nor  eat.  Such  social  life 
leaves  its  traces  upon  the  mind  and  upon  the  future  customs  of  him 
who  is  to  be  a  man.  The  statistics  of  every  country  have  proved 
this  fact  without  its  being  recognized.  To  know  how  to  read  even 
badly,  without  having  made  use  of  reading  as  a  means  of  instmc 
tion,  has  been  found  to  be  a  preservative  against  crime,  the  number 
of  crimes  among  this  class  of  men  being  relatively  less  than  among 
the  mass,  who  are  altogether  destitute  of  the  first  rudiments  of 
knowledge.  What  influence  could  this  sterile  beginning  of  instmc- 
tion  have  on  the  morality  of  the  individual?  None!  It  is  the 
school,  Reading  is  usually  only  learned  in  school,  and  it  is  the 
school  that  brings  the  appetites  under  control,  educates  the  mind, 
subordinates  the  passions,  and  domesticates  the  man.  The  school 
brings  into  contact  men  in  the  germ,  and  compels  them  to  associate 
day  after  day  without  anger.  The  instinct  of  a  boy  leads  him  to 
seek  a  quarrel  with  another  boy  of  his  own  age  and  strength  whom 
he  meets  in  the  street;  but  the  daily  habit  of  seeing  one  hundred 
boys  in  the  school  under  the  same  conditions,  takes  away  this  hos- 
tile feeling,  and  the  quarrelsome  spirit  of  the  natural  man,  which  at 
a  later  day  would  be  translated  into  stabbing  and  homicide,  is  sufib- 
cated  or  softened  at  its  source.  On  the  other  hand,  the  soul  makes 
nse  of  material  organs  for  its  functions,  and  is  enabled  by  practice 
to  strengthen  and  perfect  itself.  The  weak  yearling  is  converted 
into  the  strong  and  powerful  ox  by  means  of  the  exercise  of  ito 
muscles.  The  memory,  the  judgment,  and  the  power  of  perceiving 
analogies  and  contrasts,  become  refined  and  expand  with  the  small- 
est exercise  of  the  mind.  Learning  to  read,  solely  as  an  exercise  of 
the  mental  faculties,  without  its  application  to  the  ends  of  reading, 
causes  a  revolution  in  the  mind  of  the  child,  improves  him,  expands 
him.  Hundreds  of  men  have  begun  a  study  and  spontaneously 
abandoned  it,  and  lost  what  they  had  learned ;  have  gone  through 
a  course  of  studies  and  afterwards  forgotten  all  or  nearly  all  that 
they  had  read ; — or  have  studied  Latin  alone,  and  that  badly,  (and 
for  the  purposes  of  life,  for  the  acquirement  of  any  other  than  pro- 
fessional knowledge,  an  acquaintance  with  Latin  is  like  knowing  the 
Ouichua  dialect  for  the  purposes  of  commerce,)  and  nevertheless  it 
is  an  established  fact  that  these  men  who  have  abandoned  study, 
these  Latin  students,  have  a  clearer  mind  than  those  who  have 
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stadied  nothing.  Being  once  in  a  gathering  of  men  who  wbhed  to 
learn  to  read,  our  attention  was  attracted  by  the  appearance  of  a 
young  man,  wrapped  up,  as  the  others,  in  his  poncho,  **•  But  yon 
know  how  to  read  and  write  perfectly,*^  I  said  to  him.  Had  he  an- 
swered me  that  he  did  not,  I  should  have  felt  the  unpleasant  sensa- 
tions which  are  experienced  when  we  see  opposite  signs  to  those 
which  are  natural,  as  when  a  man  laughs  without  moving  the  mus- 
cles of  his  face.  He  in  fact  knew  how  to  read  and  write  with  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  perfection.  We  afterwards  saw  two  brothers, 
identical  in  features,  tone  of  voice,  height,  and  complexion.  Feature 
by  feature  they  were  as  identical  as  twins ;  but  comparing  the  ex- 
pression of  their  features,  they  were  two  distinct  beings ;  the  one 
appeared  as  if  he  might  be  the  steward  of  the  other's  house.  One 
bad  received  a  complete  education  by  contact  with  high  society, 
while  the  other  had  remained  confined  to  the  occupations  of  the 
country.  The  employment  of  the  understanding  transforms  the 
features  of  the  human  face,  lightens  it  up,  and  gives  it  dignity  and 
grace  even  when  in  repose. 

Should  the  school,  therefore,  produce  no  other  results  than  to  ex- 
ercise at  an  early  age  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  somewhat  subordi- 
nating the  passions,  it  would  bo  the  means  of  changing  in  a  single 
generation  the  industrial  capacity  of  the  mass,  as  well  as  its  morality 
and  habits.  It  is  proved  beyond  doubt  that  in  workshops  to  know 
how  to  read  is  the  cause  of  producing  more  and  better  work.  It 
may  be  a  matter  of  conjecture  how  this  result  is  produced ;  but  the 
manufacturer  does  not  deceive  himself;  the  women  who  do  not 
know  how  to  read  earn,  for  instance,  ten  cents  per  day ;  those  who 
know  how  to  read,  thirty ;  and  she  who  has  taught  to  read,  forty — 
employed  in  the  same  kind  of  labor. 

But  the  modern  school,  such  as  it  may  be  in  Chili,  does  not  con- 
fine itself  in  its  possible  results  to  those  mysterious  and  impercepti- 
ble first  rudiments  of  civilization.  Let  us  undertake  this  work  with 
a  feeling  of  the  certainty  of  success,  and  with  the  means  already 
tested,  and  the  mighty  effects  will  very  soon  be  felt  We  already 
have  the  teacher ;  bring  him,  then,  the  scholars.  Reading  is  no 
longer  a  punishment  for  the  child,  nor  a  torment  of  years  of  appren- 
ticeship. The  Spanish,  next  to  the  Italian,  is  the  most  easily  read 
on  account  of  the  simplicity  of  its  orthography.  The  most  severe 
logic  governs  its  writing.  It  is  written  the  same  as  it  is  pro- 
nonnced ;  it  is  pronounced  as  it  is  written.  The  elementary  book 
descends  to  the  limited  capacity  of  the  child,  to  lead  him  by  de- 
grees and  insensibly  to  the  books  of  men.  There  is  no  struggling 
with  routine ;  routine  has  given  way  before  experience. 
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We  want,  however,  the  school-hotisey  the  spacious,  commodioosy 
and  well-ventilated  building.  What  structure  is  that  to  be  seen 
yonder  with  white  and  raised  front  and  elegant  outline  ?  It  is  the 
town  school-house,  under  the  roof  of  which  the  present  generation 
has  spent  three  or  four  years.  When  this  generation  shall  have  be- 
come fiili  men  and  women,  the  nmcAo  will  have  disappeared,  one 
by  one,  and  the  cheerful  fireside  will  shine  instead.  The  most 
pleasant  recollections  of  our  infancy  are  associated  with  this  pretty 
and  spacious  building,  with  the  cheerful  and  comfortable  fireplace. 
How  can  such  associations  be  broken  f 

But  where  is  the  book  that  shall  be  used  after  the  child  has 
learned  to  read,  the  book  to  lead  him  through  life  ?  This  book  will 
not  be  long  in  coming.  Agriculture  needs  books ;  the  art  of  war 
needs  books;  cattle-raising  requires  books;  the  school  requires 
books ;  and  our  religion  needs  books,  that  we  may  not  depend  on 
oral  tradition  alone  for  the  preservation  of  our  faith.  Let  us  teach 
reading  io  all  its  branches  and  under  all  possible  forms,  to  make  it 
fruitful; — geography,  arithmetic,  linear  drawing,  for  all  are  but 
reading,  or  a  form  of  reading — ^and  in  this  way  we  may  change  the 
whole  face  and  future  of  our  country,  and  substitute,  instead  of  the 
Promancanian  Spanish  and  Araucanian  Indian,  unfitted  for  progress, 
a  people  able  to  follow  all  modem  indnstrial  pursuits  on  its  onward 
rapid  march.  The  steamers,  beating  the  waters  of  our  rivers  and 
coasts,  are  a  foreign  production ;  the  stuffs  in  which  we  are  clothed 
are  no  work  of  ours ;  the  railroad,  advancing  to  the  very  foot  of 
our  Cordilleras,  is  not  the  product  of  our  brains.  The  auxiliary 
agencies  adopted  for  the  propagation  of  common  schools  are  accus- 
ing our  impotency  and  nothingness,  because  they  are  all  foreign  im- 
portations. These  are  but  the  simple  overflowing  of  the  overfull 
channels  of  other  lands,  that  be^ns  to  invade  slowly  our  own  homes, 
onr  streets,  and  fields.  Let  us  then  teach  reading,  so  that  our  peo- 
ple may  read  the  wonders  of  the  railroad,  of  the  telegraph,  and  of 
those  steamers  that  are  proclaiming,  like  Nature  itself,  the  glory  of 
God.  Like  God^s  creation,  those  marvelous  inventions  of  men  go 
on  proclaiming,  throughout  the  world,  the  power  and  glory  of  those 
nations  who  have  been  elevated  above  the  rest  by  mental  culture, 
and  by  endowing  their  children  with  the  means  of  enjoying  the 
benefit  of  the  accumulated  knowledge  and  experience  of  mankind. 

Such  is  the  schoolmaster's  work.  An  humble  but  lofty  task — 
hnmble  enough  not  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who  perform  so  benefi- 
cent ministryship.  They  are  the  unpretending  instrument  of  won- 
drons  transformations ! 
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PREFACE. 


Ths  firat  distinGt  raggestion  of  a  School  having  for  one  of  its 
objects  the  special  preparation  of  schoolmasters,  which  we  have  met 
in  oar  researches  into  the  educational  history  of  the  country,  occurs 
in  the  Massachusetts  Magazine  for  1789 — in  which  the  writer  (sup- 
posed to  have  been  Elisha  Ticknor)  proposes  ^  to  abolish  the  sys- 
tem of  Town  Grammar  Schools,  and  to  establish  a  public  Grammar 
School  in  each  county  of  the  State,  in  which  should  be  taught 
English  Grammar,  Latin,  Greek,  rhetoric,  geography,  mathematics, 
&c^  in  order  to  Jit  young  gentlemen  for  college  and  echool-keeping. 
At  the  head  of  this  county  school  I  would  place  an  able  preceptor 
who  should  superintend  the  whole  instruction  of  the  youth  commit- 
ted to  his  care,  and  who,  together  with  a  board  of  overseers,  should 
annually  examine  young  gentlemen  designed  for  schoolmasters  in 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  English  grammar,  and  if  they  are 
found  qualified  for  the  office  of  school-keeping,  and  able  to  teach 
these  branches  with  ease  and  propriety,  to  recommend  them  for  this 
purpose.  No  man  ought  to  be  suffered  to  superintend  ever  so  small 
a  school,  except  he  has  been  first  examined  by  a  body  of  men  of  this 
character  and  authorised  for  this  purpose.** 

The  first  School  or  Seminary  established  avowedly  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  those  who  desired  to  become  teachers,  and  oi^nized  and 
conducted  in  reference  to  this  end,  was  in  the  town  of  Concord, 
Vermont  In  that  town.  Rev.  Samuel  Read  Hall,  in  March,  1823, 
opened  a  School  or  Seminary  especially  for  this  class  of  persons, 
prepared  and  read  before  them  every  year  for  seven  years  a  course 
of  Lectures  on  School  Keeping,  and  another  on  School  Government, 
and  to  illustrate  how  children  should  be  governed  and  instructed, 
admitted  into  his  Seminary  a  class  of  young  pupils,  who  constituted 
a  sort  of  Model  School  A  portion  of  the  Lectures  prepared  for  this 
Seminary  were  printed  in  1829,  and  a  few  years  later,  an  edition  of 
over  ten  thousand  copies  were  printed  at  the  expense  of  James 
Wadsworth  of  Geneseo,  and  distributed  to  the  several  School- 
Districts  of  the  State  of  Now  York  under  the  sanction  of  the  Legis- 
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lature,  by  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools.  Tliis  pioneer 
of  American  Normal  Schools, — this  early  and  one  of  the  earliest 
contributors  to  the  Pedagogical  Literature  of  the  country,  continued 
to  labor  in  this  special  field  until  May,  1840 — a  teacher  of  teachers 
— ^first  at  Concord,  Vt,  from  March,  1823,  to  July,  1830 ;  at  Ando- 
ver,  Mass.,  as  Principal  of  the  Teachers'  Seminary  from  September, 
1830,  to  June,  1835,  and  at  Plymouth,  N.  H.,  from  June,  1837,  to 
May,  1 840.* 

The  first  formal  effort  to  establish  a  Seminary  for  Teachers  in 
Massachusetts  was  made  by  James  G.  Carter  in  Lancaster  in  1837, 
to  realize  the  plan  of  such  an  institution  which  he  had  presented  in 
his  **  Essays  on  Popular  Education,"  first  published  in  the  Boston 
Patriot  in  the  winter  of  1824-5,  and  afterwards  issued  in  pamphlet 
form  in  1826.  The  town  of  Lancaster  appropriated  a  portion  of 
land  and  the  use  of  an  academy  building  to  aid  him  in  carrying  out 
the  enterprise.  His  Memorial  to  the  Legislature — asking  ''for  a 
moderate  amount  of  public  patronage,"  for  a  seminary  ''for  the 
particular  instruction  in  the  science  of  education  or  in  the  best 
means  of  developing  the  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  powers  of 
the  young,"  "as  no  such  seminary  for  this  purpose  had  to  his 
knowledge  been  established  in  this  country" — was  commended  by 
the  Governor  in  his  Message,  and  favorably  reported  on  by  the 
"  Select  Committee  on  so  much  of  the  Governor's  Message  as  related 
to  a  Seminary  for  the  Instruction  of  School  Teachers."  But  the 
movement  was  in  advance  of  public  opinion  as  represented  in  the 
Legislature.  Mr.  Carter,  however,  opened  a  school  in  1827,  and 
for  several  years  prepared  private  pupils  who  became  successful 
teachers  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  while  he  himself  by  pub- 
lic lecture,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  continued  to  advo- 
cate measures  for  the  professional  training  of  teachers,  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  system  of  public  schools — and  finally,  in  1837, 
drafted  the  act  creating  the  State  Board  of  Education.* 

The  first  Normal  School,  or  Seminary  for  the  Instruction  and 
Training  of  Teachers,  in  Massachusetts,  was  established  in  Andover, 
by  the  Trustees  of  Phillips  Academy,  and  was  opened  in  Sept, 
1830,  under  the  Principalship  of  Rev.  Samuel  Read  Hall — whose 
Lectures  on  School  Keeping,  and  experience  in  his  private  seminary 
in  Concord,  Vermont,  signalized  him  as  almost  the  only  man  in  the 
country  whose  studies  and  experience  qualified  him  for  this  special 
work.    The  Seminary  continued  in  successful  operation  until  1843. 


*  F^  Memoin  oTSMiael  R«wl  Hall  and  JaiMi  G.  Carlar,  im  Baniaid*t  Jtwurictm  Jtmmaltf 
JMfcotfMi,  VoL  v. ;  and  .fffmrjnm  Eimfiivnal  Bitgmphjff  Vol.  L 


OUTLINE 

OP  AN  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  TEACHERa 

IT  JAMtt  O.  OAETEB. 


The  following  outline  constitotes  Essay  VL  of  Essays  on  Popular  Eda- 
cation,  pablished  by  Mr.  Carter  in  the  Boston  Patriot,  with  the  signature  of 
Franklin,  in  the  winter  of  1834-26.  The  series  was  commenced  on  the  17th 
of  December,  1824 ;  and  the  essay  containing  the  outline  was  published  on 
the  10th  and  15th  of  February,  1825. 

It  will  do  but  little  good  for  the  Leffislatnre  of  the  State  to  make  large  i^ 
propriations  directly  for  the  support  or  schools,  till  a  judicious  expenditure  of 
them  can  be  insured.  And  in  order  to  this,  we  must  have  skillful  teachers  at 
hand.  It  will  do  but  little  good  to  class  the  children  till  we  have  instructors 
properiy  prepared  to  take  (£arge  of  the  classes.  It  will  do  absolutely  no  good 
to  ooostitute  an  independent  tribunal  to  decide  on  the  qualifications  of  teachers, 
while  they  have  not  nad  the  opportunities  necessary  for  coming  up  to  the  proper 
standard.  And  it  will  do  no  good  to  overlook  ana  report  upon  their  success, 
when  we  know  beforehand  that  they  have  not  the  means  of  success.  It  would 
be  beginning  wrong,  too,  to  build  houses  and  to  tell  your  young  and  inexperienced 
instructors  to  teach  this  or  to  teach  that  subject,  however  desirable  a  knowledge  of 
such  subjects  might  be,  while  it  is  obvious  that  they  cannot  know  how,  properiy, 
to  teach  any  subjects  The  teience  of  Uaehinff-^tor  it  must  be  made  a  science— is 
first,  in  the  order  of  nature,  to  be  inculcated.  And  it  is  to  this  point  that  the 
public  attention  must  first  be  turned,  to  effect  any  essential  improvement 

And  here  let  me  remark  upon  a  distinction  in  the  qualifications  of  teachers, 
which  has  never  been  practically  made  ;  though  it  seems  astonishing  that  it  has 
so  long  escaped  notice.  I  allude  to  the  distinction  between  the  possession  of 
knowledge,  and  the  ability  to  communicate  it  to  other  mindsw  When  we  are 
looking  fur  a  teacher,  we  inquire  how  much  he  itnowx,  not  how  much  he  can 
communicate;  as  if  the  latter  qualification  were  of  no  consequence  to  us.  Now 
it  seems  to  me  that  parents  and  children,  to  say  the  least,  are  as  much  inter- 
ested  in  the  latter  qualification  of  their  instructor  as  in  the  former. 

Though  a  teacher  cannot  communicate  more  knowledge  than  he  possesses,  yet 
he  may  possess  much,  and  still  be  able  to  impart  but  little.  And  toe  knowledge 
of  Sir  Isa.ic  Newton  could  be  of  but  trifling  use  to  a  school,  while  it  was  locked 
up  safely  in  the  head  of  a  country  schoolmaster.  So  far  as  the  object  of  a  school 
or  of  instruction,  therefore,  is  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  novel  as  the  opinion 
may  seem,  it  does  appear  to  me  that  both  parents  and  pupils  are  even  more 
interested  in  the  part  of  their  teacher's  knowledge  which  they  will  be  likely  to 
get,  than  in  the  piart  which  they  certainly  cannot  get. 

One  great  object  in  the  education  of  teachers  which  it  is  so  desirable  on  every 
account  to  attain,  is  to  establis}i  an  intelligible  language  of  communication  be- 
tween the  instructor  and  his  pupil,  and  enable  the  former  to  open  his  head  and 
his  heart,  and  infuse  into  the  otner  some  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  which  lie 
hid  there.  Instruetori  and  jaupUt  do  not  understand  «aeh  other.  They  do  not 
■peak  the  same  language.  They  may  use  the  same  words ;  but  this  can  hardly 
be  called  the  same  language,  while  they  attach  to  them  such  very  different 
meanings.  We  must  either,  by  some  magic  or  supernatural  power,  bring  chil- 
dren at  once  to  comprehend  all  our  abstract  and  difficult  tonus,  or  our  teachers 
must  unlearn  themselves,  and  come  down  to  the  comprehension  of  children.  One 
of  these  alternatives  is  only  difficult,  while  the  other  is  impossible. 

The  direct,  careful  preparation  of  instructors  for  the  profession  of  teaching, 
most  surmount  this  difficulty ;  and  I  doubt  if  there  be  any  other  way  in  which 
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it  can  be  surmounted.  When  instructors  understand  their  profession,  that  is,  in 
a  word,  when  thej  understand  the  philosophy  of  the  infant  mind,  what  powers 
are  earliest  dereloped,  and  what  studies  are  best  adapted  to  their  development, 
then  it  will  be  time  to  lay  out  and  subdivide  their  work  into  an  energetic  sys- 
tem of  public  instruction.  Till  this  step  toward  a  reform,  which  is  preliminary 
in  its  very  nature,  be  taken,  every  other  measure  must  be  adopted  in  tlie  dark  ; 
and,  therefore,  be  liable  to  jfail  utterly  of  its  intended  result  Houses,  and  funds, 
and  books  are  all,  indeed,  important ;  but  they  are  only  the  means  of  enabling 
the  minds  of  the  teachers  to  act  upon  the  minds  of  the  pupils.  And  they  muat, 
inevitably,  fail  of  their  happiest  effects,  till  the  minds  or  the  teachers  have  been 
preparea  to  act  upon  those  of  their  pupils  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

I^  then,  the  first  step  toward  a  retform  in  our  system  of  popular  education  be 
the  scientific  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  free  sdiools,  our  next  inquiry  becomes, 
How  can  we  soonest  and  most  perfectly  achieve  an  object  on  every  account  so 
desirable  t  The  ready  and  obvious  answer  is,  establish  an  institution  for  the  very 
purpose.  To  my  mind,  this  seems  to  be  the  only  measure  which  will  insure  to 
the  public  the  attainment  of  the  object  It  will  be  called  a  new  project  Be  it 
sa  The  concession  does  not  prove  that  the  project  is  a  bad  one,  or  a  visionary, 
or  an  impracticable  one.  Our  ancestors  ventured  to  do  what  the  world  had 
never  done  before,  in  so  perfect  a  manner,  when  they  established  the  free  schools. 
Let  us  also  do  what  they  have  never  so  well  done  yet,  and  establish  an  institu- 
tion for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  preparing  instructors  for  them.  This  is  only  a 
second  part,  a  development  or  consununation  of  the  plan  of  our  lathers.  They 
foresaw  the  effect  of  universal  intelligence  upon  national  virtue  and  happiness ; 
and  they  projected  the  means  of  securing  to  tnemselves  and  to  us  universal  edu- 
cation. They  wisely  did  a  new  thing  ui^er  the  sun.  It  has  proved  to  be  a  good 
thing.  We  now  enjoy  the  results  of  their  labors,  and  we  are  sensible  of  the  en- 
joyment Their  posterity  have  praised  them,  loudly  praised  them,  for  the  wis- 
dom of  their  efforts.  Let  us,  then,  with  hints  from  them,  project  and  accomplish 
another  new  thing,  and  confer  as  great  a  blessing  on  those  who  may  come  after 
us.  Let  us  finish  the  work  of  our  fathers,  in  regard  to  popular  education,  and 
give  to  it  its  full  effect  Let  us  double,  for  we  easily  may,  the  happy  influences 
of  an  institution  which  has  already  attracted  so  much  notice  from  every  part  of 
our  country,  and  drawn  after  it  so  many  imitations,  and  send  it,  thus  improved, 
down  to  posterity  for  their  admiration. 

If  a  seminary  for  the  purpose  of  educating  teachers  scientifically  be  essential 
in  order  to  give  the  greatest  efiicacy  to  our  system  of  popular  education,  then, 
in  the  progress  of  the  discussion,  the  three  following  questions  arise  in  the  order 
in  which  they  are  stated.  By  whom  should  the  proposed  institution  be  estab^ 
lished  t  What  would  be  its  leading  features  t  And  what  would  be  some  of  the 
peculiar  advantages  to  the  public  which  would  result  from  it  f  To  answer  these 
several  questions  at  length  would  require  a  book ;  while  I  have,  at  present,  only 
leisure  to  prepare  one  or  two  newspaper  essaya  A  few  hints,  therefore,  upon 
the  above  three  topics  are  all  that  I  dare  profess  to  give,  and  more  than  I  fear  I 
can  give,  either  to  my  own  satisfiictioo  or  that  of  those  readers  who  may  have 
become  interested  in  the  subject 

The  institution,  from  its  peculiar  purpose,  must  necessarily  be  both  literary 
and  scientific  in  its  character.  And  although,  with  its  design  constantly  in  view, 
we  could  not  reamnably  expect  it  to  add,  directly,  much  to  the  stock  of  what  is 
DOW  called  Hterature,  or  to  enlarge  much  the  boundaries  of  what  is  now  called 
science,  yet,  from  tlie  very  nature  of  the  subject  to  which  it  would  be  devoted, 
and  upon  whicli  it  would  be  employed,  it  must  ih  its  progress  create  a  kind  of 
literature  of  its  own,  and  open  a  new  science  somewhat  peculiar  to  itself — the 
science  of  the  development  of  the  infaint  mind,  and  the  science  of  communicating 
knowledge  from  one  mind  to  another  while  in  a  different  stage  of  maturity.  The 
tendency  of  the  inquiries  which  must  be  carried  on,  and  the  discoveries  which 
would  be  constantly  made,  in  a  seminary  for  this  new  purpose,  would  be  to  give 
efiicacy  to  the  pursuits  of  other  literary  and  scientific  institutions.  Its  influence, 
therefore,  though  indirect,  would  be  not  the  less  powerful  upon  the  cause  of  lit- 
erature and  the  sciences  generally.  These  remaras  may  seem  to  anticipate  an- 
other part  of  my  subject ;  but  they  are  introduced  here  to  show  that  a  seminary 
for  the  education  of  teachers  would  stand,  at  leasts  on  as  favorable  a  footing  in 
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relation  U  the  public,  as  other  literair  and  acientific  institutions.  It  seems  now 
to  be  believed  that  the  Le^lature  of  the  State  are  the  rij^htful  proprietors  of 
all  public  institutions  for  the  diffiisioo  of  knowledge.  And  if  they  are  of  any, 
they  certainly  ought  to  be  of  one  for  such  a  purpoee.  Because  there  are  none  in 
whi^  the  public  would  be  more  deeply  mterested.  There  are  none  which 
would  teud  so  much  to  diffuse  knowled^  among  the  whole  mass  of  the  people. 
And  this,  as  has  been  before  remarked,  is  a  solemn  duty  enjoined  uix)n  our  goy- 
emment  by  the  constitution  under  which  they  are  organized,  and  from  wnidi 
they  derive  their  authority.  Besides,  it  is  the  nrst  impulse  of  every  government, 
operating  as  qiuckly  and  steadily  as  instinct,  to  provide  fur  its  own  j>re<«ervati(jn. 
And  it  seems  to  be  conceded  on  all  hands,  by  U»e  frien<ls  as  well  as  the  enomiet 
of  freedom,  that  a  government  like  our  own  can  only  exist  among  a  people  gen- 
erally enlightened;  the  only  question  as  to  the  permanency  of  free.in«titutioii8 
being,  whether  it  be  possible  to  make  and  to  keep  the  whole  population  of  a 
nation  so  well  educated  as  the  existence  of  such  institutions  suppo^s  and  re- 
quires. 

Our  government,  therefore,  are  urged  by  every  motive  which  the  oonstitutioQ 
can  enjoin  or  self-preservation  suggest,  to  see  to  it  that  knowledge  is  generally 
diffuse<l  among  the  people.  Upon  this  subject  of  popular  education,  a  free  gov- 
ernment must  be  arbitrary  ;  for  its  existence  depends  upon  it.  llie  more  igno* 
rant  and  degraded  people  are,  the  less  do  they  feel  the  want  of  instruction,  and 
the  less  will  they  seek  it.  And  these  are  the  classes  of  a  community  whkdi 
always  increase  tiie  fastest  up  to  the  very  point,  where  the  means  of  subsistence 
laiL  So  that  if  any  one  class  of  men,  however  small,  be  suffered  as  a  body  to 
renLaiu  in  ignorance,  and  to  allow  their  families  to  grow  up  without  instruction, 
the^  will  increase  in  a  greater  ratio,  compared  with  their  numbcr^  than  the  more 
enlightened  classes,  till  they  have  a  preponderance  of  physical  power.  And 
when  this  preponderance  becomes  overwhelming,  what  hinders  a  revolution  and 
an  arbitrary  government,  by  which  the  mind  of  a  few  can  control  the  physical 
strength  of  the  manv  f 

If  this  reasoning  be  correct,  a  free  government  must  look  to  it  betimes,  that 
pi>pular  ignorance  does  not  ^ain  upon  them.  If  it  do,  there  is  a  thistle  in  the 
viuevard  of  the  republic,  which  will  grow  and  spread  itself  in  every  direction, 
till  \i  cannot  be  eradicated.  The  ignorant  must  be  allured  to  learn  by  every 
motive  which  can  be  offered  to  them.  And  if  they  will  not  thus  be  allured,  they 
must  be  taken  by  the  strong  arm  of  government  and  brought  out.  willing  or 
unwilling,  and  made  to  learn,  at  least,  enough  to  make  them  peaceable  and  good 
dtizens.  It  would  be  well,  inJeed,  if  the  possibility  could  be  held  out  to  all  of 
suocesi^fully  aspiring  to  responsible  stations  in  society.  A  faint  hope  is  better 
than  despair.  And  though  only  one  chance  in  a  tliousaod  be  favorable,  even  that 
is  worth  something  to  stimulate  the  young  to  greater  efforts,  to  become  worthy 
of  distinction.  The  few  who,  under  all  the  disadvantages  which  adverse  drcnni- 
stances  impose,  can  find  their  way  bv  untired  perseverance  to  places  of  trust  and 
influence  in  the  republic,  serve  to  give  identity  of  feeling,  of  purpose,  and  pur- 
toit  to  the  whole.  They  harmonize  and  bind  together  all  those  difftTent  and 
distant  classes  of  the  community,  between  which  fretful  jealousies  naturally 
subsist. 

These  are  hints,  only,  at  an  argument,  perhaps  unintelligible  ones,  to  establish 
the  principle,  that  free  governments  are  tne  proprietors  of  all  literary  and  sden- 
tific  institutions,  so  far  as  they  have  the  tendency  to  diffuse  knowledge  generally 
among  the  people.  The  frea  schools  of  Massachusetts,  as  the  most  efficient 
means  of  accomplishing  that  object,  should  therefore  be  the  property  and  the 
peculiar  care  of  govemmeuL  An  argument  will,  at  once,  be  drawn  from  these 
principles  why  they  should  assume  tm  direction  of  the  schools,  so  far  as  to  insure 
to  the  people  over  whom  they  are  appointed  to  preside,  competent  teachers  of 
them.  And  as  this  is  the  main  purpose  of  the  proposed  institution,  the  reason- 
ing seems  to  be  conclusive  why  they  should  be  its  proprietor,  or,  at  least,  its 
patron  and  protector. 

An  institution  for  the  education  of  teachers,  as  has  been  before  intimated, 
would  form  a  port,  and  a  very  important  part,  of  the  free-pchool  system.  It 
would  be,  moreover,  precisely  that  portion  of  the  system  which  should  be  under 
the  directiuo  of  the  State,  whether  the  others  are  or  not    Because  we  should 
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thus  secure  at  oDce,  a  uniform,  intelligent,  and  independcDt  tribunal  for  decisions 
on  the  qualificatioDs  of  teachers.  Because  we  shoula  thus  relieve  the  clergy  of  an 
inTidiouB  task,  and  insure  to  the  public  competent  teachers,  if  such  could  be  found 
or  prepared.  An  institution  for  this  purpose  would  become,  by  its  influence  on 
soaety,  and  particularly  on  the  younj^,  an  engine  to  sway  the  public  sentiment, 
the  public  morals,  and  the  public  reli^on,  more  powerful  than  any  other  in  the 
possession  of  goyernment.  It  should,  therefore,  oe  responsible  immediately  to 
them.  And  they  should  carefully  overlook  it,  and  prevent  its  being  perverted 
to  other  purposes,  directly  or  indurectljr,  than  those  for  which  it  is  designed.  It 
sbonld  be  emphatically  the  State's  institution.  And  its  results  would  soon  make 
it  the  State's  favorite  and  pride,  among  other  literary  and  scientific  institutions. 
The  Legislature  of  the  State  should,  therefore,  estabbsh  and  build  it  up,  without 
waiting  for  individuals,  at  great  private  sacrifices,  to  accomplish  the  work.  Such 
would  be  the  influence  of  an  institution  for  the  education  of  teachers ;  and  such 
is  the  growing  conviction  of  the  strength  of  early  associations  and  habits,  that  it 
cannot  be  long  before  the  work  will  be  begun  in  some  form.  If  it  be  not  under- 
taken by  the  public  and  for  public  purposes,  it  will  be  undertaken  by  individu- 
als for  private  purposes. 

The  people  of  Massachusetts  are  able  and  willing,  yea,  more  than  willing,  they 
are  anxious  to  do  something  more  for  popular  education,  for  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  generally.  The  only  questions  with  them  are  how  and  where  can 
means  be  applied  to  the  purpose  to  the  greatest  advantage.  It  may  safely  be 
submitted,  oy  tlie  friends  of  the  free  schools,  to  a  republican  people  and  their 
republican  government,  which  institutions  on  comparison  most  deserve  the  pub- 
lic bounty ;  those  whose  advantages  can  be  enjoyed  but  by  a  few,  or  those  wnich 
are  open  to  the  whole  population ;  those  which  have  for  their  main  objects  good 
that  18  remote,  or  those  whose  happy  influences  are  felt  at  once,  tlurough  the 
whole  community.  Which  institutions  deserve  the  ^rst  consideration,  and  the 
most  anxious  attention  of  a  popular  government,  those  which  will  place  a  few 
scholars  and  philologists  upon  a  level  with  the  Germans  in  a  knowledge  of  Greek 
accents,  or  those  wliich  will  put  our  whole  people  upon  the  level  of  enlightened 
men  in  their  practical  knowledge  of  common  tnings  f  These  objects  may  all  be 
important  to  us.  But  the  former  will  be  provided  for  by  individuals ;  the  latter 
are  the  peculiar  care  of  government. 

The  next  question,  mentioned  above,  as  arising  in  the  progress  of  this  discus- 
sion, was,  what  would  be  the  leading  features  of  an  institution  for  the  education 
of  teachers.  If  the  institution  were  to  be  founded  by  tlie  State,  upon  a  large 
scale,  tlie  following  parts  would  seem  to  be  obviously  essential  1.  An  appro- 
priate library,  with  a  philosophical  apparatus.  2.  A  principal  and  assistant  pro- 
fessor in  the  different  departments.  3.  A  school  for  children  of  different  bsqs, 
embracing  both  those  desiring  a  general  education,  and  those  designed  particu- 
larly for  teachers.  4.  A  Board  of  Commissioners,  or  an  enlightened  body  of  men 
representing  the  interests  and  the  wishes  of  the  publia 

1.  A  library  should  of  course  be  selected  with  particular  reference  to  the  ob- 
jects of  the  institution.  It  would  naturally  and  necessarily  contain  the  approved 
authors  on  the  science  of  education  in  its  widest  sense.  It  would  embrace  works 
of  acknowledged  merit  in  the  various  branches  of  literature  and  science  intimately 
connected  with  education ;  such  as  anatomy  and  physiology,  the  philosophy  of 
the  human  miud  and  heart,  and  the  philosophy  of  language. 

Physical  education  forms  a  very  essential  part  of  the  subject,  and  should  be 
thoroughly  understood.  This  branch  includes  the  development  of  all  the  organs 
of  the  hmy.  And  works  upon  the  physiology  of  children  should  be  added  to  the 
library.  Books  on  gymnastics,  containing  directions  for  particular  exercises 
adapted  to  the  development  of  the  sevend  organs,  belong  to  the  library  of  the 
dcoomplishcd  instructor,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  surgeon.  Indeed,  if  the  former 
properly  use  them,  they  wHl  enable  him  to  give  a  firmness  to  the  parts  of  the 
Dody  which  may,  perhaps,  supersede  the  necessity  of  the  interference  of  the  lat- 
ter to  set  them  right  in  manhood. 

The  philosophy  of  the  infant  mind  must  be  understood  by  the  instructor  before 
much  progress  can  be  made  in  the  science  of  education ;  for  a  principal  branch 
of  the  science  consists  in  forming  the  mind.  And  the  skill  of  the  teacher  in  this 
department  is  chiefly  to  be  seen  in  his  judicious  adaptation  of  means  to  the  de- 
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▼elcpment  of  the  int^Lectual  facilities.  Erer  j  bode,  therefore,  which  would  aid 
io  an  analysis  of  the  youthful  mind,  should  be  placed  in  the  library  of  the  pro- 
posed institution. 

The  hunum  heart,  the  philosophy  of  its  passions  and  its  affectitms,  must  b^ 
studied  by  those  who  expect  to  influence  those  passions,  and  form  those  affectiona. 
TUs  braoidi  of  the  subject  includes  the  goyemment  of  children,  especially  in  tbo 
earliest  stages  of  their  discipline.  The  success  of  the  teacher  here  depends  upon 
the  good  judgment  with  which  he  arranges  and  presents  to  hid  pupils  tlie  motiyes 
that  will  soonest  moyc  them,  and  most  permanently  influence  their  actions^  The 
mistaken  or  wicked  principles  of  parents  and  instructors,  in  this  department  of 
education,  haye,  no  ooubt,  peryerted  the  dispositions  of  many  hope/ul  children. 
If  successful  experience  has  been  recorded,  it  should  be  brought  to  the  assLstance 
of  those  who  must  otherwise  act  without  experience. 

Lastly,  the  study  of  the  philosophy  of  language  would  be  essential  to  the 
scientific  teacher.  The  term  language  is  not  here  understood  to  mean  a  class  of 
words  called  Greek,  or  another  ciaM  of  words  called  Latin,  or  eyen  that  class  of 
words  which  we  call  Eni^lish.  It  means  something  more  general,  and  something 
which  can  hardly  be  dehned.  It  embraces  all  the  means  we  use  to  excite  in  the 
minds  of  others  the  ideas  which  we  haye  already  in  our  own  minds.  These, 
whateyer  they  are,  are  included  in  the  general  dennition  of  language.    This  is  a 

freat  desideratum  in  our  systems  of  eoucatioo.  We  do  not  possess  a  language 
y  which  we  can  produce  precisely  the  idea  in  a  pupil  which  we  hAye  in  our  own 
mind,  and  which  we  wish  to  excite  in  his.  And  impatient  and  precipitate  teach- 
ers ouite  often  quarrel  with  their  pupils,  because  they  do  not  arrive  at  the  same 
conclusions  with  themselves,  when,  if^  they  could  but  look  into  their  minds,  they 
would  find  that  the  ideas  with  which  they  begin  to  reason,  or  which  enter  into 
their  processes  of  reasoning,  are  altogether  different.  Every  book  or  fact,  there- 
fore, which  would  do  any  thing  to  supply  this  desideratum,  or  enable  the  teacher 
better  to  understand  precisely  the  idea  which  he  excites  in  the  mind  of  his  pupils, 
should  be  collected  in  the  instructor's  library. 

2.  The  institution  should  have  its  principal  and  its  assistant  professors.  The 
government  and  instruction  of  a  seminary  for  the  education  of  teachers  would  be 
among  the  most  responsible  situations  which  could  be  assigned  to  men  in  literary 
or  scientific  pursuits.  As  many  of  the  objects  of  the  institution  would  be  new, 
BO  the  duties  of  its  instructors  would  also  oe  new.  No  commanding  minds  have 
gone  before  precisely  in  the  proposed  course,  and  struck  out  a  path  which  others 
may  easily  follow.  There  are  no  rules  laid  down  for  the  direction  of  those  who 
will  not  tnink  upon,  or  who  cannot  understand  the  subject.  Men  must,  there- 
fore, be  brought  to  the  task  who  have  the  ability  to  observe  accurately  and  to 
disoiminate  nicely.  They  must  also  coUeot  the  results  of  what  experience  they 
can  from  books  and  from  others,  in  order  to  enable  themselves  to  form  some 
general  principles  for  the  direction  of  their  pupils,  who  will  go  abroad  to  carry 
their  improvements  to  others.  It  is  not  supposed  for  a  moment  that  all  who 
may  receive  instruction  at  the  proposed  institution  with  the  mtcntioii  of  becom- 
ing teachers,  will  necessarily  be  made  thereby  adepts  in  the  science,  any  more 
tluin  it  is  believed  that  all  who  happen  to  reside  four  years  within  the  walls  of  a 
college  are  necessarily  made  expert  in  the  mysteries  of  syllogisms  and  the  culcu- 
lusi  But  having  seen  correct  general  principles  of  education  successfully  reduced 
to  practice,  they  may,  at  least,  become  artists  in  the  profession,  and  be  able  to 
teach  pretty  well  upon  a  system,  the  philosophy  of  which  they  camiot  thoroughly 
comprehend. 

Z,  A  school  of  children  and  youth  of  different  ages  and  pursuing  different 
branches  of  study  would  form  an  essential  part  of  the  institution.  In  the  early 
staffes  of  the  education  of  children,  the  discipline  should  consist  almost  wholly  of 
such  exercises  as  serve  to  develop  the  different  fiiculties  and  strengthen  all  the 
powers  of  the  mind.  And  in  the  subsequent  education  of  youth,  when  the  disci* 
piine  comes  to  consist  partly  in  the  development  of  the  mind,  and  partly  in  the 
communication  of  knowledge,  the  course  of  instruction  would  bo  the  same, 
whether  the  pupil  were  destined  to  be  a  teacher  or  not.  The  objects  of  the 
institution  do  not,  therefore,  become  peculiar  till  after  the  pupil  has  acquired  a 
certain  degree  of  freedom  and  strength  of  mind ;  nor  till  after  he  has  made  the 
acquisition  of  the  requisite  amount  of  knowledge  for  the  profession  of  teacher. 
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Though  a  pu[)il  would  necossarily  imbibe  a  p^>od  deal  of  clearness  and  method  in 
his  intellectual  exercises  by  submitting  the  direction  of  them  to  a  skillful  instruct^ 
or,  the  stu  ly  of  the  science  of  teachuig  cannot  properly  begin  till  he  changes 
relations  witl»  those  about  him ;  and,  instead  of  foUowin^  a  course  prescribed  oy 
auotlier,  and  exhibiting  the  powers  of  his  own  mind  without  an  utfort  to  take 
cognizance  of  them,  he  assumes  to  look  down  upon  humbler  minds,  to  direct  their 
moTcments,  and  to  detect  and  classify  the  phenomena  of  their  subtle  workings. 

After  the  young  candidate  for  an  instructor,  therefore,  has  acquired  sufficient 
knowledge  for  directing  those  exercises  and  teaching  those  branches  which  he 
wishes  to  pmfess,  he  must  then  begin  his  labors  under  the  scrutinizing  cyet  of 
one  who  will  note  his  mistakes  of  goremment  and  faults  of  in!«truction,  and  cor* 
rect  them.  The  experienced  and  skillful  professor  of  the  science  will  observe 
how  the  mind  of  the  young  teacher  acts  upon  that  of  the  learner.  He  will  see 
how  far  and  how  perfectly  they  understand  each  other,  and  which  is  at  fanlt  if 
they  do  not  understand  each  other  at  alL  If  the  more  inexperienced  teacher 
should  attempt  to  force  upon  the  mind  of  a  child  an  idea  or  u  process  of  reason- 
ing  for  which  it  was  not  in  a  proper  state,  he  would  be  checked  at  once,  and  told 
of  his  fault ;  and  thus,  perhaps,  the  pupil  would  be  spared  a  disgust  for  a  par* 
ticular  study,  or  an  aversion  to  all  study.  As  our  earliest  experience  would  in 
this  manner  be  under  the  direction  of  those  wiser  than  ourselves,  it  would  the 
more  easily  be  classed  under  general  principles  for  our  direction  afterward. 
This  part  of  tile  necessary  course  in  an  institution  for  the  education  of  teadiera 
might  be  much  aided  by  lectures.  Children  exhibit  such  and  such  intellectual 
phenomena ;  the  scientific  professor  of  education  can  explain  those  phenomena, 
and  tell  from  what  they  arise.  If  they  are  favorable,  he  can  direct  how  they 
are  to  be  encouraged  and  turned  to  account  in  the  development  and  formation  of 
the  mind.  If  thqy  are  unfavorable,  he  can  explain  by  what  means  they  are  to 
bo  overcome  or  corrected.  Seeing  intellectual  results,  he  can  trace  them,  even 
through  complicated  circumstances,  to  their  causes :  or,  knowing  the  causes  and 
circumstances,  he  can  predict  the  restilt  that  will  follow  them,  llius  every  day's 
experience  would  be  carefully  examined,  and  made  to  limit  or  extend  the  com- 
prehension of  the  general  pnnciples  of  the  science.  Is  there  any  other  process 
or  metliod  tlian  this  to  arrive  at  a  philosophical  system  of  education  t  If  any 
occurs  to  other  minds,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  public  may  soon  have  the  benefit 
of  it. 

4.  The  fourth  branch,  which  I  mentioned  above  as  constituting  an  important 
part  of  an  institution  for  the  education  of  teachers,  was  a  Board  of  Commission- 
ers. Although  they  would,  probably,  have  but  little  to  do  with  the  immediate 
government  and  instruction  of  the  institution,  they  would  be  valuable  to  it  by 
representing  the  wishes  of  the  community,  and  by  bringing  it  more  perfectly  in 
contact  with  the  public  interests.  Besides,  it  must  occur  to  every  one,  that  in 
the  general  management  of  such  an  establishment,  many  of  the  transactions  would 
require  cliaracters  and  talents  very  different  from  those  that  would,  generally, 
be  found  in  the  principal  or  professors.  Men  might  easily  be  found  who  would 
lecture  to  adnuration,  and  yet  be  wholly  incompetent  to  assume  the  general 
direction  of  the  establishmenL  The  professors,  too,  would  always  want  assistance 
aud  authority  in  determining  what  acquisitions  should  be  required  for  admission 
into  the  institution,  and  wliat  proficiency  should  be  deemed  essential  in  the  can- 
didates bi'.fore  leaving  it  to  assume  the  business  of  teaching.  Upon  what  princi- 
ples shall  the  school  be  collected  t  How  shall  the  privilege  of  attending  as  new 
learners  in  the  science  of  education  be  settled  upon  applications  from  different 
parts  of  the  State  or  country  t  These  and  many  similar  questions  would  render 
a  body  of  men,  distinct  from  the  professors,  important  to  the  institution.  Many 
decisions,  too,  must  necessarily  be  made,  affecting  individual  and  private  inter 
ests.  This  would  be  an  invidious  duty,  and  the  instructors  should  be  relieved 
from  it  as  far  as  possible.  It  is  confidently  believed  that  the  peculiar  ndvan 
tages  to  h*'.  enjoyed  at  such  an  institution  by  children  and  youth  generally,  as 
well  as  by  those  designed  for  teachers,  would  command  a  price  sufficient  to  de- 
fray nearly  the  whole  expenses  of  the  establishment.  If  not  so,  then  might  not 
each  town  send  one  or  more  younff  men  to  the  institution  to  be  properly  educated 
for  instructors,  and  require  them  m  return  to  teach  their  public  schools  to  liqui- 
date the  expense  }    Ail  these  means,  however,  are  subjects  for  future  consider- 
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•tioo,  and  are  to  be  devised  after  the  utility  of  the  institutioo  has  been  demon- 
itrated. 

The  peoiliar  adTanta^^s  of  an  institution  for  the  education  of  teachers  would 
be  fiur  tuo  numerous  and  too  important  to  be  either  embraced  or  enforced  in  the 
space  which  remains  for  this  topic.  A  few,  therefore,  of  the  most  obvious  onea 
are  all  that  can  here  be  alluded  ta  One  advantage,  and  a  very  certain  one, 
would  be  to  raise  the  character  of  teachers  generally ;  and  consequently,  in  the 
same  degree,  the  character  of  the  schools  which  they  teach.  Let  us  pause,  for  a 
moment,  to  consider  to  what  an  extent  we  are  interested  in  everv  thing  which 
affects  our  system  of  public  instruction ;  and  hence  derive  a  motive,  beforu  we 
pa.««  on,  to  enforce  attention  to  every  suggestion  for  improvement  in  it. 

There  were  in  the  district  of  Massachusetts,  according  to  the  census  of  1820, 
five  hundred  and  twenty-three  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  souls.  Of 
this  number,  two  hundred  and  forty-one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eleven 
were  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years.  The  numbers  have  since  been  much 
au^ented.  If  the  population  has  increased  only  as  fast  since  the  last  census 
as  It  did  between  the  census  of  1810  and  that  of  1820,  there  are  now,  in  rotuid 
numbers,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  cliildren  and  youth  in  Massa- 
chusetts under  the  age  of  eighteen  years.  This,  it  will  be  perceived,  amounts  to 
almost  one-half  of  the  whole  number  of  soulsi  If  we  take  from  the  older  those 
between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty -one,  and  add  them  to  the  younger  part 
of  the  population,  we  wall  fin^J  at  least  half^  sind  probably  more  than  half  of  the 
whole,  under  twenty-one  years. 

These  are  all  flexible  subjects  of  education,  in  its  most  comprehensive  scn^e  ; 
though  thev  are  not  all  within  the  influence  of  that  part  of  it  wliich  can  be  easily 
controlled  by  legislation,  or  indeed  by  any  means  except  by  an  enlightenf'd  pub- 
lie  opinion.  A  few  of  this  great  number  have  left  the  schools  and  all  direct 
means  of  education,  and  entered  upon  the  active  business  of  life.  And  a  p<irtion 
oi  the  younger  part  of  them  are  yet  subjects  only  for  domestic  education.  But 
after  these  deductions  from  the  two  extremes,  it  will  not  be  extravagant  to 
state,  that  one-third  of  the  whole  population  are  of  a  suitable  age,  have  oppor- 
tunity, and  do  actually  attend  school  some  portion  of  the  year.  In  MasMocliuNftts 
we  have  not  the  means  of  knowing  accurately  the  numbers  of  diildren  and  voutli 
who  attend  our  schools ;  because  we  have  no  system  of  returns  to  any  pubfic  au- 
thority, by  which  such  fiscts  can  be  ascertaincff.  But  I  am  confirmed  m  the  be- 
lief that  the  above  is  not  an  extravagant  estimate,  by  two  circumstances.  One 
of  them  is,  several  towns  have  been  carefully  examined,  and  this  is  about  the 
prop<»tion  of  the  population  found  in  their  schools.  And  the  other  i^  fifficial 
documents  and  acknowledged  authorities  from  the  neigh br>ring  State  of  Cormecti- 
cut  informs  us  that  one-third  of  the  population  attend  their  free  scliools  a  part  of 
the  vear.  And  probably  the  same  would  Ije  found  to  be  true  of  New  \  ork,  as 
waif  as  of  the  remainder  of  the  New  England  States. 

These  are  statistical  fSacts.  Others  may  reason  uprjn  them  and  draw  wliat  con- 
cla4ons  they  can,  about  immigration,  the  future  prospects  of  New  Kngbind,  her 
eon^Murative  inflnJHnrf  in  the  Union,  and  the  facilities  she  afibrds  for  a  manu/ac- 
tmrwg  district.  Thej  have  been  introduced  here  because  they  suggest  motives 
stroller  than  any  others,  to  enforce  attention  to  our  means  of  popular  educati'in. 
One-third  of  our  whole  population  are  now  at  tliat  periorl  of  life  when  their 
priodples  and  characters  are  rapidly  forming.  Habits,  both  moral  and  intellect- 
ual, are  taking  their  direction,  and  acquiring  tlie  strength  of  age.  In  all  thi^i, 
the  acfaooU  omst  have  a  deep  influence.  Both  the  degree  and  the  kiwi  of  influ- 
eoee  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  within  our  control,  and  consequently  depend  upm 
oar  effurta.  In  twenty  years,  and  surelv  twenty  years  are  not  beyond  llie  aeo 
of  a  tolerably  clear-sii^hted  politician,  this  part  of  oar  populatirjn  will  succeed  to 
BQoat  of  the  respccMbK  places  and  relations  of  their  fathers.  They  must  receive 
all  that  we  have  to  leave  for  them.  They  must  take  our  namea,  and  attach  to 
them  hoQor  or  infamy.  They  mu4t  possess  our  f  •rtnnes,  to  preaervo  or  ^i^perse 
them.  Ani  tLey  must  iniierit  our  free  institutions,  to  improve,  pervert,  re  de- 
stroy them.  Here,  then,  are  the  stroage»t  political  motives,  as  well  as  paternal 
aflprtkm,  urging  upon  us  attention  to  all  the  means  of  forming  correctlv  the 
characters  of  those  who  are  to  receive  from  U4  our  dK>icest  blessings.  And  jrlut 
within  oar  control  can  be  devised  more  efficient  for  this  porpoae,  than 
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those  primary  scminariea  for  instruction,  where  the  mass  of  the  people  must 
receive  sercral  years  of  their  education  t  Find,  if  thej  are  to  be  found,  or  create, 
if  they  are  not  now  to  be  found,  a  class  of  teachers  well  skilled  in  their  profes- 
sion, and  put  them  into  all  our  free  schools.  What  an  effect  would  soon  be  pro- 
duced in  their  condition  1  And  what  a  renovating  influence  these  same  schools 
would  socMi  have  upon  the  character  of  the  whole  people  who  have  access  to 
theml 

But  thase  are  general  advantages  of  a  good  class  of  teachers.  I  promised  to 
speak  of  the  peculiar  advantages  of  the  proposed  institution  to  produce  them. 
The  library,  collected  with  particular  reference  to  the  objects  of  the  institution, 
would  contain  the  facU  of  the  science  of  education  scattered  along  in  the  histcny 
of  the  world.  Facts  are  the  materials  of  philosophy.  And  we  cannot  philoso- 
phize, safely,  till  we  have  an  extensive  stock  before  us.  The  library  would  nat- 
urally collect,  not  only  those  phenomena  relating  to  the  subject  wliich  have 
already  been  observed,  but  also  the  records  of  those  which  must  be  daily  passing 
before  our  eyes.  Books  connected  with  and  collateral  to  the  science  will  be  as 
important  to  the  purposes  of  the  institution  as  those  professedly  written  upoo 
the  subject.  And  frequently  they  will  be  found  to  be  much  more  so.  Because 
the  foi'mer  contain  the  facts  and  the  phenomena,  while  the  latter  have  only  an 
author's  reasoning  and  conclusions  upon  tliem.  And  the  authors  who  have  writ- 
ten upon  education,  with  very  few  exceptions,  have  reascxied  speciously,  but  from 
very  limited  and  imperfect  inductions.  So  that  their  conclusions,  though  they 
may  be  correct,  as  far  as  they  had  the  necessary  means  of  making  them  so^  are 
liable  to  fail,  totally,  when  reduced  to  practice  under  circumstances  a  little  dif- 
ferent from  those  from  which  the  principles  have  been  formed.  We  want  more 
experience  before  we  begin  to  reason  at  large  and  to  draw  sweeping  conclusions 
on  the  subject.  And  our  library  would  be  chiefly  valuable  as  containing  that 
experience,  or  the  results  of  it,  accurately  and  authentically  recorded. 

But  the  conclusions  of  writers  on  the  subject,  though  received  and  repeated 
by  every  body,  are  not  binding  and  beyond  question,  till  we  know  that  the  £sct8 
from  which  they  reasoned  are  all  which  can  affect  the  principles  that  they  de- 
duce, from  them.  And  to  believe  that  the  experience  of  two  thousand  years, 
embracing  the  present  age,  which  is  so  full  of  phenomena  of  all  kinds,  has  not 
added  something  to  our  means  of  a  copious  and  safe  induction  to  principles  of 
education,  requires  a  stretch  of  creduhty  with  which  my  mind  is  not  gpfled.  It 
will  be  safer,  as  a  general  rule,  to  assume  that  they  teach  us  what  to  avoid,  rather 
than  wliat  to  imitate. 

When  we  luive  collected  the  means  of  reasoning  correctly,  which  books  can 
afford,  and  added  to  them  the  living  materials  of  philoraphy,  which  will  be  con- 
stantly exhibited  in  the  school  which  is  to  form  a  part  of  the  institution,  we  ore 
to  place  all  these  before  instructors  of  discriminating  minds,  who  are  able  fmd 
willing  to  observe  as  well  as  to  reason.  We  are,  then,  to  turn  the  public  attention 
towaid  them  in  good  earnest,  and  let  them  see  that  something  is  expected  from 
them.  There  is  a  moral  certainty,  under  such  circumstances,  that  toe  expecta- 
tion will  bo  gratified.  When  the  public  attention  is  turned  toward  any  subject, 
aU  the  ardent  and  discriminating  minds  act  in  concert.  And  like  the  rays  of  the 
sun  converged  to  a  point  by  a  lens,  they  act  witli  an  intensity  which  must  pro- 
duce an  effect. 

It  would  be  a  natural  result  of  the  proposed  institution  to  organize  the  teach- 
ers into  a  more  distinct  profession,  and  to  raise  the  general  standard  of  their  intel- 
lectual attainments.  It  would  therefore  concentrate  and  give  energy  and  direc- 
tion to  exertions  and  inquiries,  which  are  now  comparatively  wasted  for  want  of 
such  direction^  No  one,  indeed,  can  now  foresee,  precisely,  what  effect  would 
be  produced  upon  our  systems  of  education  and  principles  of  instruction  by  sub- 
jectin<^  them  to  such  an  ordeal  To  foretell  the  unprovements  that  would  be 
made,  would  be  to  make  them,  and  supersede  the  necessity  of  an  institution  for 
the  purpose.  Though  the  necessity  would  still  remain  for  some  similar  means 
to  propagate  them  among  the  people.  But  if  our  principles  of  education,  and 
particularly  our  principles 'of  government  and  instruction,  ore  not  already  perfect, 
we  may  confidently  expect  improvements,  though  we  may  not  know,  precisely, 
in  what  they  will  consist 

Many  persons  knew  twenty  years  ago  that  steam  was  expansive.    But  who 
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foresaw  tlie  degree  to  which  its  expamion  could  be  raised,  or  the  purposes  to 
which  it  oonki  be  applied  t  Public  attention  was  turned  to  the  subject  in  earnest, 
and  we  now  see  Tessels  moving  in  ererj  direction  by  its  power.  It  was  known 
long  since  that  light  wood  would  float,  and  water  run  down  hill.  But  who  fore- 
saw, twenty  jeara  ago,  the  present  state  of  our  internal  improvement  by  means 
of  canals  I  Fablic  attention  and  powerful  minds  were  directed  to  the  subject, 
and  we  now  see  boats  ascending  and  descending  our  mountains,  and  traversing 
our  continent  in  everr  direction.  Tliose  who  were  before  almost  our  antipodes, 
have  now,  by  the  fiumities  of  communication,  become  our  neighbors.  The  most 
intrepid  prophet  would  hardly  have  dared,  even  ten  years  ago,  to  predict  the 
pres^it  state  of  our  manu&ctoriesw  This  has  all  been  done,  l^oEiuse  it  could  be 
done,  and  many  minds  were  turned  to  the  subject,  and  resolved  that  it  should  be 
done.  AU  these  are  in  many  respects  analogous  cases,  and  go  to  show  that  we 
do  not  always  know  how  near  to  us  important  improvements  are  ;  and  that  it  is 
only  necessary  to  direct  the  public  attention  to  a  subject  in  order  to  insure  some 
inventions  in  it. 

A  great  variety  of  other  peculiar  advantages  to  the  public,  it  occurs  to  me, 
must  arise  from  an  institution  for  the  education  of  teachers.  But  I  have  confined 
myself  to  those  only  which  seemed  to  be  the  most  striking  and  important  All 
others  will  be  found  to  be  involved,  in  a  great  degree,  or  wholly,  in  those  which 
I  have  stated.  And  although  to  enumerate  them  might  add  some  new  motives 
for  attention  to  the  subject,  they  could  not  strengthen  much  the  argument  in 
fiivor  of  an  institution  somewhat  like  that  whicli  has  been  above  described.  I 
must  now  take  my  leave  of  the  subject  for  tlie  present ;  my  only  regrets  being 
that  I  have  not  had  ability  to  do  more  justice  to  the  several  topics  which  I  have 
discussed,  nor  time  to  do  more  justice  to  my  own  viewe  of  them. 

To  James  G.  Carter  belongs  the  credit  of  having  first  arrested  the  attention 
of  the  leading  minds  of  Massachusetts  to  the  necessity  of  immediate  and  thor- 
ough improvement  in  the  system  of  ftee  or  public  schools,  «nd  especially  by  the 
training  of  competent  teachers  for  these  schools,  by  his  "'Letters  to  the  Hon, 
Wmiam  PresaM,  LL.  />.,  on  the  Free  Schools  ofKew  England,'''  In  1824,  and  his 
^^Easays  on  Popular  Education^  on  Education  as  a  Science^  and  an  Institution  for 
the  Jtutrudion  qf  Teachers,''^  in  1824-5.  These  publications  were  noticed  in  the 
leading  newspapers  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  were  reviewed  with  extracts 
and  discussions  in  the  American  Journal  of  Education,  tlie  United  States  Ga- 
fiOtte,  and  North  American  Review.  The  subjects  were  taken  up  by  Governors 
in  their  Messages^  and  discussed  in  the  Legislatures  of  several  StateSj^and  recog* 
oiaed  in  the  Prospectuses  of  many  Institutions. 

In  1827  Mr.  Carter  opened  an  Institution,  with  special  reference  to  the  edu- 
cation of  teachers  on  the  plan  set  forth  by  him,  and  memorialized  the  Legisla- 
ture for  aid.    The  recommendations  of  the  Committee  were  lost  by  a  single  vote. 

In  1830  he  assisted  in  the  establishment  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruc- 
tion, of  which  he  was  Councilor  and  President,  and,  from  his  position  as  mem- 
'  ber  of  the  Legislature  and  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Education,  was 
mainly  instmmental  in  obtaining  for  its  operations  an  annual  grant  of  $300,  by 
whidi  its  perpetuity  was  secured.  From  the  same  position  he  rendered  other 
signal  services  to  the  cause,  advocating  every  measure  of  school  improvement, 
the  compulsory  education  of  factory  children,  the  appropriation  of  the  United 
States  Revenue  to  a  Teachers'  Seminary,  the  appointment  of  a  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Board  of  Education,  for  which 
he  drew  the  Act,  and  was  nominated  the  first  member. 
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MEMORIAL  OF  JAMES  6.  CARTER 

TO  THE 

LEGISLATURE  OF  MASSACHUSETTS.  AND  THE  BEPOET  OF  THE 

COMMITTEE  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ON  A  SEMINARY  FOR  TEACHERS,  IN  1827. 


To  the  Hon.  Senate  and  House  of  Refreeentaiivee  of  the  CommontBealtk  of 
Maeoaehueetle^  in  General  Court  aeeembled,  the  undereigned  kege  teane  moot 
reopeetfully  to  represent : — 

That  he  is  aboat  to  open  a  semiiiary  in  a  central  part  of  tho  state,  ibr  the  aener- 
al  mstmotion  of  children  and  yonth  of  both  sexes,  and  also  for  the  particiuar  in- 
stmotion  of  those  who  may  resort  to  him  Ibr  that  purpose,  in  the  oeienee  of  edu' 
cation;  or  in  the  best  means  of  developing  the  physical,  moral,  and  inteUectnal 
powers  of  the  3roDng  by  jndtoioos  and  wholesome  exercise  of  those  powers,  and, 
at  a  subsequent  period,  of  conveying  to  their  minds  the  greatest  amount  of  useful 
knowledge. 

In  rej^rd  to  the  department  for  jzeneral  purposes,  6nit  above  named,  your  me* 
morialisk  believes  that  the  public  demand  for  a  more  practical  education  than  is 
commonly  affi>rded  bv  our  schools  and  colleges  in  their  present  state  has  become 
so  strong  and  decided  as  to  render  it  safe  (or  individual  enterprise  to  attempt  to 
answer  that  demand.  And  he  would  not  now  ask  the  attention  of  your  honor- 
able body  to  that  part  of  his  plan  further  than  to  observe  that,  in  his  view,  it  may, 
without  prejudice  to  itKlf,  be  made  greatly  subservient  to  the  department  for  the 
education  of  teachers. 

The  necessity  of  somo  systematic  preparation  of  instructors  of  youth,  before 
they  enter  upon  their  duties,  is  so  obvious,  upon  the  slightest  consideration  ;  and 
the  want  of  teachers,  better  qualified  to  govern  and  instruct  our  common  schools 
than  our  present  means  are  adequate  to  supply,  has  been  so  severely  felt  in  every 
part  of  the  state ;  that  your  memorialist  believes  it  would  even  be  safe  for  indi- 
vidual enterprise  to  enter  upon  that  department,  to  a  limited  extent  But,  aa 
no  seminary  for  this  purpose  has,  to  his  knowledge,  been  established  in  this 
country ;  and  as  the  establishment  of  one  would  necessarily  require  the  invest- 
ment of  a  considerable  capital,  as  well  as  the  expense  of  much  valuable  time,  In 
order  to  conduct  it  so  as  to  produce  the  best  results ;  its  advantages,  even  upon 
the  most  economical  arrangement  that  can  be  made,  must  be  put  at  a  price  above , 
the  ability  of  large  and  important  cImbbs  of  the  community  to  pay.  In  this  view  ' 
of  the  subject,  it  has  occurred  to  your  memorialist,  that  if  your  honorable  body — 
the  chosen  guardians  of  those  schools  which  contain,  at  this  and  every  moment, 
one-third  of  the  whole  population  of  the  state — would  extend  to  private  enter- 
prise a  moderate  amount  of  public  patronage,  it  would  so  far  diminish  the  necessary 
expenses  of  the  institution  to  inidividnaii,  as  to  open  its  doors  to  all  who  would 
aspire  to  the  responsible  employment  of  teachers  of  youth. 

By  this  union  of  private  and  public  means — by  private  enterprise  controlled  by 
public  wisdom — your  memorialist  believes  that  a  seminary  for  the  education  of  . 
teachers  might  be  at  once  commenced  upon  a  scale  more  commensurate  with  its 
importance  to  the  community,  more  adeauate  to  the  public  demands  for  better 
instruction,  more  in  keeping  with  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  free  sohoola, 
and  more  consonant  with  the  whole  spirit  of  our  free  institutions. 

Jamis  O.  Cartkr. 

The  Committee,  of  which  Hon.  William  B.  Calhoun,  of  Spring- 
field, was  ohairman,  aubmitted  the  Ibllowing 

REPORT. 

The  Select  Committee,  to  whom  was  referred  "  so  much  of  His  Excellency 
the  Governor's  Message  as  relates  to  the  subject  of  a  Seminary  for  the  Instruc- 
tion of  School  Teachers,''  and  to  whom  was  also  referred  the  memorial  of  James 
G.  Cuter,  upon  the  same  subject,  respectfully  report  the  accompanying  bill. 
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lliey  also  ask  leaye  to  report  further,  that  although  legislatire  enactment  npon 
thetobject  aobnutted  to  their  conaderation  be  entirely  new,  yet  the  attention  of 
the  oocnmonity  has  been  so  repeatedly  called  to  it,  that  pabl.c  opinion  concerning 
it  may  with  safety  be  said  alrt^^ly  to  have  become  unquestionably  settled.  Dis- 
ensHons  in  regard  to  it  have  been  carried  on  for  a  considerable  period  past  in 
this  and  the  neighboring  states. 

At  first,  the  views  taken  of  it  were  necessarily  indefinite ;  and,  althongh  the 
•entiment  has  become  general  that  an  institution  for  the  instruction  of  school- 
taaehers  would  be  of  incalculable  benefit,  yet,  as  no  one  bad  developed  a  plan,  by 
which  the  object  could  be  acoomplished,  the  whole  subject  seemed  to  be  ira- 
prwscd  with  a  visionary  and  impracticable  character.  Recently,  however,  at- 
tempts have  been  made,  and,  as  your  committee  believe,  with  great  success,  to 
reduce  these  general  views  to  a  standard  of  practical  utility.  Men  have  been  in- 
dnoed  to  bestow  their  thoughts  upon  the  subject,  who— from  tlieir  situation  in 
the  oonunanity — fhmi  their  acquaintance  with  the  science  and  practice  of  educa- 
tion— from  their  deep  sense  of  the  wants  of  the  public,  made  apparent  more  pnr- 
tiealarly  by  the  failure  of  many  successive  attempts  to  improve  the  character  and 
•fevate  the  standard  of  the  free  schools — and  from  the  loud  complaints  which  have 
been  uttered  on  all  sides,  of  the  deficiency  of  good  schoohnasters— might  very 
naturally  have  been  selected  as  specially  fitted  to  examine  and  investigate  the  sub- 
ject, and  io  apply  the  proper  remedies.  The  consequence  has  been,  that  several 
plans  of  a  school  of  instruction,  for  the  purposes  contemplated,  have  already 
been  presented  to  tlie  public ;  and  your  committee  have  very  fortunately  been 
able  to  avail  themselves  of  the  fruits  of  extensive  researches  in  the  premises. 

The  committee  have  had  their  attention  called  more  particularly  to  the  state- 
ments and  explanations  of  the  memorialist,  whose  petition  has  been  before  them. 
FVom  a  mature  consideration  of  his  plan  of  instruction,  they  are  unanimously  of 
opinion,  that  it  is  entirely  practical  in  its  character,  simple  in  its  details,  and  pecul- 
iarly calculated  to  develop  the  powers  of  the  mind,  and  that  the  studies  it  re* 
Qoires  are  brought  wholly  and  appropriately  within  the  pale  of  downright  ntili^. 
It  is  unnecessary  here  to  go  beyond  a  mere  outline. 

The  attention  of  the  student  is  to  be  called  primarily  to  a  course  of  reading  upon 
the  subject  of  education :  he  is  to  be  instmeted  thoroughly  in  all  the  branches 
pertaininff  to  his  profession,  particularly  in  all  that  portion  of  solid  learning  calcu- 
lated to  fit  him  to  communicate  the  knowledge  required  In  the  common  free 
nhools  in  the  country.  A  peculiar  character  of  usefulness  will  be  stamped  upon 
the  institution  proposed,  by  connecting  with  it  an  experimental  school,  consisting 
entirely  of  young  children,  pursuing  the  ordinary  routine  of  instruction.  Here  the 
student  will  see  the  whole  course  of  management  and  discipline  requisite  in  a 
school,  placed  obviously  and  palpably  before  him.  Theory  and  practice  will  thus 
be  intlroately  blended,  and  the  student  be  led  gradually  into  a  knowledge  of  his 
appropriate  duties,  in  precisely  the  same  manner  in  which  tact  and  capacity  are 
acquired  in  all  the  other  pursuits  of  life.  Indeed,  the  institution  contemplated 
amounts  simply  to  an  attempt  to  bring  the  business  of  school-teaching  into  a  sys- 
tem, from  which  it  has  heretofore  alone  and  nKwt  unaccountably  been  excluded. 

Whilst  the  committee  incline  to  the  opinion,  that  this  institution  should  be  de- 
tached entirely  from  all  other  pursuits,  and  be  devoted  wholly  and  distinctly  to 
the  simple  object  in  view,  they  would  not  be  considered  as  deciding  definitely 
that  it  could  not  be  safely  connected  with  some  of  the  literary  establishments  of 
the  state.  Some  undoubted  advantages,  partionlarly  those  of  concentrated  eflbrt 
and  action,  will,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  give  an  institntion  uf  the  former 
oharacter  a  decided  superiority  over  one  of  the  latter  description.  In  all  proba- 
bility, the  wants  of  the  public  will  reoulre  both  to  be  resorted  to. 

In  regard  to  details  generallv  on  the  subject,  the  committee  believe  the}*  may 
with  great  propriety  be  left  to  the  discretbn  and  judgment  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
misBioners,  whose  appointment  is  provided  lor  in  the  accompanying  bill.  A  suffi- 
cient object  will  now  be  gained,  if  the  legislators  can  be  satisfied  that  the  plan,  in 
its  character  and  principles,  is  feasible  and  practicable.  Its  simplicity  can  not  but 
be  seen  to  be  particularly  distinguishing. 

It  needs  at  this  time  neither  argument  nor  an  exhibition  of  facts,  to  demonstrate 
to  the  legislature,  that  the  free  schools  of  the  commonwealth  are  not  sach  as  they 
ought  to  be — that  they  fail,  most  essentially,  of  accomplishing  the  high  ol^ects  for 
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whieh  tliey  were  established,  and  toward  the  support  of  which  so  large  an  amoant 
of  money  is  annually  raised  amongst  the  people.  Upon  this  subject  public  opin- 
km  is  fully  settled. 

Nor  is  there  any  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the  true  cause.  Can  it,  in  the  large 
majority  of  cases,  be  traced  to  any  other  than  the  incompetency  of  teachers  f 
And  in  this  (act  there  is  nothing  mysterious.  Can  the  teachers  be  otherwise  than 
incompetent,  when  no  pains  are  taken  to  instruct  them  in  the  business  of  their 
prolession — when,  in  one  word,  they  are  not  reputed  or  constituted  a  profession  f 

The  great  and  leading  object  of  school-teachers  should  be,  to  learn  how  to 
oommunicate  knowledge ;  yet,  although  the  statutes  of  the  state  require  them  to 
be  thoroughly  examined  as  to  their  qualiBcations,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark, 
that  their  capabilities  in  reference  to  the  important  object  alluded  to  are,  and  must 
be,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  thing,  kept  entirely  out  of  sight.  And  this  state 
of  things  must,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  continue,  and  indeed  grow  worse 
and  worse,  until  some  provision  is  made  for  bringing  about  an  end  ot  so  much 
oonaequance. 

Hie  several  towns  in  the  commonwealth  are  obliged  by  law  to  raise  money  for 
the  support  of  schools :  the  sums  contributed  by  the  people  for  this  purpose  are 
of  immense  amount.  Is  it  not,  beyond  question,  the  sacred  duty  of  the  legida- 
tore  to  see  to  it,  that  these  contributions  are  made,  in  the  highest  possible  degree, 
serviceable  ?  Ought  it  not,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  be  expected  that  the  people  will 
complain,  if  the  government  are  inactive  and  indifferent,  where  such  is  the  stake  f 
In  what  more  suitable  and  rational  way  can  the  covernment  interpose,  than  in 
providing  the  meaos  for  furnishing  the  schools  with  competent  instructors — and 
in  encouraging  the  establishment  of  seminaries,  whose  object  shall  be  to  teach  the 
art  of  communicating  knowledge  ? 

Tour  committee  ask  the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  the  ready  patronage, 
which,  in  past  time,  has  been  extended  to  the  interests  of  learninff  in  the  higher 
institutk>ns.  Tbey  dwell,  and  the  legislature  and  the  people  whom  they  repre- 
sent can  not  but  dwell,  with  proud  satisfiMStion,  upon  the  cheering  recollectione 
which  the  bare  allusion  can  not  fail  to  bring  up.  In  time  gone  by,  the  iathers  of 
the  commonwealth  have  not  been  unmindful  of  the  claims  which  the  interests  of 
literature  have  presented.    These  claims  have  not  been  disallowed. 

But  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  the  patronage  of  the  state  has  heretofore  uni- 
formlv  been  extended  to  the  higher  institutions  alone.  No  hearty  interest  has 
ever  been  manifested,  at  least  in  the  form  now  contemplated,  in  the  success  and 
improvement  of  the  free  schools  of  the  land.  Your  committee  ask,  and  ask  with 
great  confidence,  whether  the  time  has  not  arrived,  when  an  efficient  and  foster- 
mg  hand  should  be  held  forth  by  the  legislature  to  these  important  institutions  f 
The  object  in  view,  it  will  not  be  deemed  invidious  to  remark,  is  not  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  few,  but  of  the  many,  of  the  whole.  We  call  then  the  attention  of  the 
legislature  to  this  pervading  interest— the  interest  of  the  mass  of  the  people  ;  we 
ask  them  to  cherish,  encourage,  and  promote  it;  we  ask  them  to  let  this  commu- 
nity see  that  they  are  themselves  in  earnest  in  their  endeavors  to  advance  their 
tme  welfare. 

Nor  can  the  influence  of  education  in  the  maintenance  of  our  republican  insti- 
tutions here  be  overlooked.  It  is  upon  the  diffusion  of  sound  learning  that  we 
must  mainly  depend,  if  we  mean  to  preserve  these  institutions  healthful  and  en- 
during. These  interests  are  intimately  and  deeply  connected.  But,  for  the  great 
purposes  in  view,  the  learning  to  be  diffused  must  bo  that  which  can  be  brought 
home  to  the  business  and  bosom  of  every  individual  in  the  land.  It  is  the  everr- 
day,  the  common -sense  instructkm,  which  we  must  scatter  abroad.  All  must  oe 
thoroughly  educated,  in  order  that  all  may  be  truly  freemen. 

No  words,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  can  sufficiently  express  the  mag- 
nitude and  importance  of  this  subuBOt  It  b  one,  upon  which  the  attention  of 
the  l^islatnre  of  Massachusetts  should  be  particularly  fSawtened.  To  Massachu- 
setts it  eminently  pertains  to  take  the  lead  in  the  project,  which  can  not  fail  to 
accomplish  so  much  in  advancing  the  character,  and  securing  the  prosperity  of 
the  fhee  schools.  Here  the  system  was  first  adopted.  The  pilgrims,  from  whom 
we  derive  honorable  descent,  placed  the  first  hand  upon  the  work.  It  be- 
loogs  to  the  descendants  of  those  pilgrims,  and  upon  the  ground  where  they  trod, 
to  finish  and  sustain  it  For  the  Committee,  W.  B.  Caluoun. 


THE  PRUSSIAN  SYSTEH  OF  TEACHERS'  SEMINARIES. 

IT  DE.  JULIUS.  OF  BAIDUBA. 


Thb  Committee  on  EdacatioD,  (of  which  Alexander  H.  E?erett  was 
chairman,)  of  the  Ilouse  of  Representatires,  Mass.,  in  a  Report  on  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  income  of  the  School  Fund,  in  March,  1835,  recommended 
that  a  portion  of  the  same  should  be  applied  **  to  the  education  of  teach- 
ers,** for  the  reason,  that  ^*  it  would  do  more  for  the  cause  of  public  in- 
struction in  this  Commonwealth,  than  almost  any  innoyation  on  the  ex- 
isting institutions  that  could  well  be  imagined  ;**  and  cites  the  example 
of  the  Prussian  system,  the  superiority  of  which  is  attributed  to  its  care 
of  Uiis  department  The  following  account  of  this  feature  of  the  Prussian 
system  by  Dr.  Julius,  then  in  this  country  as  Commissioner  of  the  King 
of  Prussia  to  collect  information  on  the  subject  of  our  prisons,  Ac^  in  the 
form  of  answers  to  certain  queries,  is  appended  to  this  Report : — 

OUTLIVB  or  THE  PRU8SIAK  8TSTBM  OF  XDnCATINQ  TEAOHSR& 

1.  Bow  are  the  Seminaries^  for  (he  Education  of  Teachers^  supported  m  iVi(9- 
sia~~ai  the  expense  of  the  Government^  or  the  Departments 

The  seminaries  for  the  teachers  of  primary  sdiools  are  entirely  supported  by 
goyemment  from  the  general  school  fund,  which  has  two  separate  divisions,  the 
Catholic  school  fund,  and  the  Protestant  school  fund. 

The  expense  of  these  seminaries  belongs  to  the  ordinary  annual  budget  of  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  which  is  only  sabjected  to  a  common  visa,  but 
not  to  an  extraordinary  scrutinizing  revision,  if  it  does  not  contain  new  items 
which  were  not  before  introduced  into  it 

Some  of  the  seminaries  have  ancient  endowments,  in  landed  property,  which 
contribute  to  diminish  the  expense  of  the  Royal  Treasury,  but  the  departments 
have  nothing  to  spend  for  this  part  of  popular  education.  In  the  year  1831,  the 
annual  expense  for  thirty-three  seminaries  amounted  to  nearly  $80,000,  whereof 
the  Treasury  had  only  to  pay  about  $60,000. 

At  the  beginning  of  1833,  there  were  forty-two  seminaries  in  the  kingdom, 
with  a  popidation  of  thirteen  millions  of  inhabitants.  To  each  of  these  semina- 
ries a  small  elementary  school  for  children  of  the  city  is  attached,  but  merely  as 
a  means  to  develop  the  practical  skill  of  the  Ibture  teachers.  The  expense  of 
the  seminaries  makes  nearly  the  fifteenth  part  of  the  entire  expense  of  the  pri- 
mary schools.  The  expense  of  the  primary  sdiools  is  borne  nearly  in  such  pro- 
portions by  the  State,  and  by  the  parishes,  or  rather  "  Ck)mmune8,"  consisting  of  a 
village  or  of  a  city,  that  the  last  contribute  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  expendi- 
ture, and  the  State  only  one-twentieth  part 

2.  Do  the  pupils^  who  are  trained  to  the  hustness  of  teaching^  pay^  while  ai  the 
Seminaries^  the  expense  of  their  board  and  luiMem,  or  are  Viey  supported  in  whok 
or  in  part  by  the  State  f 

The  whole  expense  of  the  erection  of  seminaries  and  of  providing  them  with 
suitable  buildings  wherein  the  professors  and  the  pupils  live,  as  well  as  with  a 
library,  apparatus  for  instruction  and  musical  instruments  for  the  exercise  of  the 
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irapilfl,  is  borne  by  tho  State.  As  to  the  board  of  the  pupils,  it  is  paid  for  bj  far 
the  grreatest  proportion  of  them,  and  provided  for  all  bj  the  State.  There  is 
only  a  small  part  of  tho  pupils  for  whom  the  magistrates  of  the  places  of  their 
nativity  and  residence,  or  their  relatives,  make  a  small  annual  payment  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  seminary. 

Those  pupils  which  receive  their  education  and  support  wholly  from  the  State 
are  legally  bound  to  fill,  during  a  certain  number  of  years,  the  situations  of 
■choolmasters  to  which  they  are  elected,  receiving  always  the  annual  salary  at- 
tached to  each  of  these  situationa.  The  length  of  time  during  which  they  have 
to  fill,  in  this  way,  some  place  of  schoolmaster  offered  to  them,  is  three  years. 
Should  they  not  choose  to  accept  such  an  appointment  when  offered  to  them, 
they  have  to  pay  to  the  treasurer  of  the  seminary  where  they  were  educated, 
ibr  each  year  of  instruction,  $14  and  the  whole  amount  of  their  board. 

Of  the  forty-two  seminaries  existing  first  of  January,  183.3,  twenty-eight  were 
lai^  with  25  to  100  pupila.  The  law,  which  from  unavoidable  circumstaoces^ 
haa  not  always  been  observed,  prescribed  never  to  have  more  than  sixry  or  sev- 
enty pupils  in  a  seminary.  These  seminaries  were  entirely  supported  by  the 
State  or  fVom  tlieir  own  fhnds.  The  remaining  fourteen  seminaries,  which  may 
be  called  branch  seminaries,  oount  each  of  them  six  to  eighteen  pupils,  some- 
tunes  under  the  superintendence  of  an  experienced  clergyman  or  rector,  and  in 
these  the  State  contributes  only  a  part  of  their  income. 

In  some  of  the  larger  seminaries  the  State  gives,  besides  board,  a  small  gra- 
tuity to  some  of  the  best  and  most  informed  pupils,  who  act  as  assistant  teach- 
ers of  their  younger  fellow  students. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  these  forty-two  institutions  amounted,  at  the  above- 
mentioned  period,  to  more  than  two  thousand,  the  number  of  situations  for 
schoolmasters  to  about  twenty-two  thousand,  and  the  number  of  pupila  formed 
ibr  these  situations,  annually  leaving  the  seminaries,  to  about  eight  or  nine  hun-* 
dred.  The  annual  vacancies  in  the  situations  ofschoolmasters  amount  to  about 
three  or  four  per  cent,  so  that^  with  due  allowance  for  pupils  selecting  other 
situations,  or  retained  by  bodily  infirmities  there,  there  still  remains  a  sufficient 
number  of  candidates  for  such  appointments,  and  the  possibility  of  making  their 
examinations  as  rigorous  as  they  ought  to  be. 

The  expenditure  of  the  State  for  the  seminaries  amounts  annually  to  a  little 
more  than  $80,000. 

8.   WluU  is  (he  term  or  dttration  o/Oie  oourse  in  (he  Seminariesf 

The  usual  length  of  the  course  of  education  in  the  seminaries  is  three  years, 
each  year  having  two  terms.  In  the  smaller  or  branch  seminaries  forming 
schoolmasters  for  the  poorest  and  most  thinly  inhabited  villages,  the  course  is 
Ihnited  to  two  years. 

The  schoolmasters  which  have  an  appointment  are  sometimes  (perhaps  every 
Tear)  assembled  at  the  nearest  seminary  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  there,  dur- 
ing three  or  four  weeks,  a  term  of  instruction  on  methods  newly  invented  in  the 
progress  of  the  art  of  teaching. 

Besides  this,  the  most  distinguished  or  most  active  schoolmasters  receive  ftom. 
the  consistory  of  tho  province  small  premiums  in  money,  or  books.  Tho  school- 
masters of  tho  circles  (nearly  equal  to  one  or  two  townships)  have,  under  the 
protection  of  the  government,  weekly  conferences,  where  they  discuss  the  differ- 
ent methods  of  instruction,  comment  on  new  works  on  education,  keep  exact 
minutes  of  these  transactions,  and  read  their  own  observations  or  papers  on 
these  subjects. 

4.   WfuUarethesidfjecis  o/studff  inthe  Sewiimarieef 

.  The  age  of  entering  into  the  seminaries  is  between  sixteen  or  eighteen  yeara^ 
and  the  pupils  are  free  fh>m  any  service  in  the  army  or  in  the  miUtia  during 
times  of  peace. 

The  seminaries  wherein  no  pupil  can  be  received  who  has  not  gone  through 
the  elementary  instruction,  or  whose  morality  is  subjected  to  the  least  doubt, 
are  destined  to  form  teachers  for  the  elementary  or  primary  schools  as  well  as 
for  the  middle  or  citizens'  schoolSi  where  no  instruction  in  the  classical  languages 
is  given. 

The  parts  which  constitute  the  coarse  of  instruction  for  such  teachers 
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1.  Beligion.  Biblical  history,  introdactory  and  commentatory  lesgons  on  th# 
Bible,  systematical  instruction  on  the  religious  and  moral  duties  of  man. 

2.  The  German  language  in  an  etymological  and  grammatical  point  of  riew. 
Execcises  in  expressing  thoughts  and  reasoning  orally  and  by  writing. 

3.  Mathematics.  Arithmetic  as  well  from  memory  or  intellectual  as  by  put- 
ting down  the  numbers,  g^metry,  stereometry,  and  trigonometry. 

4.  A  knowledge  of  the  world,  consisting  in  an  acquaintance  with  the  most 
important  events  or  objects  in  history,  natural  history,  natural  philosophy,  geog- 
raphy and  cosmology  or  physical  geography. 

6.  Musical  instruction,  consisting  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  {nnging,  the- 
017  of  music,  instruction  in  playing  on  the  violin  and  the  organ. 

6.  Drawing  according  to  the  system  of  Peter  Schmidt  and  penmanship. 

1.  The  theory  of  education,  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  and  their  con- 
nection with  religious  service,  the  liturgy. 

8.  Gjrmnastic  exercises  of  all  kinda 

9.  Where  it  is  practicable,  theoretical  and  practical  instruction  in  horticulture, 
in  the  cultivation  of  fruit-trees  and  in  husbandry.  In  the  country  the  dwelling- 
bouse  of  the  schoolmaster  has  a  garden,  serving  as  a  nursery  and  an  orchard, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  schoolmaster  who  lives  there,  without  paying  any  rent  or 
local  taxes,  and  for  the  instruction  of  the  village.  In  latter  years  the  rearing 
of  silk- worms  and  the  production  of  pilk  has  been  frequently  tried  by  the  school- 
masters in  the  country,  the  government  fbmishing  mulberry-trees,  and  other 
materials. 

What  is  still  more  important  than  this  complete  course  of  instruction  is  the 
spirit  of  religious  and  moral  industry  and  self-denial  which  pervades  the  semina- 
ries, continually  supported  and  inculcated  by  the  directors,  all  highly  distin- 
guished men  of  piety  and  learning,  and  by  the  strict  discipline  under  which  the 
poptls  Hve,  without  feeling  themselves  fettered  by  it 

6.  ffow  far  is  instrucHon  in  each  mbject  of  study  carried  t  For  instance^  where 
does  the  course  of  Mathematics  terminate^  and  to  whai  extent  is  Geography  taught  f 

The  answer  to  this  question  may  be  found  already  in  the  preceding  one. 

On  the  whole  the  schoolmaster  is  so  trained,  that  he  may  form,  in  connection 
with  the  rector,  even  of  the  remotest  village,  where  the  last-mentioned  is  always 
president  ex-officio  of  the  school  committee  elected  by  the  inhabitants,  a  central 
point  of  religious,  moral  and  intellectual  information,  sending  its  beneficent  and 
cheerful  beams  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  little  community. 

This  whole  system  of  instruction  tends  to  a  religious  and  moral  end,  and  rests 
on  the  sacred  basis  of  Christian  love.  As  the  most  affecting  and  indeed  sub- 
lime example  of  this  spirit,  I  mention  the  little,  or  branch  seminaries  for  train- 
ing poor  schoolmasters  in  such  habits  and  with  such  feelings  as  shall  fit  them  to 
be  useful  and  contented  teachera  of  the  poorest  vilkiges.  Here  is  poverty,  to 
which  that  of  the  poorest  laborers  in  this  country  is  affluence ;  and  it  is  hopeless, 
fcr  to  this  class  of  schoolmasters  no  idea  is  held  out  of  advancement  or  change. 
Tet  if  ever  poverty  on  earth  appeared  serene,  contented,  lofty,  beneficent,  it  is 
here.  "  Here  we  see,"  as  the  weU-inforroed  English  translator  of  Cousin's  Re- 
port on  the  state  of  public  instruction  in  Prussia  says,  "  Here  we  see  men  in  the 
very  spring-time  of  life,  so  fiur  from  being  made,  as  we  are  told  men  must  be 
made,  restless  and  envious  and  discontented  by  instruction,  taking  indigence 
and  obscurity  to  their  hearts  for  hfe;  raised  above  their  poor  neighbare  in  edu- 
cation, only  that  they  may  become  the  servants  of  all,  and  may  train  the  lowli- 
est children  in  a  sense  of  the  dignity  of  man,  and  the  beauty  of  creation,  in  the 
bve  of  God  and  virtue." 

6.  What  apparatus  is  required  m  ihe  Seminaries  t  For  instance^  wfiat  m 
Chemistry^  Natural  PhUosophy^  and  other  hrcunchesf 

The  first  thing  requisite  for  the  larger  seminaries  is  a  house,  with  ground  for 
gymnastic  exercises,  for  horticulture,  and  an  orchard  with  fhiit-trees,  to  teach 
pomology,  Ac,  attached  to  it 

Besides  this,  a  library  composed  principally  of  works  on  theology,  moral  phi- 
losophy, the  art  of  teaching  and  systems  of  education,  historical  and  geographi- 
cal compendiums,  books  on  natural  history,  natural  philosophy,  husbandry, 
cultivation  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  rearing  of  bees  and  silk-worms,  the  German 
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daflsics,  and  musical  works  and  compositions.    Farther,  a  number  of  musical 
instruments,  violins,  flutes,  pianos,  and  a  large  organ. 

The  apparatus  for  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy  comprises  only  those  in- 
struments which  are  requisite  for  those  primary  branches  of  both  sciences  that 
may  be  of  use  to  the  future  schoolmaster,  and  also  a  small  cabinet  of  natural 
history,  consisting  of  minerals,  plants  and  animals. 

NOTE. 

The  foraf  oinf  aeeoant  of  Um  Tesclien*  Seminariw  of  Pro«ia,  by  Dr.  Joliot,  it  republiahed  here 
ai  •  document  of  hiitorieel  interert,  beceote  from  its  brevity  and  its  publtcetion  in  the  legisletiTa 
documents  of  New  York  end  Massechosetts,  it  was  very  widely  disseminated  and  read,  and  a»> 
risted  in  forming  that  poblie  sentiment  which  made  Normal  Scho<^  passible  in  these  States. 

The  attention  of  American  scholars  was  called  to  the  Prussian  School  System  by  John  Uolney 
Adams  in  hit  **  iMter*  frvm  Silesia^"  first  poUisbed  in  London  in  1605,  and  again  by  Prof.  Henry 
E.Dwight  in  his  *'  Travels  in  the  AVfik  •/  OcrMany,**  printed  in  1829.  The  laboct  of  Ifr. 
Woodbridge,  and  the  publication  of  Mrs.  Austin*s  transhition  of  Coosin^s  Report  on  "PaMse  in- 
ttruetion  in  Germany/*  by  J.  Orville  Taylor,  of  New  York,  in  183S,  and  the  presenUtioo  of  iU 
most  remarkable  provision  for  the  professional  training  of  teachers,  in  the  reviews  and  abstraeta 
of  the  Report  which  appeared  in  England  and  in  this  country,  in  that  and  the  four  or  five  yean 
following,  familiarised  our  hading  educators  with  the  system,  and  with  that  type  of  Nonnal 
Schools.  In  1829,  Mr.  Woodbridge,  with  the  assistaoee  of  Ifr.  OallaudeC,  contemplated  tha  es- 
tablishment of  a  Normal  School  aAer  the  Prussian  model  in  Hartford,  and  in  1831  gave  aa  aiO- 
eouot  of  the  Teachers*  Seminaries  in  Prussia  in  the  Annals  of  Education.  In  August,  1835,  a  pa- 
per on  Public  Instruction  in  Prussia,  prepared  by  Miss  Eliaa  Robbins  from  Ck>nsin*s  Report,  waa 
read  by  Mr.  George  S.  Hillard  before  the  Aaoeriean  Institute  of  Instmctioo  at  its  annual  meetinf 
In  Boston,  and  in  1836  was  issaed  by  Key  k,  Riddle,  of  Philadelphia,  In  a  duodecimo  volsoM  of 
180  pages,  with  pretty  full  acoounU  of  the  Normal  Schools  at  Potsdam,  Stettin,  and  TiaetaiHe. 
In  December,  1835,  Rev.  Charles  Brooks,  then  of  Hingham,  Mass.,  introduced  the  subject  Into  a 
Thanksgiving-day  diseowse  and  proposed  the  plan  of  establishing  forthwith  a  Normal  School  la 
Plymouth  county.  This  annooaeemeot  he  followed  up  with  the  most  enthusiastic  persistenoe,  by 
leetoring  on  the  Prussiajn  system  of  Normal  Schools  in  all  the  towns  of  that  county,  and  In  tha 
course  of  1837  and  1838,  before  the  Legidatures  of  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire, 
Maine,  and  New  Jeisey,  as  well  as  in  many  of  the  principal  cities  of  these  and  other  States.  Tha 
Report  of  Prof.  Stowe  in  1837,  on  *' £/«flMalary  PuhUt  Butrmetion  in  Prutsia,**  which  was 
printed  by  the  Legislatores  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  Maasa- 
ehnsetls;  of  Prof.  Beche,  of  Girard  College,  on  *' EdmiMUun  in  £«nipe,**  in  1838;  of  Ms.  Bfann, 
on  his  **  Edueationai  T»itr  in  Emrops^"  In  1846 ;  and  the  account  of  the  School  System  of  Prussia, 
abridged  from  an  article  by  Sir  William  HamQton  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  of  the  Teaebars* 
Seminaries  by  Wittich  from  the  annual  volume  of  the  Central  Schocd  Society  of  England,  which 
appeared  in  the  Connecticut  Common  School  Journal  in  1830,  and  the  first  edition  of  Bamard*i 
<*  JVoiwao/  Education  in  £ar«ip«."  which  was  first  published  in  1840  as  an  Appendix  to  his  See- 
cod  Report  as  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Common  Schools  of  Connecticut— and 
the  volume  on  *'  JVennc/  SdkMis  tii  Ettrtpe,"  the  first  edition  of  which  was  printed  in  18411,  made 
the  American  public  move  familter  with  the  European  systems  of  education,  and  eqiecially  with 
that  of  Prussia,  than  with  oor  own.  The  new  edition  of  Bernard's  **  JVennc/  Schools  ami  olUr 
ImtUiUionSf  ^gondott  umi  Moouo  dooignodfor  tko  ProfuHonai  Edmemtion  of  Teaekora  in  JB»- 
rofo  mud  tko  Unitod  5tafM,**  gives  in  fun  the  prindpal  documents  which  led  to  or  aeeonpuiiad 
Um  eelsbliihimnt  of  Nomal  Schook  in  the  diArent  Skatei. 
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To  THK  HONOKABUB  Tin  LlOULATUSS 

or  THK  COMMONWKALTH  OF  MaSIAOHUSETTS. 

The  Memorial  of  the  JHreetori  of  the  American  Institute  of  Inetruetion,  praying 
thai  provieion  may  be  made  for  the  better  preparation  of  the  teachere  of  the 
9ehoot$  of  the  Commonufealthf  respectfully  showeth : 

That  there  is,  throughout  the  CommoDwealth,  a  great  want  of  well-qualified 
teadiers: 

That  this  U  felt  in  all  the  schools,  of  all  classes,  but  especially  in  the  most  im- 
portant and  numerous  class,  the  district  schools : 

That  wherever,  in  any  town,  exertion  has  been  made  to  improre  these  schools, 
it  has  been  met  and  baffled  by  the  want  of  good  teachers;  that  they  have  been 
sought  for  in  vain ;  the  highest  salaries  have  been  otfered,  to  no  purpose ;  that 
they  are  not  to  be  found  in  sufficient  numbers  to  supply  the  demand : — 

That  their  place  is  supplied  by  persona  exceedingly  incompetent,  in  many 
respects ;  by  young  men,  m  the  course  of  their  studies,  teaching  from  necessity, 
ana  often  with  a  strong  dislike  for  the  pursuit ;  by  mechanics  and  others  wanting 
present  employment ;  and  by  persons  who,  having  failed  in  other  callings,  take 
to  teaching  as  a  last  resort,  with  no  qualifications  for  it,  and  no  desire  of  continu- 
iog  in  it  longer  than  they  are  obliged  by  an  absolute  necessity : — 

That  those  among  this  number  who  have  a  natural  fitness  for  the  work,  now 
gain  the  experience,  without  which  no  one,  whatever  his  gifts,  can  become  a  good 
teacher,  by  the  sacrifice,  winter  after  winter,  of  the  time  and  advancement  of 
the  children  of  the  schools  of  the  Commonwealth : 

That  every  school  is  now  liable  to  have  a  winter  s  session  wasted  by  the  un- 
skillful attempts  of  an  instructor,  making  his  first  experiments  in  teaching :  By  the 
close  of  the  season,  he  may  have  gained  some  insight  into  the  mystery,  may  have 
hit  upon  some  tolerable  method  of  discipline,  may  have  crown  somewhat  famil- 
lir  with  the  books  used  and  with  the  cnaracter  of  the  chudren ;  and,  if  he  could 
go  on  in  the  same  school  for  successive  years,  might  become  a  profitable  teacher : 
but  whatever  he  may  have  gained  himself  from  his  experiments,  he  will  have 
Liled  too  entirely  of  meeting  the  just  expectations  of  the  district,  to  leave  him 
any  hope  of  being  engaged  for  a  second  term :  He  accordingly  looks  elsewhere 
for  the  next  season,  and  the  district  receives  another  master,  to  have  the  existing 
regulations  set  aside,  and  to  undergo  another  series  of  experiments :  We  do  not 
state  the  fact  too  strongly,  when  we  say,  that  the  time^  eapacities^  and  opportuni- 
ties of  thousands  of  the  children  are  now  sacrificed,  winter  after  teinier^  to  the 
preparation  of  teachers,  who,  after  this  enormous  sacrifice,  are,  notwithstanding, 
often  very  wretchedly  prepared : 

That  many  times,  no  preparation  is  even  aimed  at :  that  such  is  the  known 
demand  for  teachers  of  every  kind,  with  or  without  qualifications,  that  candi- 
dates present  themselves  for  the  employment,  and  committees,  in  de«ipair  of 
findine  better,  employ  them,  who  have  no  degree  of  fitness  for  the  work :  that 
committees  are  obliged  to  employ,  to  take  charge  of  their  diildren,  men  to  whose 
incompetency  they  would  reluctantly  commit  tneir  farms  or  their  workshops : 

That  the  reaction  of  this  deplorable  incompetency  of  the  teachers,  upon  the 
minds  of  the  committees,  is  hardly  less  to  be  deplored»  hardly  less  alarming,  as 
it  Uireatens  to  continue  the  evil  and  render  it  perpetual :  Fmding  they  caunot 
get  suitable  teadiers  at  any  price,  they  naturally  apportion  the  salary  to  the 
value  of  the  service  rendered,  and  the  consequence  is,  that,  in  many  places,  the 
wagea  of  a  teacher  are  below  those  given  in  tne  humblest  of  the  mechanic  arts ; 
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and  instances  are  known,  of  persons  of  tolerable  qualifications  as  teachers,  de- 
clining to  quit,  for  a  season,  some  of  the  least  gainfm  of  the  trades,  on  the  ground 
of  the  lowness  of  the  teachers*  pay. 

We  merely  state  these  fincts,  without  enlarging  upon  them,  as  they  have 
already  too  great  and  melancholy  a  notoriety.  We  but  add  our  voice  to  the 
deep  tone  of  grief  and  complaint  whidi  sounds  from  erery  part  of  the  State. 

We  are  not  surprised  at  this  oonditioD  of  the  teachers.  We  should  be  sur- 
prised if  it  were  much  otherwise. 

Most  of  the  wint^  schools  are  taught  for  about  three  months  in  the  year ;  the 
summer  not  far  beyond  four.  They  are,  therefore,  of  necessity,  taught,  and  must 
continue  to  be  taught,  by  persons  who,  for  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the 
year,  have  other  pursuits,  in  qiudifying  themselves  for  which  they  have  spent 
the  usual  period,  and  which,  of  course,  they  look  upon  as  the  main  business  of 
their  lives.  They  cannot  be  expected  to  make  great  exertions  and  expensive 
preparation  for  the  work  of  teaching,  in  which  the  standard  is  so  low,  and  lur 
which  they  are  so  poorly  paid. 

Whatever  desire  they  might  have,  it  would  be  almost  in  vaia  There  are 
■ow  no  places  suited  to  give  them  the  instruction  they  need. 

For  every  other  profession  requiring  a  knowled^  of  the  principles  of  science 
and  the  conclusions  of  experience,  there  are  special  schools  and  colleges,  with 
learned  and  able  professors,  and  ample  apparatus.  For  the  preparation  of  the 
teachers,  there  is  almost  none.  In  every  other  art  ministering  to  the  wants  and 
conveniences  of  men,  masters  may  be  found  ready  to  impart  whatsoever  of  skill 
they  have  to  the  willing  apprentice ;  and  the  usage  oi  society  justly  requires 
that  years  should  be  spent  under  the  eye  of  an  adep^  to  sain  the  requisite  ability. 
An  apprentice  to  a  schoolmaster  is  known  only  in  tradition. 

We  respectfully  maintain  that  it  ought  not  so  to  be :  so  much  of  the  intelli- 
gence and  character,  the  welfare  and  immediate  and  future  happiness  of  all  the 
citizens,  now  and  hereafter,  depends  on  the  condition  of  the  common  schools,  that 
it  b  of  necessity  a  matter  of  tne  dearest  interest  to  all  of  the  present  genera- 
tion ;  that  the  common  education  is  to  such  a  degree  the  palladium  of  our  liber- 
ties, and  the  good  condition  of  the  common  schools,  in  which  that  educatioii  is 
chiefly  obtained,  so  vitally  important  to  the  stability  of  our  State,  to  our  very 
existence  as  a  free  State,  that  it  is  the  most  proper  subject  for  legislation,  and 
calls  loudly  for  legislative  provision  and  protection.  The  common  schools  ouffht 
to  be  raised  to  their  proper  place ;  and  this  can  only  bo  done  by  the  better  edu- 
cation of  the  teachers. 

We  maintain  tliat  provision  ought  to  be  made  by  the  Slate  for  the  education 
of  teachers ;  because^  while  their  education  is  so  important  to  the  State,  their 
condition  generally  is  such  as  to  put  a  suitable  education  entirely  beyond  their 
reach ;  because,  by  no  other  means  is  it  likely  that  a  system  shall  be  mtroduced, 
which  shall  prevent  the  immense  annual  loss  of  time  to  the  schools,  from  a  change 
of  teachers ;  and  because^  the  qualifications  of  a  first-rate  teacher  are  such  as 
cannot  be  gained  but  by  giving  a  considerable  time  whc^y  to  the  work  of  prep- 
aration. 

In  his  calling,  there  is  a  peculiar  difficulty  in  the  fact,  that  whereas,  in  other 
callings  and  professions,  duties  and  difficulties  come  on  gradually,  and  one  by 
one,  giving  ample  time,  in  the  intervals,  for  special  preparation,  in  his  they  all 
come  at  once.  On  the  first  day  on  which  he  enters  the  school,  hb  difficiiltica 
meet  him  with  a  single,  unbroken,  serried  front,  as  numerously  as  they  ever  will ; 
and  they  refuse  to  be  separated.    He  cannot  divide  and  overcome  them  singly, 

Eutting  off  the  more  formidable  to  wrestle  with  at  a  future  time ;  be  could  cmly 
ave  met  them  with  complete  success,  by  long  forecast,  by  months  and  years  of 
preparation. 

The  qualifications  requisite  in  a  good  teacher,  of  which  many  have  so  low  and 
inadequate  an  idea,  as  to  think  them  almost  the  instinctive  attributes  of  every 
man  and  every  wr)man,  we  maintain  to  be  excellent  qualities,  rarely  united  in  a 
high  degree  in  the  same  individual,  and  to  obtain  which  one  must  give,  and  may 
well  give,  much  time  and  study. 

We  b^n  with  the  lowest.  He  must  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  whatever 
he  undertakes  to  teach.  If  it  were  not  so  common,  how  absurd  would  it  seem, 
that  one  should  undertake  to  communicate  to  another  fluency  and  grace  in  the 
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beautiful  aooomplk^hinent  of  reading,  withoat  having  them  him^If ;  or  to  ffire 
skill  in  the  proce9«eA  of  arithmetic,  while  he  understood  it  so  dimlv  himself  at 
to  be  obliged  to  follow  the  rules,  as  blindly  as  the  child  he  was  teaching !  And 
yet,  are  there  not  many  teachers  yearly  employed  by  committee.^  from  the  im- 
possibility of  finding  better,  who,  in  reading  and  arithmetic,  as  in  every  thing 
eUe,  arc  out  cmo  step  before,  if  they  do  not  £dl  behind,  the  foremoHt  of  their  own 
pupils !  Is  it  not  so  in  geography,  in  English  grammar,  in  every  thing,  in  short, 
which  is  now  required  to  be  taught  f 

If  the  teacher  understood  thoroughly  what  is  reauired  in  the  usual,  prescribed 
course,  it  would  be  sotnethina.  But  we  maintain  tnat  the  teachers  of  the  public 
sdiooLs  ought  to  be  able  to  do  much  more.  In  every  school  occasi\)ns  are  daily 
occurring,  on  which,  from  a  well-stored  mind,  could  be  imparted,  upon  the  most 
interesting  and  important  subjects,  much  that  would  be  of  the  groatct<t  value  to 
the  learner,  at  the  impressible  period  of  his  pupilage.  Ought  not  these  occasions 
to  be  provided  for  ?  Besides,  there  are  always  at  least  a  few  forward  pupils, 
full  of  talent,  ready  to  make  advances  for  beyond  the  common  course.  Sucn,  if 
their  teacher  could  conduct  them,  would  rejoice,  instead  of  circlin;^  again  and 
again  in  the  same  dull  round,  to  go  onvard^  in  other  and  higher  studies,  so  mani- 
festly valuable,  that  the  usmil  studies  of  a  school  seem  but  u»  steeps,  ititended  to 
lead  up  to  them. 

In  tne  second  place,  a  teacher  should  so  understand  the  ordering  and  discipline 
of  a  school,  as  to  be  able  at  once  to  introduce  system,  and  to  keep  it  constantly 
in  force.  Much  preciouff  time,  as  already  stated,  is  lost  in  making,  changing,  ah* 
rogating,  modeling  and  remo<leling  rules  and  reguhitions.  And  not  only  is  the 
time  utUrrlif  lost^  but  the  changes  are  a  source  of  perplexity  and  vexation  to  mas- 
ter and  pupiL  A  judiciotis  system  of  regulations  not  only  takes  up  no  time,  but 
tares  time  for  every  thing  else.  We  believe  there  are  few  persons  to  whom  this 
knowledge  of  system  comes  without  an  effort,  who  are  born  with  such  an  apti- 
tude to  order  that  they  fall  into  it  naturally  anJ  of  course. 

In  the  third  place,  a  teacher  should  know  how  to  teach.  This,  we  believe,  is 
the  rarest  and  best  of  his  qualifications.  Without  it,  great  knowledge,  however 
pleasant  to  the  possessor,  will  be  of  little  use  to  his  pupils ;  and  with  it,  a  small 
fund  will  be  made  to  produce  great  effects.  It  cannot,  with  propriety,  be  con- 
sidered a  single  faculty.  It  is  rather  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  best  methods 
of  bringing  the  truths  of  the  several  subjects  tliat  are  to  be  taught,  to  the  com- 
prehension of  the  learner.  Not  often  does  the  same  method  apply  to  several 
studies.  It  must  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  truths  to  be  communicated,  and 
with  the  age,  capacity,  anil  advancement  of  the  pupil.  To  possess  it  fully,  one 
must  have  ready  command  of  elementary  principles,  a  habit  of  seeing  them  in 
various  points  of  view,  and  of  promptly  seizmg  the  one  best  suited  to  the  Uamer ; 
a  power  of  awakening  his  curiosity,  and  of  adapting  the  lessons  to  the  mind,  so 
as  to  bring  out  its  faculties  naturally  and  without  violence.  It  therefore  sup- 
poses an  acquaintance  with  the  minds  of  cliildren,  the  order  iu  which  their  facul- 
ties expand,  and  by  what  discipline  they  may  be  nurtured,  and  their  inequalities 
repaired. 

This  knowledge  of  the  human  mind  and  character  may  be  stated  as  a  fourth 
qnah6cation  of  a  teacher.  Without  it,  he  will  be  always  groping  his  way  darkly. 
Me  will  disgust  the  forward  and  quick-witted,  by  making  them  linger  along  with 
the  slow ;  and  (li"»hearten  the  slow,  by  expecting  them  to  keep  [mce  with  the 
swift.  He  will  fail  of  the  peculiar  end  of  right  education,  the  quickening  to  life 
and  action  those  Hiculties  which,  without  his  fostering  care,  would  have  been 
left  to  lie  dormant. 

Whoever  wjasiders  to  how  great  a  degree  the  successful  action  of  the  mind 
depends  on  the  state  of  the  feelings  and  affections,  will  be  ready  to  admit  that 
an  instructor  should  know  so  much  of  the  connection  and  subordination  of  tho 
parts  of  the  human  character,  as  to  be  able  to  enlist  them  all  in  the  same  cause, 
tn  gain  the  heart  to  the  side  of  advancement,  and  to  make  the  affections  the  min- 
isters of  truth  and  wisdom. 

We  have  spoken  very  briefly  of  some  o(  the  qualifications  essential  to  a  ^^ood 
teacher.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  there  are  still  higher  qualifications, 
which  ought  to  belong  to  the  persons  who  are  to  have  such  an  influence  upon  the 
character  and  well-beiug  of  the  future  cttUEens  of  the  Commonwealth ;  who,  bo- 
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•idea  parents,  can  do  more  than  all  others  toward  training  the  yoong  to  a  dear 
perception  of  right  and  wrong,  to  the  lore  of  truth,  to  reverence  for  the  laws 
of  man  and  of  God,  to  the  performance  of  all  the  duties  of  good  citizens  and 
good  men.  The  teacher  ought  to  be  a  person  of  elerated  character,  able  to 
win  by  his  manners  and  instruct  by  his  example,  vrilhotU  as  well  as  within  the 
school 

Now  it  is  known  to  your  memorialists  that  a  very  large  number  of  those,  of 
both  sexes,  who  now  teach  the  sununer  and  the  winter  schoolg,  are,  to  a  mourn" 
ftU  degree,  wanting  in  all  these  qualifications.  Far  from  being  able  to  avail 
themselves  of  opportunities  of  oommunicatinf  knowledge  on  various  subjects, 
they  are  grossly  ignorant  of  what  they  are  culed  on  to  teach.  They  are  often 
without  experience  in  managing  a  school ;  they  have  no  skill  in  communicating. 
Instead  of  being  able  to  stimulate  and  guide  to  all  that  is  noble  and  excellent, 
they  are,  not  seldom,  persons  of  such  doubtful  respectability  and  refinement  of 
character,  that  no  one  would  think,  for  a  moment,  of  holding  them  up  as  models 
to  their  pupils.  In  short,  they  know  not  vhat  to  teach,  nor  how  to  teach,  nor  in 
what  tpirit  to  teach,  nor  what  is  the  nature  of  tho9e  they  undertake  to  lead,  nor 
what  they  are  thefntelvex,  who  stand  forward  to  lead  them. 

Your  memorialists  believe  that  these  are  evils  of  portentous  moment  to  the 
future  welfare  of  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth,  and  that,,  while  they  bear 
heavily  on  all,  they  bear  especially  and  with  disproportione<l  weight  upon  the 
poorer  districts  in  the  scattered  population  of  the  country  towns.  The  wealthy 
are  less  directly  affected  by  theoL  as  they  can  send  their  children  from  home  to 
the  better  schools  m  other  places^  The  laree  towns  are  not  affected  in  the  same 
degree,  as  their  density  of  population  enables  them  to  employ  teachers  through 
the  year,  at  salaries  which  command  somewhat  higher  qualifications. 

We  beheve  that  you  have  it  in  your  power  to  adopt  such  measures  as  shall 
forthwith  diminish  these  evils,  and  at  last  remove  them ;  and  that  this  can  only 
bo  done  by  providing  for  the  better  preparation  of  teachers. 

We  therefore  pray  you  to  0(»isider  the  expediency  of  instituting,  for  the  spe- 
dal  instruction  of  teacnersy  one  or  more  seminaries,  either  standing  independently, 
or  in  connection  with  institutions  already  existing ;  as  you  shall,  in  your  wisdom, 
think  best. 

We  also  beg  leave  to  state  what  wo  conceive  to  be  essential  to  such  a  semi- 
nary. 

1.  There  should  be  a  profeseor  or  professors,  of  pietjr,  of  irreproachable  char- 
acter and  good  education,  and  of  tried  ability  and  skill  in  teaching. 

2.  A  library,  not  necessarily  large,  but  well  chosen,  of  books  on  subjects  to  be 
taught,  and  on  the  art  of  teadiing. 

8.  School-rooius,  well  situated,  and  arranged,  heated,  ventilated,  and  fiunished, 
in  the  manner  best  approved  by  experienced  teachers. 

4.  A  select  apparatus  of  globes,  maps,  and  other  instruments  most  useful  for 
illustration. 

5.  A  situation  such  that  a  school  may  be  connected  with  the  seminary,  access- 
ible by  a  sufiicient  number  of  children,  to  give  the  variety  of  an  ordinary  district 
sdiooL 

We  beg  leave  also  further  to  stato  the  manner  in  which  we  conceive  that  such 
a  seminary  would  be  immediatoly  useful  to  the  schools  within  the  sphere  of  its 
influence. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  majwity  of  the  district  schools  in  the  Common- 
wealth will  soon,  if  ever,  be  taught  by  permanent  teachers.  We  believe  that 
they  will  continue  to  be  taught,  as  they  are  now,  by  persons  who,  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  will  be  engaged  in  some  other  pursuit :  that,  as  in  the  early 
nistory  of  Rome,  the  generous  husbandman  left  his  plough  to  %ht  the  battles  of 
the  stato,  so,  in  Massachusetts,  the  free  and  intolligeut  citizen  will,  for  a  time, 
quit  his  business,  his  workshop,  or  his  farm,  to  fight,  for  the  sake  of  his  children 
and  the  state,  a  more  vital  battle  against  inunorality  and  ignorance.  And  we 
rejoice  to  believe  tliat  it  will  be  so.  So  shall  the  hearts  of  the  fathers  be  in  the 
schools  of  their  children:  so  shall  the  teachers  have  that  knowledge  of  the 
world,  that  acquaintance  with  men  and  things,  so  often  wanting  in  the  mere 
schoolmaster,  and  yet  not  among  the  least  essential  of  liis  qualifications. 

But  we  wish  to  see  these  citizens  enjoy  the  means  of  obtaining  the  knowledge 
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and  pncticAl  skill  in  the  art  of  teadung,  which  ahall  enable  them  to  perform  the 
dotiea  of  their  additional  office  worthily. 

£■tAbli^h  ft  aeminary  wherever  you  please,  and  it  will  be  immediately  resorted 
ta  We  trast  too  confidently  in  that  desire  of  ezoelleoce  which  seems  to  be  an 
element  in  oor  New  Knglan<1  diaraeter,  to  doabt  that  any  young  man,  who^  look- 
ing forward,  sees  that  Iw  shall  have  occasion  to  teach  a  school  every  winter  for 
t^  years,  will  avail  himself  of  any  means  within  his  reach,  of  preparation  for  the 
work.  Give  him  the  opportunity,  and  he  cannot  fail  to  be  essentially  benefited 
by  his  attendance  at  the  seminary,  if  it  be  but  for  a  nmale  month. 

In  the  first  pUce,  he  wiU  see  there  an  example  of  right  ordering  and  manage- 
ment of  ft  scnool;  the  spirit  of  which  he  may  immediately  imbibe,  and  can 
never  alter  be  at  ft  loss,  as  to  ft  model  of  management,  or  in  doubt  as  to  its  imr 


In  the  second  place,  by  listening  to  the  teaching  of  another,  he  will  be  con- 
Tinoed  of  the  necessity  of  preparation,  as  he  will  see  that  success  depends  on 
thorough  knowledge  and  a  direct  action  of  the  teacher's  own  mind.  Inis  alooa 
woold  be  a  great  point,  as  many  a  schoolmaster  hears  reading  and  spelling,  and 
looks  over  writing  and  arithmetic  without  ever  attempting  to  give  any  instruo- 
tiuo  or  explanation,  or  even  thinking  them  necessary. 

In  the  third  place,  he  will  see  put  in  practice  methods  of  teaching ;  and  though 
he  mftv,  on  reflection,  conclude  that  none  of  them  are  exactly  suited  to  his  own 
mind,  he  will  see  the  value  of  method,  and  will  never  after  proceed  as  he  would 
have  done,  if  he  had  never  seen  methodical  teaching  at  alL 

In  the  next  place,  he  will  have  new  light  thrown  upon  the  whole  work  of  edu- 
cation, by  being  made  to  perceive  that  its  great  end  is  not  mechanically  to  com- 
municate ability  in  certain  operations,  but  to  draw  forth  and  exercise  the  whole 
powers  of  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  being. 

He  will,  moreover,  hardly  (ail  to  observe  the  importance  of  the  manneri  of  an 
instructor,  and  how  far  it  depends  on  himself  to  give  a  tone  of  cheerfulness  and 
alacrity  to  his  school 

In  the  last  place,  if  the  right  spirit  prevail  at  the  seminary,  he  will  be  pre- 
pared to  enter  upon  his  office  with  an  exalted  senso  of  its  importance  and  respon- 
sibility— not  as  a  poor  drudge,  performing  a  loathsome  omce  for  a  miserable 
stipend,  but  as  a  delegate  of  the  authority  of  parentt  and  the  StcUe,  to  form  men 
to  the  high  duties  of  eitixeni  and  the  infinite  deatiniea  of  immortality^  answerable 
to  them,  their  country,  and  tlieir  Qod  for  the  righteous  discharge  of  his  duties. 

Now  we  believe  that  this  single  month's  preparation  would  be  of  immense 
advantage  to  a  young  instructor. 

Let  him  now  enter  the  district  school  He  has  a  definite  idea  of  what  arrange- 
ments he  is  to  make,  what  course  he  is  to  pursue,  what  he  is  to  take  hold  of  first. 
He  knows  tliat  be  is  himself  to  teacli,  ho  knows  what  to  teacli,  and,  in  some  meaft- 
ure,  Aotff  he  i$  to  tet  abotU  it.  He  feels  how  much  he  has  to  do  to  prepare  him- 
self and  how  much  depends  on  his  self-preparation.  He  lias  some  conception  of 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  his  office.  At  the  end  of  a  single  season,  he 
will,  we  venture  to  say,  be  a  better  teacher  than  he  could  have  been  after  half 
a  dozen,  had  he  not  availed  liimself  of  the  experience  of  others.  He  will  hardly 
fiiil  to  seek  future  occasions  to  draw  more  lai^ely  at  the  same  fountain. 

Let  us  not  be  understood  as  offering  this  statement  of  probable  results  as  mere 
conjecture.  They  liave  been  confirmed  by  all  the  experience,  to  the  point,  of  a 
single  institution  in  this  State,  and  of  many  in  a  foreign  country.  What  is  thus, 
from  experience  and  the  reason  of  things,  shown  to  be  true  in  regard  to  a  short 
preparation,  will  be  still  more  strikingly  so  of  a  longer  one. 

To  him,  wlio  shall  make  teaching  &e  occupation  of  his  life,  the  advantages,  of 
a  Teachers'  Seminary  cannot  easily  be  estimated.  They  can  be  faintly  imagined 
by  him  only,  who,  lawyer,  meclianic,  or  physician,  can  figure  to  himself  what 
would  have  been  his  feelings,  had  he,  on  ttie  first  day  of  his  apprenticeship,  been 
called  to  perform,  at  once,  the  duties  of  his  future  profession,  and,. after  beinsT- 
left  to  suffer  for  a  time  the  agony  of  despair  at  the  impossibility,  liad  been  told 
that  two,  three,  seven  years  should  be  allowed  liim  to  prepare  Iiimsclf,  with  all 
the  helps  and  appliances  whidi  are  now  so  bountifully  lumislied  to  him, — which 
are  furnished  to  every  one  except  the  teuclier. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  teachers,  prepared  at  such  a  seminary,  would  be  in 
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Buch  reque<tt  as  to  command,  at  once,  higlier  pay  than  ia  now  given,  since  it  would 
unqueiiitKinably  be  fuund  good  economy  to  employ  them. 

It  raiaes  uo  objection,  in  the  minds  of  your  memorialists,  to  the  plan  of  a  aemi- 
■ary  at  the  State's  expense,  that  many  of  the  instructors  there  prepared  would 
teach  for  only  a  portion  uf  the  year.  It  is  on  that  very  ground  that  they  ought 
to  be  aided.  Fur  their  daily  calling  they  will  take  care  to  qualify  themselves ; 
they  cannot,  unaided,  be  expected  to  cio  the  same  in  regard  to  the  office  of 
teacher,  because  it  is  a  casual  and  temporary  one ;  it  is  one  which  they  will  ex- 
ercise, in  the  intervals  of  their  stated  business,  for  the  good  of  their  fellow- 
citizens.  Tliey  ought,  fur  that  especial  reason,  to  be  a&iii^^ted  in  preparing  for  it. 
The  gain  will  be  theirs,  it  is  true ;  but  it  will  be  still  mure  tlio  gain  of  the  corn- 
mmiity.  It  will  be  theirs,  inasmudi  as  they  will  be  able  to  command  better 
salaries;  but  it  will  be  only  in  consideration  of  the  more  valuable  services  they 
will  render.  Tlie  gain  will  be  shared  by  other  8ch<x>ls  than  those  they  teach. 
Seeing  what  can  be  done  by  good  teachers,  districts  and  conmiittees  will  no 
longer  rest  satisfied  with  f>oor,  and  the  standard  will  every  where  rise. 

If  it  were  only  as  enabhng  teachers  throughout  the  State  to  teach,  as  they 
should,  the  branches  now  required  to  be  taught,  the  seminaries  would  be  worth 
more  than  their  estabhshment  can  cost.  But  they  would  do  mudi  more,  lliey 
would  render  the  instruction  given  more  worthy,  in  kind  and  degree,  the  en- 
lightened citizens  of  a  free  State. 

Without  going  too  minutely  into  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  cannot  fully  show 
bow  the  course  of  instruction  might,  in  our  judgment,  be  enlarged.  We  may  bo 
allowed  to  indicate  a  few  particulars. 

The  study  of  geometry,  that  benignant  nurse  of  inventive  genius,  is  at  present 
pursued  partially,  in  a  few  of  the  town  schools.  We  may  safely  assert  that, 
under  efficient  teachers,  tlie  time  now  given  to  arithmetic  would  be  amply  suffi- 
cient, not  only  for  that,  but  for  geometry,  and  its  most  important  applications  in 
surveying  and  other  useful  arts.  To  a  population  so  full  of  mechanical  talent  as 
ours,  tliis  is  a  lamentable  omission. 

We  may  also  point  to  the  case  of  drawing  in  right  lines.  It  might,  with  a 
saving  of  time,  be  ingrafted  on  writing,  if  tlie  instructors  were  quahfied  to  teach 
it.  This  beautiful  art,  so  valuable  as  a  guide  to  the  hand  and  eye  of  every  one, 
•specially  of  every  handcraftsman,  and  deemed  almost  an  essential  in  every 
school*  of  France,  and  other  countries  of  Europe,  is,  so  far  as  we  can  learn  from 
the  Secretary's  excellent  report,  entirely  neglected  in  every  public  school  in 
Hassadmsetts. 

We  might  make  similar  observations  in  regard  to  book-keeping,  now  beginning 
to  be  introduced;  natural  philosophy,  physiology,  natural  history,  and  other 
studies,  which  mi^ht  come  in,  not  to  the  exclusion,  but  to  the  manifest  improve- 
ment, of  the  studies  already  pursued. 

When  we  consider  the  many  weeks  in  our  long  northern  winters,  during  which, 
all  through  our  borders,  the  arts  of  the  husbandman  and  builder  seem,  like  tlie 
processes  of  the  vegetable  world,  to  hold  holiday,  and  the  sound  of  maiiy  a  trowel 
and  many  an  ax  and  hammer  ceases  to  be  heard,  and  the  hours,  without  any 
interruption  of  the  busy  labors  of  the  year,  might  be  given  to  learning  by  the 
youth  of  both  sexes,  almost  up  to  the  age  of  maturity,  these  ominsionM^  the  un^- 
employed  iiUellcet^  the  golden  days  of  early  manhood  lo9t^  the  acquisitions  that 
might  be  made  and  are  not^  assume  a  yastness  of  importance  which  may  well 
alarm  us. 

It  may  possibly  be  apprehended,  that  should  superior  teadiers  be  prepared  in 
tlie  seminaries  of  MassacJiusetts,  they  would  be  invited  to  other  States  by  higher 
salaries,  and  the  advantage  of  their  education  be  thus  lost  to  the  State.  Wo 
know  ni»t  that  it  ought  to  be  considered  an  undesirable  thing  that  natives  of 
Massachusetts,  who  will  certainly  go,  from  time  to  time,  to  regions  more  favored 
by  nature,  should  go  with  such  characters  and  endowments  as  to  render  their 
chosen  homes  more  worthy  to  be  tlie  residence  of  intelligent  men.  But  we  ap- 
prehend it  to  be  an  event  much  more  likely  to  happen,  that  the  successful  ex- 
ample of  Massachusetts  should  be  imitatod  by  her  sister  republics,  emulous,  as 
New  York  already  shows  herself,  of  surpassing  us  in  what  has  hitherto  been  thn 
chief  glory  of  New  England,  a  jealous  care  of  the  public  sdiools. 

For  the  elevation  of  the  public  schools  to  the  lugh  rank  which  tliey  ought  to 
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hold  in  a  Gommnnitv,  whose  mott  predous  patrimooj  is  their  libcrtT,  an*.]  the  in- 
telligence, knowledge,  and  Tirtae  00  which  akne  it  can  rest»  we  urge  our  pravf  r. 
We  speak  holdlj,  fur  we  seek  no  pitvate  end.  We  opeak  in  the  name  and  'be- 
half of  thote  who  canoot  appear  before  jwi  to  urge  their  own  Buit,  the  son*  and 
daughters  of  the  present  race,  and  of  all,  of  every  race  and  cla«  of  coming  gei^ 
eratkms  in  all  future  times. 
For  the  directors  of  the  American  Institnte  of  InstructioiL 

George  B.  Emerson;  S.  R.  Hall;   W.  J.  Adams;  D.  Kimball;   E.  A. 
Andrews;  B.  Greenleaf;  N.  Cleveland,  OfmmiUee. 

The  above  Memorial  was  prepared  in  pursuaoce  of  the  ibilowing  votes 
of  the  Iiwtiiate. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting,  in  Boeton,  in  August  1896.  the  subject  of  the 
Professional  Education  of  Teachers  was  ably  discussed,  and  the  following 
resolutions,  offered  by  Mr.  Frederic  Emerson,  of  Boston,  were  adopted  :— 

RemUred,  **  That  the  buMneas  of  teaching  should  be  performed  by  those  who  have 
studied  the  subject  of  instruetion  as  a  profession.     Therefore, 

Remhed,  Tliat  there  ought  to  be  at  IcMt  one  seminary  in  each  state,  devoted 
exclusively  lo  the  education  of  teachen ;  and  that  this  seminary  should  be  authorized 
to  oonfer  appropriate  degrees/' 

At  a  later  period  of  the  session,  Mr.  Morton,  of  Plymouth,  proposed 
another  resolution  lor  the  purpose  of  securing  some  action : — 

Resolved,  ^^  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  obtain  funds  by  soliciting  our  State 
Lc^rslature  the  next  session,  and  by  inviting  individual  dtmations  iur  the  purchase  of 
land  and  the  erection  of  the  neeeanuy  buildings,  and  to  put  in  operation  a  seminary  to 
quamy  teachers  of  youth  for  the  most  important  occupation  of  mankind  on  the  earth.*' 

After  a  long  and  ardent  debate,  the  following  was  offered  as  an  amend 
ment;  by  Mr.  F.  Emerson,  and  was  adopted : — 

Ordered,  *^  That  the  Board  of  Dhvctors  be  instructed  to  memorialize  the  T^sris* 
ktare  on  the  subject  of  establishing  a  seminar^'  ibr  the  *^  education  of  teacA^rt." 

A  memorial  was  accordingly  prepared  by  Mr.  George  B.  Emerson,  in 
behalf  of  a  committee  of  the  Directors,  and  submitted  to  the  Legislature 
in  January,  1837,  by  who^e  order  it  was  printed  and  circulated  with  the 
otlier  documents  of  the  session.  This  paper  is  the  ablest  argument  in 
hehalf  of  a  Normal  School  which  had  appeared  up  to  that  date  ;  and  will 
not  sufier  in  comparison  with  any  which  the  discussion  of  the  subject  has 
at  any  time  called  forth.  It  however  did  not  lead  to  any  legislative  ac- 
tion during  that  session,  but  undoubtedly  prepared  the  way.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  Legislature,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Governor,  and 
of  the  Committee  of  Education,  of  which  James  G.  Carter  was  chairman, 
and  of  a  Memorial  by  the  Directors  of  the  Institute  in  1836.  which  f^*as 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  George  B.  Emerson,  passed  an  Act  instituting  the 
Board  of  Education. 

By  the  action  of  this  Board,  and  the  labors  of  its  Secretary,  and  the 
well-timed  liberality  of  Edmund  Dwight,  in  1838,  the  idea  of  a  Nonual 
School,  so  long  advocated  by  the  friends  of  school  improvement,  became 
a  recognized  fact  in  the  legislation  of  Massachusetts.  Previous  to  any 
action  on  the  pan  of  the  Legislature,  an  experiment  had  been  commenced 
as  a  private  enterprise  at  Andovcr,  in  connection  with  one  of  the  beat 
conducted  academies  of  the  state. 
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SriTfi  Normal  Schools  in  Mamachusbtts.- 

The  following  brief  account  o(  the  history  and  organization  of 
the  State  Normal  Schools,  in  Massachusetts,  is  copied  from  the 
"  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Educa 
tion." 

^^  In  a  communication  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education 
to  the  Le^slature,  dated  March  12,  1833,  it  was  stated  that  private  rau« 
nificence  had  placed  at  his  disposal  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  to  be 
expended,  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Education,  for  qualifying 
teachers  for  our  Common  Schools,  on  condition  that  the  Legislature 
would  place  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  an  equal  sum,  to  be  expended  for 
the  same  purpose. 

On  the  19th  oC  April,  of  the  same  year,  resolves  were  passeil,  accepting 
the  proposition,  and  authorizing  the  Grovernor,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Council,  to  draw  his  warrant  upon  the  treasurer  for  the  sum  of 
ten  thousand  dollars,  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  ibr  the 
purpose  specified  in  the  original  communication." 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  Resolve  and  of  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  the  subject : 

"  The  Joint  Committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  communication  of  the  Hon. 
Horace  Mann,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  relative  to  a  fund  for  the 
promotion  of  the  cause  of  popular  education  in  this  Commonwealth,  and  also 
the  memorial  of  the  Nantucket  County  Association  for  the  nromotion  of  educa- 
tion,  and  the  improvement  of  schools,  and  also  the  petition  and  memorial  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Nantucket,  on  the  same  subject,  having  duly  con- 
sidered  the  matter  therein  embraced,  respectfully  report, 

That  the  highest  interest  in  Massachusetts  is,  and  will  always  continue  to 
be,  the  iust  and  equal  instruction  of  all  her  citizens,  so  far  as  the  circumstances 
of  eacn  individual  will  permit  to  be  imparted ;  that  her  chief  glory,  for  two 
hundred  years,  has  been  the  extent  to  which  this  instruction  was  dinused,  the 
result  of  the  provident  legislation,  to  promote  the  common  cause,  and  secure 
the  perpetuity  of  the  common  interest ;  that  for  many  years  a  well-grounded 
apprehension  has  been  entertained,  of  the  neglect  of  our  common  town  schools 
by  large  portions  of  our  communitv,  and  ot  the  comparative  degradation  to 
which,  these  ini^Htutions  might  fall  from  such  neglect ;  that  the  friends  of  imi- 
versal  education  have  long  looked  to  the  Legislature  for  the  establishment  of 
one  or  more  seminaries  devoted  t^  the  purpose  of  supplying  qualified  teachers, 
for  the  town  and  district  schools,  by  wnose  action  alone  other  judicious  provi- 
sions of  the  law  could  be  carried  into  full  effect ;  that  at  various  times,  the  delib- 
eration of  both  branches  of  the  Greneral  Court  has  been  bestowed  upon  this, 
among  other  subjects,  most  intimately  relating  to  the  benefit  ol  the  rising  gen- 
eration and  o^'  all  generations  to  come,  particularly  when  the  provision  for 
instruction  of  school  teachers  was  specially  urged  on  their  consideration,  in 
1827,  by  the  message  of  the  Governor,  and  a  report  thereupon,  accompanied  by 
a  bill,  was  submitted  by  the  chairman,  now  a  member  oi  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  following  out  to  their  fair  conclusions,  the  sug^stion  of  the  Elx- 
ecutive^and  the  forcible  essaysof  a  distinguished  advocate  of  this  institution  at 
great  length,  published  and  widely  promulgated ;  that  although  much  has  been 
done  within  two  or  three  years,  for  the  encouragement  of  our  town  schools  by 
positive  enaciment,  and  more  by  the  liberal  spirit,  newly  awakened  in  our  sev- 
eral communities,  yet  the  number  of  competent  teachers  is  found,  bv  universal 
experience,  so  far  inadequate  to  supply  the  demand  for  them,  as  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal obstacle  to  improvement,  and  the  greatest  deficiency  of  our  republic }  that 
we  can  hardly  expect,  as  in  the  memorials  from  Nantuclcet  is  suggested,  to  re- 
move this  deficiency  even  in  a  partial  degree,  much  less  to  realize  the  comple- 
^n  of  the  felicitous  system  of  our  free  schools,  without  adopting  means  for 
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more  onifonn  modes  of  tuition  and  government  in  tbem,  withoat  better  obsenr- 
ing  the  roles  of  pradence  in  the  selection  of  our  common  books,  the  unlimited 
diversity  of  which  is  complained  of  throughout  the  State,  and  that  these  ben- 
efits may  reasonablj  be  expected  to  follow  from  no  other  course  than  a  well- 
devised  sch^oae  in  foil  operation,  for  the  education  of  teachers;  that  the 
announcement,  in  the  communication  recently  received  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Edocatioa,  of  that  private  munificence,  which  offers  S10,o6o  to 
this  Commonwealth,  for  removal  of  this  general  want,  at  least  in  the  adoption 
of  initiatory  measures  of  remedy,  is  received  by  us  wiih  peculiar  pleasure,  and. 
in  order  that  the  General  Court  may  consummate  this  good,  by  carrying  forward 
the  benevolent  object  of  the  unknown  benefactor,  the  committee  conclude,  with 
rccoirmending  the  passage  of  the  subjoined  resolutions. 

All  which  is  re.spectfully  submitted, 

James  Savage,  per  order. 

RESOLVES 

RJBLATIVB  TO   aUALIFYINO  TEACHERS   FOR   COMMON   SCHOOLJI. 

Whereas,  by  letter  from  the  Honorable  Horace  Mann,  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  addressed,  on  the  I2th  March  current,  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  it  appears,  that 
private  munificence  has  placed  at  his  disposal  the  sumjof  ten  thousand  dollars, 
to  promote  the  cause  of  popular  education  in  Massachusetts,  on  condition  that 
the  Commonwealth  will  contribute  from  unappropriated  funds,  the  bame 
amount  in  aid  of  the  same  cause,  the  two  sums  tu  be  drawn  upon  eaually  from 
time  to  time,  as  needed,  and  to  be  disbursed  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of 
Education  in  qualifying  teachers  for  our  Ccmmon  Schools ;  therefore, 

Raolved^  That  his  Excellency,  the  Governor,  be,  and  he  is  hereby  authorized 
and  requested,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Council,  to  draw  his 
warrant  upon  the  Treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth  in  favor  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  for  the  sum  of  $10,000,  in  such  installments  and  at  such  times,  as 
said  Board  may  request :  provided^  said  Board,  in  their  request,  shall  certify, 
that  the  Secretary  of  said  Board  has  placed  at  their  disposal  an  amount  equal 
to  that  for  which  such  application  may  by  them  be  made ;  both  sums  to  be  ex- 
pended, under  the  direcUon  of  said  Board,  in  qualifying  teachers  for  the  Com- 
mon Schools  in  Massachusetts. 

Raolved^  That  the  Board  of  Education  shall  render  an  annual  accotlnt  of 
the  manner  in  which  said  moneys  have  been  by  them  expended." 

''The  BounL  afler  mature  deliberation,  decided  to  establish  three 
Normal  Schools;  one  for  the  north-eastern,  one  for  the  eouth-eastern, 
and  one  for  the  western  part  of  the  State.  Acconlinffly,  one  was  opcne4 
at  Lexington,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  on  the  3d  day  of  July,  1839. 
This  echooL  having  outgrown  its  accommodations  at  Lexington,  was  re- 
moved to  West  Newton,  in  the  same  county,  in  Sept,  1844,  where  it  now 
OGCupiea  a  commodious  ouilding. 

The  second  Normsd  School  was  opened  at  Barre,  in  the  counter  of 
Worcester,  on  the  4th  day  of  September,  1839.  This  school  has  smce 
been  removed  to  Westfield,  in  the  county  of  Hampden,  both  on  account 
of  the  insufficiency  of  the  accommodations  at  Barre,  and  because  the 
latter  place  is  situated  east  of  the  centre  of  population  of  the  western 
counties. 

The  third  school  was  opened  at  Bridgewater,  on  the  9th  day  of  Sept., 
1840,  and  is  permanently  located  at  that  place. 

For  the  two  last-named  schools,  there  had  been,  from  the  beginning, 
very  inadequate  school-room  accommodations.  In  the  winter  of  1845,  a 
memorial,  on  behalf  of  certain  friends  of  education  in  the  city  of  Boston 
and  its  vicinity,  was  presented  to  the  Legislature,  offering  the  sum  of 
five  thousand  dollars,  to  be  obtained  by  private  subscriptions,  on  condition 
that  the  Legislature  would  give  an  equal  sum,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
two  Normal  School-houses ;  one  for  the  school  at  Westfield  and  one  for 
that  at  Bridgewater.    By  resolves  of  March  20.  1845,  the  proposition  ol 
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the  memorialista  was  accepted  and  the  ffrant  made ;  and  by  the  same  re- 
solves it  was  ordered,  'that  the  schools  heretofore  known  as  Normal 
Schools,  shall  be  hereafter  designated  as  State  Normal  Schools.' 

The  school  at  West  Newton  is  appropriated  exclusively  to  females ; 
those  at  Bridge  water  and  Westfield  admit  both  sexes. 

Among  the  standing  regulations  adopted  by  the  Board,  (or  the  govern- 
ment of  the  State  Normal  Schools,  are  the  followinff-->mo6t  of  which 
were  adopted  in  the  beginning,  and  have  been  constantly  in  force ;  only  a 
few  modifications,  and  those  very  slight  ones,  having  since  been  intro- 
duced^ 

Admission.  As  a  prerequisite  to  admission,  candidates  must  declare 
it  to  be  their  intention  to  qualify  themselves  to  become  school  teachers. 
If  they  belong  to  the  State,  or  have  an  intention  and  a  reasonable  ex- 
pectation of  keeping  school  in  the  State,  tuition  is  gratuitous.  Otlierwise, 
a  tuition-fee  is  charged,  which  is  intended  to  be  about  the  same  as  is 
usually  charged  at  good  academies  in  the  same  neighborhood.  /  If  pupils, 
afler  having  completed  a  course  of  studv  at  the  State  Normal  Schools, 
immediately  engage  in  school  keeping,  out  leave  the  State,  or  enter  a 
private  school  or  an  academv,  thev  are  considered  as  having  waived  the 
privilege  growing  out  of  tneir  declared  intention  to  keep  a  Common 
ochoolin  Massachusetts,  and  are  held  bound  in  honor  to  pay  a  tuitioo-iee 
for  their  instruction. 

If  males,  pupils  must  have  attained  the  age  of  seventeen  years  com- 
plete, and  of^  sixteen,  if  females ;  and  they  must  be  free  from  any  disease 
or  infirmity,  which  would  unfit  them  for  the  office  of  school  teachers. 

Thoy  must  under^  an  examination,  and  prove  themselves  to  be  well 
versed  in  orthography,  reading,  writing,  English  grammar,  geography 
and  arithmetic. 

They  must  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  of  good  intellectual  capacity 
and  of  high  moral  character  and  principles. 

Examinatbns  for  admission  take  place  at  the  commencement  of  each 
term,  of  which  there  are  three  in  a  year.  ^-f— 

Term  of  Study.  "At-Woot  Newtgmwd-Bwdge watery  the  minimum 
of  the  term  of  study  is  one  year,  and  this  must  he  in  consecutive  terms 
of  the  schools./  In  regard  to  the  school  at  Westfield,  owin^  to  the 
unwillingness  of  the  pupils  in  that  section  of  the  State  to  remam  at  the 
school,  even  for  so  short  a  time  as  one  year,  the  rule  requiring  a  year's 
residence  has  been  from  time  to  time  suspended.  It  is  found  to  be 
universally  true,  that  those  applicants  whose  qualifications  are  best,  are 
desirous  to  remain  at  the  school  the  longest 

Course  of  Study.  The  studies  first  to  be  attended  to  in  the  State 
Normal  Schools,  are  those  whmh  the  law  requires  to  be  taught  in  the 
district  schools,  namely,  ortho^aphy,  reading,  writing,  English  grammar, 
geography  and  arithmetic.  When  Uiese  are  mastered,  those  of  a  higher 
order  will  be  progressively  taken. 

For  those  who  wish  to  remain  at  the  school  more  than  one  year,  and 
for  all  helonging  to  the  school,  so  far  as  their  previous  attainments  will 
permit,  the  l&llo wing  course  is  arranged: 

1.  Orthography,  reading,  grammar,  composition,  rhetoric  and  logic 

2.  Writing  and  drawing. 

3.  Arithmetic,  mental  and  written,  algebra,  geometry,  book-keeping, 
navigatbn,  surveying. 

.  4.  Greo^raphy,  ancient  and  modem,  with  chronology,  statistics  and 
general  history. 

5.  Human  Physblogy,  and  hygiene  or  the  Laws  of  Health. 

6.  Mental  Philosophy. 
7  Musk:. 
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&  Constitution  and  History  of  Massachusetts  and  of  the  United  States. 

9.  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy. 

10.  Natural  Histoiy. 

11.  The  principles  of  piety  and  morality,  common  to  all  sects  of 
Christians. 

12.  The  scibncb  and  art  op  teacbiko  with  reference  to  a;l 
the  above  named  studies. 

Religious  Exercises.  A  portion  of  the  Scriptures  shall  be  read 
dailv,  in  every  State  Normal  School. 

Visiters.  Each  Normal  School  is  under  the  immediate  inspection  of 
a  Board  of  Visiters,  who  are  in  all  cases  to  be  members  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  except  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  may  be  appointed  as 
one  of  the  visiters  of  each  school. 

The  Board  appoints  one  Principal  Instructor  for  each  school,  who  is 
responsible  (or  its  government  and  instruction,  subject  to  the  rules  of  the 
Board,  and  the  supervision  of  the  Visiters.  The  Visiters  of  the  respective 
schools  iq)point  the  assistant  instructors  thereof. 

To  each  Normid  School,  an  Experimental  or  Model  School  is  attached. 
This  School  is  under  the  control  of  the  Principal  of  the  Normal  SchooL 
The  pupils  of  the  Normal  School  assist  in  teaching  it.  Here,  the  know* 
tedffe  which  they  acquire  in  the  science  of  teaching,  is  practically 
applied.  The  art  is  made  to  grow  out  of  the  science,  instead  of  beinsr 
empirical.  The  Principal  of  the  Normal  School  ins[)ect8  the  Model 
BcDool  more  or  less,  daily.  He  observes  the  manner  in  which  his  own 
(wpils  exemplify,  in  practice,  the  principles  he  has  taught  tliem.  Some* 
times,  all  the  pupils  of  the  Normal  School,  together  with  the  Principal, 
visit  the  Model  School  in  a  body,  to  observe  the  manner  in  which  the 
teachers  of  the  latter,  for  the  time  being,  conduct  the  recitations  or  exer- 
cises. Then,  returning  to  their  own  school-room,  in  company  with  the 
assistant  teachers  themselves,  who  have  been  the  objects  of  inspection, 
each  one  is  called  upon  to  deliver  his  views,  whether  commendatory  or 
otherwise,  respecting  the  manner  in  which  the  work  has  been  performed. 
At  this  amicable  exposition  of  merits  and  defects,  the  Principal  of  the 
Normal  School  presides.  After  all  others  have  presented  their  vicws^  he 
delivers  his  own ;  and  thus  his  pupils,  at  the  threshold  of  their  practice, 
have  an  opportunity  to  acquire  confidence  in  a  ffood  cause,  of  which  they 
might  otiierwise  entertain  doubts,  and  to  rectify  errors  which  otherwise 
would  fossilize  into  habit 

The  salaries  of  the  teachers  of  the  State  Normal  Schools  are  paid  by 
the  Stale." 

The  following  Rules  were  adopted  for  the  regulation  of  the  Normal 
Schools,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education,  held  in  December,  1849. 

1.  No  new  applicants  for  admission  to  the  Normal  Schools  shall  be  receired* 
except  at  the  commencement  of  the  term. 

3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  and  of  one  of  the  visitors 
to  be  present  on  the  first  day  of  the  term,  for  the  examination  of  the  candidates 
for  admission. 

3.  There  shall  be  two  periods  for  the  admission  of  new  members,  the  time  to 
be  fixed  by  the  visitors  of  each  school. 

4.  Candidates  for  admission  at  the  West  Newton  Normal  School  must  pro- 
mise to  remain  fuur  consecutive  terms;  and  at  the  other  Normal  Schools, 
three  consecutive  terms.  An  exception  may  be  made  in  the  case  of  persons 
of  more  than  ordinary  experience  and  attainments. 

5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  principals  of  the  several  Normal  Schools  to 
make  a  report,  at  the  end  of  each  term,  to  the  visitors,  and  if,  in  their  judgment, 
way  do  not  promise  to  he  useful  as  teachers,  they  shall  be  dismissed. 

D.  The  course  of  smdy  in  each  of  the  Normal  Schools  shall  begin  with  a  re- 
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view  of  the  studies  pursued  in  the  common  schools,  riz :  reading,  writing,  or- 
thography, English  grammar,  mental  and  written  arithmetic,  geography,  and 
physiology. 

7.  The  attention  of  pupils,  in  the  Normal  Schools,  shall  he  directed,  1.  To  a 
thorough  renew  of  elementary  studies ;  2.  To  those  branches  of  knowledge 
which  may  be  considered  as  an  expansion  of  the  above-named  elementary 
studies,  or  collateral  to  them ;  3.  To  the  art  of  teaching  and  its  modes. 

8.  The  advanced  studies  shall  be  equally  proportioned,  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing distribution,  into  three  departments,  viz.:  1.  The  mathematical,  includ- 
ing algebra  through  quadratic  equations ;  geometry,  to  an  amount  equal  to 
three  boolcs  in  Euclid ;  book-keeping ;  and  surve3ring.  2.  The  philosophical,  in- 
cluding natural  phllosoj^y,  astronomy,  moral  and  intellectual  philosophy,  natural 
history,  particularly  that  of  our  own  country,  and  so  much  of  chemistry  as  relates 
to  the  atmosphere,  the  waters,  and  the  growth  of  plants  and  animals.  3.  The 
literary,  including  the  critical  stud^  of  the  English  language,  both  in  its  struc- 
ture and  history,  with  an  outline  ofihe  history  of  English  literature ;  the  history 
of  the  United  States,  with  such  a  survey  of  general  history  as  may  be  a  suitable 
preparation  for  it;  and  historical  geography,  ancient  and  mediaeval,  so  far  as 
is  necessary  to  understand  general  history,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  period 
of  the  French  Revolution. 

9.  "  The  art  of  teaching  and  its  modes"  shall  include  instruction  on  the 
philosophy  of  teaching  and  discipline,  as  drawn  from  the  nature  and  condition 
of  the  juvenile  mind:  the  history  of  the  progress  of  the  art,  and  the  application 
of  it  to  our  s^tem  of  education ;  and  as  much  exercise  in  teaching  under  con- 
stant supervision,  toward  the  close  of  the  course,  as  the  circumstances  and  in- 
terests of  the  model  schools  will  allow. 

10.  Members  of  the  Normal  Schools  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  respective 
boards  of  visitors,  remain  as  much  longer  than  the  period  required,  as  thay 
may  desire. 

NOTE.    1866. 

The  Normal  School  first  located  at  Lexington  in  1839,  and  removed  to  Weet 
Newton  in  1844,  was  in  1853  removed  to  Framingham.  A  fourth  State  Normal 
School  was  established  in  Salem  in  1853 — and  like  that  at  Framingham  is  de* 
voted  exclusively  to  the  education  and  professional  training  of  young  women  as 
teachers,  while  those  at  Westfield  and  Bridgewater  admit  young  persons  of  both 
sexes. 

The  State  appropriates  a  thousand  dollars  a  year  to  each  school,  or  four  thou- 
sand  dollars  in  all,  for  the  aid  of  pupils  whose  means  are  inadequate,  and  to 
equalize  the  expense  of  attendance. 

In  the  year  1864,  the  State  appropriated  $20,000  to  the  annual  expenses  of 
the  four  State  Normal  Schools,  besides  $2,490.85  towards  the  repair  and  en- 
largement of  buildinga 

In  addition  to  the  sum  appropriated  by  the  State,  the  Board  of  Education  ap- 
ply the  income  of  the  "Todd  Fund,"  (the  avails  of  a  bequest  by  Henry  Todd  of 
Boston  in  1849,  amounting  to  $12,000,)  to  the  payment  of  teachers  of  music, 
and  of  lecturers  in  natural  science. 

A  particular  account  of  each  of  these  State  Normal  Schools  will  be  given. 

In  addition  to  the  State  Normal  Schools,  the  city  of  Boston  established  in 
1852  a  Normal  School  for  female  teachen*,  which  is  now  maintained  as  the 
Girls*  High  and  Normal  School;  and  in  1864,  a  Special  Department  in  the 
same,  for  training  teachers  for  the  Primary  Schools. 
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THE  FBXB  TOWK  SCHOOL  Or  DORCHXOTER.* 

Thb  fim  Town  School  established  in  Dorcheeter,  in  Kaj,  1639,  was  a  Gram- 
mar Bdiool  for  instruction  in  "  English,  Latin,  and  other  tongues,"  and  was  sup- 
ported out  of  an  endowment  in  Uie  lands  of  Thompson's  Island  granted  by  the 
General  Court  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Dorchester,  on  the  4th  of 
March,  1634-5.  The  occupants  of  these  lands  were  assessed  by  the  Town  in 
1639  a  certain  proportionate  "  rent "  (20  pounds)  towards  the  maintenance  of 
a  (not  a  free)  school.  This  "rent  of  20  pounds  yearly,"  was  not  collected 
from  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  but  only  from  the  proprietors  of  tliis 
Island,  and  was  to  be  paid  "  to  such  a  schoolmaster  as  shall  undertake  to  teach 
english,  latine,  and  other  tongues,  and  also  writing ;"  and  the  sc'vcn  (select) 
men  were  to  decide  from  time  to  time  whether  "  the  maydes  shall  be  taught 
with  tlie  boys  or  not"  It  appears  from  the  records  of  the  time,  that  ^  such 
girls  as  can  read  in  the  Psalter,"  were  for  the  first  time  allowed  to  attend  a 
Grammar  School  in  1784,  ''from  the  1st  of  June  to  the  first  of  October." 

Owing  to  a  difficulty  in  collecting  the  rents,  a  voluntary  agreement  was  made 
in  1641  by  certain  inhabitants  of  the  Town  of  Dorchester  "  whose  names  are 
hereunto  subscribed,"  "  for  themselves  and  their  heirs,"  by  which  their  interest 
in  Thompson  Island  was  conveyed  to  the  town  for  the  maintenance  of  a  free 
school  for  instructing  children  and  youth  in  good  literature  and  learning."  To 
tliis  scliool  other  donations  were  made  by  the  General  Court  and  by  individuals. 
In  1659, the  Court  donates  to  the  Dorchester  people  1000  acres  of  land  "where 
they  can  find  it  according  to  law,"  in  consideration  of  a  loss  of  title  by  tho 
town  to  the  Island,  by  which  the  town  school  was  endangered.  In  1655,  John 
Clap  gave  by  will  a  house  and  land  "  for  the  maintenance  of  the  ministry  and  a 
school  in  Dorchester  for  ever,"  out  of  which  the  town  realized  $13,590.  In 
1673,  John  Howard  donated  £20,  and  in  1674  Christopher  Gilson  devised  "tho 
residue  of  his  property  after  paying  his  debts,  to  the  free  school  of  Dorchester 
in  perpetuity."  In  1701,  Gov.  Stoughton,  and  in  1797,  Hon.  James  Bowdoin, 
made  liberal  donations  to  the  school.  In  the  early  history  of  this  school,  as  of 
tlie  original  "  free  school,"  the  teacher  was  paid,  beyond  the  avails  of  the  en- 
dowment, a  certain  sum  by  each  pupil,  which  was  not  unfrequently  paid  in  pro- 
duce. Mr.  Ichabod  Wisner,  received  either  for  rent  or  tuition,  "4  bushels  of 
Indian  Com  from  Mr.  Patten,  2  of  Ensigne  Foster,  and  peas  of  Arthur  Brecke." 

The  custom  also  prevailed  in  Dorchester  of  paying  part  of  the  expense  of 
the  school,  by  assessing  the  cost  of  fuel  on  "them  who  send  their  children  to 
flchoole."  In  1688,  it  was  provided  that  those  who  send  to  the  school  shall 
bring  for  each  child  a  load  of  wood,"  "and  those  who  bring  it  in  log-wood  are 
to  cut  it  afler  it  come  to  the  school-hous."  In  1710,  the  parents  could  commute 
by  "  paying  two  shillings  and  sixpence  in  money,  to  be  delivered  to  the  school- 

*  8m  dwiiter  oil  Bchooii  bj  Mr.  A.  B.  Trtsk,  io  Um  Hwtory  of  Um  Town  of  Doreharter,  1809. 
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master  within  one  month  after  tlio  29th  of  September  annually,  or  their  cliildren 
to  have  no  privilege  of  the  fire."  This  is  certainly  not  a  frtt  acJiool  according 
to  our  modern  notions.  In  1713  the  commutation  was  increased  to  three  shil- 
lings and  sixpence.     In  1731,  a  writing  school  was  voted  for  the  south  end. 

The  fWlowing  rules  and  orders,  concerning  the  original  Town  School  of  Dor- 
chester wore  drawn  up  by  the  wardens  of  the  school,  and  confirmed  by  the 
m^'or  part  of  the  inhabitants  in  1645,  when  Uie  school  was  first  opened : — 

RULES  FOB  THE  ORDEUINO  OF  THE  TOWN  SCHOOL  OF  DOKCUESTER  IN   1645. 

"  First  It  is  ordered  that  three  able  and  sufficient  men  of  tlie  plantation  sliall 
be  chosen  to  be  wardens  or  overseers  of  the  school,  who  shall  have  the 
charge,  oversight  and  ordering  thereof  and  of  all  things  concerning  the  same  in 
such  manner  as  is  hereafter  expressed,  and  shall  continue  in  their  office  and 
place  for  term  of  their  lives  respectively,  unless  by  reason  of  any  of  them  re- 
moving his  habitation  out  of  the  town,  or  for  any  other  weiglity  reason,  the  in- 
habitants shall  see  cause  to  elect  and  choose  others  in  their  room,  in  which 
cases  and  upon  the  death  of  any  of  the  same  wardens,  the  inhabitants  shall 
make  a  new  election  and  choice  of  others.  And  Mr.  Haward,  Deacon  Wiswall, 
Mr.  Atherton  are  elected  to  be  the  first  wardens  or  overseers. 

"  Secondly.  The  said  wardens  shall  have  full  power  to  dispose  of  the  sdiool 
stock,  whether  the  same  be  in  land  or  otherwise,  both  such  as  is  already  in 
being  and  such  as  may  by  any  good  means  hereafter  be  added ;  and  sliall  collect 
and  receive  the  rents,  issues  and  profits  arising  and  growing  of  and  from  the 
said  stock.  And  the  said  rents,  issues  and  profits  shall  employ  and  lay  out  only 
for  the  best  behoof  and  advantage  of  the  said  school,  and  the  furthoranee  of 
learning  thereby,  and  shall  give  a  faithful  and  true  account  of  their  receipts 
and  disbursements  so  often  as  they  shall  be  thereunto  required  by  the  inhabi- 

(tants  or  the  major  part  of  them. 
Thirdly.  The  said  wardens  shall  take  care  and  do  their  utmost  and  best 
endeavor  that  the  said  school  may  fh>m  time  to  time  l>e  supplied  with  an  able 
and  sufficient  schoolmaster  who  nevertheless  is  not  to  be  admitted  into  the 
place  of  schoolmaster  without  the  general  consent  of  the  inhabitants  or  the 
major  part  of  them. 

Fourthly.  So  of^n  as  the  said  school  shall  be  supplied  with  a  schoolmaster 
so  provided  and  admitted  as  aforesaid,  the  wardens  shall  from  time  to  time  pay 
or  cause  to  be  paid  unto  the  said  schoolmaster  such  wages  out  of  the  rents, 
issues  and  profits  of  the  school  stock  as  shall  of  right  come  due  to  be  paid. 

Fifthly,  The  said  wardens  shall  from  time  to  time  see  that  the  school-house 
be  kept  in  good  and  sufficient  repair,  the  charges  of  which  reparation  shall  be 
defhtyed  and  paid  out  of  such  rents,  issues  and  profits  of  that  scliool  stock  if 
there  be  sufficient,  or  else  of  such  rents  as  shall  arise  and  grow  in  the  time  of 
the  vacancy  of  the  schoolmaster  if  there  be  any  such — and  in  defect  of  such 
vacancy  the  wardens  shall  repair  to  the  7  [select]  men  of  the  town  for  the  time 
being,  who  shall  have  power  to  tax  the  town  with  such  sum  or  sums  as  shall 
be  requested  for  the  repairing  of  the  school-house  as  aforesaid. 

Sixthly.  The  said  wardens  shall  take  care  that  every  year  at  or  before  the 
end  of  the  9th  month  there  be  brought  to  the  school-house  twelve  sufficient 
cart  or  wain  loads  of  wood  for  fiiel,  to  be  for  the  use  of  the  schoolmaster  and 
the  scholars  in  winter,  the  cost  and  charge  of  which  said  wood  to  be  borne  by 
the  scholars  for  the  time  being  who  shall  be  taxed  for  the  purpose  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  tlie  said  wardens. 

Lastly.  Tile  said  wardens  shall  take  care  that  the  schoolmaster  for  the  time 
being  do  faithfully  perform  his  duty  in  his  place,  as  a  schoolmaster  ought  to  do, 
as  well  in  other  things  as  in  these  which  are  hereafter  expressed,  viz : — 

1st.  That  the  schoolmaster  shall  diligently  attend  his  school,  and  do  his  ut- 
most endeavor  for  benefiting  his  scholars  according  to  his  best  discretion,  with- 
out unnecessarily  absenting  himself  to  the  prejudice  of  his  scholars  ana  hin- 
dering their  learning. 

2dly.  That  from  the  beginning  of  the  first  month  until  the  end  of  the  seventh, 
he  shall  every  day  begin  to  teadi  at  seven  of  the  clock  in  the  morning  and  dis- 
miai  his  scholars  at  five  in  the  aflmioon.    And  for  the  other  five  months^  that 
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a,  from  the  beginniDg  of  the  eighth  month  until  the  end  of  the  twelfth  month 
he  shall  every  day  b^^  at  eight  of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  and  [end]  at  four 
in  the  afternoon.  _ 

3dly.  Every  day  in  the  year  the  usual  time  of  dismiasing  at  noon  sliall  be  at 
eleven,  and  to  begin  again  at  one,  except  that 

4tlily.  Every  second  day  in  the  week  he  shall  call  liis  scholars  together  be- 
tween twelve  and  one  of  the  clock  to  examine  them  what  they  have  learned  on 
tlie  sabbath  day  preceding,  at  wliich  time  also  he  shall  take  notice  of  any  mis- 
demeanor or  outrage  that  any  of  his  scholars  shall  have  committed  on  the  sab- 
bath, to  tlie  end  tliat  at  some  convenient  time  due  admonition  and  correction 
may  be  administered  by  him  according  as  the  nature  and  quality  of  tlie  offense 
shall  require,  at  which  said  examination  any  of  the  elders  or  other  inhabitants 
that  please  may  be  present,  to  behold  his  religious  care  herein,  and  to  give  their 
countenance  and  approbation  of  the  same. 

6thly.  He  shall  equally  and  impartially  receive  and  instruct  such  as  shall 
sent  and  committed  to  him  for  tliat  end,  whether  their  parents  be  poor  or  rid 
not  refusing  any  who  have  right  and  interest  in  the  school. 

6thly.  Such  as  sliall  be  committed  to  him  he  sliall  diligently  instruct,  as  they 
shall  be  able  to  learn,  both  in  humane  learning  and  good  hterature.  and  likewise 
in  point  of  good  manners  and  dutiful  behavior  towards  all,  especially  their  supe- 
riors as  they  shall  have  occasion  to  be  in  their  presence,  whether  by  meeting 
them  in  the  street  or  otherwise. 

7thly.  Every  day  of  the  week  at  two  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  he  shall 
catechise  hia  scholars  in  the  principles  of  Christian  religion,  either  in  some  cat- 
echism which  the  wardens  shall  provide  and  present,  or  in  defect  thereof  in 
some  other. 

8tbly.  And  because  all  man's  endeavors  without  the  blessing  of  God  must 
needs  be  fruitless  and  unsuccessful,  therefore  it  is  to  be  a  chief  part  of  the 
schoolmaster's  religious  care  to  commend  his  scholars  and  his  labors  amongst 
them  unto  God  by  prayer  morning  and  evening,  taking  care  that  bis  scholars 
do  reverently  attend  during  the  same. 
I  9thly.  And  because  the  rod  of  correction  is  an  ordinance  of  God  necessary 
sometimes  to  be  dispensed  unto  children,  but  such  as  may  easily  be  abused  by 
overmuch  severity  and  rigor  on  the  one  hand,  or  by  overmuch  indulgence  and 
lenity  on  the  other,  it  is  therefore  ordered  and  agreed  that  the  schoolmaster  for 
the  time  being  shall  have  full  power  to  minister  correction  to  all  or  any  of  his 
scholars  without  respect  of  persons,  according  to  the  nature  and  quality  of  the 
offense  shall  require ;  whereto  all  his  scholars  must  be  duly  subject ;  and  no 
parent  or  other  of  the  inhabitants  shall  hinder  or  go  about  to  hinder  the  master 
therein :  nevertheless  if  any  parent  or  other  sliall  think  there  is  just  cause  of 
complaint  against  the  master  for  too  much  severity  such  shall  have  liberty 
fHendly  and  lovingly  to  expostulate  with  the  master  about  the  same ;  and  if 
they  sliall  not  attain  to  satisfaction,  the  matter  is  then  to  be  referred  to  the 
wardens,  who  shall  impartially  judge  betwixt  the  master  and  such  complainants. 
And  if  it  shall  appear  to  them  that  any  parent  shall  make  causeless  complaint 
against  the  master  in  this  behalf,  and  shall  persist  in  and  continue  so  doing,  in 
such  case  the  wardens  shall  have  power  to  discharge  the  master  of  the  care  and 
charge  of  the  children  of  such  parents.  But  if  the  thing  complained  of  be  true, 
and  that  the  master  have  indeed  be^  guilty  of  ministering  excessive  correction, 
and  shall  appear  to  them  to  continue  therein,  notwithstanding  that  they  have 
advised  him  otherwise,  in  such  case,  as  also  in  the  case  of  too  much  lenity  or 
any  other  great  neglect  of  duty  in  his  case  persisted  in,  it  shall  be  in  the  power 
of  the  wardens  to  call  the  inhabitants  together  to  consider  whether  it  were  not 
meet  to  discharge  the  master  of  his  place,  that  so  some  other  more  desirable 
may  be  provided.  And  because  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  give  particu- 
lar rales  that  shall  reach  all  cases  which  may  fall  out,  therefore,  for  a  conclu- 
sion, it  is  ordered  and  agreed  in  general,  that,  where  particular  rules  are  want- 
ing, there  it  shall  be  a  part  of  the  office  and  duty  of  the  wardens  to  order  and 
dispose  of  all  things  that  concern  the  school,  in  such  sort  as  in  their  wisdom 
and  discretion  they  shall  judge  most  oonducible  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
training;  up  of  the  children  of  the  town  in  religion,  learning,  and  civility:— And 
these  orders  to  be  continued  till  the  major  part  of  the  town  shall  see  caoae  to 
alter  any  part  tbereoC" 
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master  within  one  mouth  after  the  29th  of  September  annually,  or  their  diildren 
to  have  no  privilege  of  the  fire."  This  is  certainly  not  a  fret  scliool  according 
to  our  modern  notions.  In  1713  the  commutation  was  increased  to  three  shil- 
lings and  sixpence.     In  1731.  a  writing  school  was  voted  for  the  south  end. 

The  following  rules  and  orders,  concerning  the  original  Town  School  of  Dor- 
chester were  drawn  up  by  the  wardens  of  the  school,  and  confirmed  by  the 
major  part  of  the  mhabitauts  in  1646,  when  the  school  was  first  opened : — 

BULBS  FOR  THE  ORDERING  OF  THE  T0W5  SCHOOL  OF  DORCHESTER  IN   1645. 

^^  First.  It  is  ordered  that  three  able  and  sufficient  men  of  the  plantation  sliall 
be  chosen  to  be  wardens  or  overseers  of  the  school,  who  shall  have  the 
chai^,  oversight  and  ordering  thereof)  and  of  all  things  concerning  the  same  in 
such  manner  as  is  hereafter  expressed,  and  shall  continue  in  their  office  and 
place  for  term  of  their  lives  respectively,  unless  by  reason  of  any  of  them  re- 
moving his  habitation  out  of  the  town,  or  for  any  other  weighty  reason,  the  in- 
habitants shall  see  cause  to  elect  and  choose  othofrs  in  their  room,  in  whidi 
cases  and  upon  the  death  of  any  of  the  same  wardens,  tlie  inhabitants  shall 
make  a  new  election  and  choice  of  others.  And  Mr.  Ha  ward,  Deacon  Wiswall, 
Mr.  Atherton  are  elected  to  be  the  first  wardens  or  overseers. 

^'  SecmuUy,  The  said  wardens  shall  have  full  power  to  dispose  of  the  school 
stock,  whether  the  same  be  in  land  or  otherwise,  both  such  as  is  already  in 
being  and  such  as  may  by  any  good  means  hereafter  be  added ;  and  shall  collect 
and  receive  the  rents,  issues  and  profits  arising  and  growing  of  and  from  the 
said  stock.  And  the  said  rents,  issues  and  profits  shall  employ  and  lay  out  only 
for  the  best  behoof  and  advantage  of  the  said  school,  and  the  furtherance  of 
learning  thereby,  and  shall  give  a  faithful  and  true  account  of  their  receipts 
and  disbursements  so  often  as  they  shall  be  tliereunto  required  by  the  inliabi- 

Itants  or  the  major  part  of  them. 
Thirdly.  The  said  wardens  shall  take  care  and  do  their  utmost  and  best 
endeavor  that  the  said  scliool  may  fh)m  time  to  time  l>e  supplied  with  an  able 
and  sufficient  schoolmaster  who  nevertheless  is  not  to  be  admitted  into  the 
place  of  schoolmaster  without  the  general  consent  of  the  inhabitants  or  the 
major  part  of  them. 

FourUUy.  So  often  as  the  said  school  shall  be  supplied  with  a  schoolmaster 
so  provided  and  admitted  as  aforesaid,  the  wardens  shall  from  time  to  time  pay 
or  cause  to  be  paid  unto  the  said  schoolmaster  such  wages  out  of  the  rents, 
issues  and  profits  of  the  school  stock  as  shall  of  right  come  due  to  be  paid. 

Fifthly.  Tiie  said  wardens  shall  from  time  to  time  see  that  the  school-house 
be  kept  in  good  and  sufficient  repair,  the  charges  of  which  reparation  shall  be 
defivyed  and  paid  out  of  such  rents,  issues  and  profits  of  that  school  stock  if 
there  be  sufficient,  or  else  of  such  rents  as  shall  arise  and  grow  in  the  time  of 
the  vacancy  of  the  schoolmaster  if  there  be  any  such — and  in  defect  of  sucli 
vacancy  the  wardens  shall  repair  to  the  7  [select]  men  of  the  town  for  the  time 
being,  who  shall  have  power  to  tax  the  town  with  such  sum  or  sums  as  shall 
be  requested  for  the  repairing  of  the  school-house  as  aforesaid. 

Six4hly.  The  said  wardens  shall  take  care  that  every  year  at  or  before  the 
end  of  the  9  th  month  there  be  brought  to  the  school-house  twelve  sufficient 
cart  or  wain  loads  of  wood  for  fbel,  to  be  for  the  use  of  the  schoolmaster  and 
the  scholars  in  winter,  the  cost  and  charge  of  which  said  wood  to  be  borne  by 
the  scholars  for  the  time  being  who  shall  be  taxed  for  the  purpose  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  said  wardens. 

Lastly.  The  said  wardens  shall  take  care  that  the  schoolmaster  for  the  time 
being  do  faithfully  perform  his  duty  in  his  place,  as  a  schoolmaster  ought  to  do, 
as  well  in  other  things  as  in  these  which  are  hereafter  expressed,  viz : — 

1st.  That  the  schoolmaster  shall  diligently  attend  his  school,  and  do  his  ut- 
most endeavor  for  benefiting  his  scholars  according  to  his  best  discretion,  with- 
out unnecessarily  absenting  himself  to  the  prejudice  of  his  scholars  ancl  hin- 
dering tlieir  learning. 

2dly.  That  from  Uie  beginning  of  the  first  month  until  the  end  of  the  seventh, 
he  shall  every  day  begin  to  teach  at  seven  of  the  clock  in  the  morning  and  dis- 
miai  his  scholars  at  five  in  the  afternoon.    And  for  the  other  five  months^  that 
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is,  fWmi  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  month  until  the  end  of  the  twelfth  month 
he  shall  every  day  begin  at  eight  of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  and  [end]  at  four 
in  the  afternoon.  ^ 

3dly.  Every  day  in  the  year  the  usual  time  of  dismissing  at  noon  sliall  be  at 
eleven,  and  to  begin  again  at  one,  except  Uiat 

4tlily.  Every  second  day  in  the  week  he  shall  call  his  scholars  together  be- 
tween twelve  and  one  of  the  clock  to  examine  them  what  they  have  learned  on 
the  sabbath  day  preceding,  at  which  time  also  he  shall  take  notice  of  any  mis- 
demeanor or  outrage  tliat  any  of  his  scholars  shall  have  committed  on  tlie  sab- 
bath, to  tlie  end  tiiat  at  some  convenient  time  due  odmonition  and  correction 
may  be  administered  by  him  according  as  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  offense 
shall  require,  at  which  said  examination  any  of  the  elders  or  other  inliabitants 
that  please  may  be  present,  to  behold  his  religious  care  herein,  and  to  give  their 
countenance  and  approbation  of  tlie  same. 

6thly.  He  shall  equally  and  impartially  receive  and  instruct  such  as  shall 
sent  and  committed  to  him  for  that  end,  whether  their  parents  be  poor  or  rich 
not  refusing  any  who  have  right  and  interest  in  the  school. 

6thly.  Such  as  shall  be  committed  to  him  he  shall  diligently  instruct,  as  they 
shall  be  able  to  learn,  both  in  humane  learning  and  good  literature,  and  likewise 
in  point  of  good  manners  and  dutiful  behavior  towards  all,  especially  their  supe- 
riors as  tliey  shall  have  occasion  to  be  in  their  presence,  whether  by  meeting 
them  in  the  street  or  otherwise. 

7thly.  Every  day  of  the  week  at  two  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  he  shall 
catechise  Iiis  scholars  in  the  principles  of  Christian  religion,  either  in  some  cat- 
echism wiiich  the  wardens  shall  provide  and  present,  or  in  defect  thereof  in 
some  other. 

8thly.  And  because  all  man's  endeavors  without  the  blessing  of  God  must 
needs  be  fruitless  and  unsuccessful,  therefore  it  is  to  be  a  chief  part  of  the 
schoolmaster's  religious  care  to  commend  his  scholars  and  his  labors  amongst 
them  unto  God  by  prayer  morning  and  evening,  taking  care  that  his  scholars 
do  reverently  attend  during  the  same. 
I  9thly.  And  because  the  rod  of  correction  is  an  ordinance  of  God  necessary 
sometimes  to  be  dispensed  unto  children,  but  such  as  may  easily  be  abused  by 
overmudi  severity  and  rigor  on  the  one  hand,  or  by  overmuch  indulgence  and 
lenity  on  the  other,  it  is  therefore  ordered  and  agreed  that  the  schoolmaster  for 
the  time  being  shall  have  full  power  to  minister  correction  to  all  or  any  of  his 
scholars  without  respect  of  persons,  according  to  the  nature  and  quality  of  the 
offense  shall  require ;  whereto  all  his  scholars  must  be  duly  subject ;  and  no 
parent  or  other  of  the  inhabitants  shall  hinder  or  go  about  to  hinder  the  master 
therein :  nevertheless  if  any  parent  or  other  shall  think  there  is  just  cause  of 
complaint  against  the  master  for  too  much  severity  such  shall  have  liberty 
fHendly  and  lovingly  to  expostulate  with  the  master  about  the  same ;  and  if 
they  shall  not  attain  to  satisfaction,  the  matter  is  then  to  be  referred  to  the 
wardens,  who  shall  impartially  judge  betwixt  the  master  and  such  complainants. 
And  if  it  shall  appear  to  them  that  any  parent  shall  make  causeless  complaint 
against  the  master  in  this  behalf,  and  shall  persist  in  and  continue  so  doing,  in 
such  case  the  wardens  shall  have  power  to  discharge  the  master  of  the  care  and 
charge  of  the  children  of  such  parents.  But  if  the  thing  complained  of  be  true, 
and  that  the  master  have  indeed  be^  guilty  of  ministering  excessive  correction, 
and  shall  appear  to  them  to  continue  therein,  notwithstanding  that  they  have 
advised  him  otherwise,  in  such  case,  as  also  in  the  case  of  too  much  lenity  or 
any  other  great  neglect  of  duty  in  his  case  pennsted  in,  it  shall  be  in  the  power 
of  the  wardens  to  call  the  inhabitants  together  to  consider  whether  it  were  not 
meet  to  discharge  the  master  of  his  place,  that  so  some  other  more  desirable 
may  be  provided.  And  because  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  give  particu- 
lar rules  that  shall  reach  all  cases  which  may  fall  out,  therefore,  for  a  conclu- 
sion, it  is  ordered  and  agreed  in  general,  that,  where  particular  rules  are  want- 
ing, there  it  shall  be  a  part  of  the  office  and  duty  of  the  wardens  to  order  and 
dispose  of  all  things  that  concern  the  school,  in  such  sort  as  in  their  wisdom 
and  discretion  they  shall  judge  most  oonducible  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
traininir  up  of  the  children  of  the  town  in  religion,  learning,  and  civility:— And 
these  orders  to  be  continued  till  the  major  part  of  the  town  shall  see  cuoae  to 
alter  any  part  thereof." 
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Mr.  Trask,  in  big  chapter  on  "  Schools,**  makes  the  followbg  remarks  on  thr 
school-houses,  school-books,  and  teachers  of  Dorchester: — 

In  1694)  the  toWn,  after  voting  in  1674  to  repair  the  school-house  by  clabord- 
ing  or  shingling  the  roofe,  and  fitting  up  with  seats,  and  a  lock  and  kej,  voted 
to  erect  near  the  meeting-house  a  new  building  20  feet  long  and  19  feet  wide, 
witl)  a  chamber  floor,  one  pair  of  stairs,  and  a  chimney.  Dr.  Harris  says — **■  the 
smooth  face  of  a  large  rock  made  the  principal  port  of  the  north  end  and  formed 
the  back  of  the  fireplace."  Of  a  school- house  standing  in  1759,  an  old  scholar 
says — **  The  school-room  was  nearly  square.  On  three  sides  of  the  house  a 
scat  was  attached,  for  the  boys  to  sit  on,  in  front  of  which,  at  a  proper  distance, 
was  the  phice  to  write  and  lay  their  books  while  studying.  This  flat  desk  or 
fonn  was  made  of  sufficient  width  to  accommodate  them  with  another  range  of 
8e.tts  ou  the  inside,  so  thut  the  boys  would  write  and  study  facing  each  other. 
There  was  a  shelf)  also,  running  round  the  house  on  three  sides,  on  which  the 
books  were  laid  when  not  in  use.  The  boys  of  the  inner  seat,  coming  to  the 
school,  through  mud  and  snow,  as  they  often  did,  by  stepping  on  their  own 
seat  to  the  place  on  which  tliey  wrote,  had  access  to  their  books  on  the  shelves. 

One  of  the  earliest  books  used  in  our  schools  was  the  old  fiushioned,  blue-cov- 
ered, New  England  Primer,  so  well  known  to  us,  which  has  passed  through 
such  a  variety  of  editions — the  undisputed  standard  of  orthodoxy  in  the  days 
of  our  fathers.  There  was  another  book,  however,  which  may  have  been,  to 
some  extent,  its  antecedent  A  single  leaf  of  coarse  paper,  with  the  alphabet 
and  Lord's  prayer  printed  on  it«  was  fiistened  firmly,  with  glue,  or  some  other 
similar  substance,  on  a  thin  piece  of  board,  and  covered  over  with  horn,  to  keep 
it  from  soiling.  A  book  thus  manufactured  was  called  a  "  horn-book,"  and  was 
"  used  for  teaching  children  their  letters."  Not  unhkely  it  may  have  had  prior- 
ity to  the  primer  in  the  Dorchester  dame  schools.  It  was  a  requisite  of  admis- 
sion into  tiie  grammar  school,  that  the  child  should  be  able  to  read  correctly  in 
the  primer.  Previously  to  1665,  Richard  Mather's  catechism  *  was  in  use.  In 
that  year,  the  town  voted  to  distribute  a  "  new  impression  "  of  the  book  among 
the  femilies  in  town.  In  relation  to  the  books  and  classes  in  the  old  school, 
neor  Meeting-house  Hill,  a  century  ago,  Dea.  Humphreys  states  that  there  were 
three  classifications.  The  lowest  was  called  "the  Psalter  class,"  next  "the 
Testament  class,"  tlien  "  the  Bible  class."  The  latter  were  required  to  read 
about  two  diapters  at  the  commencement  and  close  of  the  sdiool,  spell  words 
contained  in  those  diapters,  and  write  and  cypher.  From  the  year  1759  to 
1767,  when  he  left  the  school,  he  saw  "  no  other  English  books  "  there,  he  says, 
except  tiiose  that  have  been  mentioned,  "  till  about  tlie  last  two  years,  we  had 
Dilworth's  spelling-book  and  Hodder's  arithmetkx" 

Of  the  seventy  teachers  whose  names  have  been  found  connected  with  the 
Dorchester  schools,  during  the  time  above  mentioned — nearly  a  century  and 
three  quarters — fifty-three,  or  three-fourths  of  the  whole  number,  graduated  at 
Harvard  College.  Another  obtained  his  education  at  that  College,  but  did  not 
receive  a  degree,  though  he  subsequently  fulfilled,  fiiithfblly,  the  duties  of  a 
minister,  both  in  a  clerical  and  in  a  political  capacity.  Of  tlie  remaining  seven- 
teen in  the  list,  two  graduated  at  Cambridge  University,  in  England,  two  at 
Brown  University,  R.  I.,  and  one  at  Dartmouth  College.  Tliirty-one  of  these 
school-masters,  or  nearly  one  hal^  were  ortlained  ministers,  the  most  of  them 
subsequent  to  their  teaching  school 

*  The  fbilowinf  i»  the  title-pege  of  «  copy  of  this  nre  book  in  the  poMenion  of  J.  W.  Thorn- 
ton, Em.,  Bolton.  Mm*. 

A  I  CfATBraifMB  I  or,  |  The  Gioand*  end  Prtnci  |  niet  of  Chriitien  Relic  ion,  set  |  forth  by  wey 
of  Qoertion  |  end  Answer.  |  Wherein  the  summe  or  the  Doctrine  of  |  Reliftoo  is  comprised,  fe- 
niliarly  opened,  I  end  clearly  confirmed  from  the  |  Holy  Bcriptores.  |  By  Richako  Matbbe, 
Teeobcr  to  the  |  Church  et  Dorchester  in  New  Enf  hind. 

H^U  f—tik»  form  •f  seinul  worda  tMck  thou  hut  kmri  pfmtlin  Mtk  end  /eve,  which  it 
in  Ckntt  Jesus.    S  Tim.  1.13. 

ff htm  for  the  time  ye  oMfht  te  he  Ttmehert,  ft  hmve  meed  that  \  tme  tta*h  fen  eMmim  ike  Jirtt 
primdplct  ^f  the  Oraeiet  ef  Oed^  mmd  are  heemme  tueh  mt  have  meed  ^f  Milhtt  and  met  of  tUtng 
meal.    Heb.  5, 13. 

London.  |  Printed  for  hhm  RethmeU^  end  ere  to  be  sold  et  |  his  riiop  et  the  sign  of  the  Sonne 
and  Fooa  |  taine  in  PrntTs  Church  yard  ncer  the  little  |  North-gate.    1«50. 


STATE  OF  EDUCATION  IN  NORTH  CAROUNA,  PRIOR  TO  1800. 

ntOX  THK  AITTOBIOORAPHT  OF  CHARLES  OALDWILL,   X.   D. 


Charlbb  Caldwell,  M.  D.,  founder  of  the  Medical  School  ai 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  an  able  promoter  of  improvements  in 
Physiciil  Education,  was  bom  in  Orange,  now  Caswell  County, 
North  Carolina,  near  the  southern  border  of  Virginia,  on  the  14th 
of  May,  1772.  His  father  and  mother  were  both  natives  of  Ire- 
land, and  emigrated  first  to  Newark,  Delaware,  and  subsequently  to 
the  western  frontier  of  North  Carolina.  Of  his  own  education,  and 
incidentally,  of  the  facilities  of  school  instruction  in  North  Carolina 
in  his  childhood  and  youth,  he  has  given  an  account  in  his  Autobi- 
ography, which  was  published  by  Lippincott  &;  Co.,  in  1855,  soon 
after  his  death,  which  occurred  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  on  the  0th 
of  July,  1853. 

I  was  destined  from  my  childhood^  being  the  youngest  and  the  pet  of  the 
familj,  for  a  liberal  education.  The  cause  of  this  destination  I  am  not  prepared 
very  positively  to  state.  It  ooiUd  not  have  been  the  influenco  of  the  custom  or 
fashion  of  the  place  in  which  I  was  bom.  On  no  other  boyf  within  my  knowl- 
edge,  was  such  an  education  designed  to  be  bestowed.  I  alone,  within  the 
whole  vicinity,  was  to  be  a  scholar. 

Ify  father's  family  mansion  was  neither  very  large  nor  very  commodious. 
Every  room  in  it  was  appropriated  to  some  indispensable  domestic  purpose.  I 
had,  therefore,  no  apartment  in  which  to  pursue  my  studies  alone  and  uninter- 
rupted. And  that,  to  me,  was  a  serious  grievance.  For,  though  many  persons 
profess  to  study  closely  and  without  annoyance,  in  the  midst  of  noise  and  bus- 
tle, such  is  not  the  case  with  myself.  I  have  never  been  able  to  apply  my 
mind  to  any  investigation  or  form  of  thought,  with  either  intensity,  profit,  or 
satisfaction,  much  less  with  pleasure,  except  in  silence,  at  least,  if  not  also  in 
solitude. 

To  remedy  this  evil,  when  but  a  boy,  I  spent  an  entire  school  vacation  term, 
engaged,  as  just  mentioned,  in  the  erection  of  a  small  but  neat  log  cabin, 
about  twenty  paces  distant  from  the  family  dwelling-house.  Tmo,  I  did  not 
erpct  the  entire  building  by  my  own  labor.  But  I  superintended  and  directed 
the  whole,  and  performed  in  person  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  work.  I 
shall  never  forget  how  severely  I  blistered  my  hands  by  the  helve  of  the  axe,  in 
felling  and  hewing  small  and  straight  white-oak  trees,  to  make  logs  for  my  »tudy. 
But  notwithstanding  the  uneasiness  produced  by  the  blisters,  their  stiffening 
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my  flDgera,  so  as  almost  to  unfit  me  for  using  my  pen,  and  the  unsightly  ap* 
pearance  they  communicated  to  my  hands,  I  steadily  persevered  in  my  enter- 
prise,  until  the  fabric  was  completed. 

By  the  close  of  the  vacation,  my  homely  domicil,  just  sufficiently  capacious  to 
hold  a  small  bed  and  table,  and  a  few  plain  rush-bottom  chairs,  was  finished.  And 
in  that  place  of  noiseless  retirement  did  I  spend  many  a  long  and  lonely  night, 
from  dark  till  near  daylight,  engaged  in  some  form  of  mental  exercise,  when  I 
was  supposed  by  the  iamlly  to  be  reposing  on  my  pillow. 

Such,  at  this  early  period  of  my  life,  was  my  ardor  in  quest  of  knowledge 
and  letters,  my  determination  to  attain  them,  and,  if  possible,  to  excel  in  them. 
And,  had  I  not  thus  labored,  I  could  never  have  succeeded  in  any  reputable 
degree  in  the  accomplishment  of  my  purpose.  For  this  assertion  I  could  ren- 
der several  plain  and  substantial  reasons,  one  of  which  is  as  follows :  My  teach- 
ers were  miserably  deficient  in  qualifications  and  means  to  instruct,  as  well  aa 
in  industry  and  conscientiousness  to  that  effect.  I  was  compelled,  therefore,  to 
depend,  in  a  gpreat  measure,  on  my  own  resources.  This,  however,  is  a  general 
truth,  involving  others  no  less  than  myself.  Every  person,  whatever  may  be 
his  opportunities,  must  be  self-taught,  else  he  is  not  thoroughly  taught  at  all. 

So  rude  and  letterless,  and  so  lamentably  destitute  of  the  means  and  oppor> 
tunities  for  education  was  the  tract  of  country  in  which  I  was  bom,  that  not- 
withstanding all  the  exertions  my  father  and  a  few  of  his  most  enterprising 
neighbors  could  make,  no  school  for  me  could  be  procured,  until  I  had  com- 
pleted a  portion  (more,  I  think,  than  the  half )  of  my  ninth  year.  And  to  it  I 
was  obliged  to  walk  a  distance  of  ifiore  than  three  miles,  along  a  slight  and  de- 
vious foot  or  cow-path,  through  a  deep  and  tangled  forest,  infested  by  wolves, 
wild  cats,  snakes,  and  other  animals,  whose  relation  to  man  was  the  reverse  of 
fKendliness.  But  though  I  occasionally  saw  those  lawless  rovers  of  the  forest, 
they  neither  injured  nor  annOyed  me,  nor  excited  in  me  the  least  apprehension 
of  danger;  or,  if  I  felt  a  little  dread  of  any  of  them,  it  was  of  rattlesnakes, 
vipers,  and  moccasins  or  yellow-heads,  too  near  to  some  of  which  I  at  times, 
incidentally  trod,  with  unprotected  feet — in  plainer  and  more  significant  lan- 
guage— barefooted.  For,  except  during  the  fh>sts  of  winter,  and  I  was  dressed 
for  some  particular  purpose,  ray  foot  was  never  encumbered  by  a  shoe ;  and  I 
need  hardly  add,  that  when  equipped  in  shoes,  those  appurtenances  were,  in 
material  and  structure,  sufficiently  homely. 

During  the  jwriod  of  my  life  which  I  am  now  describing  (and  to  myself  it 
was  one  of  peculiar  importance,  in  its  relation  as  well  to  the  development  and 
constitution  of  my  body  as  to  the  habits  of  my  mind,)  the  following  (Sunday 
excepted)  were  my  daily  movements : — 

Afler  an  early  country  breakfast,  T  set  out  for  school  carrying  with  me,  for 
my  dinner,  a  piece  of  Indian-corn  bread  and  a  bottle  of  milk  fresh  from  the 
cow.  Tljis  was  provision  made  for  my  body ;  nor  was  I  forgetful  of  a  like  pro- 
vision for  my  mind.  As  tributary  to  that  purpose,  I  also  carried  along  with  mo 
my  book  or  books,  and  in  due  time  my  slate  and  pencil,  which  I  brought  home 
with  me  in  the  evening  as  my  companions  and  instructors  until  bedtime,  before 
which  period  I  rarely  dismissed  them.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  was  left 
free  to  pursue  my  own  course  without  being  disturbed  by  requests  to  take  any 
concern  in  the  business  of  the  household ;  an  indulgence  which  contributed 
much  to  my  gratification,  and  not  a  little  to  my  benefit. 
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In  the  course  of  my  first  year  at  acfaool,  I  became  decidedly  the  best  speller 
.  and  reader  in  tlie  institution ;  though  several  of  my  school-fellows  were  much 
older  than  I  was,  and  had  been  two  and  three  years  under  tuition.  Yet,  when 
I  first  entered  school,  a  bare  knowledge  of  the  alphabet  constituted  my  only 
attainment  in  letters.  Within  the  year,  I  also  acquired  such  command  of  my 
pen  as  to  write  a  plain,  bold,  and  ready  school-boy  hand  (though  I  have  never 
written  an  elegant  one,)  and  so  for  mastered  figures  as  to  pass  with  credit,  and 
comparative  eclat  through  the  elementary  processes  of  arithmetic,  and  to  be- 
come expert  in  the  solution  of  questions  in  the  single  and  double  rules  of  three, 
as  well  as  in  the  form  of  calculation  called  practice ;  and,  in  the  crude  and  almost 
lett^less  community  in  which  I  resided,  such  attainments  were  regiirded  as  rep- 
utable scholarship. 

In  less  than  another  year  I  learned,  of  my  own  accord,  and  in  my  own  way, 
to  compose  letters,  addressed  to  imaginary  correspondents  (for  I  liad  no  real 
ones,)  of  which,  however,  I  now  reg^ret  that  I  never  preserved,  or  even  tliought 
of  preserving,  a  single  componition.  Added  to  my  attainment  in  the  art  of  let- 
ter-writing, I  hud  alFo  witliin  the  same  period  (long  before  the  end  of  tiie  second 
year)  acquired  all  the  remain iug  technical  scliool-knowledge  (and  ho  possessed 
no  other  sort)  which  my  teacher  could  impart  to  me. 

Before  the  close  of  raj^  second  scholastic  year,  my  father  removed  his  resi- 
dence and  family  from  Caswell  to  that  portion  of  Mecklenburg  which  now 
forms  Cabarrus  County,  not  far  from  the  southern  border  of  North  Carolina. 
In  that  tract  of  country,  which  was  not  quite  as  unenlightened  and  barren  in 
opportunities  and  means  of  education  as  that  which  lie  had  lefl,  lie  settled  for 
life,  and  commenced  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  a  new  and  very  valu- 
able body  of  land. 

Here  I  again  entered  a  common  English  schcol,  and,  in  five  or  six  months, 
Lad  the  good  or  bad  fortune,  according  as  the  case  may  be  considered  and  con- 
strued, to  be  accounted  a  better  scholar  than  my  teacher.  Th  s  fact,  however, 
when  taken  in  the  abstract,  and  strictly  interpreted,  spoke  but  moderately  in 
beliaT  of  my  scholarship.  The  standard  by  which  my  altainmentH  were  meas- 
ured was  far  from  being  a  lofty  one.  In  plain  terms,  my  teacher  was  again  an 
illiterate,  coarse,  and  conceited  empty  head ;  but  very  little  if  at  all  superior  to 
the  preceding  one,  of  whom  I  have  already  spoken.  I  ought  rather  to  pro- 
nounce him  inferior;  his  intellect  being  in  no  respect  better,  and  his  temper 
much  worse.  lie  often  severely  and  vulgarly  rebuked  boys,  and  inflicted  on 
them  at  times  corporal  punishment,  on  account  of  their  deficiency  in  lessons 
and  taskd.  which  he  had  shown  himself  to  be  unable  effectually  to  expound  to 
them. 

Such  were  the  two  individuals;  both  of  them  dolts  by  nature,  and  disgrace- 
fully letterless  and  uninformed,  to  whose  superintendence  my  P)ngliBh  school 
education  was  intrusted.  And  hero  tliat  course  of  education  terminated. 
The  entire  period  of  it  expended  but  little  beyond  two  years ;  perhaps  to  two 
an4  a  quarter. 

Early  in  my  twelfth  year  I  eonimeoced  the  study  of  the  ancient  kinguages. 
Here  again  I  led,  in  part,  the  life  of  a  forester.  Tlie  school-house,  to  which  I 
daily  repaired,  was  a  log  cabin  (the  logs  of  it  unhewn)  situated  in  a  densely 
wooded  plain,  upward  of  two  miles  distant  from  my  father's  dwelling.  And 
my  Dominie  (so  every  teacher  of  Greek  and  Latin  was  then  denonnnatcd)  was, 
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in  Bome  reBpecta,  of  a  piece  with  the  buildiDg  in  which  he  presided.  Though 
not  cast  in  exactlj  the  same  mold,  he  was  as  odd  and  outre  as  Dominie  Samp- 
son. Tet  was  ho  a  creature  of  great  moral  worth,  being  as  single-minded, 
pure,  and  upright,  as  ho  was  eccentric  and  unique;  and  he  had  an  excellent 
intellect  To  me  he  was  extremely  kind  and  attentive,  took  boundless  pains 
in  my  instruction,  and,  in  no  great  length  of  time,  taught  me  as  much  of  Latin 
and  Greek,  English  composition,  and  the  art  of  speaking  (alias  declamation,)  as 
he  knew  himself.  In  ''speaking/'  he  taught  me,  or  I  acquired  myself^  much 
more ;  for,  in  that  accomplishment,  he  was  lamentably  deficient.  Nature  had 
irrevocably  forbidden  him  to  be  an  orator.  His  lips  were  so  thin  and  skinny, 
tight-drawn,  yet  puckered  over  a  set  of  long  projecting  teeth  (making  his 
mouth  resemble  that  of  a  sucker,)  that  he  could  never  utter  a  full  masculine 
sound.  In  his  base  tones  he  sputtered,  and  squeaked  in  his  tenor ;  and  the 
treble  chord  he  could  not  reach  at  all.  His  person  resembled  a  living  mummy. 
It  was  little  else  tlian  a  framework  of  bone,  tendon,  and  membrane,  covered  by 
a  dingy-  skin,  so  tensely  fitted  to  it  as  to  prevent  wrinkles  His  entire  figure 
was  unmarked  by  the  swell  and  rounding  of  a  single  muscle.  Still,  I  say,  ho 
was  dcver,  in  the  highest  and  strongest  meaning  of  the  term.  Besides  in- 
structing me  much  better  than  any  other  teacher  had  done,  he  gave  me  whole 
tomes  of  excellent  advice,  which  was  highly  serviceable  to  me  in  after  years; 
and  which  even  now,  in  the  winter  of  my  life,  I  remember  with  a  flush  of  grat- 
itude and  pleasure. 

Soon  after  I  left  his  school  he  left  it  also,  and  repaired  to  Princeton  (in  New 
Jersey)  to  fit  himself  by  higher  and  ampler  attainments  in  coUege-learning,  for 
the  study  of  divinity.  His  sound  scholarship  and  general  merit  being  there 
dfecovercd,  he  received  soon  after  his  graduation,  as  Bachelor  of  Arts,  the  ap- 
pointment of  first  tutor  in  that  ancient  and  respectable  institution.  His  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  the  responsible  station  to  which,  though  unasked  for, 
he  was  thus  promoted,  was  all  that  could  be  desired — &ithful,  conscientious, 
and  able.  But  his  tenure  of  it  was  brief.  About  nine  months  fVom  the  time 
of  his  appointment,  the  united  toils  of  teaching  and  professional  study  struck 
him  down,  in  a  violent  fever,  accompanied  by  an  inflammation  of  the  brain, 
which,  in  less  than  a  week,  prove«l  fatal  to  him. 

Many  years  afterwards,  I  visited  the  cemetery  where  the  relics  of  my  early 
bene&ctor  were  deposited,  and,  not  without  some  diflQculty,  found  his  lonely 
and  neglected  grave,  honored  only  by  its  moldering  contents.  Indignant  at 
the  disrespect  with  which  it  had  been  treated,  I  had  the  wild  weeds  that  gprew 
around  it  plucked  up,  a  covering  of  fisher  sods  laid  over  it,  and  a  more  re- 
spectable head  and  foot-stone  erected,  to  mark  more  lastingly  the  consecrated 
spot  I  next,  with  my  own  hands,  placed  in  the  earth  around  it  a  few  flower- 
bearing  plants,  and  then  gazing  on  it  for  a  moment,  not  perhaps  without  a 
moistened  eye,  bade  it  a  feeling  and  final  farewell.  Poor  Harris  1  Grow  on 
and  around  his  grave  what  may,  neither  the  nettle  nor  the  thorn,  the  brier  nor 
tlie  thistle,  can  derive  from  his  clay  congenial  nourishment.  He  was  one  of  Qio 
purest  impersonations  I  have  ever  known  of  what  is  most  valuable  and  attract- 
ive in  mildness  and  amenity,  unsophisticated  kindness  and  good>nature. 

I  entered  next  an  institution  called  an  academy,  in  which,  together  with  the 
ancient  languages,  were  taught  a  few  branches  of  science  to  which  I  was  a 
stranger.    MucWto  ray  regret,  however,  1  found  that  also  to  be  but  a  meager  con- 
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cem.  Tlie  teachers  of  it,  though  neither  actually  weak  nor  ignorant,  were 
eqnallj  remote  from  being,  in  any  measure,  powerfully  gifted,  or  extensiyely 
informed.  But  tho  worst  feature  of  their  case  was,  that  they  were  destitute 
alike  of  skill  and  faithfulness  in  the  art  of  teaching.  But,  fiir  from  having  on 
me  the  slightest  influence,  througli  a  disposition  on  my  part  to  follow  tlieir  ex* 
ample  of  idleness  and  neglect,  tliat  example  but  rendered  mo  the  more  indus- 
trious and  energetic ;  for  now  I  clearly  perceived  that,  for  tho  accomplishment 
of  my  education,  I  must  depend  almost  entirely  on  my  own  resources.  To  this 
view  of  the  subject  I  adapted  my  measures,  with  all  the  assiduity,  judgment, 
and  firmness  I  could  bring  to  the  enterprise.  And,  l^y  tho  close  of  my  four- 
teenth  year,  I  had  made  myself  master  of  all  tlio  school  and  academical  learn- 
ing that  could  be  fumislied  by  the  institutions  of  tho  region  in  which  I  resided. 
Peiiiaps  I  might  amplify  my  representation  of  the  case,  and  say  that  I  now 
possessed  as  much  attainment  of  the  kind  referred  to  as  could  be  imparted  to 
me  at  any  institution  then  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina ;  for,  as  yet,  tho  Uni- 
versity of  that  State  had  not  been  founded. 

With  this,  I  close  the  account  of  my  Hterary  pupilage  in  the  South,  but  not 
of  my  literary  education.  That  process  I  still  continued,  with  unabated  ardor, 
though  I  changed  materially  the  mode  of  conductiiii,^  it;  a  measure  which 
formed  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  my  life. 

I  was  now  virtually  alone  in  the  world,  having  n)]lowed  both  my  parents  to 
the  grave,  and  to  no  control,  except  theirs,  had  I  ever  siibmittod ;  nor  from  any 
other  source  could  I  deign  to  take  counsel.  Too  younpr,  as  well  as,  in  my  own 
opinion,  too  superficially  educated  to  enter  on  the  study  of  a  learned  profession, 
and  not  having  at  immediate  command  a  sufTicieut  anioinit  of  funds  to  enable 
me  to  repair  to  one  of  the  distinguished  northern  colleges  for  tho  completion 
of  my  elementary  education,  I  was  induced,  by  a  complimentary  invitation,  and 
the  prospect  of  a  liberal  income,  to  place  myself  at  tlio  head  of  a  large  and 
flourishing  grammar  school,  situated  in  a  remote  aiul  wealthy  section  of  the 
state.  Tliat  institution  had  at  all  times  previously  been  under  tho  direction  of 
gentlemen  somewhat  advanced  in  years,  and  of  acknowledged  scholarship;  and 
it  contained,  at  the  time  of  my  appointment  to  it,  several  pupils  from  flve  to  ten 
years  older  than  myself. 

The  gentleman  who  had  preceded  me  in  the  direction  of  the  school  acted 
toward  me  with  a  degree  of  kindness  and  liberality  which  was  highly  honor- 
able to  him,  and  which  I  have  never  ceased  to  remember  with  gratitude. 

In  the  government  of  the  institution  I  found  no  difficulty.  Discarding  en- 
tirely tho  levity  of  youth,  in  which  I  had  never  but  very  moderately  indulged, 
and  assuming  a  deportment  sufficiently  authoritative,  mingled  with  affability 
and  courtesy  of  manner,  I  commanded,  from  the  Hrst  act  of  my  official  duties, 
the  entire  respect  and  deference  of  my  pupils.  Tho  elder  and  more  intelligent 
of  them  conformed  to  order  and  good  government  from  a  threefold  motive — the 
decorum  and  propriety  of  the  measure,  in  a  social  and  gentlemanly  point  of 
view — a  conviction  that  submission  to  rightful  authority  is  a  moral  duty,  which 
can  not  be  violated  without  disrejmte  among  the  enlightened  and  the  virtuous — 
and  a  sentiment  of  self-interest ;  for  they  had  tho  .siigacity  very  soon  to  per- 
ceive my  ability  to  bestow  on  them  lasting  benefits,  and  my  resolution  to  do  so, 
provided  they  should  deserve  them. 

A  given  portion  of  time  excepted,  which,  for  tho  benefit  of  the  school,  I 
deemed  it  my  duty  to  devote  to  social  intercourse,  my  intellectual  labors  be- 
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in  some  reBpecta,  of  a  piece  with  the  building  in  which  he  presided.  Thoagh 
not  cast  in  exactly  the  same  mold,  he  was  as  odd  and  outre  as  Dominie  Samp- 
son. Tot  was  he  a  creature  of  great  moral  worth,  being  as  single-minded, 
pure,  and  upright,  as  ho  was  eccentric  and  unique;  and  he  had  an  excellent 
intellect  To  mo  he  was  extremely  kind  and  attentive,  took  boundless  pains 
in  my  instruction^  and,  in  no  great  length  of  time,  taught  me  as  much  of  Latin 
and  Greek,  English  composition,  and  the  art  of  speaking  (alias  declamation,)  as 
he  knew  himself  In  "speaking,"  he  taught  me,  or  I  acquired  myself  much 
more ;  for,  in  that  accomplishment,  he  was  lamentably  deficient  Nature  had 
irrevocably  forbidden  him  to  be  an  orator.  His  lips  were  so  thin  and  skinny, 
tight-drawn,  yet  puckered  over  a  set  of  long  projecting  teeth  (making  his 
mouth  resemble  that  of  a  sucker,)  that  he  could  never  utter  a  full  masculuie 
sound.  In  his  base  tones  he  sputtered,  and  squeaked  in  his  tenor ;  and  the 
treble  chord  he  could  not  reach  at  all.  His  person  resembled  a  living  mummy. 
It  was  little  else  than  a  framework  of  bone,  tendon,  and  membrane,  covered  by 
a  dingy  skin,  so  tensely  fitted  to  it  as  to  prevent  wrinkles  His  entire  figure 
was  unmarked  by  the  swell  and  rounding  of  a  single  muscle.  Still,  I  say,  ho 
was  clever,  in  the  highest  and  strongest  meaning  of  the  term.  Besides  in- 
structing me  much  better  than  any  other  teacher  had  done,  he  gave  me  whole 
tomes  of  excellent  advice,  which  was  highly  serviceable  to  me  in  after  years; 
and  which  even  now,  in  the  winter  of  my  life,  I  remember  with  a  flush  of  grat- 
itude and  pleasure. 

Soon  after  I  left  his  school  he  left  it  also,  and  repaired  to  Princeton  (in  New 
Jersey)  to  fit  himscli|  by  higher  and  ampler  attainments  in  college-learning,  for 
the  study  of  divinity.  His  sound  scholarship  and  general  merit  being  there 
dfecovcrcd,  ho  received  soon  after  his  graduation,  as  Bachelor  of  Arts,  the  ap- 
pointment of  first  tutor  in  that  ancient  and  respectable  institution.  His  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  the  responsible  station  to  which,  though  unasked  for, 
he  was  tims  promoted,  was  all  that  could  be  desired — faithful,  conscientious, 
and  able.  But  his  tenure  of  it  was  brief.  About  nine  months  from  the  time 
of  his  appointment,  the  united  toils  of  teaching  and  professional  study  struck 
him  down,  in  a  violent  fever,  accompanied  by  an  inflammation  of  the  brain, 
which,  in  less  than  a  week,  prove«l  fatal  to  him. 

Many  years  afterwards,  I  visited  the  cemetery  where  the  relics  of  my  early 
benefactor  were  deposited,  and,  not  without  some  difficulty,  found  his  lonely 
and  neglected  grave,  honored  only  by  its  moldering  contents.  Indignant  at 
tlie  disrespect  with  which  it  had  been  treated,  I  had  the  wild  weeds  that  gprew 
around  it  plucked  up,  a  covering  of  fVesher  sods  laid  over  it,  and  a  more  re- 
spectable head  and  foot-stone  erected,  to  mark  more  lastingly  the  consecrated 
spot  I  next,  with  my  own  hands,  placed  in  the  earth  around  it  a  few  flower- 
bearing  plants,  and  then  gazing  on  it  for  a  moment,  not  perhaps  without  a 
moistened  eye,  bade  it  a  feeling  and  final  farewell.  Poor  Harris  1  Grow  on 
and  around  his  grave  what  may,  neither  the  nettle  nor  the  thorn,  the  brier  nor 
the  thistle,  can  derive  from  his  clay  congenial  nourishment  He  was  one  of  ^Jio 
purest  impersonations  I  have  ever  known  of  what  is  most  valuable  and  attract- 
ive in  mildness  and  amenity,  unsophisticated  kindness  and  good-nature. 

I  entered  next  an  institution  called  an  academy,  in  which,  together  with  the 
ancient  languages,  were  taught  a  few  branches  of  science  to  which  I  was  a 
stranger.    MucWto  ray  regret,  however,  1  found  that  also  to  be  but  a  meager  con- 
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cem.  Tlie  teachers  of  it,  though  neither  actually  weak  nor  ignorant,  were 
eqnallj  remote  from  being,  in  any  measure,  powerfully  gifted,  or  extensiyely 
inibrmed.  But  tho  worst  feature  of  their  case  was,  that  they  were  destitute 
alike  of  skill  and  faithfulness  in  the  art  of  teaching.  But,  far  from  having  on 
me  the  slightest  influence,  through  a  disposition  on  my  part  to  follow  tlieir  ex- 
amfde  of  idleness  and  neglect,  that  example  but  rendered  mo  the  more  indus- 
trious and  energetic ;  for  now  I  clearly  perceived  that,  for  the  accomplishment 
of  my  education,  I  must  depend  almost  entirely  on  my  own  resources.  To  this 
view  of  the  subject  I  adapted  my  measures,  with  all  the  assiduity,  judgment, 
and  firmness  I  could  bring  to  the  enterprise.  And,  by  the  closo  of  my  four- 
teenth year,  I  had  made  myself  master  of  all  the  school  and  academical  learn- 
ing that  could  be  furnished  by  the  institutions  of  the  region  in  which  I  resided. 
Perhaps  I  might  amplify  my  representation  of  the  case,  and  say  that  I  now 
possessed  as  much  attainment  of  the  kind  referred  to  aa  could  be  imparted  to 
me  at  any  institution  then  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina ;  for,  aa  yet,  tho  Uni- 
Teraity  of  that  State  had  not  been  founded. 

Witli  this,  I  close  the  account  of  my  Hterary  pupilage  in  the  South,  but  not 
of  my  literary  education.  That  process  I  still  continued,  with  unabated  ardor, 
though  I  changed  materially  the  mode  of  cotiductini^  it;  a  measure  which 
formed  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  my  life. 

I  was  now  virtually  alone  in  the  world,  having  followed  both  my  parents  to 
the  grave,  and  to  no  control,  except  theirs,  had  I  ever  submitted ;  nor  from  any 
other  source  could  I  deign  to  take  counsel.  Too  yt)ii!ijr,  as  well  as,  in  my  own 
opinion,  too  superficially  educated  to  enter  on  tho  study  of  a  learned  profession, 
and  not  having  at  immediate  command  a  sufilcicnt  amount  of  funds  to  enable 
me  to  repiiir  to  one  of  the  distinguished  northern  colleges  for  the  completion 
of  my  elementary  education,  I  was  induced,  by  a  complimentary  invitation,  and 
the  prospect  of  a  liberal  income,  to  place  myself  at  tlio  head  of  a  large  and 
flonrishing  grammar  school,  situated  in  a  remote  and  wealthy  section  of  the 
state.  That  institution  had  at  all  times  previously  been  under  the  direction  of 
gentlemen  somewhat  advanced  in  years,  and  of  acknowledged  scholarship;  and 
it  contained,  at  the  time  of  my  appointment  to  it,  several  pupils  from  five  to  ten 
years  older  than  myself. 

The  gentleman  who  had  preceded  mo  in  the  direction  of  the  school  acted 
toward  me  with  a  degree  of  kindness  and  liberality  which  was  highly  honor- 
able to  him,  and  which  I  have  never  ceased  to  remember  with  gratitude. 

In  the  government  of  the  institution  I  found  no  difliculty.  Discarding  en- 
tirely the  levity  of  youth,  in  which  I  had  never  but  very  moderately  indulged, 
and  assuming  a  deportment  sufficiently  authoritative,  mingled  with  affability 
and  courtesy  of  manner,  I  commanded,  from  the  first  act  of  my  official  duties, 
the  entire  respect  and  deference  of  my  pupils.  Tho  elder  and  more  intelligent 
of  them  conformed  to  order  and  good  government  fruin  a  threefold  motive — the 
decorum  and  propriety  of  the  measure,  in  a  social  and  gentlemanly  point  of 
view — a  conviction  that  submission  to  rightful  anthority  is  a  moral  duty,  which 
can  not  be  violated  without  disrepute  among  the  enlightt  ned  and  the  virtuous — 
and  a  sentiment  of  self-interest ;  for  they  had  the  s^iKncity  very  soon  to  per- 
ceive my  ability  to  bestow  on  them  lasting  benefits,  and  my  resolution  to  do  80^ 
provided  they  should  deserve  them. 

A  given  portion  of  time  excepted,  whicli,  for  the  benefit  of  the  schoo],  I 
deemed  it  my  duty  to  devote  to  social  intercourse,  my  intellectual  labora  be- 
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camo  DOW  more  incessant  and  iutense  than  tlicy  had  been  at  anj  previous  period 
of  my  life. 

Tlie  exercises  of  iDstnicting,  directing,  nnd  governing  during  the  day,  were 
comparatively  but  amusements.     My  real  labors  were  performed  by  candle-light 

Tliat  I  might  manifest  a  proud  and  triumphant  preparation  and  capability  to 
communicate  instruction  with  readiness  and  ease  in  all  the  branches  belonging 
to  my  departments,  and  establish  a  high  reputation  to  that  effect,  I  ran  over, 
every  night,  before  retiring  to  my  pillow,  the  matters  of  recitation,  especially 
those  of  the  higher  orders,  that  were  to  come  before  mo  on  the  following  day. 
Or,  if  I  had  any  number  of  evening  engagements  ahead,  which  were  to  be  of 
some  duration,  I  examined  in  one  night  the  subjects  of  recitation  for  the  corres- 
ponding number  of  succeeding  daya  For  my  resolution  was  settled,  never,  if 
able  by  any  possible  exertiou  to  prevent  it,  to  be  found  unprepared  for  my  duty 
in  the  slightest  particular. 

Owing  to  these  habits  of  unfailing  punctuality  and  industry,  accompanied  by 
corresponding  energy  and  perseverance,  this  was  one  of  the  most  instinctive 
periods  of  my  life.  It  gave  me  more  exalted  and  correct  ideas  of  precision  and 
accuracy  in  intellectual  action,  than  one  person  in  ten  thousand  entertains,  or 
than  I  had  previously  entertained — though  I  had  always  prized  and  endeavored 
to  a  certain  extent  to  practice  them.  It  also  taught  me  experimentally  the 
great  importance  and  value  of  strict  attention,  as  the  source  of  accuracy.  Nor 
did  it  fail  to  confirm  my  belief  of  the  truth,  and  elevate  my  opinion  of  the  use- 
fulness, of  Dr.  Priestley's  favorite  and  oft-repoated  motto :  "  Qui  docet,  discit :" 
he  who  teaches  others,  instructs  himself. 

During  tills  period  I  certainly  learned  more,  I  have  reason  to  believe  much 
more,  than  any  pupil  under  my  tuition.  But  whether  I  actually  learned  a 
greater  amount  or  not,  what  I  did  learn,  I  certainly  learned  much  more  thor- 
oughly and  accurately  thau  any  of  my  pupils — because  I  was  positively  and  on 
principle,  resolved  to  do  so.  And  resolution,  properly  directed  and  sufficiently 
persevered  iu,  can  and  does  accomplish  every  thing  within  the  scope  of  human 
power. 

From  this  institution,  which  was  called  the  Snow  Creek  Seminary,  from  being 
situated  on  a  stream  of  that  name,  not  far  from  the  foot  of  the  Bushy  Moun- 
tains, in  North  Carolina,  I  was  invited  by  a  body  of  gentlemen  of  standing  and 
influence,  to  engage  in  the  establishment  of  a  school,  of  a  similar  character, 
about  fifty  miles  distant,  in  a  still  wealthier  and  more  cultivated  tract  of  coun- 
try. This  invitation  was  llatfering  to  mo,  on  account  of  the  high  and  growing 
opinion  of  my  ability  and  qualifications  which  it  manifested,  and  I  promptly 
accepted  it.  To  become  the  founder  and  father  of  a  literary  institution,  about 
my  eighteenth  year,  was  deemed  by  me  an  achievement  not  unworthy  of  my 
ambition,  though  already  sufficiently  high  and  enthusiastic.  I  accordingly  em- 
barked in  the  enterjirise,  without  delay  or  hesitation,  planned  it  with  my  best 
judgment  and  skill,  and  urged  the  practical  measures  of  it  with  all  the  ardor 
and  energy  of  my  nature. 

At  the  head  of  the  Centre  Institute  I  continued  for  two  years,  during  which 
time  my  studies  were  of  a  more  miscellaneous  cliaractcr,  than  they  had  been  at 
any  previous  period.  My  reading  was  general — almost  exclusively,  however, 
of  a  substantial  and  instructive  nature,  very  little  of  it  being  either  calculated 
or  designed  for  purposes  of  amusement.    Though  it  did  not  exclude  works  of 
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tecfanicallj  so  denomimited,  it  consisted  chiefly  of  history  in  its  several 
depAitmeuts ;  biography,  travels,  public  speeches  by  distinguished  orators,  ser- 
mons included,  ably  written  lettcns  and  poetry.  Though  novels,  romances,  and 
other  works  of  naoral  fiction,  were  not  entirely  neglected  by  me,  they  were 
read  only  in  company,  attended  by  comments  and  illustrative  remarks,  with  a 
Tiew  to  afibrd  by  them  agreeable  entertainment,  and  such  instruction  as  they 
might  be  calculated  to  impart,  aud  never  during  my  hours  of  solitude  and  labor 
in  my  study.  Nor  did  I  fail  to  devote  some  portion  of  my  time  to  a  study  in 
which,  from  my  boyhood,  I  liave  peculiarly  delighted — that  of  the  phtli)s<>phy 
or  theology  of  nature,  under  a  strict  comparison  of  it  with  the  theology  of  rev. 
elation,  two  branches  of  knowledge  usually  called  **  natural  and  revealed  re- 
ligion." I  need  hardly  observe,  that  such  exercises  contributed  not  a  little  to 
expand  and  enrich,  mature  and  strengthen  my  mind,  ond  thus  prepare  it  the 
more  effectually  for  the  study  of  whatever  professional  calling  I  might  subse- 
quently adopt  For  it  is  a  mockery  to  call  divinity,  law,  and  medicine  "  learned 
professions,"  unless  those  who  profess  and  pursue  them,  are  learned  men.  And 
I  blush  for  the  professional  degradation  of  my  country,  when  I  feel  myself  com- 
pelled to  add.  that  such  is  far  from  being  the  cose  in  the  United  States,  under 
our  present  disgraceful  neglect  of  letters. 

At  that  era  of  my  life  I  also  commenced,  in  a  more  special  and  pointe<l  man- 
ner, the  study  of  human  nature;  not  by  the  peni?al  of  printed  books,  hut  of 
the  Book  of  Nature.  I  mean,  by  observation  on  people  around  nie.  My  tirst 
object  was,  to  attain  hucIi  a  knowledge  of  human  nature  as  might  quiilitV  ine, 
in  all  cases,  to  hold  intercourse  with  individuals,  and  society  at  large,  in  siK-h  a 
way,  and  on  such  terms,  as  might  be  most  becoming,  safe,  and  useful,  as  wvU 
toward  others,  as  in  relation  to  mys^'If.  Nor  did  I  confine  my  8tu<lies  to  tlio  ac- 
quisition of  the  knowledge  of  man,  on  a  very  limited  scale.  I  extendetl  tluin 
into  that  branch  of  natural  histoid',  denominated  Anthropology,  embracing  the 
whole  history  and  philosopliy  of  mnti. 

Having  never  designed  to  officiate  us  an  instructor  of  youth  for  more  tiian  a 
few  years,  the  time  had  now  arrived  when  it  was  incumbent  on  me  to  make 
choice  of  a  profession  for  life.  I  had  been  educated  expressly  for  the  Presbyte- 
rian pulpit — my  family  having  been,  through  many  generations,  strict  adherents 
to  the  Presbyterian  sect,  and  most  of  them  very  sternly  wedded  to  its  distinct- 
ive tenets,  principles  of  government,  and  form  of  worship.  But,  very  early  in 
Hfe,  and  for  sundry  reasons  satisfactory  to  myaelf,  I  had  ttmily  resolved,  and 
made  my  resolution  known  to  those  most  deeply  intereste<l  in  it,  not  to  devote 
myself  to  that  calling;  but  after  much  vacillation,  out  of  deference  to  my  futlu  rs 
objections  to  the  legal  and  military  professions,  I  was  induced  to  rclin<iui8h 
that  intention  also,  and  to  select  for  my  destiny  the  profession  of  medicine. 

Although  not  strictly  within  the  scope  of  this  article,  we  add  a 
few  extracts  relating  to  his  medical  studies. 

In  August,  1792,  young  Caldwell  repaired  to  Philadelphia,  to 
pursue  his  studies  under  the  auspices  of  the  Medical  Department 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  commenced  with  a  deter- 
mination to  succeed  and  distinguish  himself  in  them,  to  which  he 
sternly  and  diligently  adhered.     Soon  after  the  close  of  the  first 
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course  of  lectures,  be  subniitted  to^  Dr.  Rush  a  sketch  of  his  plan 
of  future  study  as  follows : — 

So  many  hours  for  reading  medical  and  scientific  works — so  many  for  works 
on  polite  literature  and  history — so  much  time  to  be  deToted  to  the  examination 
and  study  of  the  cases  of  the  sick  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital — so  much  to 
various  sorts  of  composition — and  so  much  to  exercise,  eating,  and  sleeping. 
In  this  scheme  of  engagement  was  included  an  attendance  on  two  courses  of 
lectures,  to  be  delivered  during  the  summer. 

Having  thrown  his  eye  over  tliis  plan,  ho  said  to  me,  in  a  sprightly  tone,  and 
with  a  pleasant  look;  "Your  plan  is  objectionable,  I  think,  in  two  points. 
You  have  allotted  to  yourself  no  time  for  amusement,  and  too  little,  I  fear,  for 
exercise,  eating,  and  sleeping." 

"  My  amusement,"  I  replied,  "  will  consist  in  my  dalliance  with  polite  litera- 
ture, especially  with  poetry,  and  the  enjoyment  of  botanical  excursions ;  and 
seven  hours  (the  npace  I  had  allotted)  are  amply  sufficient  for  exercise  and  re- 
pose. I  rarely  sleep  more  than  four  hours,  or,  at  farthest,  four  and  a  half  out 
of  twenty-four,  which  will  leave  mo  the  command  of  two  and  a  half,  one  for  my 
meals,  and  one  and  a  half  for  exercise.  And  that  is  as  large  a  portion  of  time 
as  a  young  man,  engaged  in  tlie  study  of  a  profession  and  in  the  general  culti- 
vation of  Ilia  mind,  and  who  means  to  deserve  the  name  of  a  student,  can  de- 
vote to  those  purposesL  Besides,  sir,  my  resolves  on  this  subject  are  not  so 
positive  as  to  be  either  immutable  or  iuflexibie.  An  occasional  and  slight  de- 
parture from  them,  for  the  sake  of  relaxation,  should  circumstances  require  it| 
will  be  quite  admissibleu" 

"  With  tliese  provisos,"  said  the  doctor,  "  your  scheme  is  admirable.  I  can  not 
suggest  to  it  any  amendment.  Had  I  prescribed  a  plan  of  study  to  you  my^eH 
it  would  have  been  much  less  strict  and  laborious.  Let  that  framed  by  yourself 
be  executed  with  judgment,  energy,  and  perseverance,  and,  with  your  talents, 
tliere  is  no  honor  in  your  profession  to  which  you  may  not  confidently  aspire, 
and  ultimately  attain.  But  your  health  must  be  cared  for.  And  remember, 
that  ill  relation  to  that,  and  in  every  thing  else  connected  with  your  studies,  you 
may  command  my  services."  And  thus  ended  an  interview  which  liad  been 
highly  grot  Tying  to  me,  and  proved  aflerward  usefiil. 

Dr.  Caldwell  in  1794  received  his  degree  of  M.  D.,  under  circum- 
stances (an  open  quarrel  with  Dr.  Rush,)  which  arc  still  remem- 
bered among  the  traditions  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  In  1815  Dr.  Caldwell  became  "Professor 
of  Geology  and  the  Philosophy  of  Natural  History  "  in  the  Faculty 
of  Physical  Sciences,  in  the  University.  In  August,  1819,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  "  Institutes  of  Medicine  and  Clinical 
Practice  "  in  Transylvania  University,  in  Lexington,  Kentucky.  He 
was  afterwards  the  organizer  of  the  Medical  Department  or  School 
of  that  University,  which  became  one  of  the  largest  and  most  lucra- 
tive to  the  professors  in  the  United  States. 
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The  following  conTenation  of  General  Marion,  jast  before  bis 
deatb  in  1795,  with  General  Horry,  and  the  views  of  the  former  on 
popular  ignorance  in  South  Carolina  and  the  value  of  Free  Schools, 
are  reported  in  the  Life  of  Marion  by  Gen.  Horry  and  Wecius. 

On  the  night  of  the  last  visit  I  ever  made  him,  obeerving  that  the  clock  was 
going  for  ten,  I  asked  him  if  it  were  not  near  his  hour  of  rest 

"  Oh  DO,"  said  he,  "  we  must  not  talk  of  bed  yet  It  is  but  seldom,  you  know, 
that  we  meet  And  as  this  may  be  our  last^  let  us  take  all  we  can  of  it  in  chat 
What  do  yon  think  of  the  titnea  f^ 

"  0  glorious  times,"  saia  I. 

"  Tes,  thank  God  I"  replied  he.  "  They  are  glorious  times  indeed ;  and  fully 
equal  to  all  that  we  had  in  hope,  when  we  drew  our  swords  for  independence. 
But  I  am  afraid  they  won't  last  long." 

I  asked  him  why  he  thought  so. 

"  Oh  1  knowledge,  sir,"  said  he,  "  is  wanting  I  knowledge  is  wanting  I  Israel 
of  old,  you  know,  was  destroyed  for  lack  of  knowledge  ;  and  all  nations,  all  indi- 
viduals, have  come  to  naught  from  the  same  cause." 

I  told  him  I  thought  we  were  too  happy  to  change  so  soon. 

"Pshaw  1"  replied  he,  "that  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  Happiness  signifies 
nothing,  if  it  be  no<  knowny  and  properly  valued,  Satan,  we  are  told,  was  once 
an  angel  of  light,  but  for  want  of  duly  considering  his  glorious  state,  he  re- 
belled  and  lost  all.  And  how  many  hundreds  of  young  Carolinians  have  we 
not  known,  whose  fathers  led  them  all  the  means  of  happiness ;  elegant  estates, 
handsome  wives,  and,  in  short,  every  blessing  that  the  most  luxurious  could 
d^ire  7  Yet  they  could  not  rest,  until  by  drinking  and  gambling,  they  had 
fooled  away  their  fortunes,  parted  from  their  wives,  and  rendered  themselves 
the  veriest  beggars  and  blackguards  on  earth. 

"Now,  why  was  all  this  hut  for  lack  of  knowledge  t  For  had  those  silly  ones 
but  known  the  evils  of  poverty,  what  a  vile  thing  it  was  to  wear  a  dirty  shirt, 
a  long  beard,  and  a  ragged  coat ;  to  go  without  a  dinner,  or  to  spungo  for  it 
among  growling  relations ;  or  to  be  bespattered,  or  run  over  in  the  streets,  by 
the  sons  of  those  who  were  once  their  fathers'  overseers ;  I  say,  had  those  poor 
boobies,  in  the  days  of  their  prosperity,  known  these  tilings  as  they  now  do, 
would  they  have  squandered  away  the  precious  means  of  independence  and 
pleasure,  and  liave  brought  themselves  to  all  this  shame  and  sorrow  ?  No,  never, 
never,  never  I 

"  And  so  it  is,  most  exactly,  with  nations.  If  those  tliat  are  free  and  happy, 
did  but  know  their  blessings,  do  you  tliink  they  would  ever  exchange  tliem  for 
slavery  ?  If  the  Carthagenians,  for  example,  in  the  days  of  their  freedom  and 
aelf-govemment,  when  they  obeyed  no  laws  but  of  their  own  making;  paid  no 
taxes,  but  for  their  own  benefit ;  and,  free  as  air,  pursued  their  own  interest  as 
they  liked ;  I  say,  if  that  once  glorious  and  happy  people  had  known  their 
blessings,  would  they  have  sacrificed  them  all,  by  their  accursed  factions,  to  the 
Bomans,  to  be  ruled,  they  and  their  children,  with  a  rod  of  iron ;  to  be  bur- 
dened like  beasts,  and  crucified  Uke  malefactors  ?  " 

"  No^  surely  they  would  not" 
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"  Well,  now  to  bring  this  home  to  opreelvee.  "We  fought  for  self-govern- 
ment; and  God  hath  pleased  to  gpve  us  one,  better  calculated  perhaps  to  protect 
our  rights^  to  foster  our  virtues,  to  call  forth  our  energies,  and  to  advance  our 
condition  nearer  to  perfection  and  happiness,  than  any  government  that  was 
ever  framed  under  the  sun. 

"  But  what  signifies  even  this  government,  divine  as  it  is,  if  it  be  not  known 
and  prized  as  it  deserves  ?" 

I  asked  him  how  he  thought  this  was  best  to  be  done. 

"  Wliy,  certamly,"  replied  he,  "by^rcc  wAooto." 

I  shook  my  head. 

He  observed  it,  and  asked  me  what  I  meant  by  that. 

I  told  him  I  was  afraid  the  legislature  would  look  to  their  popularity,  and 
dread  the  expense. 

He  exclaimed,  '*  God  preserve  our  legislatmre  from  such  ^ penny  wit  and  pound 
foolishness  I '  What  I  sir,  keep  a  nation  in  ignorance,  rather  than  vote  a  little  of 
their  own  money  for  education  I  Only  let  such  politicians  remember,  what 
poor  Carolina  has  already  lost  through  her  ignorance.  What  was  it  that 
brought  the  British,  last  war,  to  Carolina,  but  her  lack  of  knowledge  t  Had  the 
people  been  enlightened,  they  would  have  been  united ;  and  had  they  been 
united,  they  never  would  have  been  attacked  a  second  time  by  the  British. 
For  afler  that  drubbing  they  got  from  us  at  Fort  Moultrie,  in  1776,  they  would 
as  soon  have  attacked  the  devil  as  have  attacked  Carolina  again,  had  they  not 
beard  that  they  were  '  a  hovae  divided  against  itself;  *  or  in  other  words  had 
amongst  us  a  grreat  number  of  Tories  ;  men,  who,  through  mere  ignorance^ 
were  disaffected  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  ready  to  join  the  British  against 
their  own  countrymen.  Thus,  ignorance  begat  toryism,  and  toryism  begat 
losses  in  Carolina,  of  which  few  have  any  idea." 

General  Marion  estimated  the  pecuniary  losses  in  men,  slaves,  and  property  of 
South  Carolina  by  the  war  protracted  by  the  ignorance  of  the  people,  at 
$15,000,000,  and  referred  to  New  England  as  an  example  of  the  political  wis- 
dom of  public  instruction. 

"  From  Britain,  their  lathers  had  fled  to  America  for  religion's  sake.  Religion 
had  taught  them  tliat  God  created  men  to  be  happy ;  that  to  be  happy  they 
must  have  virtue ;  that  virtue  is  not  .V>  be  attained  without  knowledge,  nor 
knowledge  without  instruction,  nor  public  instruction  without  free  schools,  nor 
free  schools  without  legislative  order, 

"  Among  a  people  who  fear  God,  the  knowledge  of  duty  is  the  same  as  doing 
it  Believing  it  to  be  the  first  command  of  God,  "let  there  be  light,"  and  be- 
lieving it  to  bo  the  will  of  God  that  "  all  should  bo  instructed,  fVom  the  least  to 
the  greatest,"  these  wise  legislators  at  once  set  about  public  instruction.  They 
did  not  ask,  How  will  my  constituents  like  this  ?  Won*t  they  turn  me  out  ? 
Shall  I  not  lose  my  three  dollars  per-day  ?  No  !  but  fully  persuaded  that  pub- 
lic instruction  is  God*s  will,  because  the  people's  good,  they  set  about  it  like  the 
true  friends  of  the  people. 

"  Now  mark  the  happy  consequence.  When  the  war  broke  out,  you  heard 
of  no  division  in  New  England,  no  toryism,  nor  any  of  its  horrid  effects ;  no 
houses  in  flames,  kindled  by  the  hands  of  fellow-citizens;  no  neighbors  waylay- 
ing and  shooting  their  neighbors,  plundering  their  property,  carrying  off  their 
stock  and  aiding  the  Britisli  in  the  cursed  work  of  American  murder  and  sub- 
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jogation.  But  on  Uie  contrary,  witli  minds  well  informed  of  their  rights,  and 
hearts  glowing  with  love  for  themselves  and  posterity,  they  rose  up  against  the 
enemy}  firm  and  united,  as  a  hand  of  shepherds  against  the  ravening  wolves. 

"And  their  valor  in  the  field  gave  glorious  proof  how  men  will  fight  when 
they  know  their  all  is  at  stake.  See  Major  Piteaim,  on  lite  memorable  19th  of 
April,  1775,  marching  from  Boston,  with  one  thousand  British  regulars,  to  bum 
the  American  stores  at  Concord.  Though  this  heroic  excursion  was  oomroenoed 
under  cover  of  the  night,  the  fanners  soon  took  the  alarm,  and  gathering  around 
them  with  their  fowling  pieces,  presently  knocked  down  one-fourth  of  their 
number,  and  caused  the  rest  to  run,  as  if,  like  the  swine  in  the  gospel,  they  had 
a  legion  of  devils  at  Omr  Jxicks. 

"  Now,  with  sorrowful  eyes,  let  us  turn  to  our  own  state,  where  no  pains 
were  ever  taken  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  the  poor.  There  we  have  sees  a 
people  naturally  as  brave  as  the  New  Englanders,  for  mere  lack  of  knowledge 
of  their  blessings  possessed,  of  the  dangers  threalewd,  sufter  lord  Comwallis,  with 
only  sixteen  hundred  men,  to  chase  General  Greene  upwards  of  three  hundred 
miles  1  In  fact,  to  scout  him  through  the  two  great  states  of  South  and  North 
Carolina,  as  flir  as  Guilford  court-house  1  And,  when  Greene,  joined  at  that 
place  by  two  thousand  poor  illiterate  militia-men,  determmed  at  length  to  fighty 
what  did  he  gain  by  them,  with  all  their  number,  but  disappointment  and  dis- 
grace ?  For,  though  posted  very  advantageously  behind  the  cornfield  fences, 
they  could  not  stand  a  single  fire  from  the  Brltlsli,  but  in  spite  of  their  officersi 
broke  and  fied  like  base-born  ^'laves,  leaving  their  loaded  muskets  sticking  in 
the  fence  corners  I 

"But,  from  this  shameful  i^ight,  turn  again  to  the  laud  ot  free  schools;  to 
Bunker's  HilL  There,  behind  a  poor  ditch  of  half  a  night's  raising,  you  behold 
fifteen  hundred  militia-men  waiting  the  approach  of  three  tftotisand  British  reg» 
vkws  with  a  heavy  train  of  artillei-y  !  With  such  odds  against  them,  such  fear- 
ful odds  in  numbers,  discipline,  arms  and  martial  fame,  will  they  not  shrink 
fix>m  the  contest,  and,  like  their  southern  friends,  jump  up  and  run  1  Oh  no ;  to 
a  man  tliey  have  been  taught  to  read;  to  a  man  they  have  been  instructed  to 
hnoWj  and  dearer  than  life  to  prize,  the  blessings  of  freedom.  Their  bodies  are 
lying  behind  ditches,  but  their  thoughts  are  on  the  wing,  darting  through  eter> 
nity.  The  warning  voico  of  God  still  rings  in  their  ears.  The  hated  forms  of 
proud,  merciless  kings  pass  before  their  eyes.  They  look  back  to  the  days  of 
old,  and  strengthen  themselves  as  they  think  what  their  gallant  forefathers 
dared  for  libertt  and  for  tiiem.  They  looked  forward  to  their  own  dear  chil- 
dren, and  yearn  over  the  unoffending  millions,  now,  in  tearful  eyes,  looking  up 
to  them  for  protection.  And  shall  tfiis  infinite  host  of  deathless  beings,  created 
in  God's  own  image,  and  capable  by  virtue  and  equal  laws,  of  endless  pro- 
gression in  glory  and  happiness ;  shall  they  be  arrested  in  their  high  career,  and 
firom  the  freeborn  sons  of  God,  be  degraded  into  the  slaves  of  man  ?  Madden- 
hig  at  the  accursed  thought,  they  grasp  their  avenging  Hrelocks,  and  drawing 
their  sights  along  the  death-charged  tubes,  they  long  for  the  coming  up  of  the 
British  thousands.  Three  times  the  British  thou5>ands  came  up ;  and  three  times 
the  dauntless  yeomen,  waiting  their  near  approach,  received  them  in  storms  of 
thunder  and  lightning  that  shivered  their  ranks,  and  heaped  the  field  with  their 
weltering  carcasses. 

"  In  short,  my  dear  sir,  men  will  always  fight  for  their  government  ^pcording 
to  their  sense  of  its  value.    To  value  it  aright,  they  must  understand  it    This 
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they  can  not  do  without  education.  And  as  a  large  portion  of  the  citizens  are 
poor,  and  can  never  attain  that  inestimable  blessing,  withoat  the  aid  of  govem- 
nient,  it  is  plainly  the  first  duty  of  government  to  bestow  it  freely  upon  them. 
And  the  more  perfect  the  government*  tlie  greater  the  duty  to  make  it  well 
known.  Selfish  and  oppressive  governments,  indeed,  as  Christ  observes,  must 
*  bate  the  light,  and  fear  to  come  to  it,  because  their  deeds  are  evil.'  But  a 
&ir  and  cheap  government^  like  our  republic,  '  longs  for  the  light,  and  rejoices 
to  come  to  the  light,  that  it  may  be  manifested  to  be  from  God,'  and  well  worth 
all  the  vigilance  and  valor  that  an  enlightened  nation  can  rally  for  its  defensa 
And,  God  knows,  a  good  government  can  hardly  ever  be  half  anxious  enough 
to  give  its  citizens  a  thorough  knowledge  of  its  own  excellencies.  For  as  some 
of  the  most  valuable  truths,  for  lack  of  careful  promulgation,  have  been  lost ;  so 
the  best  government  on  earth,  if  not  duly  known  and  prized,  may  be  subverted. 
Ambitious  demagogues  will  rise,  and  the  people  through  ignorance  and  lot't  of 
changt^  will  follow  them.  Vast  armies  will  be  formed,  and  bloody .  battles 
fought  And  after  desolating  their  country  with  all  the  horrors  of  civil  war, 
the  guilty  survivors  will  have  to  bend  their  necks  to  the  iron  yokes  of  some 
stem  usurper,  and  like  bcas^t^  of  burden,  to  drag,  unpitied,  those  galling  chains 
which  they  have  riveted  upon  themselves  for  ever." 

This,  as  nearly  as  I  cnn  recollect,  was  the  substance  of  the  last  dicUogue  I 
ever  had  with  Marion. —  Weems*  Life  of  General  Marion, 

The  following  are  the  published  declarations  of  men  in  high  standing  in  South 
CSarolina  nearer  our  own  time : — 

Got.  Seabrook,  in  1 849  in  his  Message  remarks :  "  Education  has  been  pro- 
vided by  the  Legislature  f(9r  but  one  class  of  the  citizens  of  the  State,  which  is 
the  wealthy  class.  For  the  middle  and  poorer  classes  of  society,  it  has  done 
nothing,  since  no  organized  system  has  been  adopted  for  that  purpose.  Ten 
years  ago  [out  of  a  white  population  according  to  the  census  of  1840,  of  259,084] 
twenty  thousand  adults,  besides  children,  were  unable  to  read  or  write,  in 
South  Carolina.  Are  there  not  reasonable  fears  that  the  number  has  increased 
sinoe  that  period?" 

GrOV.  Hammond,  in  an  address  before  the  S.  C.  Institute  in  1857,  states: — 
"There  are  not  less  than  50,000  [out  of  300,000  white  inhabitants]  whose  in- 
dustry does  not  give  them  such  support  as  every  white  person  hi  this  country 
feels  himself  entitled  to." 

Chakcellor  Harper,  in  an  address,  printed  in  De  Bow's  Review,  in  remark- 
ing on  the  claims  set  forth  by  those  who  advocate  the  education  of  the  working 
classes,  asks:  "Would  you  do  a  benefit  to  the  horse,  or  the  ox,  by  giving  him 
a  cultivated  understanding  or  fine  feelings  ?  So  far  as  the  mere  laborer  has  the 
pride,  the  knowledge  and  the  aspiration  of  a  freeman,  he  is  unfitted  for  his  sit- 
uation, and  must  doubly  feel  its  infelicity." 

€k)v.  Adars,  in  1855,  urged  the  Legislature  to  make  at  least  an  effort  to  pro- 
vide elementary  education,  for  "the  poor  of  the  land  are  hopelessly  doomed  to 
ignorance,  poverty,  and  crime." 

A  Writer  in  De  Bow's  **  Industrial  Resources  of  the  South,"  remarks  of  the 
industrial  non-slaveholding  whites  of  South  Carolina,  "tliat  the  acquisition  of  a 
respectable  position  in  the  scale  of  wealth  appears  so  difficult,  that  they  decline 
the  hopeless  pursuit.  An  evident  deterioration  is  taking  place  in  this  part  of 
the  population,  the  younger  portion  of  it  being  less  educated,  less  industrious 
and  in  every  point  of  view,  less  respectable  than  their  ancestors.** 
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BABHDrO-OUT— nOX  "OBOBOU  SCSVES." 

We  have  not  been  very  saccessfal  in  gathering  the  printed  testi- 
mony of  the  dead,  or  the  viyid  reminbcences  of  the  living,  resptctr 
ing  the  internal  economy  of  schools,  public  or  family,  in  Georgia  or 
any  of  the  Southern  States,  prior  to  1800.  The  following  graphic 
sketch  of  ^Hhe  turnout"  of  the  schoolmaster,  from  Judge  Long- 
street's  "Georgia  Scenes,"  is  said  to  be  **  literally  true :" — 

Id  the  good  old  days  of  fescues,  abisafUfoB^  and  anp^rMuiXs,^  terms  which  used 
to  be  familiar  la  this  coantiy  during  the  Revolutionaiy  War,  and  which  lingered 
in  some  of  our  county  schools  for  a  few  jears  afterwards,  I  visited  mj  friend, 
Captain  Grififen,  who  redded  about  seven  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Wrightsbor- 
oogh,  then  hi  Richmond,  but  now  in  Columbia,  couotj.  I  reached  the  captatn^s 
hospitable  dome  on  Easter,  and  was  received  by  him  and  his  good  lady  with  a 
Georgia  welcome  of  1790. 

The  day  was  consumed  in  the  interchange  of  news  between  the  captain  and 
myself  (though,  I  confess,  it  might  have  been  better  employed,)  and  the  night 
found  us  seated  round  a  temporary  fire,  which  the  captain's  sons  had  kindled 
up  for  the  purpose  of  dyeing  eggs.  It  was  a  common  custom  of  those  days  with 
boys  to  dye  and  peck  eggs  on  Easter  Sunday,  and  for  a  few  days  afterward. 
They  were  colored  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  dyer ;  some  yellow,  some  green, 
some  purple,  and  some  with  a  variety  of  colors,  borrowed  from  a  piece  of  calioa 
They  were  not  unfrequently  beautified  with  a  taste  ant^  skill  which  would  have 
extorted  a  compliment  from  Hezekiah  Nilcs,  if  he  had  seen  them  a  year  ago,  in 
the  hands  of  the  "  young  operativea^^''  in  some  of  the  Northern  manufactoriea  No 
sooner  was  the  work  of  dyeing  finished,  than  our  "  young  operatives "  sallied 
forth  to  stake  the  whole  proceeds  of  their  "  domestic  industry  ^  upon  a  peck. 
Bgg  was  struck  against  egg,  point  to  point,  and  the  egg  that  was  broken  wat 
given  up  as  lost  to  the  owner  of  the  one  which  came  whole  fh>m  the  shock. 

While  the  boys*  were  busily  employed  in  the  manner  just  mentioned,  the  cap* 
tain's  youngest  son,  George,  gave  us  an  anecdote  highly  descriptive  of  the  Yan- 
kee and  Georgia  character,  even  in  their  buddings,  and  at  this  early  date. 
"What  you  think,  pa,"  said  he;  "Zeph  Pettibone  went  and  got  his  uncle  2UK:h 
to  turn  him  a  wooden  egg ;  and  he  won  a  whole  hatful  o*  eggs  finom  all  us 
boys  Tore  we  found  it  out ;  but,  when  we  found  it  out,  maybe  John  Brown 
didn't  smoke  him  for  it,  and  took  away  all  his  eggs,  and  give  'em  back  to  us 
boys;  and  you  think  he  didn't  go  then  and  git  a  guinea  egg,  and  win  most  as 
many  more,  and  John  Brown  would  o'  give  it  to  hun  agin  if  all  we  boys  hadn't 
said  we  thought  it  was  fair.  I  never  see  such  a  boy  as  that  Zeph  Pettibone  in 
all  my  life.  IIo  don't  mmd  whipping  no  more  'an  nothing  at  all  if  he  can  wui 
eggs." 

*  Thtfeaeue  was  a  sharpened  wire  or  other  instnimeat  used  by  Uie  preceptor  to  point  oat  Um 
ktlen  to  the  children. 

Abiattlfa  is  a  contraction  of  the  wocda,  **  a  by  itself,  a.**  It  was  uwial,  when  either  of  the  tow- 
eb  eomtitutetl  a  syllable  of  a  word,  to  pronounce  it,  and  denote  its  independent  character  by  tiM 
words  just  mentioned,  thus:  *'A  by  itself,  a,  c-o-r-n  com,  oeom;*'  "e  by  itself,  s,  v-i-l,  «vt/,*'  ate. 

The  character  which  stands  for  the  word  "aad**  {fit,)  was  probably  pronounced  with  the^saast 
MeoBpamineot,  but  in  terma  borrowed  ffom  the  Latin  lan^afe,  thus:  *'  &  ptr  $•  **  (by  itself)  1e. 
lleoc«,**anpersaiiU*' 
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This  anecdote,  however,  only  full  in  by  accident,  for  there  was  an  all-absorb- 
ing subject  which  occupied  the  minds  of  the  boys  during  the  whole  evening,  of 
which  I  could  occasionally  catch  distant  hints,  in  undertones  and  whispers,  but 
of  which  I  could  make  nothing,  until  they  were  afterward  explained  by  the 
captain  himself.  Such  as  "  I'll  be  bound  Pete  Jones  and  Bill  Smith  stretches 
him."  "By  Jockey,  soon  as  they  seize  him,  you'll  see  me  down  upon  him  like 
a  duck  upon  a  June-bug."  "  By  the  time  he  touches  the  ground,  he'll  think 
he*8  got  into  a  hornet's  nest,"  etc. 

"  The  boys,"  said  the  captain,  as  they  retired,  "  are  going  to  turn  out  the 
schoolmaster  to-morrow,  and  you  can  perceive  they  think  of  nothing  else.  We 
must  go  over  to  the  school-house  and  witness  the  contest,  in  order  to  prevent 
injury  to  preceptor  or  pupils;  for,  though  the  master  is  always,  upon  such  occa- 
sions, glad  to  be  turned  out,  and  only  struggles  long  enough  to  present  his  pat- 
rons a  fair  apology  for  giving  the  children  a  holiday,  which  ho  desires  as  much 
AS  they  do,  the  boys  always  conceive  a  holiday  gained  by  a  '  turnout,'  as  the 
sole  achievement  of  their  valor ;  and  in  their  zeal  to  distinguish  themselves  upon 
sudi  memorable  occasions,  they  sometimes  become  too  rough,  provoke  the  mas- 
ter to  wrath,  and  a  very  serious  conflict  ensues.  To  prevent  the.se  consequences, 
to  bear  witness  that  the  master  was  forced  to  yield  before  he  would  withhold  a 
day  of  his  promised  labor  from  his  employers,  and  to  act  as  a  mediator  between 
him  and  the  boys  in  settling  the  articles  of  peace,  I  always  attend;  and  you 
most  accompany  me  to-morrow."    I  cheerfully  promised  to  do  so.  , 

The  captain  and  I  rose  before  the  sun,  but  the  boys  had  risen  and  were  off  to 
the  school-house  before  the  dawn.  After  an  early  breakfast,  hurried  by  Mrs. 
O.  for  our  accommodation,  my  host  and  myself  took  up  our  lijie  of  march  to- 
ward the  school-house.  "Wo  reached  it  about  half  an  hour  before  the  master 
arrived,  but  not  before  the  boys  had  completed  its  fortifications.  It  was  a  sim- 
ple log  pen,  about  twenty  feet  square,  with  a  doorway  cut  out  of  the  logs,  to 
which  was  fitted  a  rude  door,  made  of  clapboards,  and  swung  on  wooden  hinges. 
The  roof  was  covered  with  clapboards  also,  and  retained  in  their  places  by 
heavy  logs  placed  on  them.  The  chimney  was  built  of  logs,  diminishing  in  size 
firom  the  gpx>und  to  the  top,  and  overspread  inside  and  out  with  red  clay  mortar. 
The  classic  hut  occupied  a  lovely  spot,  overshadowed  by  majestic  hickories, 
towering  poplars,  and  strong-armed  oaks.  The  little  plain  on  which  it  stood 
was  terminated,  at  the  distance  of  about  fifty  paces  from  its  door,  by  the  brow  of 
%  hill,  which  descended  rather  abruptly  to  a  noble  spring  that  gushed  joyously 
forth  fh)m  among  the  roots  of  a  stately  beech  at  its  foot.  The  stream  from  this 
fountain  scarcely  burst  hito  view  before  it  hid  itself  beneath  the  dark  shade  of  a 
field  of  cane,  which  overspread  tlie  dale  through  which  it  flowed,  and  mariced 
its  windings,  until  it  turned  from  the  sight  among  vine-covered  hills,  at  a  dis- 
tance far  beyond  that  to  which  the  eye  could  have  traced  it  without  the  help  of 
its  evergreen  belt  A  remark  of  the  captain's,  as  we  viewed  the  lovely  country 
around  us,  will  give  the  reader  my  apology  for  the  minuteness  of  the  foregoing 
description.  "These  lands,"  said  he,  "will  never  wear  out.  Where  tliey  lie 
level,  they  will  be  as  good  fifty  years  hence  as  they  are  now."  Forty-two  years 
afterward  I  visited  the  spot  on  which  he  stood  when  he  made  the  remark.  The 
sun  poured  his  whole  strength  upon  the  bald  hill  which  once  supported  the  se- 
questered school-house ;  many  a  deep-washed  gully  met  at  a  sickly  bog  where 
gushed  the  limpid  fountain ;  a  dying  willow  rose  from  the  soil  which  nourished 
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the  rencrable  beech ;  flocks  wandered  among  the  dwarf  pines,  and  cropped  a 
Econtj  meal  from  the  yale  where  the  rich  cane  bowed  and  rustled  to  every 
breeze,  and  all  around  was  barren,  dreary,  and  cheerlesa     But  to  return. 

The  bojrs  had  strongly  fortified  the  school-house,  of  which  they  had  taken 
possession.  The  door  was  barricaded  with  logs,  which  I  should  have  supposed 
would  have  defied  the  combined  powers  of  the  whole  school.  The  chimney, 
too,  was  nearly  filled  with  logs  of  goodly  size ;  and  those  were  the  only  pass- 
ways  to  the  interior.  I  concluded,  if  a  turn-out  was  all  that  was  necessary  to 
decide  tlie  contest  in  favor  of  the  bojrs,  they  had  already  gained  the  victory. 
They  had,  however,  not  as  much  confidence  in  their  outworks  as  I  had,  and 
therefore  had  armed  themselves  with  long  sticks,  not  for  the  purpose  of  using 
them  upon  the  master  if  the  battle  should  come  to  close  quarters,  for  tiiis  was 
considered  unlawful  warfare,  but  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  their  works  fh^m 
his  approachei^,  which  it  was  considered  perfectly  lawful  to  protect  by  all  man- 
ner of  jobs  and  punches  through  the  crocks.  From  the  early  assembling  of  the 
girls,  it  was  very  obvious  that  they  had  been  let  into  the  conspiracy,  though 
they  took  no  part  in  the  active  operations.  Tliey  would,  however,  occasionally 
drop  a  word  of  encouragement  to  the  boys,  such  as  "  I  wouldn't  turn  out  the 
master;  but  if  I  did  turn  him  out,  I'd  die  before  I'd  g^ve  up." 

At  length  Mr.  Michael  St  John,  the  schoolmaster,  made  his  appearance. 
Though  some  of  the  girls  had  met  him  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  tiie  school-house, 
and  told  him  all  that  had  happened,  he  gave  sig^s  of  sudden  aHtonishmont  and 
indignation  when  he  advanced  to  the  door,  and  was  assailed  by  a  whole  pUtoon 
of  sticks  from  the  cracks.  "Why,  what  does  all  this  mean?"  said  he,  as  he 
approached  the  captain  and  myself,  with  a  countenance  of  two  or  three  varying 
expressions. 

"Why,"  said  the  captain,  "the  boys  have  turned  you  out,  because  you  have 
refused  to  give  them  an  Easter  holiday.'* 

" Oh,"  returned  Michael,  "  that's  it,  is  it?  Well,  I'll  see  whether  their  parents 
are  to  pay  me  for  letting  their  children  play  when  they  please."  So  saying,  he 
advanced  to  the  school-house,  and  demanded,  in  a  lofty  tone,  of  its  inmates,  aa 
unconditional  surrender. 

"Well,  give  us  a  holiday,  then,"  said  twenty  little  urchins  within,  "and  well 
let  you  in." 

**Open  the  door  of  the  academy  "—{Michael  would  allow  nobody  to  call  it  a 
school-house) — "Open  the  door  of  the  academy  this  instant,"  said  Micliael,  "or 
I'll  break  it  down." 

"Break  it  down,"  said  Pete  Jones  and  Bill  Smith,  "and  we'll  break  you 
down." 

During  this  colloquy  I  took  a  peep  into  the  fortress,  to  see  bow  the  garrison 
were  afiected  by  the  parley.  The  little  ones  were  obviously  panic-struck  at 
the  first  words  of  command;  but  their  fears  were  all  chased  away  by  the  bold, 
determined  reply  of  Pete  Jones  and  Bill  Smith,  and  they  raised  a  whoop  of 
defiance. 

Michael  now  walked  round  the  academy  three  times,  examining  all  its  weak 
points  with  great  care.  He  then  paused,  refiected  for  a  moment,  and  wheeled 
off  suddenly  toward  the  woods,  as  though  a  bright  thought  had  just  struck  him. 
He  passed  twenty  things  which  I  supposed  he  might  be  in  quest  of,  such  as 
huge  stones^  fence  rails,  portable  logi,  and  the  like,  without  bestowing  the  least 
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attention  upon  them.  He  went  to  one  old  log,  searclied  it  thorouglily,  then  to 
another,  then  to  a  hollow  stump,  peeped  into  it  with  great  care,  then  to  a  hollow 
log,  into  which  he  looked  with  equal  caution,  and  so  on. 

"What  is  he  after?"  inquired  I. 

"Tm  sure  I  don't  know,"  said  the  captain,  "but  the  boys  do.  Don*t  you  no- 
tice the  breathless  silence  which  prevails  in  the  school-house,  and  the  intense 
anxiety  with  which  they  are  eyeing  him  through  the  cracks?" 

At  tliis  moment  Michael  had  reached  a  little  excavation  at  the  root  of  a  dog' 
wood,  and  was  in  the  act  of  putting  his  hand  into  it,  when  a  voice  fh>m  the 
garrison  exclnimed,  with  most  touching  pathos,  **  Lo'd  o'  messy,  he's  found  my 
eggs  I  boys,  let's  give  up." 

"  I  won't  give  up,"  was  the  reply  from  many  voices  at  once. 

"Rot  your  cowardly  skin,  Zeph  Pettibone,  you  wouldn't  give  a  wooden  egg 
for  all  the  holidays  in  tlie  world." 

If  these  replies  did  not  reconcile  Zephaniah  to  his  apprehended  loss,  it  at 
least  silenced  his  complaints.  In  the  meantime  Michael  was  employed  in  re- 
lieving Zepli's  store-house  of  its  provisions;  and,  truly,  its  contents  told  well  for 
Zeph's  skill  in  egg-pecking.  However,  Michael  took  out  the  eggs  with  great 
care,  and  brought  them  within  a  few  paces  of  the  school-house,  and  laid  them 
down  with  equal  care  in  full  view  of  the  besieged.  He  revisited  the  plaoee 
which  he  had  searched,  and  to  which  he  seemed  to  have  been  led  by  intuition; 
for  from  nearly  all  of  them  did  he  draw  eggs,  in  greater  or  less  numbers.  These 
be  treated  as  he  had  done  Zeph's,  keeping  each  pile  separate.  Having  arranged 
the  eggs  in  double  files  before  the  door,  he  marched  between  them  with  an  air 
of  triumph,  and  once  more  demanded  a  surrender,  under  pain  of  an  entire  de* 
struction  of  the  garrison's  provision& 

"  Break  'em  just  as  quick  as  you  please,"  said  George  GriflBn ;  "  our  mothers 
11  give  us  a  plenty  more,  won't  they,  pa?" 

"  I  can  answer  for  yours,  my  son,"  said  the  captain ;  "  she  would  rather  give 
up  every  egg  upon  the  farm  than  to  see  you  play  the  coward  or  traitor  to  save 
your  property." 

Michael,  finding  that  he  could  make  no  impression  upon  the  fears  or  the  ava- 
lioe  of  the  boys,  determined  to  carry  their  fortifications  by  storm.  Accordingly 
he  procured  a  heavy  fence-rail,  and  commenced  the  assault  upon  the  door.  It 
came  to  pieces,  and  the  upper  logs  fell  out,  leaving  a  space  of  about  three  feet 
at  the  top.  Michael  boldly  entered  the  breach,  when,  by  the  articles  of  war, 
sticks  were  thrown  aside  as  no  longer  lawful  weapon&  He  was  resolutely  met 
on  the  half  demolished  rampart  by  Peter  Jones  and  William  Smith,  supported 
by  James  Griffiu.  These  were  the  three  largest  boys  in  the  school;  the  first 
about  sixteen  years  of  age,  the  second  about  fifteen,  and  the  third  just  eleven. 
Twice  was  Michael  repulsed  by  these  young  champions;  but  the  third  effort 
carried  him  fairly  into  the  fortress.  Hostilities  now  ceased  for  awhile,  and  the 
captain  and  I,  having  leveled  the  remaining  logs  at  the  door,  followed  Michael 
into  the  house.  A  large  three-inch  plank  (if  it  deserve  that  name,  for  it  was 
wrought  from  the  half  of  a  tree*s  trunk  entirely  with  the  axe,)  attaclied  to  the 
logs  by  means  of  wooden  pins,  served  the  whole  school  for  a  writing  desk.  At 
a  convenient  distance  below  it,  and  on  a  line  with  it,  stretched  a  smooth  log, 
resting  upon  the  logs  of  the  house,  which  answered  for  the  writers'  seat 
Midiael  took  his  seat  upon  the  desk,  placed  his  feet  on  the  seat,  and  was  sitting 
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very  composedly,  when,  with  a  simaltaneoua  movemeDti  Pete  and  Bill  seized 
each  a  leg,  and  marched  off  with  it  in  quick  time.  The  conseqcDce  ia  obvious; 
Michaers  head  first  took  the  desk,  then  the  seat,  and  finally  the  ground,  ((or 
the  house  was  not  floored, )  with  three  sonorous  thumps  of  most  dolefiil  portent 
No  sooner  did  he  touch  the  ground  than  he  was  completely  buried  with  bojra. 
The  three  elder  laid  themselves  across  his  head,  neck,  and  breast,  the  rest  ar^ 
ranging  themselves  ad  libUum.  MichaeFs  equanimity  was  considcnibly  dia- 
turfoed  by  the  first  thump,  became  restive  with  the  second,  and  took  flight  with 
the  third.  Plis  first  effort  was  to  disengage  his  legs,  for  without  them  he  could 
not  rise,  and  to  lie  in  his  present  position  was  extremely  inconvenient  and  un- 
dignified. Accordingly  he  drew  up  his  right,  and  kicked  at  random.  Thia 
movement  laid  out  about  six  in  various  directions  upon  the  floor.  Two  rose 
crying.  ''Ding  his  old  red-headed  skin,"  said  one  of  them,  "to  go  and  kick  me 
right  in  my  sore  belly,  where  I  fell  down  and  raked  it,  running  afier  that  fellow 
that  cried  '  school  butter.'  "♦ 

**  Drot  his  old  snaggle-tooth  picture,'*  said  the  other,  "  to  go  and  hurt  my  wr% 
toe^  where  I  knocked  the  nail  off  going  to  the  spring  to  fetch  a  gourd  of  warier 
for  him,  and  not  for  myself  n'other." 

"  Hut  1".  said  Captain  Griffin,  "  young  Washingtons  mind  these  trifles  I  At 
him  again." 

The  name  of  Washington  cured  their  wounds  and  dried  up  their  tears  in  an 
instant,  and  they  legged  him  de  novo.  The  le/l  leg  treated  six  more  as  uncere- 
moniously as  tlie  right  had  those  just  mentioned;  but  the  talismanic  name  had 
just  (alien  upon  their  ears  before  the  kick,  so  they  were  invulnerable.  Tliey 
therefore  returned  to  the  attack  without  loss  of  time.  The  strugjjclo  seemed  to 
wax  hotter  and  hotter  for  a  short  time  aflcr  Michael  came  to  the  ground,  and  he 
threw  the  children  about  in  all  directions  and  postures,  giving  some  of  them 
thumps  which  would  have  placed  the  rvffle-shirted  little  darlings  of  the  present 
day  under  the  discipline  of  paregoric  and  opodeldoc  for  a  week ;  but  those  hardy 
sons  of  the  forest  seemed  not  to  feel  them.  As  Michael's  head  grew  easy,  his 
limbs,  by  a  natural  sympathy,  became  more  quiet,  and  he  offered  one  day's  holi- 
day as  the  price.  The  boys  demanded  a  week ;  but  here  the  captain  interposed, 
and  aAer  the  common  but  often  unjust  custom  of  arbitrators,  split  the  difference. 
In  this  instance  the  terms  were  equitable  enough,  and  were  immediately  ao 
ceded  to  by  both  parties.  Michael  rose  in  a  good  humor,  and  the  boys  were  of 
course.  Loud  was  their  talking  of  their  deeds  of  valor  as  they  retired.  One 
little  fellow  about  seven  years  old,  and  about  three  feet  and  a  half  high,  jumped 
up,  cracked  his  feet  together,  and  exclaimed,  "  By  jingo,  Pete  Jones,  Bill  Smith, 
and  me  can  hold  any  Sinjin  [St.  John]  that  ever  trod  Georgy  grit." 

*  I  have  nerer  been  able  to  Mtisfjr  mjaelf  clearly  as  to  the  literal  meanlnf  of  these  terros.  Thtj 
were  considered  an  unpardonable  insult  to  a  country  sehotil,  and  always  justified  an  attack  by  tbo 
whole  fraternity  upon  the  person  who  osed  Chem  in  their  heerinf .  I  have  known  the  scholars  por- 
•aea  traveler  two  mile*  to  be  reTen^ed  of  the  insoH.  Probably  they  are  a  corruption  of  "Tho 
adhooTs  better.**  *' Better^  was  the  term  commeniy  aaed  of  oU  to  denote  a  superior,  as  it  sooe- 
titam  i»  in  oer  day — "  Wait  till  yoar  betters  are  serTed,**  for  example.  I  conjecture,  therefore,  thm 
cxpMBsioa  joat  allodcd  to  was  one  of  challeni^,  cooCsmpt,  and  de6anee,  by  which  the  person  who 
wmi  hj  avowed  htmadf  the  awperiar  In  al  rcspecCi  of  the  whole  school,  from  the  preceptor  dowo. 
If  Miy  mam  emm  fire  a  better  areoaot  of  it,  I  shall  be  picaaed  tm  receive  it. 
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LETTEB  FROM  JEREMIAH  DAT,   D.  D^   LL.  D. 
I«ate  President  of  Yale  College. 

[Jbrkmiah  Day,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  was  born  in  the  Ecclesiastical  So- 
ciety of  New  Preston,  town  of  Washington,  Conn.,  of  the  Congre- 
gational Church  of  which  parish  his  father  was  pastor  for  fifty  years. 
He  entered  Yale  College  in  1789,  but  owing  to  infirm  health,  he 
did  not  graduate  in  regular  course  with  his  class,  but  in  1795.  He 
succeeded  Dr.  Dwight  in  his  school  at  Greenfield  Hill  (Fairfield,) 
for  a  year,  when  he  accepted  a  tutorship  in  Williams  College,  where 
he  remained  till  he  was  chosen  tutor  in  Yale  College  in  1798.  In 
that  institution  he  labored  faithfully  and  with  uniform  distinction 
as  Tutor,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  from 
1800  to  1817,  and  President  from  1817  to  1846,  when  he  resigned 
on  account  of  feeble  health,  universally  beloved  and  respected.  His 
"  i4tyc6ra,"  first  published  in  1818,  ^^Mensuration  of  Superficies 
and  Solids^'  in  1814,  his  ''Plane  Trigonometry ,''  in  1815,  his  ''Nav- 
igation and  Surveying^^^  in  1817,  were  very  widely  used  in  Acade- 
mies and  Colleges.  In  1865  he  was  the  oldest  living  graduate  of 
the  College,  a  noble  representative  of  the  olden  style  of  temperance, 

learning,  and  piety,     n.  b.  ] 

New  Haven,  August  IStJi,  1865. 

Dear  Sir, — My  earliest  attending  at  school  was  in  the  common  country 
schoola  Tho  teachers  were  men  of  no  superior  education.  I  was  taught  to 
read  and  ppell  in  Dilworth's  spelling  book,  an  English  work.  When  Webster's 
was  first  introduced,  it  excited  much  curiosity,  especially  his  making  a  single 
syllable  of  tion,  I  do  not  recollect  studying  any  arithmetic  previous  to  Pikers, 
whicii  was  then  studied  in  college.  The  scliool-houses  were  plain  wood  build- 
ings  of  one  story,  and  having  but  one  room.  I  began  to  study  Latin  by  my- 
self, in  my  tenth  year.  In  my  thirteenth  year,  I  went  from  New  Preston,  my 
native  place,  to  Waterbury,  to  epend  the  winter  in  an  academy,  studying  in  a 
two  story  brick  building.  My  teacher  in  Latin  was  a  gentleman  who  had  just 
been  graduated  at  Yale  College.  This  was  about  all  the  instruction  in  the  an- 
cient languages  whicli  I  received  before  entering  the  college  in  September, 
1789.  The  requisites  for  admission  were  four  or  five  orations  of  Cicero,  about 
as  much  in  Virgil,  and  the  four  Gospels  in  tho  Greek  Testament. 

Cordially,  Yours 

Jeremiah  Day. 
To  Hon.  Hexrt  Barnard,  LL.  D. 
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LBTTER  FROM  JUDGE  HALL,   WILUIKOTOK,   DEL. 

[As  is  well  known  to  the  student  of  our  educational  history,  the  writer  of  the 
following  letter,  who  is  still  living  (May  1865)  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  was  an  early, 
earnest  and  indefatigable  friend  of  popular  education,  and  at  one  time,  almost 
the  only  friend  of  this  description  in  the  State  of  Delaware.  Ho  was  mainly 
instrumental  in  introducing  public  schools  into  the  city  of  Wilmington,  as  well 
as  into  the  State,  and  gave  the  latter  such  efficiency  as  tliey  have,  through 
the  annual  meetings  of  the  Newcastle  County  Educational  Convention.] 

WiLMiNOTOX,  Del.,  March  31,  1865. 
Host.  Henrt  Barxard, 

Dear  Sir, — I  was  bom  in  Westford,  Mass,  December  24,  1780.  This  town 
lies  N.  W.  from  Boston,  about  28  miles;  Groton  is  on  the  west  of  it,  and 
Chelmsford,  a  comer  of  which,  barren  and  desolate  in  my  youth,  is  the  site  of 
the  city  of  Lowell,  is  on  the  east.  I  can  go  back  in  memory  to  the  common 
schools  as  they  wore  in  1785.  My  father  at  the  time  of  my  birth  resided  in 
the  center  of  the  town.  In  March,  1787,  he  removed  to  a  place  2^  miles  dis- 
tant I  have  a  fresh  memory  of  occurrences  more  than  two  years  prior  to  that 
removal 

My  grandfather  was  the  first  settled  minister  of  Westford.  He  was  a  zeal- 
ous advocate  of  common  schools  and  popular  cducHtion.  The  town  having  one 
year  deemed  themselves  excused  by  the  peculiar  liardiie8.<?  of  the  times  from 
making  provision  as  required  by  law  for  schools,  lie  nrmigned  his  charge  on 
whom  he  was  dependent,  with  much  oflensc  to  some  of  his  friends,  before  the 
General  Court  for  this  delinquency,  and  effect unlly  dispelled  the  notion  that  it 
could  be  allowed  in  any  case  to  omit  provision  for  .schools.  Whether  for  this 
or  other  cause,  I  believe  the  common  mind  in  Westford  was  more  decidedly 
favorable  to  schools,  with  juster  views  of  the  necessity  and  importance  of  them, 
than  in  tlie  neighboring  towns.  This  led  to  the  institution  of  an  academy  in 
the  town  in  1792.  although  the  town  in  wcahh  and  population  was  inferior. 

I  have  no  correct  knowledge  of  the  law  of  Ma.-8  eliuactts,  requiring  towns 
to  make  provisicn  for  common  schools,  either  as  it  was  in  1785  or  Is  now.  I 
believe  that  it  was  formerly  required  that  the  towns  in  their  yearly  meeting 
should  determine  a  sum  to  be  raised  by  taxes  for  schools;  and  this  should  be 
appoctioned  among  different  sections  of  the  town,  called  I  know  not  whether 
in  vulgar  or  legal  phrase,  squads.  I  believe  any  scholar  in  the  town  could  at- 
tend any  of  these  schools.  I  know  I  was  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  schools 
in  three  sections.  I  was  so  situated  on  the  place  to  which  my  father  removed 
in  1787,  that  I  was  2^  miles  from  the  school  in  the  center  of  the  town,  2  miles 
from  the  school  in  Stony  Brook  section,  and  1^  mile  from  the  northem  section 
in  wliich  we  resided.  I  attended  in  this  section  when  there  was  a  school,  and 
when  not,  in  tlie  center  or  Stony  Brook. 

The  winter  months  were  considered  school  time.  It  was  a  long  schcol  that 
was  kept  tlie  three  winter  months.  About  eight  weeks  was,  I  believe,  the 
common  time.  In  the  center  of  the  town  was  sometimes,  not  always,  a  srhool 
taught  by  a  female  in  summer.  A  man  teaching  8ch'x>l  in  the  summer  would 
have  been  thought  entirely  out  of  place — an  unnatural  appearance. 

Upon  my  first  knowledge  of  the  schools  there  was  n»»t  a  seho<jl-house  iu 
Westford.    A  room  was  hired  in  some  house  ani  filled  -.villi  desks  and  l/enclies. 
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I  attended  school  often  in  the  center  of  the  town,  also  I  attended  in  the  soath- 
em  section  and  the  Stony  Brook  section  in  such  a  room.  I  have  no  recollection 
of  convenience,  or  inconvenience ;  no  such  words  were  in  use  upon  this  subject. 

School-houses  were  built  in  1788,  I  believe.  People  probably  were  tired  of 
'  allowing  the  school  to  be  kept  in  their  houses.  The  frame  of  the  school-houso 
in  the  cepter  of  the  town  was  erected,  and  it  remained  for  months  uncovered. 
It  was  a  subject  of  jeers ;  it  was  said  the  frame  would  be  suffered  to  rot  and 
fidl.  In  the  section  in  which  my  father  resided,  a  school-house  was  built,  and 
I  went  to  the  school  first  kept  in  it.  I  have  fresh  on  my  mind  the  date  of  a 
letter  written  by  one  of  the  scholars — ^it  was  1789 — probably  January.  In  the 
winter  of  1791-2  I  attended  the  school  in  the  Stony  Brook  section;  it  was  kept 
in  a  room  of  the  house  of  a  resident  of  the  section.    It  was  taught  by  a  scholar 

Harvard  College. 

The  branches  tauglit  were  reading,  spelling,  writing,  ciphering.  Geography 
or  grammar  were  unheard  sounds.  DiIworth*s  spelling  book  was  at  first  the 
only  reading  book.  Toward  the  last  of  my  time  a  reading  book  of  Noah  Web- 
ster was  introduced:  it  contained  some  history,  and  Gibbon's  beautiful  narra- 
tive of  his  early  acquaintance  with  the  daughter  of  a  Presbyterian  clergyman, 
who  became  Madame  Neckar.  I  have  no  recollection  of  any  arithmetic.  Ci- 
pherers made  a  blank-book  of  a  quire  of  paper  ,*  their  sums,  and  the  process 
and  answer,  were  set  down  in  it.  The  teacher  depended  upon  his  ciphering 
(_  book  which  he  had  made  under  his  teacher. 

The  teacher  whom  I  principally  knew  was  a  young  man  of  Westford  who 
had  learned  in  the  common  school  to  read  fluently,  write  a  good  hand  and  ci- 
pher to  double  rule  of  three  and  practice.  He  was  smart.  He  was  married, 
and  had  a  small  farm.  In  winter  he  taught  school.  He  had  no  knowledge  of 
geography  or  grammar.  One  winter  the  school  in  the  center  was  taught  by  a 
scholar  of  Harvard  College.  lie  graduated  July,  1786.  I  suppose  it  was  tho 
preceding  winter.  In  the  winter  of  1791-2  the  school  in  Stony  Brook  section 
was  taught  by  a  scholar  from  Harvard.  Another  scholar  from  Harvard  taught 
the  school  in  the  center. 

In  1792,  September,  the  Academy  was  opened  at  Westford,  and  I  entered  it, 
and  was  in  it  and  in  Harvard  College  till  I  graduated  in  July,  1799.     I  knew 
little  of  common  schools  afler  this  date  of  1792.    Occasionally  a  scholar  of  tho 
Academy  was  employed  to  teach  a  school.    In  college  several  scholars  depend- 
ed upon  this  employment  as  an  aid  to  meet  their  college  expenses.    I  was  em- 
ployed one  winter  about  eight  weeks  in  a  section  of  Chelsea.    The  same 
branches,  reading,  spelling,  writing,  ciphering  were  taught ;  none  wishing  to 
go_  further. 
•      I  never  knew  any  of  geography  or  grammar  until  I  went  to  the  Academy. 
.  There  was  no  dictionary  in  the  common  schools.    The  teacher,  tho  young  man 
whom  I  have  mentioned,  had  one,  as  a  great  rarity,  and  he  remarked  as  a 
proof  of  superior  proficiency,  that  I  could  find  a  word  in  it  as  soon  as  he  could. 
'    I  was  nearly  twelve  years  of  ago  when  I  was  sent  to  the  Academy.    I  con- 
sider that  all  of  learning,  which  I  had  then  acquired,  was  not  equal  to  what 
^^ould  have  been  attained  by  six  months  application. 

The  Academy  was  at  first  decidedly  injurious  to  the  common  schools ;  for  all 
who  desired  tlicir  cliildrcn  to  be  educated,  sent  them  to  the  Academy ;  leaving 
Uie  common  schools  to  those  indifferent  and  heedless  upon  the  subject  of  edu- 
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catknL  What  has  since  been  the  effect  I  have  no  means  of  knowledge.  The 
Academy  still  continues ;  but  in  a  very  different  state  of  prosperity  and  influ- 
ence firom  that  in  which  it  was  in  the  first  years  of  its  existence;  in  1826  I 
went  to  see  the  school-house  which  was  built,  as  I  have  mentioned,  in  the  sec- 
tion where  my  father  resided.  It  would  have  senred  admirably  for  a  figure  In 
the  great  painting  of  the  end  of  the  world.  Eyen  yet,  nothing  seems  so  diffi- 
cult as  to  inspire  the  popular  mind  with  interest  in  the  subject  of  popular  edu* 
cation,  so  as  to  produce  care  and  pains  on  the  part  of  the  people  sufficient  to 
make  provision  for  the  instruction  and  training  of  their  children. 

In  1803,  Apri^  I  came  to  Delaware  and  settled  at  Dover.  There  was  thea 
no  provision  by  law  in  the  state  for  schools.  Neighbors  or  small  circles  united 
and  hired  a  teacher  for  their  children.  There  were  in  some  rare  places  school- 
houses.  There  was  no  school-house  in  Dover.  The  teacher  there  in  1803  was 
a  foreigner  who  hired  a  room  and  admitted  scholars  at  prices.  The  teachers 
frequently  were  intemperate,  whose  qualification  seemed  to  be— inability  to 
earn  any  thing  in  any  other  way.  A  clergyman  who  had  some  pretensions  as  a 
sdiolar,  but  had  been  silenced  as  a  preacher  for  incorrigible  drunkenness,  stood 
very  prominent  as  a  teacher.  In  the  best  towns  it  depended  upon  accident 
what  kind  of  school  they  had.  In  Wilmington  at  one  time  they  had  a  very 
good  teacher ;  he  made  teaching  respectable,  and  interested  parents  in  the  in- 
struction of  their  children.  In  Dover  we  sent  to  Harvard  College  in  1813  and 
procured  a  teacher  who  was  with  us  several  yeara  Afterward  we  were  left  to 
chance  but  fortunately  generally  had  a  good  school  But  even  in  the  best 
neighborhoods,  teachers  of  the  young  firequently  were  immoral  and  incapable; 
and  in  the  country  generally  there  was  either  a  school  of  the  worst  character 
or  no  school  at  all. 

In  1829  a  system  of  schools  was  instituted  for  our  state  by  the  Leg^ishiture. 
The  system  was  simple ;  dividing  the  counties  into  scliool  districts  of  convenient 
size,  and  giving  the  school  voters  of  the  district  power  to  elect  a  school  com- 
mittee of  three  and  determine  upon  the  sum  to  be  raised  in  the  district  for 
school  purposes,  and  investing  the  school  committee  with  full  power  over  the 
subject  of  a  school  for  the  district.  In  Newcastle  county  this  system  has 
worked  well.  In  Kent  and  Sussex  not  so  welL  The  difference  may  in  some 
degree  be  attributed  to  there  having  been  for  years  in  Newcastle  county  a 
school  convention  annually  assembled  to  discuss  the  condition  of  the  schools^ 
and  no  such  convention  in  Kent  or  Sussex. 

But  I  am  going  beyond  the  purpose  of  this  communication — to  show  the 
condition  of  common  schools  before  any  legal  provision  for  their  support  I 
therefore  dose,  having  trespassed  too  long. 

0  WiLLABD  Hall. 


/ 
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THB  SOUOOL-nOCSE  AND  SCHOOL  OF  XT  YOUTH. — ^BT  A  TEACHER,   (A.  BROBTBOK 

ALCOTT.) 

The  school  house  stood  near  the  center  of  the  district,  at  the  junction  of 
four  roads,  so  near  the  usual  track  of  carriages,  that  a  large  stoue  was  set  up 
at  the  end  of  the  building  to  defend  it  from  injury.  Except  in  the  dry  season 
the  ground  is  wet,  permitting  small  collections  of  water  on  the  surface,  and  the 
soil  by  no  means  firm.  The  spot  is  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  bleak  winds  of 
winter,  nor  are  there  at  present  any  shade  trees  near,  to  shelter  the  children  from 
the  scorching  rays  of  tlie  summer's  sun  during  their  recreations.  There  were  a 
few  formerly ;  but  they  were  cut  down  many  years  ago.  Neither  is  tliere  any 
such  thing  as  an  outhouse  of  any  kind,  not  even  a  wood  shed. 

The  size  of  the  building  was  twenty-two  feet  long,  by  twenty  broad.  From 
the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  it  was  seven  feet  The  chimney  and  entry  took  up 
about  four  feet  at  one  end,  leaving  the  school-room  itself  twenty  feet  by  eighteen. 
Around  three  sides  of  the  room,  were  connected  desks,  arranged  so  that  when 
the  pupils  were  sitting  at  them,  their  fkies  were  towards  the  instructor,  and 
their  backs  towards  the  walL  Attached  to  the  sides  of  the  desks  nearest  to 
the  instructor,  were  benches  for  small  pupils.  The  instructor's  desk  and  chair 
occupied  the  center.  On  this  desk  were  stationed  a  rod  or  ferule ;  sometimes 
both.  These,  with  books,  writings,  inkstands,  rules,  and  plummets,  with  a  lire 
shovel  and  a  pair  of  tongs,  (often  broken,)  were  the  principal  furniture. 

The  windows  were  five  in  number,  of  twelve  panes  each.  They  were  situ* 
Ated  so  low  in  the  walls,  as  to  give  full  opportunity  to  the  pupils  to  see  every 
traveler  as  he  passed,  and  to  be  easily  broken.  The  places  of  the  broken  panes 
were  usually  supplied  with  hats,  during  the  school  hours.  The  entry  was  four 
feet  square.  A  depression  in  the  chimney  on  one  side  of  the  entry,  furnished  a 
place  of  deposit  for  about  half  of  the  hats  and  spare  clothes  of  the  boys;  and 
the  rest  were  left  on  the  floor,  often  to  be  trampled  upon.  The  girls  generally 
carried  tlieir  bonnets,  Ac.,  into  the  school-room.  The  floor  and  ceiling  were 
level,  and  the  walls  were  plastered. 

Tlie  room  was  warmed  by  a  large  and  deep  fireplace.  So  large  was  it,  and 
80  little  efficacious  in  warming  the  room  otherwise,  that  I  have  seen  about  one 
eighth  of  a  cord  of  good  wood  burning  in  it  at  a  time.  In  severe  weather, 
it  was  estimated  that  the  amount  usually  consumed  was  not  far  from  a  cord, 
or  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  feet,  a  week. 

The  sdiool  was  not  unfyequently  broken  up  for  a  day  or  two  for  want  of 
wood,  in  former  years;  but  since  they  have  used  a  smaller  fireplace,  this  occur- 
rence has  been  more  rare.  TIio  instructor  or  pupils  were,  however,  sometimes 
compelled  to  cut  or  saw  it,  to  prevent  the  closing  of  the  school  The  wood 
was  left  in  the  road  near  the  house,  so  that  it  was  often  buried  in  the  pnow  or 
wet  with  the  rain.  At  the  best,  it  was  usually  burnt  green.  The  fires  were 
to  be  kindled  about  half  an  hour  before  the  time  of  beginning  the  school. 
Often,  the  scholar,  whose  lot  it  was,  neglected  to  build  it  In  consequence  of 
this,  tlie  house  was  f)^uently  cold  and  uncomfortable  about  half  the  forenoon, 
when  the  fire  being  very  largo,  the  excess  of  heat  became  equally  distressing. 
Frequently,  too,  we.  were  annoyed  by  smoke.  Tlio  greatest  amount  of  sufiering^ 
however,  arose  fh>m  excessive  heat,  particularly  at  the  close  of  the  day.  The 
pupils  being  in  a  hee  perspiration  when  they  retired,  were  very  liable  to  take 
cold. 
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The  veDtilation  of  the  school-room  was  as  much  neglected  aa  its  tempera- 
ture ;  and  its  cleanliness,  more  perhaps  than  either.  Situated  as  the  house  was, 
the  latter  might  seem  to  be  in  a  measure  unavoidable.  There  were,  however, 
no  arrangements  made  for  cleaning  feet  at  the  door,  or  for  washing  floors,  win- 
dows, ike  In  the  summer  the  floor  was  washed,  perhaps  once  in  two  or  three 
weeka 

The  winter  school  has  usually  been  opened  about  the  first  of  December,  and 
continued  from  twelve  to  sixteen  weeks.  The  summer  school  is  commenced 
about  the  first  of  May.  Formerly  this  was  also  continued  about  three  or  four 
months ;  but  within  ten  years  the  term  has  been  lengthened  usually  to  twenty 
weeks.    Males  have  been  uniformly  employed  in  winter,  and  females  in  summer. 

The  instructors  have  usually  been  changed  every  season,  but  sometimes  they 
have  been  continued  two  successive  summers  or  winters.  A  strong  prejudice 
has  always  existed  against  employing  the  same  instructor  more  than  once  or 
twice  in  the  same  district.  This  projudice  has  yielded,  in  one  instance,  so  far 
that  an  instructor  who  had  taught  two  successive  winters,  twenty-five  yean 
before,  was  employed  another  season.  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the 
exact  number  of  different  instructors  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  school 
during  the  last  thirty  years ;  but  I  can  distinctly  recollect  thirty-seven.  Many 
of  them,  both  males  and  females,  were  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age, 
and  a  few,  over  twenty-one. 

Good  moral  character,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  common  brancheo, 
were  formerly  considered  as  indispensable  qualifications  in  an  instructor.  The 
instructors  were  chiefly  selected  from  the  most  respectable  families  in  town. 
But  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  these  things  have  not  been  so  much  regarded. 
They  have  indeed  been  deemed  desirable ;  but  the  most  common  method  now 
seems  to  be,  to  ascertain  as  near  as  possible  the  dividend  for  that  season  from 
the  public  treasury,  and  then  fix  upon  a  teacher  who  will  take  charge  of  the 
school  three  to  four  months  for  this  money.  He  must  indeed  bo  able  to  obtain 
a  license  fh)m  the  Board  of  Visitors;  but  this  has  become  nearly  a  malter  of 
course,  provided  he  can  spell,  read,  and  write.  In  general,  the  .candidate  is 
some  favorite  or  relative  of  the  District  Committee.  It  gives  mo  great  pleasure, 
however,  to  say  that  the  moral  character  of  almost  every  instrv^otor,  so  far  as  I 
know,  has  been  unexceptionable. 

Instructors  have  usually  boarded  in  the  families  of  the  jpc^ils.  TSicir  com- 
pensation has  varied  fVom  seven  to  eleven  dollars  a  month  for  .males ;  and  Srom 
sixty-two  and  a  half  cents  to  one  dollar  a  week  for  femaJe^.  Within  the  last 
ten  years,  however,  the  price  of  instruction  hns  rarely  been  less  than  nine  dol- 
lars in  the  former  case,  and  seventy-five  cents  in  the  latter.  In  the  few  instances 
in  which  tho  instructors  have  furnished  thek  own  board,  the  compensation 
has  been  about  the  same ;  it  being  supposed  tluit  they  could  work  at  some  em- 
ployment of  their  own,  enough  to  pay  their  board,  especially  females.  The 
only  exceptions  whicii  I  can  recollect  are  two ;  both  within  five  years.  In  one 
of  these  instances  the  instruQtor  received  twelve  dollars,  and  in  the  other,  eleven 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  month. 

Two  of  tho  Board  of  Visitors  usually  visit  the  winter  schools  twice  during 
the  term.  In  the  summer,  their  visits  are  often  omitted.  These  visits  usually 
occupy  from  one  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half.  They  are  spent  in  merely  hearing 
a  few  hurried  lessons,  and  in  making  some  remarks,  general  in  their  character. 
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Formerly,  it  was  customarj  to  examine  the  pupils  in  some  approved  catechism ; 
but  this  praptice  has  been  omitted  for  twenty  years. 

The  parents  seldom  visit  the  school,  except  by  special  invitation.  The  greater 
number  pay  very  little  attention  to  it  at  alL  There  are,  however,  a  few  who 
are  gradually  awaking  to  the  importance  of  good  instruction ;  but  there  are  also 
a  few  who  oppose  every  thing  which  is  suggested,  as  at  the  least,  useless ;  and 
are  scarcely  willing  their  children  should  be  governed  in  the  school. 

The  school  books  have  been  about  the  same  for  thirty  years.  Webster's 
Spelling  Book,  the  American  Preceptor,  and  the  New  Testament,  have  been  the 
principal  books  used.  Before  the  appearance  of  the  American  Preceptor, 
Dwight's  Geog^phy  was  used  as  a  reading  book.  A  few  of  the  Introduction 
to  the  American  Orator  were  introduce  about  twelve  years  since,  and  more 
recently.  Jack  Halyard. 

Until  within  a  few  years,  no  studies  have  been  permitted  in  the  day  school, 
but  spelling,  reading,  and  writing.  Arithmetic  was  taught  by  a  few  instructors, 
one  or  two  evenings  in  a  week.  But  in  spite  of  a  most  determined  opposition, 
arithmetic  is  now  permitted  in  the  day  school,  and  a  few  pupils  study  geography. 

When  the  schools  were  opened,  especially  in  the  Fall,  many  of  the  children 
were  not  sent  immediately,  for  the  want  of  shoes,  clothes,  Ac.  They  were  als* 
apt  to  be  late  in  the  morning.  It  was  usually  near  10  o'clock  before  all  had 
arrived.  Many  were  also  very  irregular  in  attendance,  especially  in  the  winter. 
The  slightest  excuse  for  detaining  a  pupil  from  school,  seemed  sufficient.  But 
in  the  summer,  particularly  within  four  or  five  years,  their  attendance  has  beeu 
I  believe  rather  more  regular. 

Every  instructor  had  enough  to  do,  during  the  first  montli,  in  establishing  his 
rules  and  modes  of  instruction ;  which  were  generally  difierent  fi'om  those  of 
his  predecessor.  A  longer  time  was  necessary  for  the  pupils  to  regain  what 
they  had  lost 

In  teaching  the  alphabet,  it  was  customary  for  the  instructor  to  take  his  seat, 
and  pomt  to  the  letters  precisely  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  placed  in  the 
book,  A,  B,  C,  &a  If  the  pupil  could  name  the  letter  immediately,  it  was  well ; 
if  not,  he  was  told  it  After  going  through  from  A  to  Z,  the  double  letters 
were  also  taught.  Sometimes  the  process  was  inverted ;  beginning  at  the  bot- 
tom and  ending  at  A. 

To  teach  spelling,  a  lesson  was  assigned,  consisting  of  a  certam  number  of  ' 
columns  of  wocds  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  as  the  words  of  our  spellmg 
books  usually  are,  which  the  pupil  was  requested  to  study  over  and  over,  until 
he  could  recollect  and  spell  them  from  memory.  None  of  them  were  ever  de- 
fined for  him ;  nor  was  he  requested  or  encouraged  to  seek  for  definitions  for 
himself.  In  this  manner,  one  word  suggested  by  association  the  next;  the  sec- 
ond, the  third ;  and  so  on.  No  faculty  was  called  into  exercise  but  the  mem- 
ory. If  a  word  was  misspelled,  the  next  pupil  who  could  spell  it  was  allowed 
to  take  his  place,  or  "go  above  hun,"  as  it  was  called.  He  who  was  at  the 
head  of  the  class  at  evening  had  a  credit  mark,  and  sometimes  a  written  certifi- 
cate of  good  scliolarship.  Indeed,  emulation  was  the  only  motive  to  exertion 
which  I  ever  knew  employed  in  the  school,  except  compulsion. 

In  teaching  reading,  the  process  was  equally  mechanical.  The  instructor 
generally,  though  not  always,  read  the  first  verse  or  parag^ph,  and  sometimes 
read  with  them  in  his  turn.    The  mstructor,.  or  the  pupil  at  the  head,  made  the 
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oorrectioiia.  Theee  extended  no  farther  than  the  right  pronnnciation  of  the 
words,  and  a  measured  attention  to  the  pauses.  No  regard  was  paid  to  tones, 
and  little  to  emphasis  and  the  proper  inflectk>n&  "  Read  as  you  talk/'  was  a 
rule  seldom  given,  and  still  less  frequently  reduced  to  practice.  It  was  custom- 
ary to  read  the  Testament  and  Preceptor,  (the  principal  reading  books,)  gener- 
ally in  course.  There  were,  however,  certain  days  of  the  week  on  which  they 
used  to  read  only  selected  pieces.  These  consisted  of  some  able  oration,  and 
perhaps  a  dialogue,  with  some  of  the  more  difficult  poetry.  When  visitors 
called,  they  were  commonly  required  to  read  these  selections,  which  tliey  had 
learned  almost  by  heart  Some  who  were  most  successful  in  imitation,  had  also 
caught  some  of  the  appropriate  tones  aiitt  inflections  from  the  instructor. 

New  beginners  in  writing  usually  had  a  copy  of  straight  marks.  Over  the 
top  of  the  next  page  the  master  wrote,  Avoid  aUwring  company,  in  large  hand, 
which  the  pupil  was  required  to  imitate.  A  page  a  day,  that  is,  one  eighth  of 
a  common  sheet  of  foolscap  paper,  was  their  common  task  in  writing.  The  pu- 
pils' copies  were  usually  in  alpabetical  order,  and  during  U)e  first  year  almost 
wholly  of  coarse  hand,  ruled  (for  all  were  required  to  rule)  from  one  fourth  to 
hfdf  an  inch  wide.  Engraved  copy  slips,  instead  of  written  ones^  were  some- 
timesosed. 

When  arithmetic  was  taught  in  the  evenings,  the  instructor  usually  wrote 
sums  for  the  pupil  on  a  slate,  which  he  was  required  to  work.  More  recently, 
a  few  of  Daboll's  Arithmetics  have  been  used  as  guides. 

The  order  of  exercises  for  a  day  was  usually  as  follows. 

Prom  9  o'clock,  A.  M.,  to  15  minutes  past  9,  the  instructor  came  to  the  door 
with  a  large  ferule,  and  struck  several  times  on  the  door  poet  as  a  signal  for 
opening  the  school  Such  pupils  as  were  present  came  in,  and  either  took  their 
seats  or  crowded  around  the  fire.  Those  of  the  first  class  who  were  present 
read  in  the  Testament.  Tlie  lesson  consisted  of  from  two  to  four  chapters,  ac- 
oording  to  their  length.  The  time  usually  allotted  to  this  exercise  was  from 
twenty  to  thirty- minutes,  or  until  most  of  the  pupils  had  arrived. 

When  this  exercise  closed,  writing  was  attended  ta  In  the  winter,  copies 
and  pens  were  to  be  prepared,  ink  to  be  thawed  and  watered,  and  numbers 
wished  to  go  to  the  fire  at  once.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  the  second  class  usu- 
ally took  their  Testaments  for  reading,  but  received  little  attention  from  the  in* 
structor.  While  the  second  and  third  classes  were  reading,  the  instructor  usu- 
ally finished  copies  and  pens,  and  assigned  the  spelling  lessons  for  the  forenoon. 
Then  the  smaller  classes  were  to  be  taught  Those  who  were  able,  read  a  few 
sentences  of  some  of  the  easy  lessons  in  tlie  spelling-book,  while  others  merely 
read  over  the  words  of  the  spelling  lesson. 

At  about  half  past  ten  the  welcome  sound,  '*  You  may  go  out,"  was  heard. 
Every  one  made  his  long  "obeisance,"  and  was  immediately  in  the  street:  but 
in  from  five  to  ten  minutes  the  loud  rap  brought  them  to  the  place  of  obeisance, 
and  ultimately  to  their  seats  again.  Witliin  a  few  years  past,  the  custom  of 
having  the  two  sexes  go  out  separately  lias  been  introduced. 

The  rest  of  the  forenoon  was  spent  cliiefly  in  spelling.  The  school  closed  at 
IS  o'clock.  At  the  usual  signal,  "  Schoors  dismissed,"  a  scene  of  confusion 
commenced.  Some  jumped  and  hallooed :  some  rushed  for  the  door,  and  some 
were  thrown  down  in  the  crowd,  and  perhaps  hurt  But  at  all  other  times  thoy 
usually  went  out  in  good  order. 
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The  rap  on  the  door  summoned  them  at  1  o'clock.  The  American  Preceptor 
was  then  read  for  nearly  half  an  hoar  by  the  first  class,  and  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  by  the  second  Writing  went  on  again,  simultaneously  with  the  read- 
ing of  the  second  and  smaller  classes. 

When  the  course  of  lessons  was  finished,  a  short  recess  was  allowed  as  in 
the  forenoon.  On  coming  in  from  recess  or  intermission,  it  was  customary  to 
have  a  pail  of  water  and  cup  stand  by  the  door.  It  was  rarely  handed  round, 
but  every  one  helped  himself.  Some  when  heated  by  exercise,  drank  lai^ 
quantities,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  drank,  not  to  quench  their  thirst,  but 
to  cool  themselves. 

On  coming  in  from  the  afternoon  recess,  the  classes  were  all  exercised  in  their 
spelling  lessons  again,  beginning  with  the  youngest  After  spelling,  the  pauses, 
abbreviations,  numeral  letters,  Ac.,  were  recited.  They  were,  however,  barely 
repeated,  without  any  practical  application.  In  addition  to  these,  the  instructor 
usually  had  a  set  of  written  questions,  embracing  the  time  when  many  remark- 
able events  happened,  the  various  currencies,  tables  of  distance,  weight,  meas- 
ure, Ac.  The  first  class,  and  sometimes  the  second,  were  required  to  answer 
these  daily  until  they  were  perfectly  familiar.  Within  ten  years,  the  older 
classes  have  also  been  required  to  commit  the  introduction  to  the  spelling  book 
to  memory ;  but  it  was  always  repeated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  evince  most 
elearly  that  it  was  not  understood,  nor  did  the  instructor  oflen  attempt  any 
explanation. 

A  table  of  words  spelled  differently,  but  pronounced  alike,  was  usually  a  fa- 
vorite table  with  most  instructors.  It  consisted  of  four  pages  of  the  spelling- 
book.  It  was  .usually  studied  until  many  of  the  pupils  could  repeat  it  from  be- 
ginning to  end.    But  I  never  knew  any  teacher  require  his  pupils  to  apply  it. 

If  they  wrote  a  letter,  and  had  occasion  to  use  the  words  write  and  plam^ 
they  were  almost  as  likely  to  be  spelled  wright  and  plane,  as  in  the  proper 
manner. 

The  exercises  of  the  day  were  usually  dosed  by  calling  the  roll  or  catalogue 
of  pupils ;  by  announcing  the  name  of  the  scholar  whose  turn  it  was  to  make 
the  fire  next  morning;  and  by  giving  the  most  positive  orders  for  every  pupil 
to  '*  go  stnught  home,  and  be  civil  to  every  body  he  might  meet  with.'*  Once 
a  week,  the  writers  were  required  to  write  each  a  line  for  examination.  They 
were  then  numbered  according  to  their  excellence.  He  whose  line  was  No.  1, 
was  allowed  to  have  the  first  choice  among  the  seats ;  No.  2,  the  second,  and 
80  on.  About  once  a  week  they  were  also  allowed  to  choose  sides  for  spelling, 
which  usually  took  up  about  half  of  the  afternoon,  and  was  attended  with  much 
evident  effort  to  defraud,  and  many  exhibitions  of  envy,  jealousy  and  the  spirit 
of  contention.  The  side  or  party  who  misspelled  the  smallest  number  of 
words  was  declared  to  have  heat ;  and  they  usually  manifested  much  triumph. 

Dialogues,  too,  were  sometimes  committed  to  memory,  and  repeated.  They 
were  usually  of  the  coarser  kind,  and  such  as  were  calculated  to  elicit  the 
worst  passions,  and  describe  the  worst  actions  of  men,  such  as  revenge,  duelling, 
u-eachery,  murder,  assassination  and  war. 

This  school,  for  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  period  here  referred  to,  was 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  average  of  the  schools  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
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It  was  our  misfortune,  in  bojbood,  to  go  to  a  District  School  It  was  a  little 
aqnare  pine  building,  blazing  in  the  sun,  upon  the  liigliway,  without  a  tree  ibr 
shade  or  sight  near  it;  without  bush,  yard,  fence,  or  circumstance  to  take  offits 
bare,  cold,  hard,  hateful  look. — Before  the  door,  in  winter,  was  the  pile  of  wood 
for  fuel,  and  in  summer,  there  were  all  the  chips  of  tlie  winter's  wood.  In 
winter,  we  were  squeezed  into  the  reoess  of  tlie  farthest  comer,  among 
fittle  boys,  who  seemed  to  be  sent  to  school  merely  to  fill  up  the  chinks 
between  the  bigger  boys.  Certainly  we  were  never  sent  for  any  such  absurd 
purpose  as  an  education.  There  were  the  great  scholars — the  school  in  winter 
was  for  ihem^  not  for  us  picanninies. — ^We  were  read  and  spelt  twice  a  day,  un- 
less something  happened  to  prevent,  which  did  happen  about  every  other  day. 
For  the  rest  of  the  time  we  were  busy  in  keeping  still.  And  a  time  we  always 
had  of  it  Our  shoes  always  would  be  scraping  on  the  floor,  or  knocking  the 
shins  of  urchins  who  were  also  being  "  educated."  All  of  our  little  legs  together, 
(poor,  tired,  nervous,  restless  legs,  with  nothing  to  do,)  would  fill  up  the  comer 
with  such  a  noise,  that  every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  the  master  would  bring 
down  his  two-foot  hickory  ferule  on  the  desk  with  a  clap  that  sent  shivers 
though  our  hearts,  to  think  how  that  would  have  felt,  if  it  had  fallen  somewhere 
else;  and  then,  with  a  look  that  swept  us  all  into  utter  extremity  of  stillness, 
he  would  cry,  "silence!  in  that  comer !"  It  would  last  for  a  few  minutes;  but, 
little  boys*  memories  are  not  capacious. — Moreover,  some  of  the  boys  had  mis- 
diie^  and  some  had  mirthfUlness,  and  some  had  both  together.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  just  when  we  were  the  most  afVaid  to  laugh,  we  saw  the  most 
comical  things.  Temptations,  which  we  could  have  vanquished  with  a  smile 
out  in  the  tree  air,  were  irresistible  in  our  little  comer,  where  a  laugh  and  a 
spank  were  very  apt  to  woo  each  other.  So,  we  would  hold  on,  and  fill  up; 
and  others  would  hold  on 'and  fill  up  too;  till  by-and-by  the  weakest  would 
let  go  a  mere  whiffet  of  a  laugh,  and  then  down  went  all  the  precautions,  and 
one  went  ofl^  and  another,  and  another,  touching  the  others  off"  like  a  pack  of 
fire  crackers !  It  was  in  vain  to  deny  it  But  as  the  process  of  snapping  our 
heads,  and  pulling  our  ears  went  on  with  primitive  sobriety,  we  each  in  turn, 
with  tearful  eyes,  and  blubbering  lips,  **  declared  we  did  not  mean  to,"  and  that 
was  tme ;  and  that  "•  we  wouldn't  do  so  any  more,"  and  that  was  a  lie,  how- 
ever unintentional ;  for  we  never  fkiled  to  do  just  so  again,  and  that  about  onoe 
an  hour  all  day  long. 

Besides  this,  our  principal  business  was  to  shake  and  shiver  at  the  beginning 
of  the  school  for  very  cold ;  and  to  sweat  and  stew  for  the  rest  of  the  time,  be- 
fore the  fervid  glances  of  a  great  box  iron-stove,  red-hot  There  was  one  great 
event  of  horror  and  two  of  pleasure ;  the  first  was  the  act  of  going  to  scJtoo^ 
comprehending  the  leaving  off  play,  the  face-washing  and  clothes-inspecting,  the 
temporary  play  spell  before  the  master  came,  the  outcry  "there  he  is;  the 
master  is  coming,"  the  hurly-burly  rush,  and  the  noisy  clattering  to  our  seats. 
The  otlier  two  events  of  pleasure,  were  the  play-spell  and  the  dismission.  Oh 
dear!  can  there  be  any  thing  worse  for  a  lively,  muscular,  mirthful,  active  little 
boy,  than  going  to  a  winter  district-school?  Yes.  Going  to  a  summer  district- 
school  I  There  is  no  comparison.  The  one  is  the  Miltonic  depth,  below  the 
deepest  depth. 
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A  woman  kept  the  school,  sharp,  precise,  unsjmpathetic,  keen  and  untiring. 
Of  all  ingenious  ways  of  firetting  little  boys,  doubtless  her  ways  were  the  most 
expert  Not  a  tree  to  shelter  the  house,  the  sun  beat  down  on  the  shingles  and 
dap-boards  till  the  pine  knots  shed  pitchy  tears ;  and  the  air  was  redolent  of 
hot  pine  wood  smell.  The  benches  were  slabs  with  legs  in  them.  The  desks 
were  slabs  at  an  angle,  cut,  hacked,  scratched;  each  year*s  edition  of  jack-knife 
literature  overlaying  its  predecessor,  until  it  then  were  cuttings  and  carvings 
two  or  three  inches  deep.  But  if  uw  cut  a  morsel,  or  sluck  in  pins,  or  pinched 
off  splinters,  the  little  sharp-eyed  mistress  was  on  hand,  and  one  look  of  her  eye 
was  worse  than  a  sliver  in  our  foot^  and  one  nip  of  her  fingers  was  equal  to  a 
Jab  of  a  pin ;  for  wo  had  tried  both. 

We  envied  the  flies — merry  fellows;  bouncing  about,  tasting  that  apple  skin, 
patting  away  at  that  crumb  of  bread ;  now  out  the  window,  then  in  again ;  on 
your  nose,  on  neighbor's  cheek,  off  to  the  very  school-ma'am's  lips ;  dodging 
her  slap,  and  then  letting  off  a  real  round  and  round  buzz,  up,  down,  this  way, 
that  way,  and  every  way.  Oh,  we  envied  the  flies  more  than  any  thing  exoept 
the  birds.  The  windows  were  so  high  that  we  could  not  see  the  grassy  mead- 
ows; but  we  could  see  the  tops  of  distant  trees,  and  the  far,  deep,  boundleas 
blue  sky.  There  flew  the  robins ;  there  went  the  bluebirds ;  and  there  went 
we.  We  followed  that  old  Polyglott^  the  skunk-blackbird,  and  heard  him  describe 
the  way  that  they  talked  at  the  winding  up  of  the  Tower  of  Babel.  We  thanked 
every  meadow-lark  that  sung  on,  rejoicing  as  it  flew.  Now  and  then  a  "  diip- 
ping-bird  '*  would  flutter  on  the  very  window-sill,  turn  its  little  head  side-wise^ 
and  peer  in  on  the  medley  of  boys  and  girls.  Long  before  we  knew  it  was  in 
Scripture,  we  sighed :  "  Oh  that  we  had  the  wings  of  a  bird  " — we  would  fly 
away,  and  be  out  of  this  hateful  school.  As  for  learning,  the  sum  of  all  that  we 
ever  got  at  a  district-school,  would  not  cover  the  first  ten  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
One  good,  kind,  story-tell'mg,  Bible-rehearsing  aunt  at  home,  with  apples  and 
ginger-bread  premiums,  is  worth  all  the  school-ma'ams  that  ever  stood  by  to  see ' 
poor  little  fellows  roast  in  those  boy-traps  called  district-schools. 

But  this  was  thirty-five  years  ago.  Doubtless  it  is  all  changed  long  since 
then.  We  moan  inside;  for  certainly  there  are  but  few  school-houses  that  we 
have  seen  in  New  England,  whose  outside  was  much  changed.  There  is  a 
beautifVil  house  in  Salisbury,  Conn.,  just  on  the  edge  of  tlie  woods.  It  is  worth 
gou3g  miles  to  see  how  a  school-house  oug?U  to  look.  But  generally  the  barren- 
est  spot  is  chosen,  the  most  utterly  homely  buildmg  is  erected,  without  a  tree  or 
shrub ;  and  then  those  that  can't  do  better,  pass  their  pilgrimage  of  childhood 
education  there. 

We  are  prejudiced  of  course.  Our  views  and  feelings  are  not  to  be  trusted. 
They  are  good  for  nothing  except  to  show  what  an  effect  our  school-days  left 
upon  us.  We  abhor  the  thought' of  a  school. — ^We  do  not  go  into  them  if  we 
can  avoid  it  Our  boyhood  experience  has  pervaded  our  memory  with  such 
images,  as  breed  a  repugnance  to  district-schools,  which  we  fear  we  shall  not  lay 
aside,  until  we  lay  aside  every  thing  in  the  gprave.  We  are  sincerely  glad,  that 
it  is  not  80  with  every  body.  There  are  thousands  who  revert  witli  pleasure  to 
thoee  days.    We  are  glad  of  it    But  we  look  on  such  with  astonishment 
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Ms.  Edttob  : — Convuioed  that  I  can  not  be  better  employed  than  In  pro- 
moting the  interests  of  education,  and  especially  that  of  females,  fVom  wbote 
nurseries  we  are  to  receive  men  of  wisdom,  to  flU  every  department  of  useAil 
inflaence  in  society,  I  cheerfully  comply  with  your  request,  to  state  what  I 
know  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Female  Education  in  this  country,  during  the 
kalf-cenhtry  past  The  place  of  my  nativity  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Uartibrd, 
(Connecticut)  and  my  acquaintance  somewhat  extended  in  Uio  county.  In 
1770,  common  schools  were  open  to  every  child,  and  the  expense  of  instmo 
tion  pud  by  the  public,  partly  by  the  school  fUnd,  which  was  then  but  amaU, 
and  partly  by  town  taxes.  In  larger  districts,  the  sdiools  were  kept  itif^^ 
months  in  the  year,  in  the  smaller,  two,  three,  or  four  montlis.  The  branohai 
taught  were  spelling,  reading,  writing,  and  rarely  even  the  first  rules  of  arith- 
meti&  The  Assembly's  Catechism  was  repeated  at  the  close  of  every  Saturdi^ 
forenoon  schooL  Those  of  good  memory  could  repeat  the  whole  hundred  and 
eight  answers,  the  ten  commandments,  a  part  of  Dilwortirs  Rules  of  Bpelling^ 
the  stops  and  marks  of  distinction,  and  the  prosody.  Dilworth's  Spelling  Book 
was  introduced  about  the  year  1762.  I  have  known  boys  that  could  do  fooM* 
thing  in  the  four  first  rules  of  arithmetic  OirU  were  never  taught  it.  At 
public  examinations,  as  late  as  1774i,  in  some  instances  earlier,  the  speaking  of 
pieces  and  dialogues  was  introduced,  and  specimens  of  writing ;  but  I  nertr 
recollect  arithmetic  Whether  the  school  consisted  of  tliirty,  sixty,  or  trtB 
one  hundred,  which  I  have  known,  one  teacher  only  was  employed,  and  among 
his  pupils  there  were  sometimes  twenty  ABC  scholars. 

Girls  had  no  separate  classes,  though  generally  sitting  on  separate  benchdiL 
A  merchant  fh>m  Boston,  resident  in  my  native  town,  who  was  desirous  to  givt 
his  eldest  daughter  the  best  education,  sent  her  to  that  city,  one  quarter,  to  be 
taught  needlework  and  dancing,  and  to  improve  her  manners  in  good  and  gen- 
teel company.  To  eompleie  this  education,  CMoiher  quarter,  the  year  following^ 
was  spent  at  Boston.  A  third  quarter  was  then  allowed  her  at  the  school  of  n 
lady  in  Hartford.  Another  female  among  my  •choolmatcs  was  allowed  to  at- 
tend the  same  school  for  the  period  of  three  months,  to  attain  the  same  accom- 
plishments of  needlework,  good  reading;  marking,  and  prillshed  mannen. 
These  are  the  only  instances  of  female  edaoatkm,  beyond  that  of  the  common 
sdiools  before  described,  which  I  knew,  in  a  town  of  considerable  extent  on 
Connecticut  River,  until  1776.    Soon  after  that  period,  I  saw  and  instrooted 


•  Mar.  WiOiMi  WooiWfdg*,  la  tto  Anwrieu  loofMl  af  MttMiion  for  Uf^mtlm,  Wm, 
ia  tto  Anerieaa  Aiunlp  of  Edoeatioo,  for  Novcaber,  laiL 
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two  young  ladies,  who  bad  attended  the  private  instroction  of  a  neighboring 
deigyman. 

In  1779,  two  students  of  Yale  College,  during  a  long  vacation,  after  the  Brit- 
ish troops  invaded  New  Haven,  had  each  a  class  of  young  ladies,  who  were 
taught  arithmetic,  geog^phy,  composition,  &c.,  for  the  term  of  one  quarter. 

One  of  these  students,  (Rev.  William  Woodbridge,)  during  his  senior  year  in 
college,  in  the  severe  winter  of  1779-80,  kept  a  young  ladies'  school  in  New 
Haven,  consisting  of  about  twenty-five  sdiolars,  in  which  he  taught  grammar, 
geography,  composition,  and  the  elements  of  rhetoric.  The  success  of  this 
school  was  such  as  to  encourage  a  similar  school  in  another  place,  and  with 
about  the  same  number  of  scholars.  These  attempts  led  to  the  opening  of  a 
rimilar  school  in  Newburyport,  which  was  supported  two  quarters  only.  Be- 
ftrc  that  period  the  Moravians  had  opened  a  school  for  females  in  Bethlehem. 
This  place  has  been  long  celebrated  for  its  numbers,  and  continues  to  enjoy  a 
high  reputation^  notwithstanding  its  many  rivals.  Full  to  overflowing,  when 
they  could  accommodate  no  more,  they  opened  other  branches  in  other  places^ 
which  I  can  not  enumerate. 

In  1780,  in  Philadelphia,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  heard  a  class  of  young 
ladies  parse  English.  Alter  the  success  of  the  Moravians  in  female  education, 
the  attention  of  gentlemen  of  reputation  and  influence  was  turned  to  the  sub- 
ject Drs.  Morgan,  Rush,  (the  great  advocate  of  education,)  with  others,  whom 
I  can  not  name,  instituted  an  academy  for  females  in  Philadelphia.  Their  atten- 
tion, influence,  and  fostering  care  were  successibl,  and  from  them  sprang  all  the 
following  and  celebrated  schools  in  that  dty.  I  have  seen  a  pamphlet  of  about 
one  hundred  pages,  entitled  the  "  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Female  Academy 
in  Philadelphia,"  to  whidi  I  must  refer  for  farther  and  more  particular  in- 
formation. 

About  the  year  1785,  young  ladies  were  taught  in  the  higher  branches  of 
education  by  Dr.  Dvright,  in  his  Academy  at  Greenfleld,  in  the  State  of  Om- 
necticut,  and  his  influence  was  exerted  with  great  effect,  in  improving  the  state 
of  fomale  education. 

In  the  year  1789,  a  Female  Academy  was  opened  in  Medford,  withhi  five 
miles  of  Boston,  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  the  first  establishment  of  the  khid  in 
New  England.  This  was  the  resort  of  scholars  fhom  all  the  Eastern  Statesi 
The  place  was  delightful  and  airy,  containing  ample  and  commodious  buildingSi 
and  firuit  gardens  of  about  flve  acres. 

Here  the  school  flourished  in  numbers  for  seven  years,  until  the  estate  was  dl- 
Tided  and  sold,  and  its  removal  became  necessary.  Seven  years  of  experiment, 
however,  had  evinced  the  practicability  of  the  plan.  Schools  upon  a  similar 
plan,  and  female  high  schools,  in  which  the  arts  and  sciences  are  taught,  were 
soon  multiplied,  and  a  new  order  of  things  arose  upon  the  female  world. 

pn  a  subsequent  communication  *'  Senex  "  thus  resumes  the  subject] 

You  inquire  how  so  many  of  the  females  of  New  England,  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century,  acquured  that  firmness,  and  energy,  and  excellence  of 
character  for  which  they  have  been  so  justly  distinguished,  while  their  advan- 
•  tagi^  of  school  education  were  so  limited. 

The  only  answer  to  this  question  must  be  founded  on  the  fact,  that  it  is  not 
the  amount  of  knowledge,  bat  the  nature  of  that  knowledge,  and  still  more^  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  used,  and  the  surroundbg  influences  and  habits^  which 
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ibnn  Uie  character.  Natural  logic— the  self-taught  art  of  thinking'— was  the 
guard  and  guide  of  the  female  mind.  The  first  of  Watts'  five  methods  of  men- 
tal impruvement,  "  The  attentive  notice  of  every  instructive  object  and  occur- 
rence/' was  not  then  in  drci^tion,  but  was  exemplified  in  practice.  Newspa- 
pers were  taken  and  read  in  perhaps  half  a  doien  fiunilies,  in  the  most  popu- 
lous villages  and  towns.  Books,  though  scarce,  were  found  in  some  families, 
and  fVeelj  lent ;  and  in  place  of  a  flood  of  books,  mauj  of  which  are  trifling  or 
pernicious,  there  were  a  few,  of  the  best  character.  They  were  thoroughlj 
read,  and  talked  of|  and  digested.  In  town  and  village  libraries,  there  were 
some  useful  histories,  natural  and  political  Milton,  Watts'  Ljric  PoomSi 
Young's  Night  Thoughts^  Hervey's  Meditations,  the  Tattler,  and  Addison's 
Spectator,  were  not  scarce,  though  not  generally  difl\]sed.  Pamela,  Clarissa 
Harlow,  and  an  abridgement  of  Grandison,  were  in  a  few  hands,  and  eagerij 
read ;  and  tlie  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  was  the  chief  woik  of  this  kind 
for  the  young. 

But  the  daily,  attentive  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  great  source  of  all 
wisdom  and  discretion,  was  deemed  indispensable  in  those  days,  when  eveiy 
child  had  a  Bible,  and  was  accustomed  to  read  a  portion  of  the  lesson  at  momt' 
ing  prayers.  This  study,  with  the  use  of  Watts'  Psalms  (a  book  which,  with 
all  the  defects  it  may  have,  contains  a  rich  treasure  of  poetry  and  thought,  as 
well  as  piety,)  at  home,  at  church,  and  in  singing  schools,  I  regard  as  having 
ftimished,  more  than  all  other  books  and  instructions,  the  means  of  mental  im- 
provement, for  forty  years  of  the  last  century. 

But  when  were  found  the  hours  for  mental  improvement  7  IHme  will  always 
be  found,  for  that  which  engages  the  affections.  If  the  spinning  day's  work 
was  one  and  a  hal^  or  two  runs,  early  rising,  and  quick  movements  at  the 
wheel,  dispatched  the  task.  The  time  was  redeemed.  Often  was  the  book  laid 
within  reach  of  the  eye  that  occasionally  glanced  upon  it  for  a  minute  or  two, 
while  knitting  or  sewing. 

In  the  families  of  educated  men,  social  intercourse  became  an  important 
means  of  education  to  the  daughters.  The  parents  spent  their  evenings  at 
home.  In  almost  every  town,  there  were  one  or  more  collegiate  student^  or 
men  of  professional  and  liberal  education.  Many  taught  in  the  common  schools^ 
and  ".boarded  round '*  in  fiunilies.  The  conversation  of  such  persons  vras  then 
highly  appreciated,  listened  to,  repeated  and  remembered.  These  circumstanoes 
afforded  considerable  aid  to  the  cause  of  female  education ;  Tor  here,  as  in  other 
cases,  the  means  more  scantily  provided,  were  more  carefhlly  improved. 

The  mind  is  formed  by  the  current  of  its  leading  thoughts,  as  the  intervale, 
by  that  of  its  river.  At  that  period,  the  social,  domestic  and  sacred  virtues 
were  the  general  standard  of  female  merit,  in  place  of  learning  and  accomplish- 
ments. Throughout  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  the  domestic  virtues  are  extolled; 
and  among  the  ancients,  the  companions  of  kings  and  princes,  without  these 
aooomplishments,  were  thought  unqualified  Ibr  their  station.  The  daughters  of 
New  England  studied  the  economics  of  the  Proverbs  Nine  tenths  of  all  the 
cloths  in  use  were  of  domestic  manufacture.  So  late  as  the  eight  years'  Rev- 
ohitionary  war,  when  hand-cards  only  were  used  in  carding  wool,  all,  or  neariy 
all,  the  clothing  fix*  the  New  England  troops,  was  manufiustured  by  the  patient, 
laborious  industiy,  of  our  mothers  and  daughters.  This  was  done  in  addition 
to  all  fiimlly  clothing,  bedding  and  bosiery.    If  they  had  a  calico,  worsted,  or 
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still  more  rarelj,  a  silk  gown,  it  was  paid  for  in  the  produce  of  the  daiiy,  or  in 
home-made  doth.  A  wedding-gown  often  lasted  until  the  daughter  was  ready 
to  wear  it  on  the  like  occasion. 

But  the  wise  and  prudent  mother  in  New  England  educated  her  daughters 
most  bj  her  own  counsels  and  example,  to  virtue,  and  respectability.  **  Her 
mouth  was  opened  with  wisdom,  and  on  her  tongue  was  the  law  of  kindness." 
Example,  however, — ^practical  example,  led  the  waj,  and  was  accompanied  hj 
parental  counsel  The  fiither  did  not  fail  to  enforce  the  counsels  of  maternal 
wisdom,  by  saying;  "  Be  sure,  my  child,  to  obey  your  mother.**  An  eagle  eye 
of  watchful  care,  like  the  nightly  moonbeams,  spread  its  influence  over  all 
their  steps,  and  the  public  eye  and  opinion  were  two  faithful  sentinels,  who 
never  slept  on  the  watch.  Under  such  restraints  and  by  such  means  were  fe- 
male virtues  reared  and  guarded,  and  that  sterling  energy  of  character,  of 
which  you  spe^  was  formed.  Family  government  then  was  general.  So  was 
&mily  worship  among  the  serious  and  moral ;  who  kept  the  Sabbath,  and  at- 
tended public  worship  so  generally,  that  if  one  was  absent,  the  conclusion  was, 
that  he  was  either  out  of  town,  or  sick.  The  Revolution,  however,  changed  the 
.  New  England  habits  and  manners  surprisingly,  and  deplorably. 

After  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  in  1783,  females  over  ten  years  of  ag^  in 
populous  towns,  were  sometimes,  though  rarely,  placed  in  the  common  schools, 
and  taught  to  write  a  good  hand,  compose  a  little,  cipher,  and  know  something 
of  history.  The  cause  of  female  education  was  thus  considerably  advanced. 
Young  women  became  ambitious  to  qualify  themselves  for  school-keeping  dur> 
ing  the  summer  season,  when  sons  were  in  the  field. 

When,  at  length,  academies  were  opened  for  female  improvement  in  the 
higher  branches,  a  general  excitement  appeared  in  parents,  and  an  emulation  in 
daughters  to  attend  them.  Many  attended  such  a  school  one  or  two  quarters, 
others  a  year,  some  few  longer.  From  these  short  periods  of  attendance  for  in- 
struction in  elementary  branches,  arose  higher  improvements.  The  lov%  of 
reading  and  habits  of  application  became  &shionable;  and  fashion  we  know  is 
the  mistress  of  the  world. 

When  the  instruction  of  females  in  any  of  the  departments  of  science  was 
first  proposed,  it  excited  ridicule.  The  man  who  devoted  his  time  and  heart  to 
the  work  was  regarded  as  an  Enthusiast  The  cry  was — "  What  need  is  there 
of  learning  how  far  off  the  sun  is,  when  it  is  near  enough  to  warm  us  ?" — 
"What,  will  the  teacher  learn  his  pupils  to  make  Almanacs  ?" — "When  girls 
become  scholars,  who  is  to  make  the  puddings  and  the  pies  7"  But  these  nar- 
row prejudices  have  almost  passed  away.  Many  have  since  become  equally 
enthusiasts  on  this  subject,  and  the  results  of  an  improved  system  of  female 
education  have  not  disappointed  their  hopes  or  mine.  By  a  true  discipline  of 
mind,  and  applicatbn  to  the  solid  branches  of  knowledge,  our  well  educated 
females  have  become  more  agreeable  companions,  more  usefiil  members  of  soci- 
ety, and  more  skillful  and  faithfiU  teachers,  without  disqualifying  themselves 
for  domestic  avocations.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  been  better  prepared  by 
these  means;  to  promote  their  own  happiness,  as  well  as  that  of  others; 
whether  the  scene  of  their  labors  was  the  nursery,  the  kitchen,  the  parlor,  or 
the  wider  sphere  of  public  and  extensive  plans  of  benevolence ;  and  at  no  pe- 
riod of  histoiy,  perhapsi  have  the  sex  exerted  a  holier  or  hi^pier  influence  upon 
■odetj. 
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SufUKL  J.  ICat,  an  earij,  wiae  snd  indeCitigable  laborer  in  tdbooL  refonns 
and  progresB,  was  bom  in  Boeloii,  September  13,  1797,  the  yoongeet  son  of  CoL 
Joseph  Maj,  an  eminent  merchant  of  that  citj.  His  mother  was  a  sister  of  the 
late  Chief  Justice  Sewell  of  Mass.  With  the  advantages  of  the  beet  private 
schools  which  Boston  had  in  his  childhood  and  early  joath,  he  entered  Harrard 
College  in  Sept.  1813,  and  gradoated  with  a  high  position  in  a  dass  of  seventy 
members  in  1817.  He  got  his  first  knowledge  of  common  sduwls  and  his  first 
experience  in  teaching  ii^  a  District  SdKX>l  in  Concord,  Mass.,  in  the  fiill  and 
winter  of  1816.  To  the  work  of  teaching  a  common  school  he  then  brought 
one  acquisition,  which  was  novel  in  that  daj,  and  which  il  has  taken  a  half-cen- 
torj  to  introduce  into  elementary  schools,  private  and  public — a  knowledge  of 
the  use  of  the  blackboard,  which  he  had  seen  for  the  first  time  in  1813  in  the 
mathematical  school  kept  bj  Rev.  Francis  Xavier  Broeius,  a  Catholic  priest 
from  France,  who  had  one  suspended  on  the  wall,  with  lumps  of  chalk  on  a 
ledge  below,  and  cloths  hanging  on  either  side.  In  the  private  school  of  Rev. 
Henry  Coleman  in  Hingham,  in  the  District  School  in  Beveriy,  and  a  private 
school  at  Nahant  from  1817  to  1822,  while  pursuing  his  theological  studies,  he 
continued  to  teadi  for  portions  of  the  year  and  always  with  success  both  in 
government  and  instrucUon.  He  discarded  from  the  start  all  attempts  to  gov- 
ern by  the  rod,  and  all  sham  and  pre-arranged  questions  and  answers  in 
school  examinations  and  exhibitions,  and  invited  and  secured  the  attendance 
of  parents  on  the  ordinary  daily  exercises. 

In  1822,  Mr.  May  was  settled  over  the  First  Congregational  Church  in 
Brooklyn,  Conn.,  where  he  resided  till  April,  1835 — and  where  he  commenced 
a  most  useful  career  as  school  committee,  in  which  he  inaugurated  many  most 
important  reforms  in  the  details  of  school  administration.  Of  some  of  these  he 
has  spoken  in  his  Address  delivered  at  the  Normal  Association  at  Bridgewatcr, 
Mass.,  Aug.  8, 18^5,  and  published  with  the  title,  "  Revival  of  Education,"  fVom 
which  we  make  the  following  extracts. 

In  the  spring  of  1822, 1  was  settled  as  the  pastor  of  a  church  in  Connecticut 
Everywhere  in  our  country,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  it  was  taken  for  granted  that 
prote^nt  ministers  must  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  right  culture  of  t)io 
young,  and  always  be  ready  to  promote  their  education.  In  several  of  the  States 
both  of  Europe  and  of  this  country,  ministers  were  by  law  held  to  be,  ex-officit*, 
supervisors  of  the  common  schools ;  and,  whether  so  instated  or  not,  in  all  our 
rural  districts  they  were  chosen  to  fill  that  important  office.  Hardly,  therefore, 
had  I  received  my  ordination  in  the  churcti,  before  1  was  appointed  upon  tlie 
school  committee. 

I  had  gone  into  Connecticut  with  highly  raised  expectations  of  the  character 
of  her  schools.    It  was  reasonable  to  svippose-  tlmt  the  peo)>le  of  tliat  small 
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State,  who  had  so  long  ago  aa  1796,  appropriated  the  income  of  twelve  hundred 
thousand  dollars  to  the  education  of  children,  must  have  been  animated  bj  a 
spirit,  that  would  impel  them  to  seek  after  the  best  methods,  by  which  to  make 
the  bestowment  aa  valuable  as  it  might  be.  In  the  number  of  their  schools  and 
teachers,  there  certainly  was  no  deficiency.  Tlie  average  throughout  the  State, 
in  1822,  was  about  one  for  every  thirty  pupils — a  good  proportion  all  must  al- 
low, if  80  many  children  were  regular  in  their  attendance;  and  if  the  variety 
and  quidity  of  the  instructions  g^ven  to  them  had  been  such  as  they  always  and 
everywhere  needed  to  receive.  But  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  was  the  caae. 
Too  many  school-rooms  presented  a  dull  army  of  half-empty  benches.  The 
branches  of  knowledge,  which  it  was  pretended  were  taught,  were  only  a  few 
of  the  most  elementary ;  and  the  books  and  methods  used  in  imparting  instruc- 
tion were,  with  some  excellent  exceptions,  mieerably  adapted  to  enlarge  the  in- 
tellectual vision  of  any,  who  had  not  keenness  of  sight  enough  to  see  through 
"  confusion  worse  confounded."  The  hours  tliat  I  spent  in  the  schools  com- 
ndtted  to  my  care,  were  sometimes  intolerably  tedious  to  me ;  and  would  have 
been  so  also  to  the  children  confined  there,  if  they  had  been  saddened,  as  I  waa^ 
by  the  oonsdousneas  of  the  wrongs  they  were  suffering. 

I  had  been 'in  some  measure  prepared  by  my  own  training  to  descry  the  sad 
defects  in  the  common  methods  of  teaching,  if  not  to  show  how  thoy  could  be 
remedied.  Not  to  mention  other  advantages  that  I  had  enjoyed,  in  the  winter 
of  1813-14^  during  my  first  college  vacations,  I  attended  a  mathematical  school 
kept  in  Boston  by  the  Rev.  Francis  Xavier  Brosius,  a  Catholic  priest  who  had 
fled  to  this  country  from  persecution  in  France.  He  was  a  man  of  much  learn- 
ing and  of  unaffected,  cheerful  piety.  On  entering  his  room,  we  were  struck  at 
the  appearance  of  an  ample  Blaclcboard  suspended  on  the  wall,  with  lumps  of 
chalk  on  a  ledge  below,  and  cloths  hanging  at  either  side.  I  had  never  heard 
of  such  a  thing  before.  There  it  was — ^forty-two  years  ago — ^that  I  first  saw 
what  now  I  trust  is  considered  indispensable  in  every  school — the  blackboard — 
and  there  that  I  first  witnessed  the  processes  of  analytical  and  inductive  teach- 
ing. But  what  was  better  even  than  all  that — it  was  there  that  I  felt  the 
quickening  influence  of  kindness  and  gayety  in  a  teacher.  The  bosom  of  Mr. 
Brosius  was  a  well  of  benevolence.  little  jets  from  that  fountain  were  spark- 
ling continually  in  his  smiles,  and  playing  from  his  lips,  cheering  and  reft'eshing 
us  in  our  severest  efforts — making  the  two  hours  we  spent  daily  with  him,  a  rec- 
reation almost  as  much  as  a  mental  discipline.  I  longed  to  be  myself  in  the 
BObooLs  that  I  afterwards  kept,  as  much  Uke  that  excellent  man,  as  my  nature 
would  allow  me  to  be. 

It  soon  became  apparent  to  me  that  the  School  Fund  in  Connecticut  had  op- 
erated to  depress  rather  than  to  elevate  the  public  sentiment  of  education.  If 
the  spirit  that  prompted  the  people  in  1795  to  devote  more  than  1,200,000  d<^ 
lars  to  the  instruction  of  children,  had  been  left  to  make  continually  renewed 
provision  for  that  great  interest,  what  improvements  might  not  have  been  intro- 
duced in  the  course  of  thirty  years.  But,  as  I  soon  learned,  the  income  of  the 
fund  being  enough  to  pay  all  the  teacliers  throughout  the  State,  at  low  ratee, 
their  wages  were  flxed  at  those  rates ;  and  the  people  in  most  districts  utterly 
refused  to  subscribe,  or  to  be  taxed  to  increase  the  compensation  for  teaching. 
Moreover,  as  the  fountain  whence  the  supply  came,  belonged  alike  to  all,  each 
man  endeavored  to  get  the  accommodation  of  a  puddle  for  his  chickens  as  near 
as  might  be  to  his  own  door.  A  new  district,  therefore,  was  "  set  off","  wherever 
tlie  number  of  children  in  a  neighborhood  was  large  enough  to  give  the  pretext 
for  one ;  and  another  subdivision  of  the  income  helped  to  keep  the  wages  too 
low  to  command  the  services  of  competent  teachers. 

The  average  wages  of  male  teachers  in  Connecticut  in  1822,  was  twelve  dol- 
lars a  month.  I  knew  some  as  low  as  six,  and  "  boarding  round,"  to  use  the 
lamiliar  phrase,  which  meant  that  the  teacher  was  to  go  from  hou.<«e  to  house  in 
the  district  for  his  food  and  lodging,  tarrying  in  each  a  proportionate  number 
of  days.  As  tlioold  Indian  said,  when  he  dropped  a  cent  into  the  contribution 
box — **  poor  preach,  poor  pay,"  so  did  I  find  the  teachers  in  the  Connecticut 
schools,  with  some  admirable  exceptions,  worth  no  more  than  they  received. 

My  associates  on  the  committee  were  with  me  anxious  for  improvement. 
We  determined  that  no  cand  date  should  receive  our  approbation,  who  did  not 
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weQ  onderetand  at  least  the  first  elements  of  reading,  writing,  arithmetiCi 
grammar  and  geography.  Yet  were  we  obliged  to  consent,  that  some  should 
take  charge  of  schools,  who  were  very  deficient  in  their  knowledge  of  the  last 
two  named  brandies  ;*  and  to  reject  many  because  tliey  were  utterly  ignorant 
of  more.  I  well  remember  that  one  winter,  for  the  nine  schools  in  the  small 
town  where  I  lived,  we  rejected  six  out  of  fifteen  applicants,  because  tliey  did 
not  understand  notation  and  numeration ;  could  not  write  correctly  simple  seD- 
tenccs  of  good  English ;  and  knew  no  more  of  the  geography  of  the  earth  than 
of  the  Mecanique  Celeste ;  and  yet  they  had  come  to  us  well  recommended,  as 
having  taught  scliooLs  acceptably  in  oUier  towns  one,  two  and  tlirec  winters. 

The  defects  in  the  schools  under  our  charge  were  deplorable.  Tlio  reports 
that  came  from  other  towns,  far  and  near,  led  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
condition  of  the  common  schools  of  Ck>nnecticut  was  generally  no  better  ;  we 
therefore  were  impelled  to  do  what  we  could  to  rouse  the  people  from  their  in- 
sensibility to  this  most  important  social  institution.  Accordingly  in  the  spring 
of  1826,f  we  issued  a  call  for  a  convention  *'  to  consider  the  defet'tsof  our  Com- 
mon  Schools;  the  causes  of  those  defects;  and  the  expedients  by  which  they 
may  be  corrected."  It  was  I  t)elieve  the  first  meeting  of  the  kind,  held  in  our 
country  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  Appc'uded  to  the 
call  were  a  dozen  questions,  the  answers  to  which  we  hoped  would  bring  us  the 
information  we  desired  to  possess  and  which  we  intended  to  make  public.  More 
than  a  hundred  delegates  were  present  in  tliat  convention,  representing  more 
than  twenty  towns  and  five  counties.  Several  valuable  letters  were  received 
from  gentlemen  who  could  not  attend  in  person.  From  these  letters  and  tnm 
verbal  and  newspaper  reports,  we  learned,  tliat  in  other  parts  of  the  state,  es- 
pecially in  Harttord,  New  Haven,  Farmington  and  Woloott,  there  were  men  of 
great  intelligence  and  philanthropy  riping  up,  with  a  |)Ower  greater  than  ourt, 
to  improve  and  bless  the  common  schools.  There  were  Profoeors  Ohn.sted  and 
Kingsley  of  Yale  CoUege,  Mr.  William  Russell  of  Farmington,  two  gentlemen 
in  Wolcott,  of  whom  I  shall  by  and  by  speak  more  particularly,  because  they 
then  came  first  to  be  known ;  and,  more  perhaps  than  all,  the  late  most  excel- 
lent Thomas  II.  Gallaudet,  LL.  I).,  the  fin^t  princifml  of  the  Asylum  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Hartford.  That  gentleman  not  only  gave  every  day,  in  hia 
instruction  of  his  pupils*,  remarkable  illustrations  of  the  true  principles  and  some 
of  the  beet  methods  of  teaching,  but  he  interested  himself  directly  and  heartily 
in  the  improvement  of  all  schools. 

By  all  the  representations  and  appeals  that  came  to  them  from  the  above 
named  and  other  parts  of  the  State,  the  ensuing  liCgislature  (in  May,  1826,) 
were  prompted  to  send  out  a  report  J — I  believe  the  firs^t — conceding  that  the 
condition  of  the  common  schools  was  low,  and  that  much  ought  to  be  done  to 
improve  them. 

Early  in  1827,  a  society  was  formed  in  Hartford  "for  the  improvement  of 
common  schools."  This  did  much  to  fix  public  attention  u|)on  the  subject ;  to 
bring  into  cooperation  the  most  earnest  friends  of  the  caiLse  throughout  the 
State ;  and  to  act  eflectively  upon  the  legislators.  Since  that  day  the  interest 
of  the  people  and  their  rulers  has  not  been  suffered  to  die ;  until  at  leng^ 
under  the  lead  and  by  the  unremitted  exertions  of  Henry  Barnard,  LI^.  D..  one 
of  the  wisest  and  ablest  of  master  builders,  the  system  of  common  schools  in 
Connecticut  has  come  to  bo  so  much  improved,  that  it  need  not  shrink  from  a 
comparison  with  any  other  in  our  country. 

*  In  Mvenil  iniUneM,  the  Dfaitrict  Cominitt«e«fmn  eaiiM  to  m  with  his  teneher  elect,  Mjinf 
"  jon  neetl  not  examine  him  tn  (grammar,  or  feofraphy,  for  he  does  not  underaiand  this  or  that 
branch,  and  the  IHstrict  have  voted  not  to  have  that  branch  tauf  ht  in  the  school.*'  Moreover,  the 
autliority  of  the  Central  Committee  to  dictate  in  what  branclietof  knowledge  any  particalar  popil 
shdold  M  instructed,  was  more  than  once  stienuously  controverted. 

t  I  am  quite  sure  this  was  Uie  date  of  the  Srst  Convention,  althooch  I  can  not  Snd  a  copy  of  tha 
efrenlar  above  referred  to.  There  is  now  lying  before  me  a  oopy  of  a  circular  by  which  a  School 
Convention  was  called  together  March  5,  1927,  But  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  was  the  $retmi 
of  the  series  of  conventions  iield  annually,  for  several  yean,  in  Broolilyn,  Connecticut,  the  town 
where  I  lived. 

X  The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Edneation  in  the  Legrislatnre  in  1890,  as  well  as  in  1988,  WM 
Krawn  op  by  Hawley  Olmsted,  then  priiici|)al  of  a  private  school  in  Wilton. 
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In  reply  to  a  letter  addressed  to  Bev.  Mr.  May  for  ftiller  informatioxi  respect- 
ing the  Convention  of  1826  and  the  School  men  of  Gonnecticuti  with  whom 
he  was  associated  in  the  work  of  school  improvement  from  1823  to  1835,  we 
received  the  following  memoranda : — 

The  result  of  this  important  convention  in  1826  was  that  it  called  the  public 
attention  throughout  the  state  to  the  condition  of  the  common  schools,  and 
showed  them  to  be  wholly  inadequate  to  the  thorough  education  of  the  young, 
and  undeserving  the  reputation  claimed  for  them  abroad.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  prepare  and  publish  a  fbll  report  of  the  information  communicated 
to  the  Convention,  and  of  the  suggestions  made  for  the  improvement  of  the 
schools. 

Among  the  letters  received  in  answer  to  ours  that  called  the  convention,  was 
one  fh>m  a  gentleman  who  has  since  distinguished  himself  by  his  useful  labors 
in  the  cause  of  education,  Dr.  William  A.  Alcott  He  was  then  a  practicing 
physician  in  the  town  of  Woloott  But  he  was  becoming  dissatisfied  with  his 
proieesioD — was  persuading  himself  that  he  could  spend  his  time  and  talents  to 
much  better  advantage  in  helping  men  to/orm  their  bodies  and  minds  from  the 
first  aright,  than  to  reform  them  when  neglect  and  abuse  had  made  them  sick 
and  vicious. 

The  principal  object  of  his  letter,  however,  was  to  make  me  acquainted  with 
what  he  considered  a  school  of  remaikable  excellence,  kept  in  tlie  town  of 
Cheshire,  by  his  kinsman  and  fViend  Mr.  Amos  Bronson  Alcott  I  was  so 
deeply  interested  in  his  account  of  that  school,  that  I  wrote  inmiediately  to  Mr. 
A.  B.  Alcott,  begging  him  to  &vor  me  with  a  full  detail  of  his  principles  and 
methods  of  teaching  and  governing  children.  In  duo  time  his  elaborate  answer 
came,  and  it  gave  so  much  evidence  of  deep  insight  into  the  theory  and  practice 
of  educating  the  young,  that  I  sent  it  forthwith  to  Mr.  William  Russell,  who 
was  then  editing  the  Journal  of  Education,  and  he  published  it  shortly  after 
with  high  commendations.    (YoL  IIL,  pp.  26-86.) 

My  desire  was  grreat  to  know  more  of  each  of  these  remarkable  men.  In  the 
summer  of  1828,  Mr.  Alcott  made  me  a  visit  of  a  week,  and  convinced  me 
that  he  was  a  man  like  Pestalozzi.  About  that  time  a  letter  came  to  me  fit>m 
some  benevolent  ladies  in  Boston,  who  were  undertaking  to  establish  an  infant 
school,  inquiring  for  a  suitable  teacher  for  such  a  school  I  felt  no  hesitation 
in  commending  Mr.  A.  B.  Alcott  to  them  as  exactly  what  they  needed.  He 
went,  and  fully  justified  my  commendations.  A  memoir  of  his  life  and  labors, 
his  principles  and  methods,  I  hope  will  ere  long  be  given  to  the  public  in  your 
Journal  or  elsewhere.* 

A  year  or  two  afterwards  Dr.  W.  A.  Alcott  also  visited  me,  and  was  persuaded, 
I  believe  by  what  I  said  to  him,  to  leave  his  profession  and  his  home  and  re- 
move to  Boston.  Thither  he  went  with  letters  of  introduction  fh>m  me  to  Dr. 
Channing  and  others ;  and  there  and  in  the  vicinity  remained  most  of  the  time 
till  his  death,  doing  good  services  to  the  rising  generation,  that  have  been  well 
reported  in  your  Journal    (Vol.  IV.,  p.  629.) 

In  1827,  I  became  acquainted  with  another  valuable  laborer  in  the  cause  of 
education,  Josiah  Holbrook.  He  spent  several  days  with  me;  lectured  in 
Brooklyn  and  the  neighboring  towns*,  and  interested  many  people  much  in  his 
proposed  Lyceum.  We  established  one  in  Brookljrn  and  kept  it  up  several 
^ears  with  much  spirit.  In  October,  1828, 1  delivered  under  tlie  auspices  of  tiiat 
mstitution  a  lecture  on  "  Errors  in  Common  Education.^*  It  was  immediately 
published  in  the  Brookljm  newspaper  and  not  long  afler  was  republished  by 
Mr.  Wm.  Russell  in  his  Journal  of  Education. 

A  year  or  two  before  the  time  at  which  I  have  now  arrived  in  my  narrative, 
I  made  an  experiment  with  a  very  unruly  school  in  Brooklyn — an  experiment 
which  I  afterwards  repeated  in  another  place  with  equal  success,  and  which 
went  far  to  confirm  me  in  the  belief  that  female  teachers  can  often,  if  not 
always,  manage  and  instruct  boys  better  than  male  teachers.  One  of  the 
schools  in  Brooklyn  had  been  very  unmanageable  for  several  winters ;  had  ac- 
tually driven  off  one  of  its  teachers.    In  that  predicament,  I  solicited  Miss  Ce- 

*  Bsroard^t  American  Joarnal  of  Edooatioo,  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  144. 
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cilia  WQliams  (afterwards  the  wife  of  Rev.  Charles  Brooks,)  to  take  charge  of 
the  school  She  was  a  yonng  ladj  of  saperior  education  and  of  ample  fortune. 
But  she  was  a  Christian ;  she  realized  that  she  was  not  made  for  Iionaelf  alone: 
she  appreciated  the  importance  of  the  work  she  was  invited  to  undertake,  and 
after  a  litUe  hesitation,  generously  gare  herself  to  it.  The  school  was  shortly 
reduced  to  exemplary  order,  without  the  use  of  any  corporal  punishment;  a 
desire  to  learn  was  enkindled  in  the  bosoms  of  the  pupils,  and  in  due  time  the 
school  attained  to  a  respectable  rank  among  the  schools  of  the  town,  which  it 
was  afterwards  careful  not  to  forfeit 

In  1834  I  delivered  the  annual  Derby  Lecture  in  Hingham,  Mass.  A  large 
portioi  of  it  was  shortly  afterwards  published  in  the  American  Annals  of  EdUf- 
cation. 

In  the  fidl  of  1836,  Mr.  May  removed  to  Plymouth  County,  ^lass.,  and  became 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  South  Scituate.  Ilerc  bo  was  made 
member  of  the  Town  School  Committee,  and  continued  his  educational  work, 
finding  congenial  spirits  in  the  Rev.  Charles  Brooks  in  Hingham,  and  in  Rev. 
Edward  Q.  Sewell  in  the  adjoining  parish  of  Scituate.  The  school-houses  were 
improved,  more  female  teachers  were  employed  both  in  winter  and  summer, 
and  several  adjoining  districts  were  consolidated  so  as  to  admit  of  a  gradation 
of  schools.  In  the  spring  of  1839  he  made  the  opening  of  a  new  scliool-houie 
the  occasion  for  arresting  public  attention  to  the  importance  of  these  edifloet 
to  a  successful  system  of  common  schools.  Appropriate  exercises  were  had, 
and  he  delivered  an  address  which  was  publislied  by  Mr.  Mann  in  the  Mass. 
Common  School  Journal — one  of  the  earliest  of  that  cicss  of  Educational  Ad- 
dresses. In  1839  he  cooperated  in  the  work  which  Rev.  C.  Brooks  commenced 
in  1835  (before  the  Board  of  Education  was  instituted,)  to  induce  the  people  of 
Plymouth  County  to  secure  one  of  the  Normal  Schools  for  which  the  State  had 
made  provision  in  connection  with  the  donation  of  Hon.  Edmund  Dwight. 
This  was  done  by  the  establishment  of  the  School  at  Bridgewater  under  Pro£ 
Tillinghast,  to- whose  many  excellent  qualities  Mr.  May  paid  a  tribute  in  his 
Address  in  1855. 

In  1842,  Mr.  May  succeeded  Mr.  Peirce  in  the  principalship  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal School  at  Lexington,  and  while  there  made  special  efforts  to  improve  the 
methods  of  primary  instruction  both  in  the  Model  School  and  with  his  Normal 
pupils — ^g^ving  prominence  to  realistic  teaching,  and  to  cultivating  habits  of  ob- 
servation, and  the  use  of  lang^uage  in  describing  real  objects,  lie  prepared  a 
Manual  on  the  subject,  which  was  unfortunately  lost  in  the  hands  of  the  pub- 
lishers, and  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  introduce  simple  apparatus  and  articlea 
of  common  use  to  illustrate  certain  principles  of  daily  application — such  as  the 
standard  weights  and  measures,  steelyards,  scales,  balances,  liquid  and  dry 
measures,  yard  stick,  measuring  tape,  specimens  of  different  colored  paper,  gar- 
den seeds,  shells,  &c.  Here  was  a  begtnnmg  of  that  system  of  teaching  Com- 
mon Things,  for  the  encouragement  of  which  among  teachers  in  Great  Britain 
Lord  Ashburton  established  his  famous  Prize  Scheme. 

In  1845  Mr.  May  removed  to  Syracuse,  to  become  pastor  of  the  first  Unita- 
rian Church  in  that  city,  and  there  continued  his  educational  work  as  opportu- 
nitiee  presented. 

10 
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SAMUEL  READ  HALL. 

Samuel  Read  Hall,  the  founder  of  the  first  Teachers'  Seminaiy  in  the 
United  States,  and  a  teacher  of  teachers  from  Uarch,  1823,  to  May,  1840,  was 
bom  in  Croydon,  New  Hampshire,  October  27, 1795.  Trained  in  the  exposures 
of  frontier  life,  and  with  scanty  school  instruction,  but  with  a  diligent  improve- 
ment of  a  fuw  good  books  at  home,  he  commenced  his  career  as  a  teacher  of 
district-schools  in  Rumford,  Maine,  in  1815,  and  from  the  start,  signalized  his 
career  by  the  introduction  of  new  methods  and  by  unusual  success  in  govem* 
roent  and  instruction.  From  1818  to  1822,  he  attended  the  academy  at  North 
Bridgetown,  Maine,  and  Plainfield,  New  Hampshire,  teaching  portions  of  the 
year,  and  always  creating  new  interest  by  his  improved  methods,  as  well  as  by 
modifications  of  the  usual  routine  of  studies,  such  as  exercises  in  original  com- 
poflitioD,  the  geography  of  the  State,  the  history  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
elements  of  natural  philosophy.  After  a  brief  course  of  theological  study,  Mr. 
Hall  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  commissioned  by  the  Missionary  Society  of 
Vermont  to  labor  in  Concord.  On  the  23d  of  March,  1823,  he  was  ordained 
pastor,  and  on  the  week  following,  he  opened  a  seminary  for  the  avowed  pur- 
pose in  part,  "  of  instructing  those  who  proposed  to  teach,  and  to  illustrate  the 
methods  of  teaching  and  governing  by  means  of  a  class  of  young  children,  who 
were  admitted  to  the  school  for  this  purpose."  For  this  seminary  he  prepared 
a  course  of  "Lectures  on  School  Keeping,"  some  of  which  were  repeated  else- 
where, and  finally  published  in  1829,  and  of  which  an  edition  of  ten  thousand 
copies  was  circulated  under  legislative  authority  to  every  school-district  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  Here,  in  an  obscure  comer  of  Vermont,  by  a  teacher,  al- 
most self-taught,  self-prompted,  and  alone  in  planning  it,  was  established  the 
first  Teachers*  Seminary  in  the  United  States,  who  also  made  one  of  the  earliest 
contributions  to  American  Pedagogy.  In  our  zeal  to  commemorate  later  and 
more  conspicuous  labors,  let  us  not  fail  to  do  even  tardy  justice  to  this  pioneer 
builder  and  workman  of  the  great  edifice  of  Professional  Education. 

The  publication  of  his  "Lectures  on  School  Keeping,"  and  the  success  of  his 
private  seminary  for  teachers,  arrested  the  attention  of  the  Trustees  of  Phillips 
Academy,  and  Mr.  Hall  was  invited  by  them  to  take  charge  of  the  English 
Department  of  that  academy,  which  they  had  decided  to  establish  as  a  separate 
school,  and  in  deference  to  the  public  opinion  which  had  been  created  by  the 
writings  of  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  James  G.  Carter,  and  others,  they  had  aleo 
determined  to  convert  in  part  into  a  seminary  for  the  education  of  teachers. 
Of  this  seminary  he  remained  principal  till  1837,  when  in  the  hope  that  a 
change  of  residence  would  be  favorable  to  his  failing  health,  he  resigned  to  take 
charge  of  a  new  seminary  of  the  same  character  at  Plymouth,  New  Hampshire, 
which  for  two  years  was  eminently  successful  as  to  pupils,  (200  the  first  year, 
and  250  the  second,)  but  owing  to  the  commercial  disanters  of  that  period,  its 
patrons  were  unable  to  continue  the  requisite  aid,  and  the  enterprise  was  aban- 
doned in  May,  1840.  In  the  meantime,  teachers  and  the  friends  of  the  pro- 
fessional training  of  teachers,  instead  of  taking  up  the  enterprise  as  one  which 
came  pro|)erly  within  the  scope  of  individual  and  associated  effort,  lefl  it  to  Leg- 
isUtures  to  be  incorporated  into  systems  of  public  instruction.  For  fuller  in- 
formation respecting  Rev.  Mr.  Hall's  educational  labors,  sec  Barnard's  American 
Journal  of  Education,  Vol  V.,  p.  373. 
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RBV.  BBNJAMIN  OBR  PEERS. 

RsT.  BsMJAMUC  Obr  Pbcrs,  od«  of  the  pioneer  Uboren  in  the  field  of  popnUr 
edQottxm,  wm  bom  in  Tirginia  in  1800,  bat  removed  with  his  fiither  to  Lezing^ 
Km,  KeDtocky,  in  1808,  where  he  received  hie  edocfttioa,  gradaating  at  TraneyK 
nmia  Univemity  in  1821.  He  commenced  the  study  of  theology  at  Princeton, 
but  finiehed  hia  coorae  at  Alexandria  and  was  admitted  to  the  order  of  Deacon  in 
1836.  In  the  following  year,  having  read  and  reflected  much  on  the  subject,  he 
consecrated  himself  to  the  work  of  edncational  improvement,  and  opened  a  pri- 
vate school  at  Lexington,  which  in  Oct.,  1830,  became  known  aa  the  Eclectio 
ImsTrruTB,  in  which  he  aimed  **  to  embrace  every  thing  comprehended  in  the 
most  liberal  collegiate  education,"  *^  withoat  regard  to  the  source  from  which  we 
may  obtain  them."  The  Scientific  l>epartment  was  called  the  RtnseUaerian^ 
and  was  adopted  from  Troy,  N.  T.  The  Primary  and  Englifh  Department, 
called  the  PesUdozzian^  was  organiaed  by  Joseph  NefT,  a  pnpil  and  co-laborer  of 
Pestakn ;  and  the  Third  Department,  to  be  called  the  HumamUarian  and  inoo^ 
porating  aome  of  the  studies  and  methods  of  Fellenberg,  was  never  organised. 
This  Institute  was  for  a  time  quite  successful  and  gave  demonstrations  of  im- 
proved methods  of  teaching,  but  its  expenaes  were  large,  and  its  aims  were  in  ad- 
vance of  the  public  appreciation  of  the  community  in  which  it  was  located.  In 
1836,  the  enterprise  waa  abandoned,  and  Mr.  Peers  accepted  the  presidency  of 
the  Transylvania  University,  which  he  resigned  on  accepting  in  1838  the-srcre- 
taryship  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Sunday-School  Union,  and  editorsliif)  of  the 
Journal  of  Christian  Education,  which  he  conducted  for  (bur  years,  oatil  his 
death  on  the  30th  of  August,  1843.  Through  the  whole  period  of  his  active  life 
Mr.  Peers,  by  pen  and  voice  and  personal  service,  was  a  most  efficient  promoter 
of  educational  improvement.  In  1838  he  assisted  in  establishing  the  Lexington 
Mechanics'  Institute,  before  which  in  1830  he  delivered  the  Introductory  Lecture, 
which  WM  published  with  copious  extracts  from  Lord  Brougham's  Observations  on 
Popular  Education^  and  the  publications  of  Gallaudet,  Carttr,  and  Clinton,  on  the 
importance  of  educating  teachers,  and  appointing  a  well  qualified  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Education.  He  also  took  an  active  part  in  various  educational  conven- 
tions in  Kentucky  called  under  his  auspices,  and  in  the  meetings  of  the  Western 
College  of  Teachers. 

In  1830  Mr.  Peers,  in  pursuance  of  a  request  of  the  General  Assembly  "to 
tommunicate  information  respecting  common  schools  which  might  aid  tke  Legis- 
lature fai  adopting  the  best  system  for  Kentucky,"  addressed  a  Letter  w^i^ieh  was 
published  by  order  of  the  Legislature  in  a  '*  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion "  in  that  year,  and  widely  circulated  in  tliat  and  other  States.  The  Letter 
embodies  the  results  of  his  personal  visits  to  the  schools  and  of  his  oenferences 
with  prominent  teachers  and  public  men  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and 
particularly  in  the  States  of  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut,  and 
cites  largely  the  opinions  of  Carter,  Oallaudet,  Flagg,  Clinton,  and  ottiera,  as  to 
the  right  use  of  School  Funds,  viz.,  to  prepare  and  pay  well  qualified  teachers,  to 
stimulate  local  and  parental  effort,  and  to  secure  thorough  and  intelligent  super- 
vision.    This  document  exerted  great  influence  at  the  time  through  the  West. 

In  1833  Mr.  Peers  published  a  semi-monthly  Journal  of  Ediieatioa,  edited  by 
the  Faculty  of  the  Eclectic  Institute,  in  the  interests  of  his  seminary,  and  to  diffuse 
correct  views  of  education  and  to  stimulate  teachers  to  self-improvement. 
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In  1838  Mr.  Peers  poblished  a  volume  of  364  pages  entitled  ^^Ameriean  Edu- 
cation,  or  Striciurea  on  the  NnOure,  Necessity,  and  PraeticdbilHy  of  a  System  of 
Kaiional  EdueaUon  suited  1o  the  United  States,^^  in  which,  after  disenmng  and 
maintaining  '*  the  right  of  ohildren  to  an  edooation  and  the  obligation  of  parents 
and  of  society  to  bestow  it,"  he  sets  forth  the  essential  features  of  a  system,  by 
which  the  several  States  can  solve  the  grand  problem  of  universal  education. 
These  features  are  (1)  the  religious  training  of  every  child  in  the  cardinal  truths 
of  the  Bible ;  (2,)  the  education  of  the  intellectual  faculties  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  mind  and  the  future  wants  of  individuals;  (3,  4,)  the  regular  and  punctual 
attendance  of  every  child  at  some  good  school,  public  or  private,  fur  a  period  of 
at  least  seven  years ;  (5,  6,)  the  establishment  of  Seminaries  and  other  agencies 
ibr  the  professional  training  of  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers,  and  means  for  their 
comfortable  accommodation  and  support ;  and  (7)  the  supervision  and  general 
anecution  of  the  system  by  wise  and  energetic  superintendence.  The  volume 
eondudes  with  an  eloquent  **AppeaI  to  the  Clergy  "  to  give  their  support  to  wise 
legislation  in  behalf  of  public  schools,  on  the  ground  that  the  means  at  present  re- 
lied on,  viz.,  the  Family,  the  Pulpit,  the  Sunday-Schools,  and  the  Boarding- 
School,  are  altogether  inadequate." 

In  becoming  the  Agent  of  the  Sunday-School  Union,  and  the  Editor  of  the 
Journal  of  Christian  Education,  Mr.  Peers  did  not  abandon  the  ground  which  ho 
had  so  strongly  advocated  in  his  American  Education— of  the  necessity  of  more 
efficient  legislation  in  every  State  to  secure  to  every  human  being  the  opportuni- 
ties of  good  physical,  intelleotnal,  and  moral  instruction.  On  this  point,  in  the 
first  number  of  hb  Journal,  he  devotes  an  article  to  Bishop  Doane's  **  logical  and 
spirited  Appeal  to  the  People  of  New  Jersey  on  the  most  important  subject  that 
can  occupy  the  attention  of  a  Legidature."  **  Its  doctrines  are  of  the  grandest  prac- 
tical moment.  It  assumes  that  knowledge  is  the  universal  right  of  man,  and  that 
the  secority  of  this  Inherent  right  to  every  individual ;  and  its  extension,  in  the 
ftillest  measure,  to  the  greatest  number,  is  the  universal  interest  of  man ;  and  that 
H  is  the  duty  of  every  free  State  to  provide  for  the  education  of  her  children. 
Tax  yourselves  for  the  support  of  Common  Schools  and  you  will  never  be  in  dan- 
der of  taxation  from  a  foreign  power — ^you  will  need  less  taxation  for  the  support 
of  pauperism  and  the  punishment  of  crime.  The  Common  Schools  are  in  the 
place  to  us  of  arms,  and  troops,  and  fleets.  They  are  our  nurseries  of  men.  They 
are  indeed  *  the  chesp  defense  of  nations.' "  "  So  long  as  Sunday-Schools  shall 
act  in  harmony  with  the  scheme  of  religious  education  prescribed  by  God  and 
lecognized  by  the  Church,  so  long  as  they  shall  perform  the  office  of  auxiliary, 
not  a  substitute— a  part,  not  an  independent  system — so  long  will  they  deserve 
the  practical  encouragement" 

In  an  elaborate  Report  to  the  General  Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  at  its  session  in  New  York  in  October,  1841,  Mr.  Peers  submitted  a 
scheme  of  Christian  Education,  which  contemplates  the  bringing  up  of  all  the 
children  properly  belonging  to  each  parish  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord.  To  this  end  the  Parish  Minister,  Fathers  and  Mothers,  Masters  and  Biis- 
tresses,  by  catechetical  instruction  on  Sundays,  by  fiunily  worship,  and  timely 
admonition,  and  constant  example,  and  by  the  Parochial  School,  SMMt  traia  up 
•hildlien  of  the  Church  in  the  way  they  should  go. 
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PRELOOKABT  HI8T0BT. 

Few  even  of  the  older  States  of  the  Union  have  an  edacational 
history  more  rich,  varied,  and  instructive  than  that  of  Illinois. 
When  that  history  shall  be  written  and  due  honor  shall  be  given  to 
those  who  have,  within  two  score  years,  raised  the  State  to  the  high 
position  which  she  now  holds,  worthy  mention  shall  be  made  of 
that  association  of  young  men,  seven  in  number,  who,  early  in  1829, 
while  pursuing  their  studies  in  Yale  College,  devoted  themselves  to 
a  life-work  in  the  cause  of  education  and  religion  in  the  then  new 
State  of  Illinois.  The  names  of  these  seven  were  Mason  Grosvenor, 
Theron  Baldwin,  John  F.  Brooks,  Elisha  Jenney,  William  Kirby, 
Asa  Turner,  and  Julian  M.  Sturtevant  Tlie  first  fruits  of  their  ex- 
ertions was  the  establishment  of  Illinois  College  in  1829,  at  Jack- 
sonville, which  has  ever  since  been  a  center  of  right  influence  for 
the  whole  State.  The  aftei^fruits  of  their  united  and  individual  ac- 
tion and  influence  in  behalf  of  education,  both  general  and  special, 
and  by  no  means  confined  to  the  one  State  of  Illinois,  can  not  be 
estimated — ^indeed,  are  pot  yet  ended. 

In  the  progress  of  the  Lyceum  movement,  originated  by  Josiah 
Holbrook  in  1828,  a  '*  State  Lyceum  ^  was  organized  at  Vandalia  om 
the  10th  of  Dec,  1831,  J[)efore  which  a  course  of  lectures  was  deliv- 
ered in  the  following  May  by  Judge  James  Hall,  Jeremiah  Abbott, 
W.  Brown,  and  W.  L.  D.  Erving.  Like  most  of  these  institutions, 
it  probably  soon  became  extinct  Less  imposing  in  its  pretensions, 
but  more  effective,  has  been  a  State  society  formed  in  Jacksonville, 
in  1833,  and  styled  the  ^^Ladien^  Aisociation  far  Educating  Females^^^ 
which  is  still  in  existence  and  in  active  operation.  Its  principal  object 
has  been  to  encourage  and  assist  young  women  in  procuring  an  edu- 
cation and  fitting  themselves  for  usefulness,  and  it  is  expected  that 
most  of  those  thus  assisted  will  become  teachers,  at  least  for  a  time, 
though  no  engagement  to  do  so  is  required.  More  than  seven  hun- 
dred young  ladies  have  been  educated  by  its  instrumentality. 
The  character  of  its  work  can  not  be  better  described  than  in  the 
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words  of  one  of  its  founders : — "  Silent,  catholic,  economical,  and 
persevering,  it  has  been  so  Christ-like  in  its  labors  that  the  world  has 
never  known  and  coald  not  stop  to  read  its  history.  Its  anniversa- 
ries have  been  simple  exponents  of  an  institution  partaking  so  little 
of  the  spirit  of  the  world.  No  noise  or  parade,  but  a  plain  state- 
ment of  its  labors,  expenditures,  and  successes.  Its  history  is  writ- 
ten in  the  heart  of  many  a  missionary,  toiling  in  obscure  indigence ; 
it  is  written,  too,  in  the  heart  of  the  orphan  and  the  poor,  who,  by 
its  timely  aid,  have  been  able  to  break  the  fetters  by  which  poverty 
held  back  their  aspirations  for  knowledge ;  it  will  be  read  in  the 
ages  to  come,  in  the  light  of  heaven."  Among  the  earliest  officers 
of  the  Institution  were  Mrs.  John  Tillson,  Preiident,  Miss  S.  C. 
Crocker,  Vice-President,  Mrs.  T.  Baldwin,  Secretary;  and  Mrs. 
H.  Batchelder,  Treasurer, 

The  first  Educational  Convention  was  held  at  Yandalia,  Feb.  13th, 

1833,  by  gentlemen  from  different  parts  of  the  State  desirous  of  en- 
couraging education  and  especially  common  schools.  After  an  ad- 
dress on  education  by  James  Hall,  Esq.,  an  Association  was  oi^gan- 
ized  under  the  title  of  the  *'  Illinois  Institute  of  EdiLcation.^  An 
effort  was  made  to  procure  statistics  and  information  in  regard  to 
schools  and  the  condition  of  education,  but  with  what  success  and 
whether  any  subsequent  meetings  were  held,  does  not  appear. 

A  second  Convention  was  held  at  Yandalia,  Dec.  5th  and  6th, 

1 834,  at  which  sixty  delegates  were  present  from  over  thirty  coun- 
ties of  the  State,  principally  members  of  the  General  Assembly  then 
in  session,  among  whom  were  Abraham  Lincoln,  Stephen  A.  Doug- 
las, and  others  whose  names  became  afterwards  well  known  in  the 
State.  Hon.  Cyrus  Edwards  was  chosen  President,  and  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  Secretary.  An  address  to  the  people  was  drawn  up  by  a 
committee  of  which  William  Brown,  of  Jacksonville,  was  chairman, 
and  also  a  memorial  to  the  Legislature,  by  a  committee  consbting 
of  Messrs.  J.  J.  Hardin,  J.  M.  Peck,  Benj.  Mills,  W.  Brown,  D.  Ba- 
ker, Alfred  Cowles,  and  Henry  Moore.  Through  the  influence  of 
this  Convention  some  important  changes  were  effected  in  the  pre- 
vious school  laws  of  1825,  1829,  and  1833.  No  farther  general  ef- 
fort at  improvement  was  made  for  several  years.  In  January,  1837, 
the  first  educational  periodical  in  the  State  was  established  at  Jack- 
sonville, styled  the  ^^  Common  School  Advocate,^*  and  continued 
through  the  first  volume,  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Theron 
Baldwin.  ' 

In  February,  1841,  was  formed  the  ''Illinois  State  Educatian 
Society ^^  at  Springfield,  "to  promote,  by  all  laudable  means,  the 
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diflfosion  of  knowledge  in  regard  to  edacation ;  and,  especially^  to 
endeavor  to  render  the  system  of  common  schools  throughout  the 
State  as  perfect  as  possible."  Its  first  officers  were — lion.  Cyras 
Edwards,  Pret.  Col.  Thos.  Mather,  Hon.  William  Thomas,  Hon. 
&  H.  Treat,  Dr.  W.  B.  Eagan,  and  Onslow  Peters,  Vice-Pres. 
Pres.  J.  W.  Merril,  Prof.  Newman,  Peter  Acres,  D.  D.,  J.  W.  Jenks, 
and  Hon.  W.  Brown,  Direeton.  A.  T.  Bledsoe  and  C.  R.  Welles, 
See, ;  and  P.  C.  Canedy,  Trtoi.  A  memorial  was  prepa/ed  and 
presented  to  the  Legislature  then  in  session,  urging  the  appointment 
of  a  State  School  Superintendent,  and  other  amendments  to  the 
school  system.  A  new  school  law  was  passed,  which,  however, 
embraced  but  few  of  the  desired  improvements.  The  publication 
of  a  school  jounial  was  again  attempted  under  the  auspices  of  this 
Society,  called  the  ^^  Illinois  Common  School  Advocate^^^  Edmund 
R.  Wiley,  publisher.  It  was  continued  from  May  to  September, 
1841.  Among  the  measures  advocated  by  it  was  the  formation  of 
"Teachers'  Associations." 

Another  effort  was  made  by  the  friends  of  popular  education  to 
secure,  through  the  Legislature  of  1843,  the  establishment  of  the 
office  of  Superiutendent  of  Schools,  which  had  become  now  tx>  be 
regarded  as  essential  to  a  comprehensive  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion. Petitions  in  this  behalf  were  widely  circulated  for  signatures, 
but  it  was  found  that  the  people  generally  were  themselves  opposed 
to  the  change,  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  supposed  expense,  and  con- 
sequently nothing  was  done  by  the  Legislature,  though  Pres.  Stur- 
tevant  delivered  several  lectures  at  the  capital  upon  the  need  and 
practicability  of  more  efficient  supervision.  Notwithstanding  this 
ill  success,  it  was  believed  by  many  that  the  time  was  ripe  for  the 
proposed  measure,  and  that  a  general  convention  should  be  called 
together  of  the  right  men,  not  for  investigation  and  discussion  merely, 
but  to  devise  a  system  of  common  schools  that  might  be  recom- 
mended with  confidence  to  the  succeeding  Legislature.  Such  a 
suggestion  was  made  in  May,  1844,  by  J.  S.  Wright,  editor  of  the 
^^Prairie  Farmer^^^  in  which  able  and  widely  circulated  agricultural 
paper  an  **  Education  Department "  had  been  commenced  in  March, 
1843,  for  correspondence  and  interchange  of  views  upon  educational 
topics.  The  proposition  was  very  fi&vorably  received  and  an  ap- 
pointment was  made  for  a  convention  of  delegates,  teachers,  and 
friends  of  education  to  meet  at  Peoria,  Oct.  0th,  1844. 

The  Convention  was  not  largely  attended,  but  was  unanimous  in 
favor  of  a  State  superintendency  and  taxation  for  the  support  of 
schools.    A  plan  of  a  school  system  was  drawn  up,  and  a  long  and 
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able  memorial  to  the  Legislature  prepared  by  a  committee  consisting 
of  Messrs.  J.  S.  Wright,  Secretary  of  the  Convention,  Rev.  Mr. 
Pinckney,  and  H.  M.  Wead.  The  proposed  bill  was  explained  and 
snstuned  by  J.  S.  Wright  before  the  legislative  committees.  The 
result  was  a  general  revision  of  the  School  Laws,  and  the  passage 
of  an  Act  making  the  Secretary  of  State  ex^fficio  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  authorizing  special  taxation  for  school  purposes,  and  in* 
troducing  other  decided  improvements  upon  the  former  system* 
Committees  were  also  appointed  by  the  Convention  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  a  '*  Teachers'  Convention  "  at  Jacksonville,  June  26th, 
1845,  and  to  there  report  a  series  of  text-books  for  common  schools 
and  academies.  A  call  was  afterwards  issued  for  a  Common  School 
Convention  of  teachers  and  others,  to  meet  at  Springfield  on  the  9th 
of  January,  1845,  ''for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  State  Education 
Society,  and  for  adopting  such  other  measures  as  may  seem  best 
calculated  to  increase  the  interest  in  common  schools  and  give  effi- 
ciency to  the  laws  respecting  them.*'  Both  of  these  meetings  were 
held,  but  we  have  no  report  of  their  proceedings. 

In  accordance  with  an  appointment  made  by  the  Convention  which 
metmt  Jacksonville  in  June,  1845,  a  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
O.  M.  Meeker,  William  Jones,  and  W.  H.  Brown,  issued  a  circular 
calling  a  General  Common  School  Convention,  to  meet  at  Chicago, 
Oct.  8th,  1846.  The  invitation  was  extended  to  the  friends  of  edn- 
cation  generally  throughout  the  West,  and  the  programme  of  exer- 
cises included  addresses  from  Henry  Barnard,  and  other  educators 
from  the  East,  and  essays  from  J.  M.  Sturtevant,  W.  H.  Williams, 
Francis  Springer,  Prof.  J.  B.  Tomer,  A.  W.  Henderson,  Rev.  CT  E. 
Blood,  J.  S.  Wright,  William  Brown,  and  T.  M.  Post.  One  of  the 
most  important  results  was  the  formation  of  the  "  North-  Western 
Educational  Society "  contemplating  a  union  in  the  efforts  of  the 
friends  of  education  in  all  the  Western  States  for  mutual  benefit  and 
improvement,  and  which  subsequently  held  annual  meetings  at  Mil« 
wankee  and  Detroit. .  At  the  close  of  the  Convention,  a  ''  Teachers* 
Institute,"  the  first  in  the  State,  was  organized  and  continued  in 
session  several  days. 

The  earliest  Teachers'  Association  of  which  we  find  mention  was 
the  ^Franklin  Association  of  Common  School  Teachers^^  for  the 
counties  of  Greene,  Jc^rsey,  Macoupin,  and  Madison,  organized  Oct. 
2d,  1845,  with  the  following  officers: — Rev.  L.  S.  Williams,  Prei. 
Rev.  H.  Loomis,  William  Tryon,  L.  S.  Norton,  and  Rev.  O.  Cooley, 
Viee-PrtB. ;  and  C.  L.  Bacon,  Treas,  The  Kane  County  Educa- 
tional Association  was  formed  in  January,  1847, — ^the  Du  Page 
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Ckmnty  Educational  Society,  and  Circulating  School  librarj,  in 
June,  1847.  The  next  recorded  are  the  Teachers*  Associations  of 
Ogle  and  Kane  counties,  formed  in  1850.  The  earliest  County 
'^  Teachers'  Institute '^  that  appears  on  record  is  that  of  Ottawa 
county,  in  October,  1840. 

An  Educational  Convention  met  ''according  to  appointment**  in 
Springfield,  Dec  16th,  l7th,  19th,  and  33d,  1846,  with  delegates 
fix>m  twenty-eight  counties.  Hon.  John  Dougherty  was  President; 
J.  B.  Watson  and  D.  M.  Kelsey,  Secretaries.  Various  topics  of 
educational  interest  were  discussed  and  a  committee  instructed  to 
memorialize  the  Legislature  for  amendments  to  the  School  Law,  and 
especially  for  making  the  School  Superintendency  a  distinct  offioOi 
to  be  filled  by  the  Legislature.  A  resolution  was  also  adopted  fii- 
voring  the  oi^anization  of  a  State  Education  Society,  but  no  steps 
seem  to  have  been  taken  towards  effecting  it,  nor  any  other  conven* 
tion  held  until  1849.  A  convention  then  met  at  Springfield,  Jana* 
ary  15th  to  18th,  during  the  session  of  the  Legislature ;  Hon.  J.  B. 
Thomas,  President,  and  William  Bross,  Secretary.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  prepare  a  memorial  to  the  Legislature  and  draft  a 
bill. for  a  school  law  that  should  embrace  the  following  principled  :— 
That  the  property  of  the  State  should  be  taxed  to  educate  the  chil^ 
drcn  of  the  State ;  that  the  office  of  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  should  be  separate  and  distinct  from  every  other  office ; 
that  the  County  Commissioners  should  receive  a  reasonable  com- 
pensation for  their  services  as  e^p^jfido  County  Superintendents  of 
Schools ;  and  that  a  portion  of  the  College  and  Seminary  Funds 
should  be  devoted  to  aid  in  the  education  of  common  school  teach- 
ers.  These  several  principles  were  now  for  the  first  time  pressed 
upon  the  attention  of  the  Legislature,  but  though  the  School  Law 
was  revised  at  this  session,  the  system  was  left  essentially  as  before. 

IKDUSTBIAL  KDUOATIOff  00NVX2nn0K& 

In  1851  commenced  a  series  of  conventions  in  behalf  of  industrial 
institutions,  which  excited  much  attention,  originated  the  movement 
which  resulted  in  the  subsequent  donation  of  lands  by  Congress  to 
the  several  States  for  the  benefit  of  Agricultural  Colleges,  and  pre- 
pared the  way  foi*  the  formation  of  the  State  Teachers*  Association 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Normal  University.  The  first  of  the^e 
conventions  was  held  at  Granville,  Nov.  8th,  1851,  and  was  com- 
posed of  members  of  the  industrial  cUsses  of  the  State,  actively  and 
personally  engaged  in  agricultural  and  mechanical  pursuits.  The 
principal  subject  of  consideration  was  the  want  of  industrial  schoolS| 
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and  resolutions  were  passed  approving  of  immediaio  measures  for 
the  establishment  of  a  University  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  industrial 
classes  of  the  State,  and  of  high  schools,  lyceums,  institutes,  d^c,  of 
a  similar  character  in  each  county,  and  it  was  proposed  to  apply  to 
the  Legislature  for  the  appropriation  to  this  purpose  of  the  Univer- 
sity Fund  of  the  State  instead  of  its  division  among  the  different 
colleges,  as  contemplated  by  those  institutions.  Prof.  J.  B.  Turner, 
of  Jacksonville,  submitted  a  plan  of  such  a  University,  in  which  the 
specific  education  of  common  school  teachers  was  made  a  primary 
feature,  and  the  University  and  Seminary  Funds  of  the  State  the 
principal  early  reliance,  and  thus  a  central  point  to  be  established  to 
which  large  grants  of  public  lands  might  be  attracted  and  whence 
the  system  might  be  extended  to  all  the  States  of  the  Union. 

The  second  Convention  was  held  at  Springfield,  June  8th,  1852; 
Dr.  J.  A.  Eennicott,  President ;  J.  T.  Little  and  Joseph  Morgan, 
Vice-Presidents;  and  W,  H.  Powell,  Secretary.  Prof.  Turner 
stated  the  outlines  of  his  plan  for  an  Industrial  University,  which 
was  sustained  by  J.  T.  Little,  Mr.  Lumsden,  Prof.  Wood,  and  oth- 
ers, and  vigorously  opposed  by  Prof.  Evans,  Dr.  Roe,  and  Prof. 
Gnmmings,  who,  as  representatives  of  the  colleges,  maintained  that 
they  should  be  made  the  agency  for  the  application  of  the  funds  of 
the  State  to  the  education  of  the  industrial  classes.  The  debate 
resulted  in  the  appointment  of  J.  B.  Turner,  John  Hise,  Oake  Tur- 
ner, J.  T.  Little,  and  Aug.  Adams,  as  a  committee  to  memorialize 
the  Legislature  for  the  establishment  of  an  Industrial  University. 

The  third  Convention  met  at  Chicago,  Nov.  24th,  1852 ;  Bronson 
Murray,  President;  Ira  Potter,  J.  A.  Eennicott,  and  J.  Davis,  Vice- 
Presidents  ;  J.  F.  Dagget  and  Charles  Eennicott,  Secretaries.  The 
^IllinaU  State  Industrial  League^^  was  organized,  of  which  J.  B. 
Tomer  was  elected  Principal  Director,  and  John  Gage,  B.  Murray, 
Dr.  L.  S.  Pennington,  J.  T.  Little,  and  W.  A.  Pennell,  Assistant 
Directors.  Prof.  Turner's  plan  was  again  discussed  and  its  general 
principles  approved,  though  the  admission  of  a  '*  Classical  Depart- 
ment" was  strongly  and  decidedly  objected  to.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  proposed  University  should  be  for  the  education  of  both  sexes, 
and  manual  labor  was  recognized  as  a  necessary  and  honorable  ele- 
ment in  its  plan.  Mr.  Gage  aligned  at  length  in  favor  of  making  the 
phonetic  system  an  essential  element  in  the  course  of  instruction. 
J.  B.  Turner,  William  Gk>oding,  and  Dr.  J.  A.  Eennicott  were  ap- 
pointed to  more  fully  digest  the  plan  of  the  institution  in  accord- 
ance with  the  general  principles  expressed  by  the  Convention,  to  bo 
submitted  to  the  next  meeting  and  also  kdd  before  the  Legislature; 
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and  €k>v.  A.  C.  French^  Hon.  David  L.  Gregg,  and  Dr.  L.  S.  Penning^ 
ton  were  made  a  committee  to  petition  Congress  for  a  grant  of  public 
lands  for  the  establishment  and  endowment  of  Indostrial  Institntions 
in  each  and  every  State  in  the  Union — a  department  for  the  edaea- 
tion  of  common  school  teachers  being  made  an  essential  feature  of 
the  plan. 

The  fonrth  Convention  was  held  at  Springfield,  January  4thy  1858 
— Bronson  Murray,  President.  Under  the  discussions  of  this  meet- 
ing, which  were  participated  in  with  the  deepest  interest  by  many 
of  the  members  of  the  Legislature  and  executive  officers  of  the 
State,  the  views  and  actions  of  the  members  assumed  a  more  de- 
cided shape.  A  memorial  was  drawn  up  by  W.  F.  M.  Amy,  of 
Bloomington,  which,  together,  with  the  similar  memorial  of  the 
committee  of  the  previous  year,  was  presented  to  the  Legislature. 
A  joint  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  by  that  body,  instruct- 
ing and  requesting  the  Senators  and  Representatives  of  the  State  in 
Congress  *'  to  use  their  best  exertions  to  procure  the  passage  of  a 
law  of  Congress  donating  to  each  State  in  the  Union  an  amount  of 
Public  Lands  not  less  in  value  than  $500,000,  for  the  liberal  endow- 
ment of  a  system  of  Industrial  Universities,  one  in  each  State  in  the 
Union,  to  cooperate  with  each  other  and  with  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitute at  Washington,  for  the  more  liberal  and  practical  education 
of  our  industrial  classes  and  their  teachers."  The  Governor  was 
also  instructed  to  forward  copies  of  the  resolution  to  the  Executive 
and  Legislature  of  each  of  the  other  States.  Though  not  immedi- 
ately successful,  yet  the  movement  finally  resulted  in  the  passage  of 
the  Act  of  Congress  of  July,  1862,  making  liberal  appropriations  of 
lands  "to  the  States  establishing  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agricul- 
ture and  the  mechanic  arts." 

The  fifth  and  last  Industrial  Convention  was  held  at  Springfield, 
in  January,  1855;  John  Gates  was  elected  President;  Uriah  Mills 
and  H.  C.  Johns,  Vice-Presidents ;  W.  F.  M.  Amy  and  C.  W. 
Webster,  Secretaries.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  Dr.  R.  C. 
Butherford,  on  ^Industrial  Education  €u  Advocated  by  the  Indus- 
trial League  ;"  by  Bronson  Murray,  on  "  Practical  Education  ;"  by 
Trot  Adams,  on  the  ^  True  Philosophy  of  General  and  Universal 
Education  ;"  and  by  Prof.  Daniels,  of  Wisconsin.  Messrs.  Ruther- 
ford, Mills,  and  Swan  were  appointed  a  committee  to  report  the 
general  heads  of  a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  State  University, 
and  reported  in  substance  that  the  first  departments  instituted  in 
such  institution  should  be  a  Normal  School  Department,  a  Depart- 
ment of  Practical  and  Scientific  Agricnlturei  a  Department  of  Pnic- 
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tictl  and  Scientific  Mechanics,  and  a  Commercial  Department  The 
report  was  adopted  and  a  committee  appointed  to  confer  with  the 
l^isktive  committees  upon  the  subject.  J.  B.  Turner,  B.  Murray, 
W.  A.  Pennell,  H.  Johns,  J.  A.  Kennicott,  and  Uriah  Mills  were 
appointed  to  draft  a  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  University  and 
urge  its  passage  by  the  Legislature.  A  memorial  was  accordingly 
presented  and  a  bill  submitted,  which  received  fi&vorable  considera- 
tion from  the  Senate  committee  but  was  postponed  to  another 
session. 

STATE  teachers'  ikstttute  and  association. 

On  the  26th  of  December,  1863,  there  was  convened  at  Bloom- 
ington  an  Educational  Convention,  composed  more  strictly  of  teach- 
ers, superintendents  and  commissioners  of  schools,  and  other  friends 
of  popular  education.  The  circular,  calling  the  meeting,  was  signed 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  State  Superintendent,  the  Presidents 
and  Professors  of  Sburtleff  College  and  of  the  Illinois  Wesleyan 
University,  the  President  of  Knox  College,  and  a  laige  number  of 
other  prominent  teachers,  schoolmen,  and  ministers.  The  Conven- 
tion was  organized  by  the  election  of  the  following  officers : — D. 
Brewster,  Prea.  Prof.  W.  Goodfellow,  Prof.  A.  J.  Sawyer,  and  C. 
F.  Loop,  Vice-Pres,  W.  H.  Powell  and  H.  S.  Lewis,  Sec.  The 
principal  subjects  discussed  were  the  establishment  of  a  State  Nor- 
mal School,  the  establishment  of  an  educational  paper,  and  the  or- 
ganization of  a  Teachers*  Institute.  Addresses  were  delivered  by 
Prof.  Goodfellow,  H.  H.  Lee,  and  Dr.  E.  R.  Roe — the  latter,  upon 
*'  Geology^  Committees  were  appointed  to  petition  the  Legislature 
for  a  State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  for  the  establishment  and 
support  of  a  Normal  School,  and  for  a  School  System  without  taxa- 
tion ;  the  Constitution  of  a  State  Teachers'  Institute  was  drawn  up 
and  adopted ;  the  usefulness  of  an  educational  journal  was  recog- 
nized, and  a  committee  chosen  to  provide  for  its  publication,  should 
they  deem  it  advisable. 

The  office  of  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  was  cre- 
ated by  the  next  Legislature,  and  Hon.  N.  W.  Edwards  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  to  the  position,  until  his  successor  should 
be  elected. 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  Convention,  the  Stats  Tbaohsrs* 
Institute  of  Ilunois  was  fully  organized  by  the  election  of  the 
following  officers: — Rev.  W.  Goodfellow,  Pres,  Rev.  H.  Spalding, 
Thomas  Powell,  and  C.  C.  Bonney,  Vice-Pres,  Rev,  D.  Wilkins, 
Bee.  See.    BL  0.  Snow,  H.  L.  Lewis,  and  C.  W.  Hartshorn,  Cor. 
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See*  Prof.  C.  W.  Sean,  Treat,  Lacios  Loring,  Pro£  D.  Wilkiiis, 
and  £.  Brewster,  JSx,  Cam* — also  Standing  CommitteeB  on  Books 
and  Libraries,  on  Gh>yeminent  and  Discipline,  and  on  Exercises. 

First  Annual  Meeting. — ^At  Peoria,  Dec.  26th,  1854 — W.  H. 
Powell  acting  as  President.  Addresses  were  delivered  bj  Prof. 
Charles  Davies,  on  **  School  Education ;'"  hj  N.  W.  Edwards,  on  a 
«•  School  Law  for  IlltnoU  ;'*  and  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Tamer,  Dr.  R  C. 
Rutherford,  and  Dr.  Calvin  Cutter.  A  prominent  subject  before  the 
Institute  was  the  establishment  of  the  "  IllinotM  Teacher,^^  which 
was  finally  determined  upon,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  make 
the  necessary  arrangements.  Its  publication  was  commenced  in 
February,  1855,  under  the  chief  editorship  of  W.  F.  M.  Amy,  and 
has  been  since  continued  with  various  changes  in  the  direction  and 
management.  A  discussion  was  held  upon  the  subject  of  the  co- 
education of  the  sexes,  and  resolutions  were  passed  approving  of  it 
through  all  g^des  of  schools.  Resolutions  were  also  passed  in  iavor 
of  vocal  music  in  schools ;  condemning  the  scheme  of  the  State  Sn- 
perintendent,  authorizing  him  to  prescribe  and  enforce  a  system  of 
text-books ;  favoring  the  support  of  schools  by  a  direct  ad  valorem 
tax ;  recommending  the  application  of  the  University  and  Seminary 
Fund,  to  the  establishment  of  a  State  University  and  Normal  School ; 
and  in  favor  of  a  uniformity  of  text-books.  The  following  oflScers 
were  elected : — W.  H.  Powell,  Prei,  N.  Bateman,  II.  H.  Haff,  and 
O.  C.  Blackner,  Vice-Prti.  Y.  C.  Burchard,  Prof.  S.  Wright,  C. 
R  Hovey,  and  A.  A.  Trimmer,  Sec,  Onslow  Peters,  Treas,  Bron- 
son  Murray,  G.  W.  Blinier,  and  Prof.  S.  Wright,  Ex,  Com,  An  act 
of  incorporation  was  granted  to  the  Society  by  the  following 
Legislature. 

Second  Annual  Meeting. — At  Springfield,  Dec.  26th,  1855. 
Addresses  were  delivered  by  N.  W.  Edwards,  on  the  "  Common 
Schools  J  the  School  Law^  and  a  Normal  School;''^  by  Prof.  J.  B. 
Turner,  on  a  "  Normal  School,^^  followed  by  Mr.  Edwards  and  Mr. 
Leach  upon  the  same  subject ;  by  Prof.  N.  Bateman,  on  **  Popular 
Fallacies  in  Teaching  •'^  by  Pres.  J.  M.  Sturtevant,  on  the  "  Utility 
of  the  Study  of  the  Classics;''  by  W.  H.  Powell,  on  the  ''Support 
of  the  Common  Schools,  necessary  to  the  Public  Good ;''  and  by 
Prof.  Akers.  An  interesting  report  was  made  by  N.  Bateman,  on 
" School  Government''  which  gave  rise  to  a  warm  debate.  Discus- 
sions also  followed  upon  the  subject  of  Pres.  Sturtevant's  discourse, 
upon  several  points  of  the  School  Law,  and  other  minor  questions. 
The  title  of  the  Institute,  was  changed  to  "  The  Illinois  Teachers^ 
Association^'  and  other  changes  were  made  in  the  Constitution, 
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oonstitutiDg  the  President  and  nine  Vice-Presidents  a  *'  State  Board 
of  Education,*^  and  the  Corresponding  Secretary  a  "State  Agent,** 
with  a  salary  of  $1,200.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  petition 
the  Legislature  in  behalf  of  County  Institutes,  and  the  "  Illinois 
Teacher."  The  following  officers  were  elected: — C.  K  Hovey, 
Prt9,  N.  Bateman,  C<^.  See.  N.  Bateman,  B.  G.  Roots,  and  T. 
W.  Bruce,  Hx.  Com,  C.  £.  Hovey,  Editor,  Prof.  N.  Bateman  and 
W.  H.  Powell  were  nominated  as  first  and  second  choice  of  the  As- 
sociation, and  recommended  to  the  consideration  of  the  people,  as 
candidates  for  the  office  of  State  Superintendent. 

Mr.  Powell  was  elected,  and  Mr.  Bateman  succeeded  him  at  the 
eipiration  of  his  term.  A  number  of  County  "^  Teachers*  Institutes '' 
had  ahready  been  formed,  of  which  the  earliest  was  that  of  Lee 
county,  in  1854,  followed  by  Whiteside,  Tazewell,  Ogle,  and  others. 
In  the  two  foUowing  years,  through  the  efforts  of  the  State  Agent 
and  other  influences,  they  increased  more  rapidly  and  were  oyer  fifty 
in  number  at  the  close  of  1858. 

Third  Anxual  Meetiko. — At  Chicago,  Bee  22d,  1856.  In 
point  of  attendance,  talent,  importance  of  subjects  presented  and 
ability  shown  in  discussion,  this  meeting  ranks  among  the  first 
which  the  Association  has  ever  held.  Addresses  were  delivered  by 
Prof.  Longley,  on  "  Phonetics  ;"  by  W.  H.  Wells,  on  the  "  Science 
of  Teaching ;"  by  C.  E.  Hovey,  on  the  **  History  of  the  Illinois 
Teacher  ;^^  by  N.  Bateman,  on  the  ^^  Justice  of  a  School  Law  based 
upon  an  ad  valorem  Tax;^^  by  Henry  Barnard,  on  the  ^^  Duty  of 
the  State  to  Schools  /'  and  by  C.  M.  Cady,  on  **  Music  as  a  De- 
partment of  Edueation,,^^  Essays  were  read  by  W.  H.  Haskell,  on 
the  "  Duties  of  County  Commissioners  ;"  by  H.  O.  Wright,  on  the 
^^Compensation  of  Teachers ;^^  by  C.  B.Smith,  on  *^ Public  and 
Private  Schools  compared  /'  and  by  J.  F.  Benson,  on  "  Who  should 
be  Teaehers  /"  Reports  were  also  presented  by  J.  A.  Sewell,  on 
"  Gymnastic  Exercises  ;"  by  T.  J.  Conatty,  on  the  "  Self  reporting 
System  ;"  by  C.  Nye,  on  "  Tools  and  Instruments^  or  the  True  Use 
of  Text-Books;'^  and  by  D.  S.  Wentworth,  on  ''School  Oovemment,^^ 

The  Report  of  C.  E.  Hovey,  in  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
gave  rise  to  a  lengthened  discussion,  and  resolutions  were  passed 
recommending  the  appropriation  by  the  Legislature  of  a  sum  suffi* 
cient  to  establish  and  support  a  Normal  School ;  the  change,  where 
desired,  from  the  District,  to  the  Township  system ;  the  increase  of 
the  salaries  of  County  Commissioners,  and  empowering  them  to 
cancel  the  certificates  of  teachers  for  due  cause.  The  following  offi- 
cers were  elected : — Simeon  Wright^  Pres.    Dr.  C.  C.  Hoagland, 
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(hr.  Sec.  C.  £.  Hovey,  Ed.  D.  S.  Wentwortfa,  J.  L.  Hodges  and 
J.  Stone,  Jr.,  Ex.  Com.  Liberal  snbscriptions  were  made  to  the 
^Teacber,"  and  tbe  meeting  closed  with  a  social  gathering,  at- 
tended with  more  than  ordinary  spirit  and  enjoyment 

In  Febroary,  1857,  the  Legislatnre  passed  an  act  "for  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  a  Normal  University  " — making  ap- 
propriation from  the  University  and  Seminary  Fund,  for  its  support, 
bat  nothing  for  the  purchase  of  site  or  buildings.  Bloomington 
contributed  $150,000  for  these  purposes,  C.  £.  Strong  was  ap- 
pointed Principal,  and  instruction  commenced  in  the  October 
following. 

Fourth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Decatur,  Dec.  28th,  1867.  Ad- 
dresses were  delivered  by  S.  Wright;  by  E.  L.  Yonroans,  on  the 
"  Chemistry  of  the  Sunbeam  ;'*  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Hoagland,  on  "  School 
Supervision;^^  by  Prof.  Tillinghast,  on  *^  Teaching  Vocal  Mu$kim, 
Schools  ;"  by  Prof.  R.  Edwards,  on  "  Normal  Schools  ;"  by  Dr.  K 
R.  Roe,  on  ^^  Education  of  the  Body  ;^^  and  by  Pres.  Blanchard,  on 
the  **  Vocation  of  the  Teacher.^'*  Essays  were  road  by  Miss  H.  P. 
Young,  on  "  Primary  Instruction ;"  by  Rev.  U.  S.  Post,  on  the 
''Relation  of  Parents,  Teacher,  and  PupiU ;''  by  Prof.  C.  D.  Wil- 
bur, on  the  ''Lead  Mines  of  Galena  ;"  and  by  Prof.  O.  Springstead, 
on  "  Oral  Instruction.^^  Discussions  were  held  on  the  "  Furnishing 
Pupils  Gratuitously  with  Books,^^  and  on  the  "  Co-education  of  the 
SexesJ*^  The  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  gave  rise  to  resolu- 
tions establishing  the  office  of  State  Agent ;  recommending  the  or- 
ganization of  Teachers'  Institutes  and  the  formation  of  School  Li- 
braries ;  &voring  the  equal  compensation  of  male  and  female  teach- 
ers, and  a  system  of  graded  certificates ; '  and  urging  greater  attention 
to  the  subject  of  physical  culture.  A  committee  was  appointed  to 
memorialize  the  Legislature  for  an  appropriation  for  preparing  and 
distributing  to  each  township  a  work  upon  School  Architecture.  A 
communication  was  received  from  C.  Thomas  on  the  practical  study 
of  the  Natural  History  of  Illinois  and  the  foundation  of  a  Natural 
History  Society  in  connection  with  the  Normal  School — which  was 
approved  by  the  Association.  Provision  was  made  for  securing 
the  salary  of  the  State  Agent — 11,200  and  expenses — and  a  sub- 
scription of  1,885  copies  of  the  *' Teacher"  was  pledged,  (which 
pledges  remained,  generally,  unfulfilled.)  The  following  officers 
were  elected : — B.  G.  Roots,  Pres,  Dr.  Hurd,  M.  Tabor,  J.  V.  N. 
Standish,  O.  Springstead,  Jon  Shastid,  H.  Spalding,  S.  P.  Read, 
Ezra  Jenkins,  and  W,  Cunningham,  Vice-Pres.  S.  Wright,  State 
AgenU    J.  F.  Eberhart  and  T.  J*  Conatty,  Sec.    N.  Bateman,  Ed. 
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The  attendance  was  larger  than  ever  before,  and  much  enthosiasm 
was  manifested. 

Fifth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Galesburg,  Dec.  28th,  1858.  Ad- 
dresses were  delivered  by  Prof.  S.  S.  Hammill,  on  ^^Elocution  ;"  by 
Pres.  Harvey  Cartis,  on  the  "  Various  School  Systems;''^  by  Prod 
J.  B.  Turner,  on  "  Reading  f  by  Prof.  J.  F.  Brooks,  on  "  Phonet- 
ics;^ by  Prof.  J.  Haven,  on  the  ^^  Model  Teacher  ;^^  and  by  A.  C. 
Spencer,  on  "  Penmanship.^*  Essays  were  read  by  S.  A.  Briggs,  on 
^Recitations ;^*  by  Mrs.  H.  Mitchell,  on  the  ^^ Mental  Influence  of 
Science;^*  by  Willard  Woodard,  on  ^^ School  Management;^*  and 
by  Miss  H.  M.  Culver,  on  **  Some  of  the  Things  we  Teach  Children,** 
A  discussion  was  held  upon  the  subject  of  Union  Graded  Schools ; 
but  the  most  prominent  subject  before  the  Association  was  the  best 
mode  of  management  of  the  **  Illinois  Teacher."  The  debate  was 
warm  and  excited,  and  resulted  in  so  altering  the  constitution  as  to 
release  the  Association  from  all  responsibility  for  or  interest  in  its 
publication.  The  "Teacher"  was  still  continued  by  its  former  pub- 
lishers and  recognized  as  the  organ  of  the  State  Department,  was 
enlarged,  and  has  since  ranked  high  among  the  similar  publications 
of  the  country. 

Reports  were  read  by  J.  H.  Blodgett,  on  "  Teaching  as  a  Prcfes- 
sitm  ;"  and  by  Prof.  Wilbur,  on  the  "  Illinois  Natural  History  So- 
ciety,'* which  had  been  commenced  at  the  previous  meeting,  but 
was  not  fully  organized  until  Juno,  1858.  The  following  oflScers 
were  elected : — William  H.  Haskell,  Pres.  J.  F.  Woodworth,  W. 
Woodard,  C.  P.  Allen,  J.  E.  Harroun,  W.  A.  Chamberlin,  L.  M. 
Cutcheon,  M.  S.  Beckwith,  J.  Newman,  and  H.  W.  Dyer,  Vice- 
Pres.  Ira  Moore  and  S.  Al.  Etter,  Sec.  The  attendance  was  very 
lai^  exceeding  six  hundred. 

Sixth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Ottawa,  Dec.  27th,  1859.  Ad- 
dresses were  delivered  by  Rev.  Edward  Beccher,  on  ^^Mind;**  by 
Rev.  F.  S.  Waldo ;  and  by  Rev.  D,  F,.  Wallace.  Essays  were  read 
by  J.  H.  Blodgett,  on  the  **  Teackst^s  Profession  ;"  by  Miss  C.  M. 
Gregory,  on  the  "  Teacher's  Field  of  Labor;**  by  P.  D.  Hammond, 
on  the  "  Influence  of  the  PersoncH  Character  of  the  Teacher  ;**  by 
Rev.  C  Foote,  on  ^*  Diseipfine  ;*^  and  by  S.  M.  Cuteheon,  on 
**  School  Martyrs**  Reports  were  made  by  B.  G.  Roots,  on  the 
"  Use  of  the  Bible  in  School;**  and  by  A.  H.  Filch,  o»  "*  Reform 
Schools** — both  of  which  gave  rise  to  long  and  earnest  debates. 
The  first  resulted  in  the  passage  of  a  resolution,  '^  that  we  recoT»- 
mend  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  without  note  or  comment,  in  all  our 
schools."    The  discussion  upon  Reform  Schools  elicited  accounts 
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of  tbe  troe  condition  of  the  (Siicago  Reform  School,  and  the  coa-^ 
Tiction  that  the  system  of  moral  suasion  alone  is  not  sufficient  for 
the  government  of  such  an  institation.  The  report  of  a  committoe* 
on  ^  Teaching  a  Reeognixed  Profation^  hronght  on  a  discussion 
which  indicated  a  decided  opinion  that  teachers  alone  should  be* 
made  judges  of  the  qualifications  of  candidates  for  teaching,  and  tbe 
subject  was  referred  to  a  special  committee.  A  committee  was  also 
appointed  to  report  facts  and  statistics  showing  the  importance  and 
necessity  of  State  aid  to  counties  in  the  organization  and  conduct 
ing  of  Teachers'  Institutes.  The  subject  of  Teachers'  Institutes  was 
debated  at  length,  and  it  was  stated  that  thirty  counties  were  sus- 
taining them.  The  following  officers  were  elected: — J.  Y.  N. 
Standish,  Pres.  G.  G.  Lyon,  W.  S.  Wood,  M.  O'Connor,  H.  A. 
Calkins,  W.  M.  Baker,  B.  B.  Hawley,  Geoige  Bragdon,  and  J.  B. 
Parker,  Vke-Pres.  W.  Woodard  and  G.  G.  Alvord,  See.  N. 
Woodworth,  Treas, 

In  connection  with  this  meeting,  an  ''Association  of  School  Com- 
missioners and  Superintendents ''  was  temporarily  organized  on  the 
20th  of  Dec,  1850,  by  the  appointment  of  WeHs  Wait,  Presidenti 
and  S.  M.  Cutcheon,  Secretary. 

Skvsnth  Annual  Mbktino. — At  Qnincy,  Dec.  26th,  1860.  Ad- 
dresses were  delivered  by  Prof.  J.  V.  N.  Standish ;  by  Prof.  S.  A. 
Welch,  on  the  ^^  Natural  Syiiem  of  Educatum;^^  by  N.  Bateman, 
on  **Amendmenti  to  the  School  Zaicr;"'  and  by  Hon.  J.  M.  Gregory, 
on  ''  JSdueaiion,  the  Business  of  Life.^  Essays  were  read  by  Miss 
Agnes  Manning,  on  "  Primary  Teaching ;"  by  Rev.  L.  P.  Clover, 
on  ^  Dratoingy  as  connected  with  the  Common  and  Higher  PurstUte 
of  Life ;^^  by  A.  M.  Gow,  on  *^  Natural  History  in  Schools;*^  and 
by  Rev.  J.  S.  Poage,  on  "  Moral  Courage  essenHal  to  the  ScholarJ* 
Interesting  discussions  were  held  upon  the  subject  of  ''  Graded 
Schools,*^  and  upon  *'  Olyect  Teaching,^^ 

The  following  officers  were  elected: — ^W.  H.  Wells,  Pre$^ 
George  Hicks,  A.  M.  Gow,  L.  H.  Cheney,  J.  S.  Poage,  J.  G.  Mar- 
chanty  C.  H.  Flower,  John  Hull,  M.  Y.  B.  Shattuck,  and  B.  G. 
Roots,  Vice-Pres.     S.  A.  Briggs  and  W.  A.  Chamberlin,  Sec. 

Eighth  Annual  Mxkting. — At  Bloomington,  Dec.  26th,  1861* 

Addresses  were  given  by  Pres.  Wells,  on  the  "  History  of  Hduca- 

Hon  ;"  by  Rev.  Dr!  J.  M.  Sturtevant,  on  "  Female  Education  ;"  by 

Prot  J.  B.  Turner,  on  "  Teaching  Chemistry  in  Common  Schools  ;^^ 

by  C.  H.  Allen,  on  "  Teachers^  Institutes ;"  and  by  Hon.  J.  L. 

Pickard,  on  ^'  Common  Schools.^^    Essays  were  read  by  Miss  C.  L. 

Stocking,  on  the  **  Importaitce  of  History  in  Common  Schools  ;^^  by- 

11 
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Miss  Fanny  Marshall,  on  "  Teaching  Oeography ;"  by  W.  M.  Ba- 
ker, on  '*  Graded  SchooU  /'  and  by  James  Johonnot,  on  *^  Methods 
in  Siudy.^^  Drill  exercises  were  also  held  in  reading,  nu^-drawingy 
gymnastics,  and  book-keeping.  The  principal  discussions  were  upon 
the  subject  of  "  Free  Public  High  Schools,''  and  "  Teachers'  Irnti- 
tutes''  A  resolution  was  passed  in  approval  of  the  object  system 
of  teaching  as  pursued  at  the  Oswego  Public  School,  N.  Y.  A  se- 
ries of  patriotic  resolutions  were  also  presented  and  unanimously 
adopted.  Officers  elected : — W.  M.  Baker,  Prei.  J.  B.  Kerr,  H. 
S.  Hyatt,  F.  Rowe,  A.  F.  Waterman,  N.  A.  Prentiss,  II.  L.  Field, 
T.  N.  McCorkle,  J.  P.  Slade,  and  B.  G.  Roots,  Vice-Pres.  K  L. 
Oark  and  S.  H.  White,  Sec.    J.  D.  Parker,  Treas. 

The  Illinois  Natural  History  Society,  through  the  efforts  of  its 
originator  and  secretary,  C.  D.  Wilber,  had  now  established  a  mu- 
seum at  BloomingtOn,  which  was  dedicated  during  the  session  of 
the  Association.  The  State  Board  of  Examiners,  created  by  the 
Legislature  at  its  previous  session,  also  held  their  first  session  on  the 
37th  of  December,  and  awarded  their  first  diplomas  to  eighteen  out 
of  twenty-three  candidates  examined. 

Ninth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Rockford,  Dec.  31st,  1862.  Ad- 
dresses were  delivered  by  G.  C.  Clarke,  on  the  "  Friendships  of  Lit- 
erary  Men;"  by  Richard  Edwards,  on  ^^ National  Welfare  as  de- 
pendent upon  Universal  Education;"  by  C.  D.  Wilber,  on  the 
"  Natural  Resources  ^  the  West ;"  by  A.  S.  Welch,  on  "  Obfeet 
Teaching;"  by  A.  M.  Gow,  on  ^Compulsory  Attendance;"  by 
Hon.  N.  Bateraan,  on  the  "  Chief  End  of  Common  Schools,  and  its 
more  Effectual  Attainment;"  by  W.  H.  WeUs,  on  "  Orthoepy  and 
its  Representatives  ;"  by  Prof.  J,  J.  Blaisdell,  on  "  Dr,  Arnold  as  a 
Teacher ;"  and  by  Prof.  J.  D.  Butler,  on  "  Commonplace  Books" 
Essay  by  A.  A.  Griffith,  on  ^^  Reading."  Drill  exercises  were  held 
in  History,  by  W.  Woodard;  in  Grammar,  by  Isaac  Stone;  in 
Map-drawing,  by  E.  C.  Hewitt ;  on  Color,  by  A.  S.  Welch ;  in  Mu- 
sic, by  W.  Tillinghast;  and  in  Gymnastics,  by  G.  H.  Haskell.  Dis- 
cussions were  bad  upon  the  "  Best  Method  of  Teaching  Beginners 
to  Ready"  and  on  "  Object  Teaching."  Officers  elected :— Hon.  N. 
Bateman,  Pres.  W.  Woodard,  Alex,  Kerr,  Stem  Rogers,  D.  W. 
Evans,  G.  G.  Alvord,  Francis  Hanford,  Z.  Truesdell,  E.  C.  Hewitt, 
E.  B.  Leonard,  C.  E.  Foote,  A.  W.  Mace,  0.  S.*  Cook,  and  L.  H. 
Roots,  Vice-Pres.     W.  W.  Davis  and  A.  M.  Gow,  Sec. 

Tenth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Springfield,  Dec.  29th,  1863. 
Addresses  by  Pres.  Bateman,  on  "  The  Association — its  History  and 
Aims;"  by  Hon.  J.  P.  Brooks,  State  Superintendent,  on  the  "JJkTa- 
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terial  Value  of  BdmcaUom  ;""  bv  W.  Woodard,  on  the  "*  EUmenU  cf 
Pumtr ;"  by  Geotge  Howland,  on  the  *^  Courienm  af  the  School" 
room ;"  nod  by  Re^.  Robert  Allyn,  on  **  Ckarmcter  in  a  Teocker 
better  than  Attainmentty  Discumions  were  also  held  upon  the  in- 
troduction of  scientific  mosical  instniction,  and  of  the  phonetic  sye* 
tern  into  schools — npon  the  best  time  for  commencing  grammar — 
the  necessary  qualifications  of  teachers — and  the  courtesies  of  the 
school-rooDL  Essays  were  read  by  Miss  R  F.  Beechcr,  on  the 
**  Study  ofo^r  Langnage  ;^  by  W.  W.  Davis,  on  •*  Compontion  ;^ 
by  J.  J.  Noble,  on  "  Mental  Arithmetic  ;^  and  by  J.  P.  Slade,  on 
*'  Succen  in  Teaching.'"  Reports  were  received  from  Prof.  Edwards 
upon  the  "  Normal  Univertity  ;"  from  J.  F.  EUerhart,  on  "  School 
Visitationy^^  and  ^^  Institutet  ;^^  and  from  A,  M.  Gow,  on  "  CompuU 
sory  Attendance?'*  Practical  exercises  were  also  conducted  by  £. 
C.  Delano,  in  a  model  object  lesson ;  by  Prof.  A.  A.  Smith,  in  elo- 
cution; by  A.  Stetson,  in  free  gymnastics;  and  by  Prof.  Edwards, 
in  reading.  The  principal  feature  of  the  session  was  the  discussion 
upon  the  subject  of  a  system  of  State  Institutes  in  connection  with 
the  Normal  University ;  a  plan  was  matured,  and  a  committee  ap- 
pointed to  memorialize  the  Legislature  for  its  embodiment  into  the 
School  Law.  Officers  elected : — R.  Edwards,  Pres.  G.  Howland, 
M.  Andrews,  Morris  Savage,  J.  M.  Gow,  G.  G.  Alvord,  P.  P.  Ilcy- 
wood,  T.  R.  Leal,  Lucius  Kingsbury,  Jon  Shastid,  O.  S.  Cook,  J.  M. 
Pace,  J.  A.  Hamilton,  and  P.  K.  Roots,  Vice-Pres.  S.  M.  Etter  and 
S.  A.  Briggs,  Sec, 

Eleventh  Annual  Mebtiko. — At  Monmouth,  Dec.  27th,  1664. 
Addresses  were  delivered  by  Greorge  Howland,  on  *^  Horace  and  his 
Times;''  by  Pres.  Edwards,  on  "  What  shall  we  do  nextT  by  Dr. 
John  S.  Hart,  on  " Normal  Schools''  and  on  the  " English  Lai^ 
guage  ;"  and  by  Prof.  J.  V.  N.  Standish,  on  **  Railroads  to  Knowl- 
edge'' Essays  were  read  by  F.  Hanford,  on  the  *'  Responsibilities 
of  Citizenship;"  by  M.  V.  B.  Sliattuck,  on  ''Heart  Culture;"  by 
S.  H.  White,  on  "  Thought  Culture  ;"  by  G.  P.  Beard,  on  "  The 
Recitation ;"  and  by  Prof.  E.  C.  Hewett,  on  " History  in  Schools" 
Class  exercises  were  conducted  by  Prof.  Powers,  in  free  gym- 
nastics; by  Prof.  Blackman,  in  music;  by  W.  M.  Scribncr,  in  pen- 
manship; and  by  Prof.  K  N.  Booth,  in  elocution.  Discussions 
were  held  upon  the  subject  of  "  Elocution  ;"  and  "  To  what  extent 
should  the  Language  of  the  Text-hook  be  adhered  to  f  The  report 
of  the  Committee  on  ''Modifications  of  the  School  Law*'  was 
adopted,  to  the  effect  that  the  fund  of  the  State  Superintendent  for 
travel  and  clerk-hire  thonld  bo  at  least  $2,500,  and  that  he  be  au- 
thorized to  appoint  an  assistant,  to  be  a  State  officer,  with  a  salary 
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of  tl,500;  that  $6,000  be  appropriated  anonallj  for  Institute  pur- 
poses, of  which  the  Board  of  Education  should  be  trustees ;  that 
the  Board  appoint  an  agent  to  conduct  Institutes^  in  connection 
with  the  State  Superintendent ;  and  that  there  be  an  annual  con- 
vention of  County  Commissioners,  to  advise  as  to  the  time  and 
place  of  holding  Institutes.  The  President  was  authorized  to  bring 
these  subjects  before  the  attention  of  the  Legislature. 

OmcERS  roR  1864-6. 

Prmident'-^  M.  Ettbr.  Vux-PrenderUa.S.  H.  Wiute,  W.  A.  Jonbs,  A. 
M.  Gow,  Rev.  R  G.  MatthbwSi  J.  II.  Knapp.  P.  G.  Boyce,  E.  A.  Gastm ak. 
B..L  Glark,  Jok  Suastid,  0.  S.  Gook,  J.  M.  Pace,  J.  A.  Hamiltok,  and  P. 
K.  Boots.  Bean-ding  Secretary. — Z.  Truisdkl.  liiecuiive  CbmmiUee, — J.  F. 
Kberhard,  K  G.  Hewbtt,  and  J.  D.  Low. 

OOHSnTUnON — 1 864. 

L — ^This  Association  shall  be  called  "The  Ilumois  State  Teachers* 
AasoaATioN." 

II. — This  Aflsociation  shaU  hold  its  meetings  annually. 

III. — ^Tho  officers  of  this  Association  shall  consist  of  a  President,  nine  Yioe- 
Presidents,  one  from  each  Gongrcssional  District  in  the  State,  a  Recording  Sec- 
retary, a  Gorresponding  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  a  Gommittee  on  Programme  and 
Arrangements,  and  a  Gommittee  on  School  Oovemmcnt,  all  of  whom  shall  be 
appointed  annually  and  hold  their  offices  until  their  successors  are  elected. 

lY.— It  shall  be  the  doty  of  the  President  to  premde  at  tlie  regular  meetings 
of  the  AssociatioQ  and  to  attend  to  all  the  duties  incumbent  upon  said  office ; 
and  some  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  shall  preside  in  case  of  his  absence. 

The  President  and  the  nine  Vice-Presidents  shall  constitute  the  Executive 
Board  of  the  Association,  six  of  whom  shall  be  a  quorum  to  transact  business. 
.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  Executive  Board  to  advise  with  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  with  the  GcHresponding  Secretary  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  with  tlie  Treasurer;  to  report  to  the  Association,  annually,  any  revis- 
ion they  deem  expedient  in  the  School  Law  and  in  this  Gonstitution ;  to  attend 
to  the  general  interests  of  the  Association ;  and  to  take  a  general  supervision 
of  the  cause  of  education  in  their  respective  districts,  by  advising  with  the 
Gounty  Gommissioners,  Township  Trustees  and  District  School  Directors. 

V. — It  sliall  be  the  duty  of  the  Becording  Secretary  to  keep  a  correct  ac- 
count of  the  proceedings  of  the  Association. 

VI. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Gorresponding  Secretary  to  conduct  all  the 
foreign  correspondence  of  the  Association. 

VII. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer  to  receive  membership  fees  and 
all  other  ftmds  accruing  by  donation  or  otherwise,  and  disburse  the  same  on 
the  order  of  the  Executive  Board ;  and  he  shall  be  required  to  make  an  annual 
report  to  the  Association  of  the  condition  of  the  finances. 

VIII. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Gommittee  on  Programme  and  Arrange- 
ments-to.  arrange  the  literary  exercises  for  each  session  of  the  Association. 

IX. — ^It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Gommittee  on  School  Government  to  report 
annually  to  the  Association  the  best  manner  of  governing  schools. 

X. — ^Tlu»  Association  sliall  consist  of  teachers,  and  of  state,  county,  township, 
and  district-school  officers  ia  the  State  of  Illinois;  each  male  member  paying 
one  dollar  annually  and  signing  the  Gonstitution. 

Honorary  members  may  be  elected  at  any  annual  meeting,  and  may  partici- 
pate in  the  debates,  but  not  be  entitled  to  vote. 

XI. — All  officers  shalf  be  elected  by  ballot,  except  when  otherwise  ordered 
by  the  Association,  a  majority  of  votes  electing. 

XII. — The  Executive  Board  of  the  Association  shall  have  power  to  fill  any 
Tacancies  that  may  occur  in  the  offices  of  the  Association  by  death,  resignation, 
or  otherwise,  between  the  annual  sessions  of  the  Association. 

XIII. — This  Gonstitution  may  be  altered  and  amended  by  a  vote  of  two 
thirds  of  the  members  present^  at  any  regular  meeting  of  the  Association. 


obligations. 
Mr.  Standi8h*8  exporience  in  teaching  is  loig,  varied,  and  ufiiformly  auoceM- 
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W.  H.  POWELL. 

W.  II.  Powell  was  for  some  twelve  years  actively  engaged  in  the  cause  of 
education  in  Illinois;  was  Secretary  of  the  Convention  in  1853  at  which  the 
State  Teachers*  Association  was  formed,  and  also  of  the  previous  Educational 
Ck>nvention  held  at  Springfield  in  1852.  In  the  absence  of  the  first  President^ 
Rev.  W.  Goodfellow,  D.  D.,  he  presided  at  the  first  Annual  Session  of  the  State 
Association,  and  was  elected  President  for  the  following  year.  In  1862  be  re- 
tired from  the  educational  field  and  engaged  ia  other  business. 

CHARLES  E.  HOVBT. 

Charles  Edward  Hotit  was  bom  at  TbMntd,  Yu,  26th  of  April,  1827. 
He  graduated  at  Dartmootli  In  18ft2 ;  was  ftir  two  yean  principal  of  the  High 
Scliool  at  Framiogham,  Mml;  in  1854  rsnoved  to  Peoriii  IlL;  was  active  in 
organizing  the  public  loliodi^  principal  of  tiw  High  SdKWl,  and  Saperintendent 
of  the  city  schools  untQ  1867;  President  of  the  fiteto  Association  in  1856;  edi- 
tor of  the  "Illinois Teacher**  in  1866  and  1867;  and  appointed  first  principal 
of  the  Normal  University  in  June,  1857.  This  position  he  held  until  1 861,  when 
he  resigrncd  to  servo  his  country  as  an  officer  in  her  armies.  For  a  ftiller  sketch 
of  his  life,  and  of  his  active  educational  labors  in  Illinois,  see  Barnard's  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Education,  VoL  YIIL,  p.  94. 

J.  V.  N.  8TANDI8H. 

J.  v.  N.  Standisb  was  bom  in  Woodstock,  Vermont,  on  the  26th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1825— «  lineal  descendant  fh>m  Capt  Miles  Standisb,  of  Pljrmouth  and 
Puritan  fame.  He  was  brought  up  in  a  rural  district — with  good  common 
school  advantages  and  better  than  common  fanners'  boy  faro  and  care  ftom  an 
intelligent,  thoughtfld  and  industrious  father.  His  habits  of  punctuality,  fVugal- 
ity,  aud  industry  are  duo  to  that  father^s  interest  in  his  schooling  and  bringing 
up,  and  his  schohirship  he  acquired  by  diligently  improving  the  teadiings  of 
such  men  as  the  late  Prof  James  M.  Massey,  who  taught  the  school  of  his  dis- 
trict several  winters,  and  Prof.  J.  C.  C.  Hoskins,  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth,  un- 
der whom  he  fitted  for  college  at  the  academy  at  Lebanon,  N.  H.  He  earned 
his  way  through  Norwich  University,  where  he  graduated  in  1847,  by  teaching 
district-school  a  portion  of  each  year.  To  CoL  Truman  B.  Ranson,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  College,  he  feels  g^reatly  indebted,  not  only  for  his  valuable  class  in- 
ptruction  but  for  his  personal  interest  in  his  conduct  and  studies.  To  ProC 
James  D.  Butler  and  Profl  Jackman  he  also  acknowledges  himself  under  many 
obligations. 

Mr.  Standish*s  experience  in  teaching  is  long,  varied,  and  nfiiformly  success- 
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fill  CommeDcing  with  a  common  school  in  a  district  of  his  native  town  when 
he  was  fifteen  years  old,  at  eleven  dollars  a  month — he  kept  on,  rising  in  the 
scale  of  responsibility  and  vrages  through  a  central,  a  select,  an  academic,  a 
graded,  and  a  high  school,  nntil  the  autumn  of  1854,  when  we  was  elected 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy  in  Lombard  University  at  Galesburg, 
Illinois.  In  this  position  he  has  labored  with  g^reat  success  for  twelve  year^ 
and  for  three  of  those  years  he  was  acting  President  in  the  Institution. 

Outside  of  his  own  school-room  and  class-room  he  has  ever  taken  an  active 
interest  in  the  educational  movements  of  his  town,  county,  and  State.  He  has 
taken  part  in  the  drill  exercise  of  the  Teachers'  Institute  of  his  own  county, 
each  season,  and  at  one  or  more  Institutes  in  other  counties.  He  is  a  regular 
attendant  on  the  annual  session  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  of  which  he 
was  elected  President  in  1857 — and  occasionally  contributes  articles  to  the  ed- 
ucational joumate. 

W.  H.  WELLII. 

WiLUAif  Harvst  Wklls  was  bom  at  Tolland,  Ckmn.,  Feb.  27th,  1812. 
After  teaching  in  the  East  Hartford  Academy,  he  was  from  1837  to  1847  in  the 
Teadiers'  Seminary  of  Rev.  S.  R.  Hall,  at  Andover,  Mass.,  when  he  became 
principal  of  the  Putnam  Free  School  at  Newburyport  In  1854  he  was  ap- 
pointed principal  of  the  Westfield  State  Normal  School,  and  two  years  after- 
ward Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  in  Chicago,  Michigan,  from  which  posi- 
tion he  retired  in  July,  1864.  He  was  President  of  the  Essex  County  Teachers' 
Association,  and  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  a  founder  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Massachusetts  State  Teadiers'  Association,  President  of  the  National 
Teadiers'  Association,  originator  of  the  National  Normal  School  Association,  and 
President  of  the  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Association  in  1860.  His  ''English 
Cframmar'^  was  published  hi  1846,  his  ''Graded  School"  in  1862,  and  he  was 
also  an  early  editor  of  the  "McuBtuhusetts  Ttadier,"  For  an  extended  memoir 
see  Barnard's  American  Journal  of  Education,  Vol  Till.,  p.  529. 

WILUAM  M.  BAKER. 

WiLUAM  Melville  Baker  was  bom  in  Phippsburg,  Maine,  July  4th,  1823, 
where  he  resided  until  twelve  years  of  age,  having  the  advantage  of  district- 
schools  for  six  months  in  the  year,  and  admission  to  a  good  circulating  library, 
ih>m  which  he  read  promiscuously  and  omnivorously.  His  father  then  removed 
to  the  lumber  regions  of  the  State,  where  for  four  years  he  was  without  the 
privUegcs  of  school  or  society.  After  his  retum  to  civilized  life  and  a  brief  at- 
tendance during  two  winters  at  public  schools,  he  determined  to  prepare  for 
college,  though  with  no  resources  but  such  as  lay  within  himselfl  He  fitted  at 
Belfiist  Academy,  entered  Watervillo  College  in  1843,  where  he  remained  one 
year,  graduating  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1847.  He  was  then,  for  a  year  or  more, 
member  of  the  Bangor  Theological  Seminary,  whidi  he  left  to  take  charge  of 
Hampden  Academy.  He  had  previously  taught  school  many  terms,  during  the 
winters  and  sometimes  during  the  autumn.  In  1849  he  took  charge  of  Bridg- 
ton  Academy  for  four  years,  and  then  of  Lewiston  Academy  for  a  year,  when  he 
accepted  the  principalship  of  the  Putnam  Free  School  at  Newburyport,  Mass., 
as  successor  to  William  H.  Wells.  He  was  here  for  three  years,  when,  leaving 
the  school  with  a  larger  number  of  pupils  than  had  ever  before  attended  it,  he 
removed  to  Quincy,  Illinois,  in  1857,  and  there  established  a  private  seminary 
for  both  sexes. 
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uutil  1861,  when  reaaona  of  a  personal  and  domestic  character  induced  bis  re- 
turn to  Jacksonville.  He  was  immediately  tendered  the  priucipabihip  of  the 
Public  Free  School,  then  just  established,  several  years  in  advance  of  the  first 
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Mr.  Baker,  whfle  at  Newbafypor^  bad  beeD  actiTcly  interested  in  tba  pro- 
oeedinga  of  Uie  fiasex  Goontj  Aaaociation,  and  at  Quincy  saw  the  iieed  of  aimi- 
lar  meana  to  excite  an  intereat  in  pobUc  education.  The  teochcri  were  called 
together,  a  County  Asaociation  fcrmed,  of  which  he  waa  Preaidout  for  two  jrean^ 
and  Inatitutea  were  held,  with  good  reaolta  In  1861  lie  waa  elected  Preaideot 
of  the  State  Teadiera'  Aaaodation.  In  the  following  year  he  entered  aervice  in 
the  field  aa  diaphiin  until  December,  1864,  when  he  resigned  and  roceiTed  the 
poaition  of  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Public  Inatruction,  whicli  lie  held  until 
October,  1865,  when  he  became  principal  of  the  Springfield  High  iSchooL 

.      MKWTON  BATBHAN. 

NswTON  Batemav  waa  bom  near  Pairton,  Cumberland  county,  New  Jenej, 
July  37th,  1822,  and  removed  to  Jacksonville,  lUinoia,  in  1833.  Ilia  lather  waa 
in  veiy  indigent  circumatanoe^  and  he  grew  up  accustomed  to  poverty,  and 
trained  to  hard  manual  labor.  Up  to  the  age  of  sixteen  ho  liad  gained  but  iha 
rudiments  of  an  English  education,  obtained  in  three  or  four  terms  at  very  com- 
man  achools.  In  the  fiUl  of  1835  he  attended  tlie  anniversary  cxerciaca  of  IIU- 
noia  College,  and  there  the  desire  was  awakened  and  tho  resolution  ibrmed  to 
go  out  from  tlie  same  walla  a  gmdoatei  Tet,  for  four  years,  though  the  hope 
and  the  determination  grew,  the  absolute  neeeeal^  for  other  lalxir  prevented  aa 
attempt  at  their  Ailfillment  In  Jufy,  1839,  hie  time  was  unoxiKictedly  given 
to  hun  and  the  privilege  of  atraggling  sing^handed  for  the  attainment  of  that 
which  he  ao  much  desired.  Wlftliin  an  hour,  arrangements  were  made  for  study 
and  recitation  under  VroL  Ihunan  K,  FctA,  of  Illinois  College,  and  the  work  was 
begun.  Though  aft  the  time  wholly  Ignonnt  of  Lathi  and  Greek,  yet  hi  less 
than  four  months  he  was  able  to  peei  n  fbfl  examinatkm  and  entcri^d  the  Freeh- 
man  daaa.  Cootraoting  his  expenses  witUa  the  narroweat  limits,  and  oamhig 
the  neceasary  meana  by  such  labor  ss  oflbred  Useli;  in  the  hitter  years  of  the 
oovae  by  teaching  the  lower  cisMSS,  be  gmdnaled  in  June,  1843,  and  immedl- 
atdy  made  preparatkms  to  enter  Lane  Theological  Seminary.  Accepting  an 
agency,  he  traveled  for  aome  weeks  00  foot  through  Southern  Indiana  and  Ohte^ 
and  with  Uie  means  thus  acquured  entered  the  Seminary  in  September,  but  in 
the  following  spring,  worn  down  by  protracted  study,  he  loft  for  the  East  hi  the 
pursuit  of  health  and  empk>yment  by  whk^  to  enable  himself  to  resume  attend- 
ance at  the  Seminary.  To  his  connection  with  the  (acuities  of  these  iustitutkms^ 
and  especially  to  Prof  Poet  and  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  does  Mr.  Batenuin  attribute 
whatever  literary  taste  and  enthusiasm  for  literary  pursuits  ho  may  have  shown, 
and  his  exertion  and  ambition  to  devote  his  powers  to  high  views  and  worthy 
enda. 

The  determination  to  engage  hi  educational  pursuits  was  chiefly  induced  by 
the  experiences  of  the  following  eighteen  months,  which  were  spent  in  an 
agency  which  brought  him  into  oommunicatkMi  and  constant  association  with 
the  educational  institutions  and  teachers  of  nearly  every  State  and  principal 
city  m  the  Union.  In  1845  he  returned  to  the  West  and  opened  a  private 
school  m  St  Louis,  m  which  the  number  of  scholan  mcreascd  from  five  to  over 
a  hundred  during  the  first  year.  In  October,  1847,  he  entered  upon  the  duties 
of  professor  of  mathematics  in  St  Chariea  College,  Misaouri,  wlioro  he  romahied 
until  1861,  when  reasons  of  a  personal  and  domeatic  character  induced  his  re- 
turn to  Jaclcaonville.  He  waa  immediately  tendered  the  prinuii^alahip  of  the 
PQhlic  Free  School,  then  just  established,  several  years  in  advance  of  the  first 
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iVee  school  law,  and  entered  upon  the  work  of  organization  and  clanifloation, 
overooming  objccrtions  and  obstades,  and  making  a  reputation  for  the  institu- 
tion both  at  homo  and  abroad.  Taking  upon  himself  the  perHoual  charge  of  the 
High  Scliool  Department,  he  fitted  over  a  hundred  studento  for  c(illc>!:e  during 
his  principolship,  and  aa  many  more  became  teachers.  In  1858  he  n.'signed  his 
position  and  was  appointed  principal  of  the  Jacksonville  Feniule  AL^ademy,  but 
after  the  performance  of  much  preliminary  work  and  while  the  prospect  of  a 
field  of  great  interest  and  usefulness  opened  itself  before  him,  he  resi^med  (Dec, 
1858)  to  prepare  for  the  duties  of  the  State  Superintendency  to  which  he  had 
been  elected  in  tlie  previous  November.  While  in  Jacksonville  ho  was  twice 
elected  County  Superintendent  of  Sdiools,  holding  the  ollicu  tur  four  years  in 
Bucoession,  examining  in  that  time  several  hondred  teachi^rs  r<.)r  ilie  common 
schools.  In  Dec,  1854,  he  assisted  in  the  organization  of  the  Illinois  State 
Teachers*  Association ;  he  was  one  of  the  committee  that  ori^inuted  the  "  Illi- 
nois Teacher,"  and  was  one  of  the  first  board  of  editors  of  that  Journal,  and  also 
afterwards  principal  editor  in  1858,  laboring  at  the  same  time  oi^'ht  hours  a-day 
in  the  scliool-room.  At  the  next  session  he  read  by  ap(>oiutmcnt  a  report  upon 
^^School  Government"  and  was  elected Corrasponding  Secretary',  and  member  of 
the  Executive  Committee.  He  was  also  nominated  as  the  Teachers'  candidate 
for  the  office  of  State  Superintendenti  wUdh  nomination  was  indorsed  by  the 
State  Republican  Convention,  bofc  waa  dedlned.  In  1866  he  was  appointed 
State  Agent  in  the  sendee  of  the  Association.  All  this  preliminary  labor  in 
the  school-room,  in  connection  with  both  private  and  pablio  schools;  in  the 
field,  as  superintendent  and  examiner;  and  in  aswoiation  with  the  teachers  of 
the  State,  was  admirably  fitting  him  fiir  the  new  and  more  important  position  in 
"which  he  was  now  placed,  and  to  whtdi  be  waa  reelected  in  1860  and  again  in 
1664.  In  Januaiy,  1863,  he  was  also  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  Senate 
member  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  six  years.  In  connection  with 
tlie  State  Superintendency  he  has  issoed  two  official  reports,  and  a  digest  of  tlie 
Scliool  Laws  of  the  State,  with  official  and  judicial  dedsions,  while  his  official 
circulars,  to  school  officers  and  others,  would  form  a  volume  of  three  or  four 
hundred  pages,  and  have  contributed  more  than  any  other  agency  to  a  better 
nnderstandiug  of  the  school  laws  and  system. 

Mr.  Bateman  has  attended  and  participated  in  most  of  the  scissions  of  the 
State  Association,  of  which  he  was  elected  President  in  18G2,  and  hjid  delivered 
addresses  on  educational  subjects  in  about  half  of  the  counties  of  the  State,  and 
by  invitation  before  associations  in  several  of  the  neighboring  States.  He  has 
contributed  more  or  less  to  every  volume  of  the  Illinois  Teacher  since  its  com- 
mencement, and  for  more  than  twenty  years  frequent  communications  from  his 
pen  upon  educational  subjects  have  appeared  in  various  perioilicals,  reviews, 
and  newspapers.  He  has  spared  himself  in  no  manner  and  at  no  time;  labor 
has  been  his  hiw,  and  the  results  commend  the  workman. 

RICHARD  EDWARDS,  A.  M. 

Richard  Edwards  was  bom  in  Cardiganshire,  South  Wales,  on  the  2.^  of 
December,  1822.  His  fiither  was  a  mason  in  narrow  circumstances  and  re* 
moved  to  this  country  ten  years  afterwards  and  settled  in  Northern  Ohia 
Here,  until  he  attained  his  majority,  his  time  was  spent  in  labor  upon  the  farm 
and  as  a  house  carpenter,  except  the  short  time  spent  in  the  ordinary  common 
schools  of  tlie  neighborhood.    The  few  books,  however,  to  which  he  had  acoessi 
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free  school  law,  and  entered  upon  the  work  of  organization  and  claniflcation, 
overcoming  objections  and  obstacles,  and  making  a  reputation  for  the  institu* 
tk>n  both  at  home  and  abroad.    Taking  upon  himself  the  personal  charge  of  the 


>uv  iuw  uw)K»f  uowerer,  to  which  he  had 
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indudiDg  tho  Bible,  were  fiuthfiillj  reed  and  studied.  In  the  winter  of  1843-4 
he  taught  his  first  school  near  Ravenna,  Ohio,  for  eleven  dollars  a  month  and 
**  board  round  " — wages  which  he  afterwards  thought  more  than  an  equiyalent 
Hearing  of  Normal  Schools  in  Massachusetts  and  fhmished  with  a  letter  of  in* 
troduction  to  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Maj,  then  of  Lexington,  Mass.,  he  set  out  witii 
little  other  outfit,  and  traveling  by  stage  and  canal  and  perhaps  on  foo^  ha 
finally  completed  the  journey,  that  he  might  ei^joy  the  advantages  of  such  aa 
institution.  Kindly  received  by  Mr.  May,  but  destitute  of  means,  he,  throii|^ 
his  recommendation,  obtained  a  school  in  Hingham  for  the  winter,  and  qpant 
the  spring  and  early  summer  at  his  trade  as  a  carpenter.  In  the  following  Ai^ 
gust,  1845,  he  entered  the  Normal  School  at  Bridgewater,  then  conducted  bj 
Nicholas  Tillinghast,  and  here  obtained  his  first  ideas  of  what  a  teacher  should 
be  and  da  Ho  completed  the  prescribed  year  of  study,  spending  the  winter 
again  at  Hingham,  and  teaching  the  following  winter  in  Waltliam,  where  he 
made  tlie  acquaintance  of  Rev.  Thomas  Hill,  now  PreBidcnt  of  Harvard  Coll^ge^ 
whose  active  fiiendship  has  since  been  of  essential  service  on  more  than  one 
occasion. 

Mr.  Edwards  then  spent  a  year  hi  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  at 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  employed  during  the  last  six  months  as  **  Repeater,"  or  pupil* 
teacher.  After  a  short  service,  in  the  firing  of  1848,  as  dvil  engineer  in  a  sub* 
ordinate  capacity  upon  the  Boston  Water>woriai^  be  was  engaged  by  Mr.  Til- 
linghast as  assistant  in  the  Normal  School,  also  aided  by  Dana  P.  Colbam, 
afterwards  principal  of  the  Rhode  Island  Normal  School  Here  he  spent  five 
years  of  laborious^  illy  paid,  bat  most  profitable  service^  the  chief  oversight  of 
the  school,  owing  to  the  fiiUing  health  of  the  principal,  often  devolving  upon 
him,  while  in  addition  to  his  duties  in  the  achool,  much  aid  was  rendered  by 
him  in  the  State  Institutes,  then  under  the  management  of  Dr.  Bamas  Sear% 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education.  At  Bridgewater,  Mr.  Edwards  added 
much  to  the  efficiency  of  the  school  and  devised  and  arranged  almost  wholly 
the  methods  of  teaching  geography,  for  which  that  school  has  been  distbi- 
guished.  In  January,  1853,  he  resigned  to  take  charge  of  the  Bowditch  Bb» 
glish  High  School  for  Boys  in  Salem,  firom  which  he  was  called  the  foUowiqf 
autumn  to  act  as  State  Agent  in  visiting  schools,  advising  teachers  and  aobool 
ofiKcers,  addressing  public  meetings,  instructhig  in  Teachers*  Institutes,  Aa  III 
September,  1854^  he  received  charge  of  the  State  Normal  School  newly  estab> 
lished  at  Salem,  and  in  the  three  years  in  which  he  was  here  engaged,  was  de- 
veloped in  its  main  features  that  system  of  professional  drill  which  he  has  dnoe 
so  successfully  followed. 

In  October,  1857,  Mr.  Edwards  removed  to  St  Louis  to  organise  and  take 
charge  of  the  City  Normal  School,  designed  for  preparing  teacliers,  principal^ 
females,  for  the  public  schools  of  the  city.  The  misappropriation  of  the  school 
fund  by  the  rebel  authorities  in  1861  seriously  crippled  the  schools,  though  the 
Normal  School  was  still  maintained,  in  ooi^unction  with  the  City  High  School, 
both  institutions  being  placed  in  charge  of  Mr.  Edwards.  In  the  spring  of 
1862.  he  resigned  his  position  here,  mudi  against  the  wishes  of  his  emplojeny 
and  accepted  a  position  in  the  State  Normal  University  of  Illinois,  of  whidi  he 
was  appointed  principal  in  the  following  June.  He  is  hero  still  engaged,  (1866,) 
having  as  principal  the  almost  entire  charge  of  the  strictly  professional  instmo- 
tion,  besides  the  general  oversight  of  the  institution  and  the  early  instruction  of 
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the  Junior  daaaes  in  reading.  He  is  alao  called  upon  to  do  mudi  outside  labor 
in  attending  Institntesi  delivering  public  addressee  upon  education,  Ac.  In 
1863  he  was  elected  President  of  the  State  Teachers*  Association,  and  in  the 
following  year  was  principal  editor  of  the  ^^JUinoia  Teaeher^**  and  he  is  also  at 
present  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a  series  of  School  Beadera.  Under  his 
oare  the  University  is  steadily  increasing  in  reputation  and  numbers,  and  the 
field  before  him  is  one  in  whidi  his  singleness  of  purpose  and  unflagging  enthu- 
siasm can  work  the  richest  results  to  the  State  and  the  whole  cause  of  educap 
tion.  In  1863  Mr.  Bdwards  receired  from  Hamrd  Ck>llege  the  honorary  de* 
gne  of  Master  of  Arts. 


IADIE8'  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION. 


OBIOnr    AND  BKULTS. 


Thi  Ladies*  Association  fob  EDUOATiiro  Fxmalis  was  organised  in  Jack- 
ionyille,  111.,  Oot.  4th,  1833.  It  was  in  some  sense  an  of&hoot  of  the  enter* 
prise  which  resulted  in  the  founding  of  Illinois  College.  The  wives  of  tboee 
early  missionaries,  and  a  few  others  who  sympathised  with  them,  on  their  arri- 
Tal  in  that  new  and  growing  state,  immediately  cast  about  to  see  what  tfaej 
could  do  to  forward  its  best  interests.  In  graveling  to  their  respective  statkms 
and  in  subsequent  intercourse  with  the  people,  they  met  whole  fflmil^ft  who 
were  unable  to  read  or  write.  They  heard  of  towns  and  counties  without  a 
school  of  any  kind — of  thousands  and  thousands  of  children  without  any  means 
of  instruction,  and  of  the  thousands  of  teachers  needed  to  supply  them.  Miiidi 
awake  to  the  question,  "What  needs  to  be  done,"  naturally  found  here  their 
answer.  These  destitute  settlements  must  be  supplied  with  schools  and  the 
teachers  must  come  fh>m  among  the  people.  They  understood  the  people  and 
could  live  as  the  people  lived.  This  in  most  places  would  give  them  an  advan- 
tage  over  imported  or  Eastern  teachers.  They  would  themselves  be  illustrataoof 
of  the  elevating  influence  of  education  which  the  people  could  appreciate.  But 
bow  to  call  out,  and  provide  for  the  education  of  such  as  might  be  rotumed  •• 
teachers  to  their  respective  neighborhoods,  was  the  problem  to  be  solved. 

Mrs.  (Rev.)  John  F.  Brooks  had  been  teaching  for  some  time  in  St  Glair 
county,  and  Un,  (Rev.)  Tlieron  BaMwin  for  a  brief  period  in  Bond  ooun^.  A 
providential  meeting  of  those  ladies  afforded  the  opportunity  for  an  ezohanga 
of  views  and  feelings  and  disclosed  the  fact  that  their  minds  had  beenseparatally 
working  at  this  problem.  Mrs.  Brooks  had  already  received  a  few  pupils  with 
the  design  of  fitting  them  for  teachers.  To  some  she  had  given  tuitkxii  for 
others  obtained  the  means  of  paying  it,  by  applicatioa  to  personal  flriendi. 
With  these  teadiers,  experience  deepened  conviction ;  to  them  there  seemed  no 
limit  to  the  good  that  might  be  done  by  prosecuting  this  work  extensively  and 
by  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  the  missionaries,  teacben»  and  friends  of  ed- 
Qcatkm  in  diffBieDt  parts  of  the  State.  The  fonnatkm  of  a  society  was  sag- 
gested  and  the  friends  parted  with  the  purpoae^  if  not  the  promise^  to  nse  their 
influence  in  bringing  about  so  dednble  an  oljeot. 

About  this  time^  the  lamented  Alldis  a  Allen,  IL  D.,  a  graduate  of  Tale 
GoUege,  who  was  in  Jacksonville  with  bis  wifo  on  a  Tiiit  from  the  East,  iikU 
denly  sidrened  and  died.  His  widow,  left  in  the  possession  of  meani^  and 
aroused  to  a  new  and  vivid  sense  of  christian  duty,  began  to  raise  earnestly  the 
inquiry,  '*Lord,  what  wflt  thou  have  me  to  do  T  This spedflo  object  was  pre- 
sented to  her  consideration.  She  returned  to  the  East  and  soon  sent  a  dona- 
tkm  of  neariy  $100.    The  respcnaibaity  of  receiving  and  disbursing  so  modi 
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moD^,  seemed  to  render  some  organization  necessary.  The  ladies  of  Jackson* 
yiDe  held  counsel  on  the  sabject  and  entered  warmly  into  the  proposed  plan. 
A  meeting  was  held  in  the  Female  Academy  of  that  place  and  "The  Ladies' 
Association  lor  Educating  Females"  was  doly  oiiganized.  This  name  was 
adopted  to  distinguish  it  ftom  societies  whose  object  was  to  aid  young  men. 
Twenty  years  later  when  the  reasons  for  such  distinctions  no  longer  existed, 
the  name  was  changed  to  that  of  "  Ladies'  Education  Sodely/'  which  name  it 
now  bears. 

In  1835,  while  on  a  viait  at  the  East,  Mrs.  Baldwin  by  request  explained  the 
object  and  operations  of  the  Society  to  meetings  of  ladies  in  New  York  city, 
Madison,  N.  J.,  and  other  places,  and  received  valuable  donations  to  its  Amds. 

In  ^ew  York  city  an  auxiliary  was  formed  which  through  the  efficient  agency 
of  Mrs.  Marcus  Wilbur  and  others  rendered  essential  aid  for  seyeral  years. 
"The  Ladies*  School  Society  "  in  Rochester  also  contributed  a  few  hundred  dol- 
lars to  the  cause.  As  the  population  of  Illinois  increased,  auxiliary  societies 
were  formed  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  and  the  work  g^w  and  prospered, 
fiir  beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  its  early  Mends,  although  the 
fbnds  which  replenished  its  treasury»were  always  in  small  sums.  It  was  rarely 
if  erer  the  privilege  of  the  treasurer  to  record  a  sum  larger  than  the  original 
$190  with  which  the  work  began.  It  has  never  employed  a  paid  agency  and 
its  continuance  and  success  is  due,  under  God,  to  the  untiring  industry  and  un* 
abating  zeal  of  a  few  noble  women,  whose  names  with  little  variation  have  ap* 
peared  from  year  to  year  upon  the  list  of  its  executive  officers.  A  glance  at  the 
Treasurer's  Report  shows  the  wide  range  of  country  from  which  these  small 
■urns  were  derived  and  suggests  the  amount  of  labor  requisite  for  thehr  col* 
lection. 

The  Twenty  Second  Annual  Report  estimates  the  number  of  persons  aided 
hj  the  Society  up  to  that  time,  at  about  six  hundred,  (600.) 

They  came  from  various  parts  of  Illinois,  Missouri,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin,  and 
were  placed  in  good  schools  most  convenient  to  their  homes.  The  Society  fbr- 
nished  their  books,  and  tuition,  while  they  worked  out  of  sdiool  hours  to  pay 
for  their  board.  In  school  they  ranked  with  the  best  scholars,  were  useftil  to 
their  teachers  in  sustaining  law,  as  well  as  in  other  ways,  so  that,  as  one  ex* 
pressed  it,  "  We  can  not  well  do  without  their  aid."  As  teachers  they  have 
been  employed  in  almost  every  State  in  the  Union  and  in  schools  of  evexy 
grade,  from  first  class  seminaries  to  the  most  obscure  and  *'  ofUy  school  in  the 
oountyj"  There  are  several  in  California,  one  has  gone  to  Africa,  another  to  In- 
dia, and  two  are  among  the  Cherokeesi 

The  Annual  Meetmgs  of  the  Society  were  held  on  some  evening  during  Gom- 
tnenoement  week  at  Jacksonville.  Eflbrts  were  made  to  secure  addresses  firom 
gentlemen  who  understood  the  cause  and  could  speak  effectively  in  its  behall 
These  addresses  contain  many  valuable  ideas  and  suggestions  on  the  subject  of 
Fbmale  Education,  and  are  worthy  of  perusal  if  not  of  reprint  That  of  Rev. 
Theroo  Baldwin,  which  is  appended  to  the  Twenty  Second  Annual  Report|  dis- 
ftiUy  the  prineiplea  of  the  Society. 


VIRGINIA. 


IDUOATIONAL  CONTENTIOKS. 

Though  no  organized  Educational  Societies  have  existed  in  the 
State  of  Virginia,  yet  several  important  Conventions  have  been  heldy 
whose  proceedings  are  deserving  of  notice.  The  first  of  these  met 
at  Clarksburg,  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  State,  on  the  8th  of 
September,  1841.  The  deficiencies  of  the  then  existing  common 
school  system  and  the  condition  of  the  people  in  point  of  intellir 
gence,  as  referred  to  by  Gov.  David  Campbell  in  the  annual  message 
of  1839,*  and  the  alarming  state  of  ignorance  prevailing  among  the 
people,  as  shown  by  the  census  of  1840,f  had  excited  general  as- 
tonishment and  apprehension.  The  first  movement  towards  amend- 
ment was  made  by  the  people  of  Western  Virginia  in  calling  the 
above  Convention.  The  feeling  that  prevailed  in  that  section  of  the 
State  is  shown  in  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  Judge  £•  8. 
Duncan,  of  Harrison  county,  which  was  read  before  the  Convention : 

We  in  Virginia  have  been  clamoring  for  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  jeara, 
about  State  rights  and  State  sovereignties,  forgetting  or  neglecting  all  the  while 

*  **  The  ftateraenU  faraivhed  by  the  clerks  of  fiva  city  and  boroof h  eonrts  and  ninety-thraa  of 
iU9  county  courts,  in  reply  to  inquiriei  addrewed  to  them,  aaeertain  that  ofthoM  who  applied  fee 
marriage  liceniet,  a  large  number  were  unable  to  write  their  name*.  The  yean  lelected  for  tlila 
inquiry  were  those  of  18]  7,  1S97,  and  1837.  The  ftatement*  show  that  the  applicants  for  BMrriaft 
lipeoies  in  1817  amounted  to  4,689;  of  whom  1,197  were  ooable  to  write;— 5,048  in  1897. of 
whom  the  number  unable  to  write  was  1,116;— and  in  1837,  the  applicants  were  4,614;  and  of 
these  the  number  of  1,047  were  onaUe  to  write  their  names.  From  which  it  appears  tkern 
still  exists  a  deplorable  estent  of  ignorance,  and  that  in  truth  it  is  hardly  less  than  it  was  twenty 
years  afo,  when  the  School  Fund  was  created.  The  statements,  it  will  be  remembered,  are  par- 
tial, not  embracing  quite  all  the  counties,  and  are  moreover  confined  to  one  sex.  The  edooation 
of  females,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  in  a  condition  of  much  greater  neglect. 

"There  are  now  in  the  State  90O,UOO  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen.  Fofty 
thousand  of  these  are  reported  to  be  poor  children ;  and  of  them,  only  one-half  to  be  atteodiag 
schools.  It  may  be  safely  assumed  that  of  those  possessed  of  property  adequate  to  the  expenses  of 
a  plain  education,  a  large  number  are  growing  up  in  ignorance  for  want  of  schools  within  cooveo- 
ient  distanees.  Of  thoee  at  school,  many  derive  little  or  no  instruction,  owing  to  the  incapeciCy  of 
the  teachers,  as  well  as  to  their  eolpable  negligence  and  inattention.  Thus  the  number  likely  to 
remain  unedueatad  and  to  grow  up  without  just  perceptions  of  their  duties,  religious,  social,  and 
political,  is  really  of  appalling  mafnitude  and  such  as  to  appeal  with  affecting  earnestness  to  a  pa* 
lentol  legislature.**— Jfcseiye  i/  Oev.  CamphtU,  Jan.  OO,  1830. 

t  '*  To  show  the  himentahle  degree  of  ignorance  in  Virf  inia  and  the  necessity  of  an  elfoetaal 
reform  in  oar  school  system,  we  need  only  examine  the  returns  of  the  late  census.  More  than 
98,000  adult  white  persons  were  returned  as  unable  to  read  or  write.    This  amount  of  tgnoranoo 
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to  porform  the  very  duties  those  rights  required  of  lis.  "We  very  properly  deny 
to  the  Federal  Gk>vemment  the  right  to  interfere  with  our  domestic  ooncenia 
for  the  purpose  of  internal  improvement  or  educatioui  but  we  take  care  not  to 
exercise  the  right  ourselves  for  any  valuable  purpose.  In  truth,  recent  devel- 
opments show  much  to  alarm  us  about  tlie  condition  of  our  noble  State.  The 
late  reassessment  of  the  lands  shows  an  enormous  decline  in  their  value,  and 
the  census  discloses  the  melancholy  fact  that  in  Yirginiaf  prattd  old  VirginiOf 
there  are  more  persons  at  this  time  who  can  not  read  or  write  than  there  were 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  although  our  white  population  has  diminished.  Some- 
thhiff  therefore  must  be  done  sj^edily  to  arrest  the  State  in  its  downhill  course, 
or  she  will  have  little  left  but  the  shadow  of  her  former  greatness.  I  am 
gratified  that  the  movement  in  favor  of  education  has  originated  in  the  West 
This  is  as  it  should  be.  Judging  fVom  the  past  we  have  little  to  expect  fh>m 
the  East,  and  I  verily  believe  that  the  regeneration  of  the  State  must  depend 
upon  the  energy  and  patriotism  of  the  West. 

I  suppose  the  Convention  will  memorialize  the  Legislature  on  the  subject  of 
ednoation,  as  well  as  appeal  to  the  people  for  their  individual  support.  The 
latter,  I  fear,  is  the  only  reliable  hope  for  success.  I  begin  to  despair  of  any 
valoiUile  action  on  the  subject  by  the  Legislature,  until  that  body  be  remodeled 
and  ttkefree  white  popukUian  of  the  West  have  its  just  weight  in  the  councils  of 
the  government  Appeal  directly  to  the  people  and  arouse  them  to  the  neces- 
sity of  educating  their  offspring.  The  people  of  the  West,  although  poor,  have 
the  means,  and,  above  all,  they  have  the  energy,  and  if  they  will  it,  they  can 
do  much  towards  the  education  of  tlieir  children  from  their  own  resources. 
They  should  form  local  or  neighborhood  associations  for  the  purpose. 

Tke  Convention  at  Clarksburg  was  attended  by  one  hundred  and 
tUrteen  delegates  from  sixteen  counties  of  North-western  Virginia 
and  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah.  Geoi^e  H.  Lee,  of  Harrison 
county,  was  elected  President  Communications  were  received 
from  Alex.  Campbell,  of  Brooke  county,  from  Hon.  £.  S.  Duncan, 
and  from  J.  D.  D.  Rosset,  of  Jackson  county,  on  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation ;  and  from  Pres.  Ruffner,  with  the  outline  of  a  plan  for  the 
improvement  of  common  schools.  The  deliberations  of  the  Con- 
vention resulted  in  the  appointment  of  two  committees,  by  whom 
an  Address  to  the  People  and  a  Memorial  to  the  Legislature  were 
prepared. 

A  second  Convention  was  held  at  Lexington  on  the  2d  of  Oct., 
1841,  composed  of  delegates  from  the  counties  of  Bath,  Augusta, 
and  Rockbridge,  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  At  the  request  of  this 
Convention,  a  plan  for  the  organization  and  support  of  common 

b  eiMMif h  to  akrm  u» ;  but  wtn  thw  all  that  the  cenrat  ditclowt,  we  ahoald  not  have  thooffat  it 
neoewary  to  mention  the  nibject  here.  An  attentive  examination  of  the  retornt  will  show,  beyond 
qBettion,  that  tktf  gewe/ar  8k»rt  tf  tke  truth.  •••••*  Many  and  jrnmt  erron  otI- 
deatly  exiat  in  theie  returns.  They  mmt  be  erron  of  defect,  for  no  cauee  of  excen  can  be  ai- 
•igiied ;  while  the  negligence  of  the  roenhnla  and  the  reluctance  of  individual*  to  report  their  Ig- 
Dorance,  may  easily  account  for  defeett.  We  venture  to  anert  abo,  that  multitudes  were  re- 
ported at  able  to  rend,  who  could  indeed  labor  throof h  a  printed  pafe,  bat  who  were  in  no  proper 
■ense  readers  of  books  or  even  of  newspapers,  and  who  were  in  reality  as  ignorant,  if  not  quite  so 
illiterate,  as  those  who  had  never  learned  the  alphabet  When  these  things  are  taken  into  ae- 
eoont,  we  must  conclude  that  not  less  than  150,000  of  the  adult  white  population  of  Virginia  are 
in  a  state  of  debaking  ignorance.  This  is  more  than  one-third  of  the  377,000  citizens  over  twenty 
years  of  age.**— Ifmry  Rvffner,  Pret.  tf  Wa*kimgt»n  CaUegt^  Fa, 
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Bchools  was  prepared  by  Pres.  Henry  Raffner,  and  laid  before  the 
Legislature. 

Yet  a  third  ConyeDtion  was  held  at  Richmond  on  the  0th  of  De- 
cember of  the  same  year,  during  the  session  of  the  Legislature.  One 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  delegates  were  present  from  thirty-seven 
counties,  besides  members  of  the  Assembly  who  were  invited  to  take 
part  in  its  proceedings.  James  M.  Gamett  was  elected  President ; 
Gen.  Edward  Watts,  N.  K  Venable,  R  W.  Carter,  and  J.  H.  Pey- 
ton^ Vice-Presidents ;  R.  H.  Toler  and  R  G.  Crump,  Secretaries, 
Reports  were  made  by  committees,  on  the  University — Colleges — 
Military  Schools — Academies — and  Primary  Schools.  The  latter 
report  was  especially  elaborate  and  received  the  profoundest  atten- 
tion. The  report  recommended  the  district  free  school  system,  and 
was  drawn  up  and  ably  defended  by  Rev.  Benj.  J.  Smith,  of  Au- 
gusta. The  existing  system  was  defended  by  Rev.  Dr.  W.  S.  PIu- 
mer,  of  Kanawha  county,  who  urged  the  expediency  of  adhering  to 
it  and  blending  with  it  the  plan  of  county  taxation.  The  report  was 
adopted  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  present  its  principles  in 
a  memorial  to  the  Legislature.  An  Address  to  the  People  was  also 
prepared  by  a  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Thos.  Ritchie,  B. 
M.  Smith,  and  R.  G.  Scott 

So  far  as  legislative  action  was  concerned,  the  result  of  these 
conventions  was  the  referment  of  the  subject  to  the  Committee  on 
Schools  and  Colleges.  A  Bill  establishing  Common  Schools  was  re- 
ported, which  only  reached  a  second  reading.  The  effect  upon  the 
people,  however,  was  not  thus  wholly  negative. 

Four  years  afterwards,  a  General  Convention  was  again  called, 
which  met  in  Richmond,  Dec  10th,  1845.  The  attendance  was 
large,  there  being  present  two  hundred  and  thirteen  delegates  from 
fifty-one  counties.  Gov.  James  McDowell  was  elected  President ; 
Judge  J.  T.  Lomax,  Judge  E.  S.  Duncan,  T.  J.  Randolph,  Spicer 
Patrick,  A.  T.  Caperton,  W.  H.  Macfarland,  J.  H.  Carson,  and  Sam- 
uel  Watts,  Vice-Presidents;  J.  8.  Gallagher  and  R.  B.  Gooch,  Sec- 
retaries. The  main  purpose  of  this  Convention  was  to  devise  an 
improved  system  of  public  instruction.  Various  suggestions  and 
projects  were  received  from  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  of  Massachusetts, 
Howard  Meeks,  Agent  for  Education  in  Maryland,  C.  List,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, S.  A.  Jewett,  Col.  F.  H.  Smith,  P.  V.  Daniell,  Jr.,  and 
others.  Messrs.  S.  M.  Janney,  of  Landon  county,  and  D.  N.  Edg- 
ington,  of  Ohio  county,  in  behalf  of  a  minority  of  the  committee  to 
whom  the  subject  had  been  referred,  presented  a  plan  of  a  district 
school  system  which,  after  discussion  and  amendment,  was  adopted* 
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This  plan  was  afterwards  laid  before  the  Le^latare  with  a  memo- 
rial praying  its  adoption.  An  Act  was  accordingly  passed  on  the 
6tli  of  March,  1846,  which  made  important  changes  in  the  school 
system,  creating  a  larger  number  of  school  districts,  providing  for  an 
enumeration  and  registration  of  children,  establishing  the  office  of 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  regulating  the  distribution 
of  the  school  quota  among  the  districts.  This  system  was  partially 
carried  into  effect,  with  fiivorable  results.  The  census  of  1850 
showed  that  of  the  total  number  of  413,428  adult  whites,  77,005 
could  not  read  and  write.  The  census  statistics  of  1860,  which 
would  show  more  conclusively  the  result  of  the  educational  move- 
ments in  the  State,  are  not  yet  accessible. 

The  Convention  of  1845,  in  order  to  secure  the  better  success  of 
any  measures  that  might  be  adopted  by  the  Legislature,  appointed 
a  ^  Central  Committee  of  Education,"  consisting  of  Messrs.  A.  Ste- 
venson, H.  L.  Brooke,  C.  F.  Osborne,  T.  H.  Ellis,  S.  Maupin,  W.  S» 
Plnmer,  R.  T.  Daniel,  W.  H.  Macfarland,  James  Lyon,  P.  V. 
Daniell,  Jr.,  R.  B.  Gooch,  G.  W.  Munford,  and  H.  W.  Moncure, 
residents  mostly  of  Richmond,  whose  duties  were  to  watch  over  and 
promote  the  success  of  the  new  system,  to  ascertain  its  advantages 
and  defects,  with  a  view  to  its  improvement,  and  to  collect  and 
diffuse  information  upon  the  subject  of  popular  education.  The 
formation  of  county  and  town  associations  of  the  friends  of  educa- 
tion was  strongly  recommended,  but  it  is  not  certain  that  any  were 
ever  organized. 

In  1856,  July  2dd  and  24th,  pursuant  to  a  call  through  Gk)v. 
Wise,  a  convention  of  delegates  from  the  principal  colleges  and  aca- 
demical institutions  of  Virginia  assembled  at  Richmond,  of  which 
Rev.  Dr.  Smith,  of  Randolph  Macon  College,  was  appointed  Presi- 
dent, and  Rev.  Dr.  Regland,  of  Richmond  College,  Vice-President 
The  condition  of  the  Literary  Fund  and  its  application ;  the  evils 
of  premature  admission  of  students  to  colleges,  and  the  remedies ; 
the  affiliation  of  the  Academies,  Colleges,  and  the  University  of  the 
State ;  the  qualification  of  students  of  professional  schools  of  Law, 
Medicine,  and  Theology ;  the  education  of  girls ;  a  system  of  Nor- 
mal Schools  and  schools  of  applied  Science,  were  discussed  and  re- 
ferred to  committees,  to  report  at  a  future  meeting,  to  be  called  by 
the  Executive  Committee. 

The  new  State  of  West  Virginia  has  promptly  inaugurated  an 
excellent  school  system,  the  influence  of  which  will  doubtless  be 
speedily  seen  and  felt. 
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TTniyxbsal  Education  next  to  oniverMl  liberty,  is  a  matter  of 
deep  national  concern.  The  one  diatinctive,  exhaastive  idea  of  a 
democratic  government  is,  that  it  is  a  government  by  the  people 
and  for  the  people — t.  e,  by  the  whole  people  and  for  the  whole 
people.  A  democracy  is  in  other  words  but  an  organized  peopU-^ 
they  constitnte  the  state.  Its  constitntion  and  laws  are  but  their 
recorded  will,  and  all  governmental  power  emanates  from  and  centen 
in  them. 

In  such  a  government,  in  its  pure  form,  sovereignty  is  a  univevaal 
right — to  be  exercised  by  all  for  the  happiness  and  well-being  of  alL 
It  is  a  right  that  can  neither  be  denied  nor  restricted  except  by 
usurpation,  and  this  is  true  whether  the  usurping  power  is  one  man 
or  twenty  millions  of  men.  The  right  of  sovereignty  may  be  for- 
feited by  crime  or  by  its  treasonable  exercise,  but  it  is  in  no  sense 
an  accident  of  birth  or  condition. 

When  the  exercise  of  sovereignty  by  the  people  is  both  univenal 
and  far  the  welfare  of  ally  a  democracy  b  the  perfection  of  human 
government.  But  to  the  extent  that  such  right  is  withheld  from  the 
people  or  is  wrongfully  exercised  by  them,  just  to  that  extent  are 
democratic  institutions  imperfect  and  a  failure.  Hence  the  eapabUUg. 
of  the  people  to  exercise  sovereignty  for  the  general  welfiEure,  is  a  ftin- 
damental  and  vital  condition  of  republican  institutions.  When  such 
capability  does  not  exist,  to  the  extent  it  b  wanting,  b  the  univenal 
exercise  of  sovereignty  a  condition  of  national  weakness,  if  not  of 
peril.  I  am  thus  led  to  inquire  what  thb  capability  includes,  and 
what  are  the  essential  conditions  of  its  exbtence  t 

It  clearly  requires  the  necessary  inUUigenee  to  determine  what 
will  best  subserve  the  interests  of  all ;  and  the  degree  of  thb  intelli- 
gence must  not  only  be  sufficient  for  self-government  on  the  part  of 
individuab  and  individual  communities,  but  the  people,  as  a  whole, 

•  A  pBpM  Mud  befttt  Um  NaUoobI  AnotiatiM  of  MmoI  BiipwiatMidntt,  at  WMbiagtoB,D. 
C,  MffiMsy  7.  1808.  ^^ 
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most  be  able  to  weigh  and  decide  upon  qaestions  which  inTolve  iia* 
tional  interests.  Hence  the  higher  the  civilization  embodied,  the 
wider  the  extent  of  territory  embraced,  and  the  more  Tarioos  the 
paraoitB  and  physical  conditions  of  the  people,  the  higher  the  degree 
of  intelligence  required  for  the  right  ozerciae  of  sovereignty. 

But  intelligence  is  not  enoogh.  Sovereignty  is  to  be  exercised 
for  the  happiness  and  toeUrbtwg  €f  all;  and  this  involves  the  moral 
capacity  to  act  in  aocordanoe  with  the  dictates  of  intelligence.  The 
second  great  law  of  civil  liberty  as  well  as  of  religion,  is,  '*  Thoa 
shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself  Wherever  the  moral  sense  of 
the  people  is  too  feeble  to  impel  the  public  will  to  regard  the  gen- 
end  welfare,  democracy  becomes  the  livery  of  despotism.  To  gen- 
eral intelligence  we  most,  therefore,  add  public  virtue  as  one  of  the 
essential  conditions  of  the  right  exercise  of  sovereignty  by  the  people. 

In  his  Centennial  Address  at  Plymouth,  in  1820,.  Webster 
assigned  three  fundamental  conditions  as  essential  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  republican  institutions,  namely :  universal  education,  relig- 
iona  training,  and  the  general  division  of  landed  property.  The 
same  conditions  are  laid  dovm  by  De  Tocqueville  and  other  writers 
upon  democratic  governments. 

If  we*  turn  to  the  pages  of  history  we  shall  find  abundant  confirm- 
ation of  these  views.  We  shall  certainly  search  in  vain  for  a  single 
example  where  an  ignorant  and  corrupt  people  have  exercised  sov- 
ereign power  wisely  and  justly,  or  have  even  retained  such  power 
for  any  length  of  time.  In  all  the  past,  wherever  the  intellectual 
and  moral  cdndition  of  the  people  has  been  low,  there  civil  liberty 
has  been  lost  Universal  liberty  without  universal  intelligence  has 
ever  been  the  sport  of  civil  tempests.  Stolid  ignorance  and  moral 
degradation  tread  above  the  grave  of  civil  liberty,  all  along  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean ;  but  firee  government  still  abides  with 
the  intelligent  and  virtuous  descendents  of  Tell,  among  the  moun- 
tains of  Switzerland — ^that  diamond  of  liberty,  set  by  a  Divine  hand 
in  the  very  center  of  European  despotism  I  Passing  to  the  New 
World,  I  need  only  point  to  Mexico^  where  civil  liberty  lies  pros- 
trate and  helpless  beneath  the  crossed  bayonets  of  two  European 
despotisms.  In  a  word,  both  reason  and  history  compel  the  conclu- 
sion that  republican  institutions  can  rest  upon  no  other  basis  than 
>  intelligence  and  virtue,  and  that  these  must  pervade  all  heads  and 
an  hearts. 

But  general  intelligence  and  public  virtue  are  not  the  spontaneona 

^   fmits  of  civil  liberty,  although  it  is  fovorable  to  their  development. 

As  a  necessary  condition  of  their  existence,  they  must  be  assid- 
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vonsly  cultivated  and  diftned  among  the  people.  No  hniiiaB  ageney 
bat  the  common  school  is  capable  of  aeoomplidiing  this  great  woik. 
Aided  and  vitalixed  by  religion,  it  is  tfie  on^  snre  foundation  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people — ^the  strength  and  shield  of  liberty. 

This  great  fiu^t  was  well  understood  by  tfie  founders  of  the  Avmi^ 
ican  Republic  Tliey  sought  to  found  free  institutions,  not  upon 
the  quicksands  of  human  instinct  and  passion,  but  upon  the  abiding 
rock  of  universal  education  and  reKgioua  training.  Tliis  was  the 
grandest  of  all  their  innovations  upon  the  moss-grown  ideas  of  the 
Old  World. 

But  the  idea  that  education  must  be  co-eztenstve  with  sorer* 
^gnty,  was  not  original  with  our  Others.  This  has  been  the  fitvorile 
doctrine  of  aristocracy  the  world  over.  Wherever  the  heel  of  des- 
potism rests  upon  the  neck  of  humanity,  the  ignorance  of  the  op* 
pressed  has  been  uiged  as  the  justification  of  the  of^yressor.  Das* 
potism  clamors  for  a  restricted  education,  because  she  maintaiiss  a 
restricted  sovereignty.    Hie  former  is  made  just  as  wide  as  the  latter. 

Nor  is  the  idea  of  universal  sovereignty  distinctively  and  origi- 
nally American.  Democracy  had  drawn  her  sword  to  give  ^e 
people  political  power,  long  before  the  Mayflower  cradle<|  the  new 
Republic;  and  had  won  the  prize,  too,  but  only  to  see  it  turn  to 
ashes  in  their  hands.  The  grand,  distinctive,  original  idea  of  the 
American  Republic  is  the  union  of  these  two  principles,  by  making 
the  one  the  basis  of  the  other.  With  matchless  wisdom  our  fothers 
joined  liberty  and  learning  in  a  perpetual  and  holy  alliance,  binding 
the  latter  to  bless  every  child  with  instruction  which  the  former  li^ 
vests  with  the  rights  and  duties  of  dtiaenship.  They  made  edoei^ 
tion  and  sovereignty  co-extensive  by  making  both  ummrtai.  Here 
is  the  grandest  conception  of  civil  history,  the  hope  and  strength  of 
civil  liberty.  And  yet  how  few  the  successive  steps  by  which  our 
fothers  passed  from  a  conception  of  this  idea  to  its  practical  embodi- 
ment   Truly  they  must  have  builded  better  than  they  knew. 

Who  can  measure  the  results  which  the  union  of  these  two  prin- 
dples  has  already  accomplished  t  When  the  sources  of  the  nation*s 
wonderfol  vitality  and  power  during  the  great  civil  conflict  through 
i4iich  it  has  just  passed,  shall  be  determined,  tiien  first  and  foremost 
will  stand  the  common  school  The  rebellion,  which  was  a  gigaotio 
con^iracy  against  democratic  institutions,  found  k  people  trained  to 
a  comprehension  of  their  duties  and  interests,  with  hearts  to  dare 
and  hands  to  strike  in  their  defonse.  The  flame  of  civil  liberty  now 
bums  with  increasing  brightness  and  new  q>leiidor,  because  our 
fiithers,  Uke  tiie  wiae  ragins,  pot  into  tiie  lamp  of  free  government 
the  eyhanstkas  oQ  of  TJnfarersal  Education. 
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I  am  thm 'brought  back  to  the  proportion  with  which  I  started, 
namely,  that  anivenal  education  is  in  this  coontry  a  matter  of  deep 
national  concem.  Our  experiment  of  repoblican  institutions  is  not 
upon  the  petty  scale  of  a  single  municipality  or  state,  but  it  covers 
half  a  continent,  and  embraces  peoples  of  widely  diverse  interests 
and  conditions,  but  who  are  to  remain  "one  and  inseparable/' 
Every  condition  of  our  perpetuity  and  progress  as  a  nation  adds 
emphasis  to  the  remark  of  Montesquieu,  that  it  is  in  a  republican 
government  that  th§  wkoU  power  af  miuoation  is  required.  The 
one  imperative  necessity  of  this  nation  is  that  the  public  school  be 
jdanted  on  every  square  mile  of  its  peopled  territory,  and  that  the 
imtruction  imparted  therein,  be  carried  to  the  highest  point  of 
efficiency. 

£ut  what  can  ths  general  government  do  to  aid  in  eeeuring  this 
eiffeetf  In  view  of  the  startling  &ct  that  the  great  body  of  the 
people  that  occupy  nearly  one-half  of  the  national  territory,  are 
wholly  destitute  of  the  means  of  education,  this  inquiry  has  the 
deepest  significance. 
Three  plans  have  been  suggested : 

1.  The  government  may  establish  and  maintain  throughout  its 
territory  a  national  system  of  education. 

8.  It  may  by  Congresnonal  legislation  et^oree  the  maintenance  of 
a  public  school  system  upon  every  State. 

8.  It  may  by  conditional  appropriations  and  by  a  system  of  gen- 
eral inspection  and  encouragement  through  the  agency  of  a  National 
Bureau  of  Education,  induce  each  State  to  maintain  an  efficient 
school  system. 

Notwithstanding  the  cogency  of  the  argument  which  may  be  ad- 
duced in  favor  of  the  first  plan  suggested,  it  is,  in  my  judgment, 
too  wide  a  departure  from  the  settled  educational  policy  of  the 
country,  to  be  seriously  entertained.  Such  a  system  would  doubt- 
less prove  highly  advantageous  in  a  portion  of  the  country,  but  it 
would  be  very  disastrous  in  those  States  that  have  already  carried 
the  work  of  general  education  to  a  high  point.  Besides,  all  ezperi* 
ence  shows,  and  I  r^rd  it  a  law  of  school  progress,  that  the  nearer 
the  responsibility  of  maintaining  schools  b  brought  to  those  directly 
benefited  by  them,  the  greater  the  vital  power  and  efficiency  of  a 
school  system. 

These  remarks  do  not  apply  to  the  education  of  the  freedmen. 
On  the  contrary,  I  believe  it  is  the  sacred  and  bounden  duty  of  the 
general  government  to  undertake,  for  a  time,  the  education  of  the 
emancipated  millions  who  through  the  war  have  received  back  their 
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birtiirigbto  of  Hbertj  and  manliood.  Depriyed  of  tlia  npUftii^ 
power  of  edneatioii  they  can  bat  beoome  idle  and  diaaolate,  and 
aiiik,  if  ponible,  still  deeper  in  degradation  and  miteiy.  Beaidea 
the  fiuth  of  tbe  nation  is  aolemnl j  pledged  for  the  protection  of 
these  people  in  all  their  rights  as  frecnnen«  But  there  is  no  proteo- 
tion  so  secure  as  ih$  power  cf  tdf-proUeiUm.  Until  the  freedmen 
have  their  liberties  in  their  own  keeping  they  are  not  really  free. 
They  are  now  in  a  condition  of  abject  ignorance,  homeless  and 
landless,  subject  to  the  heartless  exaetions  of  capital  and  the  help- 
less  victims  of  class  prejudice  and  persecution.  No  protection  of 
the  government  that  fidls  to  bring  them  inteUigence,  can  save  thMi 
ftom  impending  peril.  No  standing  army  can  so  effiMtually  nuda* 
tain  the  plighted  fidth  of  the  government  toward  these  people,  aa 
an  army  of  schoolmasters.  Let  bayonets  protect,  if  need  be,  the 
school-house  of  the  freedmen,  and  they  will  soon  take  care  of  iMr 
rights  and  liberties.  They  will  do  more.  As  ftee,  self-direetfai|^ 
self-supporting  laborers,  they  will  bring  prosperity  again  to  the 
South,  and  make  her  war-ravaged  fields  smile  with  plenty. 

To  the  second  plan  suggested,  there  are  manifestly  serious  objec- 
tions. The  imposition  of  a  system  of  public  instruction  upon  the 
several  States  by  compulsory  legislation,  can  be  justified  only  on  the 
ground  of  public  necessity  in  a  great  national  crisis.  And  I  am 
firee  to  admit  that  so  great  is  the  necessity  for  the  establishmeBt  of 
public  schools  throughout  the  South,  that  even  such  a  meaaon 
would  be  imperatively  demanded  if  no  other  conrse  to  attain  the 
same  end,  were  practicable. 

The  third  plan  is  cleariy  in  harmony  with  the  settled  educatioiMd 
policy  of  thecountry.  It  will  neither  cripple  nor  endanger  anypait 
of  our  educational  system ;  and  it  caUs  for  the  assumption  of  no 
questionable  power  by  the  general  government  What  is  pri^oaed 
is  that  the  government  shall  undertake  to  do  efllcientiy  what  it  haSi 
in  the  part,  always  done  generously  through  its  munificent  granta  of 
land  for  the  encounlgement  of  education. 

Instead  of  unconditional  grants  of  land  or  q>propriations  of 
money,  sodi  asdstaace  should  be  proflered  to  the  several  States  on 
eomdUiam  that  they  readi  a  prescribed  standard  in  the  maintenance 
of  ftee  schools,  and  ftirther,  that  a  specified  portion  of  such  {grants 
or  appropriationa  be  applied  to  the  suj^ort  of  institutions  for  the 
profcasinnal  tnnmng  of  teachers. 

The  fiMt  that  a  State  could  by  maSntainiiy  an  efficient  sdiool 
sjateniyieeeivefromthe  national  government,  say  from  $100,000  to 
9100^000  aBBnaDy,  woold  eertainlj  pivf«  a  potent  inflnence  in 
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teonfiiig  Bodi  ftctionu  I  oould,  if  uaceamtj^  fortify  this  «lateiiieot 
by  referfiiig  to  ext>eRme&to  of  tbe  kind  in  other  coaniri6s»  and  alao 
in  nmtmi  of  the  Slates  of  the  Union  where  fitate  appropiiatianB 
for  school  purposes  «ie  ooaditioned  on  a  oonpUance  bj  the  local 
school  anthoritiea  with  certain  stipnlatioiui.  ^Riis  policj  has  onir 
formlj,  so  fiff  ss  my  infonnation  goes^  been  socoesslaL  Commoni- 
lies  indifferent  to  the  advantages  of  free  sohoolsi  if  not  prqadiced 
against  them,  have,  with  this  assistance  to  their  judgment^  come  to 
%  wiser  conclusion  respecting  thttr  Talne.  There  is  no  eye-salve  so 
sfficacions  in  removing  mmtal  blindness  as  self^interesti  and  inr 
ataaces  of  States  permitting  the  boaatiea  of  tiie  government  to  pass 
by  them  have,  at  least,  not  been  frequent  I  am  confident  that  the 
adiq[>tion  of  the  plan  suggested  would  speedily  secure  a  common 
school  system  in  every  State  now  destitute  of  such  a  system,  and 
that  it  would  lift  up  the  schools,  as  it  were  bodily,  in  those  States 
in  which  they  are  indiflforently  sustained.  The  impetus  which  it 
would  give  to  the  prafeasional  training  of  teachers  throughout  the 
country,  would  be  of  incalculable  value  as  a  means  of  elevating  and 
vitalisiiy  school  instruction* 

Th^^  is  one  other  consideration  worthy  of  mention  just  here. 
The  sparsely  settled  States  of  the  frur  West  and  South  need  the  as- 
sistance of  the  general  government  in  the  establishment  of  systems 
of  education,  commensurate  with  their  growing  necessity — ^a  £ict 
the  government  has  always  recognized.  There  is  not  a  State  west 
of  the  Alleghanies  that  is  not  greatly  indebted  to  the  munificent 
grants  of  land  made  by  Congress,  for  the  early  establishment  of  its 
school  system.  Nor  have  common  schools  alone  been  aided.  Sev- 
eral State  XTnivMsities  are  maintained  entirely  from  the  proceeds  of 
such  grants.  It  is  estimated  that  if  the  land  grants  of  Congress  for 
educational  purposes  had  been  properly  managed,  they  would  now 
present  an  aggregate  educational  fond  of  about  iixe  hundred  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

On  account  of  the  unfortunate  land-holding  system  of  the  South 
imd  the  consequent  sparseness  of  population,  it  would  be  diflbsult  to 
sustain  an  eflScient  general  school  system  there,  even  in  times  of 
prosperity.  A  proper  division  of  landed  property  is  as  essential  to 
universal  educadon  as  it  is  to  democratic  institutions.  At  all 
events,  in  the  present  financial  condition  of  the  South  the  asnst- 
ance  of  the  government  in  establishing  public  schools  is  needed, 
and  clearly  that  assistance  will  prove  the  best,  which  is  eonditUmai. 

As  a  means  of  paying  the  national  debt,  I  know  of  no  one  meas- 
ure foller  of  promise  than  the  increase  and  difiiision  of  intelligenoe 
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tbe  mass  of  tlM  psoplt.  PiooipwidiUiio  of  fivoiDiwi»rfl> 
of  dolluB  a  yoor  for  tino  poipoM^  would  bo  ouuk  good  by 
•IdmmI  immodijite  retuns  to  tiho  POi^4>Soo  ind  Treasury  depil^ 
meata.  The  onachooled  milfiona  of  tiho  South  write  few  letUw^ 
lako  fow  piq[»erB»  aad  pay  aoall  tana  ou  iaoooies.  Thore  ara  no 
UMoa  ia  this  oonntiy  ao  pioduelifo  of  woalth  at  the  wmd  of  tho 
eoontiy.  Sdncated  labor  ia  the  tnn  akhamy  that  can  turn  gioitt* 
haitw  into  gold. 

Umio  ia  one  other  ageooy  Ibnniog  an  aMontial  part  of  the  tUfd 
plan  piopoaed,  which  I  kaiAoa  to  oonaider.  I  allude  to  a  NalioMl 
Bureau  of  fiducation,  corroaponding  in  Many  of  its  featuraa  to  tho 
National  Department  of  Agfioultaio.  The  interests  of  ednoatton 
would  unquestionably  be  greatly  promoted  by  the  oiganiiation  of 
aneh  a  Bureau  at  the  present  time.  It  would  render  needed  assist 
aaoe  in  the  establishment  of  school  ajstems  where  they  do  not  now 
exist,  and  prove  a  potent  means  for  improving  and  vitaliiiag  trvfat- 
ing  aystems.  I  conceive  it  ia  be  possible  for  a  National  Bureau  of 
Bdncation  to  be  so  managed  as  to  well-nigh  revolutionise  school 
instruction  in  this  country,  and  this  too  without  its  being  invested 
with  any  official  control  of  the  school  authorities  in  the  several 
States.    This  it  could  accomplish : 

1.  By  securing  greater  uniformity  and  accuracy  in  school  statia- 
tioa,  and  so  translating  and  interpreting  them  that  they  may  be 
more  widely  available  and  reliable  as  educational  tests  and  maas- 
ures.  The  present  great  diversity  in  tiie  modes  of  collecting  school 
statistics  in  the  several  States^  makea  it  almost  impossible  to  usa 
them  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  results  attained. 

2.  By  bringing  together  the  results  of  school  9jf9tem$  in  diflinoDt 
communities,  states  and  nations,  and  determining  their  comparati?a 
value,  not  simply  by  measuring  their  length  and  breadth  as  with  • 
yard-atick,  but  by  separating  the  pure  gold  of  education  from  tiia 
dioss,  as  in  a  crucible. 

3.  By  collecting  the  results  of  all  important  experiments  in  now 
or  q|>ecial  methods  of  inatruction  and  management,  and  making  them 
the  common  property  of  the  scbool  ofBoers  and  teachers  of  the 
country. 

i.  By  diffiising  among  the  poople  much  needed  information 
ioq>ecting  the  schod  laws  of  the  diflerent  States;  the  various  modes 
of  providing  and  diabnrsing  scho<d  funds;  the  different  classes  of 
aehool  officers  employed  and  their  vefaitive  duties;  the  qualificatioM 
demanded  of  teacheia  and  the  agenoiea  provided  for  their  special 
tniaing;  the  best  methods  of  daadfying  and  grading  schools;  tin* 
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proved  plans  for  school-boiueai  together  with  modes  of  beatii^  and 
Tentiktion,  etc.,  etc. — infomiatioii  now  obtained  on] j  b j  a  few  per- 
aoni,  and  at  great  expense^  but  which  it  of  the  highest  value  to  all 
intmsted  with  the  management  of  aohools. 

5.  Bj  aiding  conmianitiea  and  States  in  the  oiganization  of 
aehool  systems  in  which  <rft^zploded  erron  shall  be  avoided,  and 
vital  agencies  and  well-tried  improvements  be  incladed. 

6.  Bj  the  general  difiusion  of  correct  ideas  respecting  the  vaiM$ 
of  edocation  as  a  qoickener  of  intellectual  activities;  as  a  moral 
renovator ;  as  a  multiplier  of  industry  and  a  consequent  producer    ^ 
of  wealth ;  and  finally  as  the  strength  and  shield  of  free  institutions. 

It  is  not  possible  to  measure  the  influence  which  the  fiuthful  per- 
formance of  these  duties  would  exert  upon  the  cause  of  education 
in  this  country ;  and  few  persona  who  have  not  been  intrusted  with 
the  management  of  school  systems,  can  fully  realise  how  wide-spread 
and  urgent  is  the  demand  for  such  assistance^  Indeed,  the  very 
existence  of  the  Association  I  now  address,  is  of  itself  cogent  proof 
of  a  demand  for  a  national  channel  of  communication  between  the 
school  systems  of  the  different  States.  ^Millions  of  dollars  have  ^ 
been  thrown  away  in  fruitless  experiments  or  stolid  plodding  for  the 
want  of  just  such  information  as  a  National  Bureau  could  make  ac- 
cessible to  the  people.) 

We  have  a  strong  confirmation  of  these  views  in  the  potent  influ- 
ence which  Horace  Mann  exerted  upon  the  schools  of  this  country 
— notwithstanding  his  official  reports  had  necessarily  a  limited  cir- 
culation outside  of  his  own  State.  Who  can  measure  the  influence 
which  he  would  have  exerted  at  the  head  of  a  National  Bureau  of 
Education?  How  great  the  neoesuty  for  such  a  vital  power  to 
flow  down  from  the  general  government,  at  the  present  time,  per- 
permeating  and  vitalizing  all  parts  of  our  school  system !  * 

We  have  also  a  very  forcible  illustration  of  the  same  position  in 
the  powerful  influence  exerted  upon  English  elementary  schools  by 
the  National  Committee  of  Council  of  Education,  while  James  Kay 
^Shuttleworth  was  its  Secretary ;  and  also,  subsequently. 

But  in  determining  the  probable  efficiency  and  value  of  a  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Education,  there  is  a  fundamental  law,  running 
through  the  entire  history  of  educational  progress,  which  must  not 
be  overlooked.  Idolatry  has  never  been  self-moved  to  cast  its 
idols  to  the  moles  and  the  bats ;  nor  has  benighted  Paganism  ever 
lifted  itself  into  the  light  of  a  beneficent  civilisation.    The  impulse 

^  Mr.  Uun  nmf  hmf  origlMttd  few  ■■■■■iii  of  adveatioBal  pi0|fMi,  bot  ht  gftv*  wia§»  m 
wiM  !■  Tital  pcwif  to  Uw  mmtrnm  ud  nwriw  <f  ¥him 
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to  Bacb  progress  always  oomes  from  witbont  aod  above.  The  dfil- 
ixation  of  the  world  has  a  fountain-head.  The  same  law  holds  tnss 
in  education.  An  ^orant  commnnitjr  has  no  inward  impulse  to  ^ 
lead  it  to  educate  itselfl  Just  where  education  b  most  needed  there 
it  is  always  least  appreciated  and  Talued.^  The  halfnuiTage  popula- 
tion of  Ban  de  la  Bocbe  had  for  centuries  hiq;ged  their  barbarism, 
when  the  good  Oberlin  went  among  them.  Berkeley,  a  colonisl 
Governor  of  Virginia,  thanked  Ood  that  there  were  no  free  schools 
in  his  colony,  and  only  twice  twelve  months  ago  the  slave  shamble, 
instead  of  the  school-house,  still  stood  at  the  cross-roads  of  the  Old 
Dominion.  \^e  demand  for  education  is  always  awakened  by  ex-  i 
temal  influences  and  agencies^  Hence,  Adam  Smith  and  other 
writers  on  political  economy  expressly  except  education  from  the 
operation  of  the  general  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

This  law  has  a  wide  application  in  school  affidrs.  Conmiunitiea 
that  have,  indeed,  some  general  i^preoiation  of  education,  rest  sat- 
isfied with  very  indifferent  schook  until  some  influence  supplies  the 
impulse  to  reform  and  progress.  No  one  obstacle  lies  so  directly 
across  the  track  of  school  advancement  as  the  idea  entertained  by 
neariy  every  community  that  they  have  attained  unsurpassed  excel- 
lence in  education;  and  this  self-flattery  often  exists  where  the 
work  of  reform  needs  to  be  most  earnestly  undertaken.  4^  Na* 
tional  Bureau  would  hold  up  to  many  sdhool  systems  a  mirror 
which  would  reveal  attainable  results  and  desirable  changes. 

I  remark,  finally,  that  the  creation  of  a  National  Bureau  would  . 
be  a  practical  recognition  by  the  government  of  the  value  and  necea-  ^ 
sity  of  universal  education  as  a  means  of  perpetuating  free  instita- 
tions.  It  would  impart  to  the  common  school  cause  a  dignity  and 
a  character  which  would  surely  widen  its  influence  and  enhance  its 
efficiency.  It  would  be  an  aigument  for  the  education  of  the  peo- 
ple, which  would  he  felt  throughout  the  country. 

The  bluest  success  of  the  Bureau  will,  of  course,  depend  much 
upon  the  manner  in  which  it  is  officered.  Instead  of  being  made  a 
burrow  for  seedy  politicians,  it  must  be  made  the  center  of  the 
ripest  experience,  and  the  most  eminent  attainments  to  be  found 
among  the  educators  of  the  country.  The  work  of  such  a  Bureau  ^ 
must  be  directed  by  a  mind  that  comprehends  the  aim  and  scope 
of  education,  its  philosophy,  its  history,  its  processes,  its  practical  y 
details. 

But  we  need  to  go  forther  than  this.  Commissions  similar  to  the 
great  Commissions  that  have  been  sitting  successively  in  Great 
Britain,  should  be  appointed  bj  Congress  to  examine  respectively 
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into  our  systeoiB  of  eolieg^ite  odacatknif  our  profenional  or  q>6ciAl 
■Aoofai  and  the  instraotion  «f  our  public  adioolt.  Such  inveatig*- 
tioM  woild  eieit  a  pow«fiid  intofce  upon  our  educational  systema 
iriueh  have  as  jet  neiyiereiTitaliiaed'BorfogBiliied.  Nowiatheop- 
pataie  tiflM  to  iattodnee  oha&ges  aad  modifteatioaa. 

Let  it  be  remembend  that  the  next  great  ptoblem  of  repablicaa 
SutitnftionB  is  the  apliftbg  of  emk  soocessii^  generation  of  Ameri- 
oaaa  to  a  true  oompveheoBiM  of  iheb  high  duties  and  re^onsibili* 
Hm^  In  this  subtiM  ipsiiiv  aooietj,  the  state,  and  tkL%  aatioQ  most 
Ins  «oajouied»  ArovadtaehohiU  been  iaito  American  Kbertj,  they 
SHUitataBd  aa  •  triple  giasanljr tiiat  the  booa  of  education  shall 
Mfcbedenied^ 


^ 
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Aftida. 


me  or  BIS  aov,  (xu  liiia  iabd  XAOAiiunr,)  jui  jji  okasoi. 

Ksw04nL%  Mmrek  1%  1828. 

Mr  Dbab  FBinrD^--M7priMipd^kyMliawi4liiiflojMt(>4qr 
11  to  offer  yon  •ome  si^gattioBs,  in  ooBseqoeMa  of  tome  conven*- 
taon  I  hEYe  just  iuid  wiUi  Lotd  Grey,  iriio  bit  tpokmi  of  your  ton 
(at  Cambridge)  in  terms  of  ibe  groatest  praise.  He  takes  bis  ae- 
eouit  from  bis  son;  bnt  horn  aM  I  know,  and  ba?a  leant  in  otber 
qnarters,  I  doabt  not  tbat  ids  jw^^ment  ia  well  fomed.  Now  yon, 
of  eonrse,  destine  bim  lor  tbe  bar,  and,  ■■maiing  tbat  tlds,  and  tbs 
pablie  objects  incideiitai  to  it,  are  in  lus  yiewti  I  wonld  fidn  impiMB 
npon  yon,  (and  tbroogb  yon,  iqpoii  Inm,)  atmtb  or  two  wbidi  eipe- 
lienee  lias  made  me  aware  o^  and  wiiicb  I  woidd  iiafe  given  a  great 
deal  to  bare  been  acquainted  witb  earlier  inlife  from  tbe ezperienee 
of  otbeiB. 

First,  tbat  tbe  fonndatbn  of  all  eioeUenoe  is  to  be  laid  in  eaity 
i4[>pHcaidon  to  general  knowledge,  is  elear;  tbat  be  is  already  awaiB 
^;  and  equally  so  it  is,  (of  wbieh  be  may  not  be  so  well  aware,) 
tbat  proiessieiial  eminence  can  only  be  attsiaed  by  entering  betimea 
into  tbe  lowest  dradgery«*tbe  most  repulsive  labors  of  tbe  ptwfcs- 
aon— even  a  year  in  an  attorney's  office,  as  tiie  Uw  is  now  piaelMed, 
I  sboold  not  bold  too  seiere  a  tadc,  or  too  bigb  a  price  to  piqrt  ht 
tbe  benefit  it  must  surely  lead  to;  bat,  at  all  CTeats,  tiie  life  of  m 
special  pleader,  I  am  quite  connnead,  is  tbe  tfdng  before  being  edM 
to  tbe  bar.  A  yoiag  asan  wboaa  nnnd  bas  once  been  well  imbued 
witb  general  kansag,  and  bas  acquired  dasrical  propensities,  wiH 
aerer  sink  into  a  BMse  dmdge.  He  will  always  save  bimself  baiw^ 
less  from  tlie  dull  >itooapiiars  iw  asast  iire  and  work  in,  and  tfie 
aoMier  be  will  aaasqie  from  it,  wmd  arriwaat  eminenca.  But  wbat  I 
wisb  to  inculcate  espsriaTly,  witb  a  new  to  tbe  great  talent  for  pab* 
lie  apeakiag  lAkkik  yoar  son  bappily  possess,  is  tbat  be  sboaM  culti* 
Tate  tbat  tafent  in  Aa  only  W17  k  irittebit  eaareaebiiiebeigbtof 
tbe  art,  and  I  wisb  to  tun  bis  alteatieii  to  two  points.  I  speak  on 
tbis  anbject  witbibe  aaliu>r^y  betb  of  experislMe  asd  obsamtion; 
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I  have  made  it  very  mnch  my  stadj  in  theory;  lutTe  written  a  great 
deal  npon  it  wkich  may  never  see  the  light,  and  something  which 
has  been  pabliahed ;  have  meditated  mnch  and  oonversed  mnch  on 
it  with  fiunons  men ;  hare  had  some  little  practical  experience  in  it^ 
but  have  prepared  for  moeh  more  than  I  ever  tried,  by  a  variety  of 
laborious  methods,  reading,  writing,  mnch  translation,  composing  in 
foreign  languages,  dbc.,  and  I  have  lived  in  times  when  there  were 
great  orators  among  us;  therefore  I  reckon  my  opinion  worth  list- 
ening to,  and  the  rather,  because  I  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  it 
myself  and  should  have  saved  a  worid  of  trouble  and  much  time 
had  I  started  with  a  conviction  of  its  truth. 

1.  The  fint  point  is  this, — ^the  bq^inning  of  the  art  is  to  acquire 
a  habit  of  easy  speaking;  and,  in  whatever  way  this  can  be  had 
(which  individual  inclination  or  accident  will  generally  direct,  and 
may  safely  be  allowed  to  do  so,)  it  must  be  had.  Now,  I  differ  from 
all  other  doctors  of  rhetoric  in  this, — I  say,  let  him  first  of  all  learn 
to  speak  easily  and  fluently,  as  well  as  sensibly  as  he  can  no  doubt^ 
but  at  any  rate  let  him  kam  to  speak.  This  is  to  eloquence,  or  good 
public  speaking,  what  the  being  able  to  talk  in  a  child  is  to  correct 
grammatical  speecL  It  is  the  requisite  foundation,  and  on  it  yon 
must  build.  Moreover,  it  can  only  be  acquired  young,  therefore  let 
it  by  all  means,  and  at  any  sacrifice,  be  gotten  hold  of  forthwiUu 
But  in  acquiring  it  every  sort  of  slovenly  error  will  also  be  acquired. 
It  must  be  got  by  a  habit  of  easy  writing  (which,  as  Wyndham  said^ 
proved  hard  reading)  by  a  custom  of  talking  much  in  company;  by 
speaking  in  debating  societies,  with  little  attention  to  rule,  and  more 
love  of  saying  something  at  any  rate  than  of  saying  any  thing  welL 
I  can  even  suppose  that  more  attention  is  paid  to  the  matter  in  such 
discussions  than  in  the  manner  of  saying  it;  yet  still  to  say  it 
easily,  ad  libUurn^  to  be  able  to  say  what  you  choose,  and  what  you 
have  to  say, — ^this  is  the  first  requisite,  to  acquire  which  every  thing 
dse  must  for  the  present  be  sacrificed. 

2.  The  next  step  is  the  grand  one— to  oonvert  this  style  of  easy 
speaking  into  charte  eloquence.  And  here  there  ia  but  one  rule.  I 
do  earnestly  entreat  your  son  to  set  daily  and  nightly  before  him  the 
Oreek  models.  First  of  all  he  may  look  to  the  best  modem  speediea 
(as  be  probably  has  already);  Borke's  best  compositions,  as  the 
MThoughU  on  the  Cause  of  the  Present  Diaoontenta;"  speech  ^Qn 
the  American  Conciliation,'' and  *"  On  the  Nabob  of  Aroot's  Debt;'* 
Fox's  ''Speech  on  the  Westminster  Scrutiny,''  (the  first  part  of 
which  he  should  pore  over  till  he  has  it  by  heart);  ''On  the  Rua- 
sian  Armament,"  aad  "On  the  War,"  1803,  with  one  or  two  d 
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Wjndham^s  best,  and  rerj  few,  or  nther  none,  of  ShericUui'i;  but 
he  most  by  no  means  stop  here.  If  he  woold  be  a  great  orator,  be 
mnst  go  at  once  to  the  fonntain  bead,  and  be  fiuniliar  with  erery  one 
of  the  great  orations  of  Demosthenes.  I  take  for  granted  that  be 
knows  those  of  Cioero  by  heart;  they  are  very  beentiinl,  bnt  not 
very  nsefol,  except  perhaps  the  liUoj  pro  Ligarh^  and  one  or  two 
more;  bat  the  Greek  mnst  positirely  be  the  model;  and  merely 
reading  it,  as  boys  do,  to  know  the  language,  won't  do  at  all ;  bi 
mnst  enter  into  the  spirit  of  each  speech,  thoroughly  know  the  poai* 
tions  of  the  parties,  follow  each  torn  of  the  aignment,  and  make  the 
absolntely  perfect  and  most  chaste  and  serere  composition  fiuniliar 
to  his  mind.  His  taste  will  improve  erery  time  he  reads  and  repeats 
to  himself  (for  he  should  have  the  fbe  passages  by  heart,)  and  he 
will  learn  how  much  may  be  done  by  a  skilUbl  use  of  a  few  words 
and  a  rigorous  rejection  of  all  superfluities.  In  this  view  I  hold  a 
fiuniliar  knowledge  of  Dante  to  be  next  to  Demosthenes.  It  is  in 
vain  to  say  that  imitations  of  these  modek  will  not  do  for  our  times. 
First,  I  do  not  counsel  any  imitation,  but  only  an  imbibii^  of  the 
same  spirit  Secondly,  I  know  fi^m  experience  that  nothing  is  half 
so  successful  in  these  times  (bad  though  they  be)  as  what  has  been 
formed  on  the  Greek  models.  I  use  a  very  poor  instance  in  giving 
my  own  experience,  but  I  do  assure  you  that  both  in  courts  of  law 
and  Parliament,  and  even  to  mobs,  I  have  never  made  so  much  play 
(to  use  a  very  modem  phrase)  as  when  I  was  almost  translating 
from  the  Greek. 

I  commenced  the  peroration  of  my  q)eech  for  the  Queen,  in  the 
Lords,  after  reading  and  repeating  Demosthenes  for  three  or  four 
weeks,  and  I  composed  it  twenty  times  over  at  least,  and  it  certainly 
succeeded  in  a  very  extraordinary  degree,  and  fu  above  any  meiita 
of  its  own.  This  leads  me  to  remark,  that  though  ^>eaking,  with 
writing  beforehand,  is  very  well  until  the  habit  of  easy  q>eech  is 
acquired,  yet  after  that  he  can  never  write  too  much;  this  b  quite 
clear.  It  is  laborious,  no  doubt,  and  it  is  more  diffloult  beyond 
comparison  than  q>eaking  off-hand ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  perfect 
oratory,  and  at  any  rate  it  is  necessary  to  acquire  the  habit  of  cor- 
rect dktion.  But  I  go  fiirther,  and  say,  even  to  the  end  of  a  man's 
life  he  must  prepare  word  for  word  most  of  his  finer  passages. 
Now,  would  he  be  a  great  orator  or  no  f  In  other  words,  would  he 
have  almost  abaolnte  power  of  ddng  good  to  mankind,  in  a  free 
country  or  not    80  he  wills  this,  he  must  fi>llow  these  rules. 

BeKeve  me  truly  yours, 

H.  BnouoBAii. 
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n  is  Wfe  reokiDg  tiM  ordtnarj  pniaee  of  the  art  of  pefBoasioii,  to  remind  jcn. 
how  sacred  truths  may  be  most  ardently  promulgated  at  the  altar — the  cause 
•of  oppressed  innocenoe  be  most  powerfully  defended — the  march  of  wicked 
nikirs  be  moot  triumphantly  resiated— deilaiioe  the  most  terri^  be  hurled  at 
the  oppressor's  head.  In  great  convulsions  of  public  affiura,  or  in  bringing 
about  salutary  changes,  every  one  confesses  how  important  an  ally  eloquence 
aniBt  be.  But  im  peaceftil  times^  when,  the  progieai  of  events  is  slow  and  even 
as  the  silent  aad  imheeded  pace  of  time^  and  the  jars  of  a  mighty  tumult  in 
foreign  and  domestic  concerns  can  no  longer  be  hean),  then  too  she  flourishes, — 
|irotectre8S  of  liberty, — patroness  of  improvement, — goardian  of  all  the  bless- 
logs  that  can  be  showered  upon  the  mass  of  human  kind ;  nor  is  her  form  ever 
seen  but  on  ground  consecrated  to  ftee  institutions.  *'  Pacis  comes,  otiique 
8oei%  et  Jam  bone  oonatitiit«  leipubiicsB  alumna  eloquentia"  To  me,  c^mly 
revolving  these  thingSi  such  pursuits  seem  far  more  noble  objects  of  ambition 
than  any  upon  which  the  vulgar  herd  of  busy  men  lavish  prodigal  their  restless 
ezertioBS.  T6  diflliBe  useftd  informaiion, — to  fbrther  intellectual  refinement, 
sore  forenumer  of  moral  improvement, — ^to  hasten  the  coming  of  the  bright  day 
when  the  dawn  of  general  knowledge  shall  chase  away  the  lazy,  lingering  mists, 
even  from  the  base  of  the  great  social  pyramid ; — this  fa^eed  is  a  high  calling, 
in  which  the  moat  splencUd  talents  and  consummate  virtue  may  well  press  on- 
ward, eager  to  bear  a  part 

Let  me,  therefore^  indulge  in  the  hope,  that,  anxmg  the  illustrious  youths 
whom  liiis  ancient  kingdom  fiuned  alike  for  its  nobility  and  its  learning,  has 
produced,  to  continue  her  fame  through  after  ages,  possibly  among  those  I  now 
address,  there  may  be  ibund  some  one — I  ae^  no  more — ^willing  to  give  a  bright 
example  to  other  nations  in  a  path  yet  untrodd^  by  taking  the  lead  of  his 
fellow-citizens, — not  in  frivolus  amusements,  nor  in  the  degrading  pursuits  of 
the  ambitious  vulgar, — but  in  the  truly  noble  task  of  enlightening  the  mass  of 
hia  countrymen,  and  of  leaving  his  own  name  no  longer  encircled^  aa  heretofore^ 
with  barbaric  splendor,  or  attached  to  courtly  gewgaws,  but  illustrated  by  the 
honors  most  wtnthy  of  our  rational  nature— coupled  with  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge— and  gratefiiUy  pronounced  through  aU  ages  by  millions  whom  his 
wise  behefioence  has  rescued  from  ignorance  and  vice.  This  is  the  true  mark 
for  the  aim  of  all  who  either  prize  the  enjoyment  of  pure  happiness,  or  set  a 
right  value  upon  a  high  and  onsiillied  reiK)wn.^And  if  the  bene&ctors  of  man* 
kmd,  when  they  rest  from  their  pious  labors,  shall  be  permitted  to  enjoy  hereaf- 
ter, as  an  appropriate  reward  of  their  virtue,  the  privilege  of  looking  down  upon 
the  blessings  with  which  their  toils  and  suflbrings  have  dothcd  the  scene  of 
their  former  existence ;  do  not  vainly  imagine  that,  hi  a  state  of  exalted  purity 
and  wisdom,  the  founders  of  mighty  dynasties,  the  conquerors  of  new  empires, 
or  the  more  vulgar  crowd  of  evil-doers,  who  have  sacrificed  to  their  own  ag- 
grandizement the  good  of  their  fellow-creatures,  wUl  be  gratified  by  contem- 
plating the  monuments  of  theur  inglorious  &me: — ^theirs  will  be  the  delight — 
theirs  the  triumph — who  can  trace  the  remote  effects  of  their  enlighten^  be- 
nevolence in  the  improved  condition  of  their  species,  and  exult  in  the  reflection, 
that  the  prodigious  change  they  now  survey,  with  eyes  that  age  and  sorrow  can 
make  dim  no  more— of  knowledge  become  power-^virtne  sharing  in  the  domin- 
ion— superstition  trampled  under  foot — tyranny  driven  fix)m  the  world — are  the 
fruits,  precious,  though  costly,  and  though  late  reaped,  yet  long  enduring,  of  all 
the  hardships  and  all  the  hazards  they  encountered  here  below  I — ^Lobd 
Bbouqham — Inaugural  IHscourae  at  Glasgow  as  Lord  Eedar^  1826 

THE  TBAOHEBS  OF  MANKDO). 

Such  men — ^men  deserving  the  glorious  title  of  Teachers  of  Mankind,  I  have 
found  laboring  conscientiously;  though  perhaps  obscurely,  in  their  blessed  voca* 
tion,  wherever  I  have  gone.  Qod  be  thanked,  their  numbers  every  where  abound, 
and  are  every  day  increasing.  Their  calling  is  high  and  holy;  their  fame  is  the 
property  of  nations;  their  renown  will  fill  the  earth  in  after  ages,  in  proportion 
as  it  sounds  not  far  off  in  their  own  times.  £ach  one  of  these  great  teachers  of 
the  world,  possessing  his  soul  in  peace — performs  his  appointed  course — await- 
hig  in  patience  the  fulfillment  of  the  promisee— resting  from  his  labors,  be- 
queathes his  memory  to  the  generations  whom  his  works  have  blessed — and 
deeps  under  the  humble  but  not  inglorious  epitaph,  commemorating  one  in 
whom  mankind  had  a  fKend,  and  no  man  got  rid  of  an  enemy. — Address  ai  Oor' 
ner  Stone  o/Mechamca'  InHUiUe,  Liverpool  1825. 
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DsAm  Sot: — Some  tune  ago  jovr  letter  was  delivered  to  ne;  I 
take  Utendly  thefinihal^lioar  Ibavehadauee  towrilejoQawoid 
of  answer.  It  would  give  me  tne  aatinftwtion  ooold  any  adTioe  o( 
mine  ooDtribate  to  forward  job.  in  your  lionorable  oonrae  of  aelt 
improvemeoti  bat  a  long  ezperienee  has  tai^t  me  that  adnoe  eaA 
profit  but  little;  that  there  ia  agood  roaaon  why  advice  ia  ao  neldwa 
followed ;  this  reason,  namelyy  that  it  ao  aeldom,  and  can  ahnoek 
never  be,  lightly  given.  No  man  knowa  the  state  of  another;  it  is 
always  to  some  more  or  less  imaginaiy  man  that  the  wisest  and  meiA 
honest  adviser  ib  speaking. 

As  to  the  books  which  yon-^whom  1  know  so  little  of— -ehonld 
read,  there  is  hardly  any  thii^f  definite  that  can  be  said.  For  onia 
thing,  yon  may  be  streanonsly  advised  to  keep  reading.  Any  good 
book,  any  book  that  ib  wiser  than  yonrMll^  will  teach  yon  no—' 
thing — a  great  many  things,  indirectly  and  directly,  if  your  mind  bo 
open  to  learn.  Thb  old  counsel  of  Johnson's  is  also  good,  and  imi- 
versally  applicable :  *'  Read  the  book  you  do  honestly  feel  a  wish  and 
cariosity  to  read."  The  very  wish  and  curiosity  indicates  that  yoQ» 
then  and  there,  are  the  person  likely  to  get  good  of  it  **  Onr 
wishes  are  presentiments  of  our  e^pabilitiea;"  that  is  a  noble  say- 
ing, of  deep  encoaragement  to  our  wiahea  and  efibrts  in  regard  to> 
reading,  as  to  other  things.  Amoqg  all  the  objects  that  look  w<m« 
derful  or  beautiful  to  you,  Ic^low  with  fttA  hope  that  one  whieh 
looks  wonderfulest,  beautifulest  Ton  may  gradually  find  by  vari* 
ous  trials  (which  trials  see  that  you  make  honest,  manful  oneap  mA 
silly,  short,  fitful  ones,)  what  ia  for  the  wonderfulest,  beautifulest*^ 
what  is  your  true  element  and  province,  and  be  able  to  profit  by  thaL 
True  desire,  the  monition  of  nature,  is  much  to  be  attended  to.  But 
here  also,  you  are  to  discriminate  carefully  between  true  desire  and 
&l8e.  The  medical  men  tell  us  that  we  diould  eat  what  we  truly 
have  an  appetite  for;  but  what  we  onlj/aUely  have  an  appetite  for 
we  should  resolutely  avoid.  It  is  very  true :  and  fiimsy  desultory 
readers,  who  fiy  firom  foolish  book  to  foolish  book,  and  get  good  of 
none,  and  mischief  of  all — are  not  those  as  foolish,  unhealthy  eaters^ 
who  mistake  their  superficial  folae  desire  after  spiceries  and  confoo- 
tioneries  for  their  real  appetite,  of  which  even  they  are  not  desti- 
tute, though  it  lies  for  deeper,  for  quieter,  after  solid  nutritive  food  I 
With  these  illustrations  I  will  recommend  Johnson^s  advice  to  yon. 

Another  thing,  and  only  one  other  I  will  say.    All  books  are 
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properly  the  record  of  the  history  of  past  men — ^what  thoughts  past 
men  had  in  them,  what  actions  past  men  did :  the  summary  of  all 
books  whatsoever  lies  there.  It  is  on  this  ground  that  the  class  of 
books  specifically  named  History  can  be  safely  recommended  as  the 
basis  of  all  study  of  books.  Past  history,  and  especially  the  past 
history  of  one^s  own  native  country,  everybody  may  be  advised  to 
begin  with  that  Let  him  study  that  faithfully ;  innumerable  inqui- 
ries will  branch  out  from  it ;  he  has  a  broad  beaten  highway,  from 
which  all  the  country  is  more  or  less  visible ;  there  traveling,  let  him 
choose  where  he  will  dwell  Neither  let  mistakes  and  wrong  direo- 
tiona— H>f  which  every  man  in  his  studies  and  elsewhere,  M\a  into 
many— discourage  you.  There  is  precious  instruction  to  be  got  by 
finding  we  are  wrong.  Let  a  man  try  faithfully,  manfully  to  be 
right»  he  will  grow  dally  more  and  more  right  It  is  at  bottom  the 
condition  on  which  all  men  have  to  cultivate  themselves.  Our  very 
walking  is  an  incessant  falling  and  catching  of  ourselves  before  we 
come  actually  to  the  pavement  t  It  is  emblematic  of  all  things  a 
man  does. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  remind  you,  it  is  not  books  alone,  or  by 
books  chiefly,  that  a  man  becomes  in  all  points  a  man.  Study  to  do 
fidthfully  whatsoever  thing  in  your  actual  situation,  there  and  now, 
you  find  either  expressly  or  tacitly  laid  to  your  charge ;  that  is  your 
post ;  stand  in  it  like  a  true  soldier.  Silently  devour  the  many 
chagrins  of  it,  as  all  human  situations  have  many ;  and  see  you  aim 
not  to  quit  it  without  being  all  that  it  at  least  required  of  you.  A 
man  perfects  himself  by  work  much  more  than  by  reading.  They 
are  a  growing  kind  of  men  that  can  wisely  combine  the  two  things — 
wisely,  valiantly,  can  do  what  is  laid  to  their  hand  in  their  present 
sphere,  and  prepare  themselves  for  doing  other  wider  things,  if  such 
lie  before  them. 

With  many  good  wishes  and  encouragements,  I  remain,  yours 
nncerely,  Thomas  Carltlb; 

Chelsea,  13th  March,  1843. 

A  loving  heart  is  the  beginning  of  all  knowledge.  This  it  is  that  opens  the 
whole  mind,  quickens  every  &culty  of  the  intellect  to  do  its  fit  work,  that  of 
knowing;  and  therefore,  by  sure  oonsequence  of  wisely  uttering  forth. 

The  courage  we  desire  and  prize  is  not  the  courage  to  die  decently,  but  to 
live  manftilly.  This,  when  by  God^s  grace  it  has  been  given,  lies  deep  ia  the 
soul ;  like  genial  heat,  fosters  all  other  virtues  and  gifts ;  without  it  tbej  orald 
not  live. 

Cleariy  connected  with  this  quality  of  valor,  partly  as  springing  trom  it^ 
partly  a»  protected  by  it,  are  the  more  recognizable  qualities  of  truth&xieas  and 
honesty  in  action. 

That  merqr  can  dwell  only  with  valor  is  an  old  sentiment 

of  Boemffe  Life^of  Johnmrn, 
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I.    THE  PENNSYLVANIA  SYSTEM  OF  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

A  CHAPTER  OP  THE  UlSTOUY   OF  EDUCATION'  IX   PEXXSYLVANIA.* 


The  plan  of  the  Normal  School  System  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  was  of 
slow  frn)wth.  Like  most  departures  from  received  opinions  involviii;;  changes 
in  social  life,  il  sprang  from  one  crude  but  definite  idea,  the  expansion  i»f  which 
into  full  proi>ort:ons  and  the  carrying  of  which  iuto  actual  operation,  has  been 
a  portion  of  the  educational  life-work  of  its  origiuator. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  year  1836,  Thomas  H.  Burrowen,  the  first  acth'6 
State  Superintendent,  took  charge  of  the  Ck)mmon  School  System,  then  recently 
created  by  statute,  but  not  yet  organized,  or  in  operation  to  any  considerable 
extent.  Almost  the  first  and  the  main  conclusion  at  which  lie  arrived  was, 
that  teaching  must  take  its  independent  pUice  amongst  the  regular  and  learned 
professions;  and  during  twenty  years — from  18:iT  to  1857 — that  idea  was  never 
lost  sight  of.  It  was  pressed  on  evrry  fitting  occasion ;  it  was  modilied  to  suit 
the  changes  and  dovelopmenLs  of  the  system,  yet  always  without  departure  fVom 
its  fundamental  principle ;  and  it  was  finally  matured  and  enilM)<iied  in  the  act  of 
Assembly  on  the  subject,  passed  on  the  20th  of  May  in  the  year  last  above  named. 

In  his  first  elaborate  rej)ort  to  the  Legislature,  dated  February  17,  1837,  and 
made  after  more  tlian  a  year  of  close  scrutiny  of  the  system,  this  idea  is  thus  set 
forth: — 

The  business  of  common  sc1kk)1  teaching  must  become  a  permanent  profession 
— one  as  respectable  and  as  well  comjH'nsated,  in  its  sphere,  as  that  of  the  cler- 
gyman, the  law3'er,  or  the  doctor — before  full  justice  is  done. to  tlio  rising  gen- 
eration, or  to  their  best  friends,  the  teachers.  It  must  bo  raisinl  to  its  proper 
standard  by  raising  its  present  professors.  They  form  the  only  hope  of  tlie  sya* 
tern.  It  will  not  do  for  it  to  depend  on  the  occasioniU  ccmdescensions  of  aspi- 
rants to,  what  are  called,  the  liigher  professions,  though  their  SiTvices  are  ad- 
mitted to  be  as  valuable  as  tho^e  of  any  other  class  of  temponiry  af  ])irant8.  The 
sy^^tem  must  pi'ssess  and  rely  on  its  own  class  of  teachers  /(/r  I'/c;  and  fortu- 
nately they  can  be  obtained. 

In  pursuance  of  this  idea,  the  same  report  recommended  the  establishment  of 
two  institutions— one  at  the  east  and  the  other  at  the  west — fur  the  improve- 
ment '*  in  tlie  Art  of  Teaching  *'  of  tlie  incomi)ctcnt  teachers  then  in  charge  of 
the  schools;  or,  as  it  was  more  fully  expressed  in  the  imperfect  but  suggestive 
educational  language  of  that  day,  *'in  the  knowledge  of  the  proper  classification 
of  pupils,  of  the  best  kind  of  text-books,  of  the  method  of  teaching  by  question 
and  answer,"  (which  would  now  be  called  the  oral  or  the  object  method,)  "and 
of  the  other  aids  to  instruction  which  modem  times  have  discovered."  To  this 
it  was  added,  "  that  six  montlis*  attendance  at  an  institution  of  the  kind  alluded 
to,  would  amply  prepare  them  for  the  creditable  and  useful  government  of  pri- 


*  Commanicatad  by  lion.  Tbo«.  II.  Burroww. 
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maiy  common  schools ;"  that  "  they  might  attend  these  institutions  during  the 
summer  when  moat  country  schools  are  closed,  and  return,  even  in  the  sliort 
space  of  throe  months,  so  much  improved  that  the  complement  of  their  full  course 
would  be  a  matter  of  public  interest  to  the  district;"  that  "after  these  institu- 
tions had  thus  improved  the  present  generation  of  teachers,  and  as  the  means 
of  the  State  increased  and  the  utility  of  the  project  became  more  apparent,  they 
could  be  enlarged  and  adapted  to  a  more  thorough  and  liberal  course  of  instruc- 
tion ;"  and  that  "  they  might  even  be  made  the  means  of  rewarding  and  stimu- 
lating merit,  by  permitting  each  district  of  the  State  periodically  to  have  its 
most  promising  scholar  educated  at  the  public  expense." 

This  project  was  not  adopted  by  the  Legislature,  but  it  distinctly  foreshad- 
owed several  of  the  features  of  the  present  Normal  School  law : — (1.)  The 
flindamental  principle  that  teaching  was  to  be  a  distinct  profession  and  to  have 
its  own  institutions  for  professional  training;  (2.)  The  right  of  actuul  but  not 
fiilly  qualified  teachers  to  repair  to  these  professional  schools  for  further  instruc- 
tion ;  and  (3)  that  of  the  districts  to  send  students  thither  on  public  aec*ount. 

The  next  year  added  considerably  to  the  plan.  In  the  annual  report  of  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1838,  the  two  institutions  before  spoken  of  are  still  urged;  but  only 
as  temporary  and  leading  to  the  "  Practical  Institute,"  now,  for  the  first  time, 
proposed,  as  a  distinct  and  permanent  grade  of  institution  in  the  common  school 
series.  "Five"  of  these  are  supposed  to  be  then  or  ultimately  necessary;  and 
it  is  said  that  in  addition  to  the  branches  of  our  ordinary  schools,  the  studies 
"ought  to  be  Grammar,  Geography,  llistorj^  Mathematics,  Chemistry  and  Min- 
eralogy, Natural  History  and  Botany,  Moral  Philosophy  with  the  Evidences  of 
Christianity,  Ac.;"  that  "it  is  not  meant  tliat  these  branches  or  any  others  that 
might  be  added,  should  be  taught  in  the  ordinarj'  manner,  or  as  if  to  more  learn- 
ers for  their  own  benefit ;  but  that  instruction  in  them  should  bo  coupled  with 
directions  for  the  best  manner  of  imparting  them  to  others;"  and,  that  "thus 
the  most  important  branch  would,  as  it  should,  be  the  art  of  imtructlon ;"  that 
there  should  be  "six  professors  in  each  institute;"  that  "the  mode  of  instruc- 
tion should  bo  by  lectures,  with  subsequent  examinations,  recitations  in  classes, 
model  schools,  &c. ;"  that  "  to  teachers  attending  a  certain  time,  puasing  an  exam- 
ination and  sustaining  a  good  moral  chanictor  while  in  the  institute,  a  diploma 
should  be  given,  with  a  certificate  of  the  exact  grade  of  professional  qualifica- 
tion por^sossod;"  and  that  these  schools  should  become  permanent  for  the  thor- 
ough education  of  teachers,  or  as  the  report  expresses  it,  "  after  improving  the 
present  generation  of  teachers,"  "shall  by  degrees  rise  and  widen  into  practical 
institutes,  sucli  as  have  been  described,  after  this  temporary  purpose  shall  have  - 
been  accomplished."     ' 

Thus  were  added  to  the  original  plan  the  following  features,  all  of  which  are 
in  the  Normal  Act  of  1857  : — (4.)  The  necessity  of  increasing  very  considerably 
the  course  of  study;  (5,)  of  rendering  the  schools  a  permanent  portion  of  the 
school  system  and  increasing  their  number;  (6.)  of  making  their  instmctions 
strictly  professional ;  (7,)  of  instruction  by  means  of  model  schools ;  (8,)  of  issu- 
ing diplomas'designating  the  exact  professional  acquirements  of  the  holder; 
(9,)  and  even  fixing  the  number  of  professors  to  be  employed. 

In  the  beginning  of  1839,  Mr.  Burrowes  ceased  to  bo  State  Superintendent; 
and,  during  the  next  ten  years,  ho  took  no  part  in  State  school  affairs,  except 
by  occasional  articles  m  the  local  press  and  by  attending  the  few  State  and 
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other  COD  volitions  that  were  lield.  Neither  was  there  any  cffwiunl  stop  inkeu, 
in  that  period,  toward  the  edtabUshroeiit  of  Xonnal  Schools,  though  there  was 
an  almost  unbroken  succession  of  indorsement  of  the  pruject  by  the  heads  of  tho 
system. 

The  general  school  law  was  revised  and  somewhat  amended  in  184S  and 
]849;  the  chief  advance  being  that  of  rendering?  the  acoeptamn?  of  tho  oonmion 
school  obligatory  upon  overj'  i>art  of  the  State, — it  havitig  previously  been  dia^ 
cretionary  with  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  each  district,  and  liable  to  n.»jection  at 
the  end  of  every  third  year.  The  consequence  of  this  decided  measure  was  the 
awakening  of  general  attention  to  the  subject  of  schools,  tho  tirst  imiK>rtant 
manifestation  of  which  was  the  holding  of  an  educational  State  convention,  at 
Harrisburg.  on  the  16th  and  17th  of  January,  1850,  of  the  business  connnittoo 
of  which  Mr.  Burrowes  was  chairman,  liy  this  body  it  was  resolved  that  two 
State  Normal  Schools  were  necessary  and  ought  to  Ik?  catabli.^ihod  by  the  L*»gi8- 
lature.  In  its  address,  drawn  by  Mr.  Burrowes,  it  was  also  reconnuended  that 
a  separate  Stiite  superin tendency,  the  County  superin tendency,  and  a  State 
Kducarional  Periodiciil,  should  be  established. 

AViihin  the  next  seven  years,  all  those  measures  were  adopted,  but  in  a  differ- 
ent order  from  that  just  stated,  though  probably  in  the  one  best  calculated  to  be 
effective.  In  1852  the  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  was  commenced.  Thia 
agency,  with  tho  discussions  of  the  State  Teachers'  As-sociation,  established 
shortly  allerwards,  and  the  agitation  of  the  question  by  teaciiers  and  others, 
produced  the  county  superintendency  in  1854;  and  ihe  .separation  «f  the  8«.*hool 
from  the  State  Department  and  the  passage  of  tlie  present  Normal  Scliool  law 
both  followed  in  1857.  It  is  with  tho  la.st  named  measure,  however,  that  thia 
narrative  lias  to  do. 

Up  to  this  point  and  for  several  years  after,  Mr.  Burrowes  had  n(»t  only  stren- 
uously advocated,  in  common  with  others,  the  establishment  and  support,  by 
the  State,  of  Normal  Schools,  but  had  mistakenly  relied  ujion  the  Legislature 
for  the  perfection  of  the  common '8chot)l  8}'stem,  in  all  its  details  of  oi»eration  as 
well  as  in  this  great  leading  feature.  At  every  meeting  of  the  State  Associa- 
tion ho  presented  cither  a  report,  or  a  resr^lution,  or  the  form  of  a  ])etition,  or  a 
bill  for  a  law  on  tho  subject  But  in  1854  he  at  length  began  to  realize  tho  true 
doctrine, — that  tho  teacher  must  work  for  and  improve  his  own  profession, — so 
plainly  indicated  by  the  result  of  the  measures  about  that  time  going  into  opera- 
tion and  all  emanating  from  tho  ass(x:iatcd  effort  and  tho  discussions  of  the  pro- 
fession itself.  This  era  in  tho  progress  of  the  system  is  thus  described  in  an 
address  delivered  by  him,  "On  the  Piist,  the  Present,  and  the  Future  of  the 
Teacher  of  Pennsylvania,"  at  tho  Pottsvillo  meeting  of  the  State  Association,  in 
August,  1854: — 

From  1834 — when  tho  first  common  school  law  of  the  State  was  passed — up 
to  1852,  eighteen  long  years,  little  was  effected  for  tho  improvement  of  the 
schools.  Money  was  lavished,  plans  were  devised,  tho  system  was  put  into 
operation,  and  the  i>eoplo  of  tho  State  anxiously  awaited  tho  expected  success. 
But  little  success  came.  The  friends  of  the  system  labored  and  hoi)cd,  till  hope 
was  weary ;  and  then  they  began  to  fear  that  the  patience  of  the  people  would 
Ijccorae  exhau.sted  1)efore  the  proper  remedy  should  be  discovered  an<l  applied; 
for,  tliat  there  must  be  a  remeily  their  unfaltering  faith  in  the  ])roi)riety  and 
practicability  of  general  education  assured  them.  AVhHe  thus  waitin*^  between  « 
hope  and  fear,  in  1852,  the  teacher — he  who  had  never  moved  before,  he  who 
had  been  regarded  as  a  more  aecoudary  circumatanco  in  tho  general  discussion 
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maiy  common  schools ;"  that  "  they  might  attend  these  institutions  during  the 
summer  when  most  country  schools  are  closed,  and  return,  oven  in  the  short 
space  of  throe  months,  so  much  improved  that  the  complement  of  their  full  course 
would  be  a  matter  of  public  interest  to  the  district;"  that  "after  these  institu- 
tions had  thus  improved  the  present  generation  of  teachers,  and  as  the  means 
of  the  StiUe  increased  and  the  utility  of  the  project  became  more  apparent,  they 
could  be  enlnrged  and  adapted  to  a  more  thorough  and  liberal  course  of  instruc- 
tion;" ami  that  "they  might  even  be  made  the  means  of  rewarding  and  stimu- 
lating merit,  by  permitting  each  district  of  the  State  periodically  to  have  its 
most  promising  scholar  educated  at  the  public  ex{>ense." 

This  project  was  not  adopted  by  the  Legislature,  but  it  distinctly  foreshad- 
owed several  of  the  features  of  the  present  Normal  School  law: — (1.)  The 
fundamental  principle  that  teaching  was  to  be  a  distinct  profession  and  to  have 
its  own  institutions  for  professional  training;  (2.)  The  right  of  actual  but  not 
fiilly  qualified  teachers  to  repair  to  these  professional  schools  for  further  instruc- 
tion; and  (3)  that  of  the  districts  to  send  students  thither  on  public  account. 

The  next  year  added  considerably  to  the  plan.  In  the  annual  rej>ort  of  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1838,  the  two  institutions  before  sjwken  of  are  still  urged;  but  only 
as  temjwrary  and  leading  to  the  "Practical  Institute,"  now,  for  the  first  time, 
proposed,  as  a  distinct  and  permanent  grade  of  institution  in  the  conmion  school 
series.  "Five"  of  these  are  supiwsed  to  be  then  or  ultimately  neces.sary ;  and 
it  is  said  that  in  addition  to  the  branches  of  our  ordinary  schools,  the  studies 
"ought  to  be  Grammar,  Geography,  History,  Mathematic^s,  Chemistry  and  Min- 
eralogy, Natural  History  and  Botany,  Moral  Philosophy  with  the  Kvidences  of 
Christianity,  &c. ;"  that  "it  is  not  meant  that  these  branches  or  any  others  that 
might  be  added,  should  be  taught  in  the  ordinary  manner,  or  as  if  to  mere  learn- 
ers for  their  own  benefit ;  but  that  instruction  in  them  should  be  coupled  with 
directions  for  the  best  manner  of  imparting  them  to  others;"  and,  that  "thus 
the  most  imi>ortant  branch  would,  as  it  should,  be  the  ari  of  imirurfion ;"  that 
there  should  be  "six  professors  in  each  institute;"  that  "the  mode  of  instruc- 
tion should  be  by  lectures,  with  subsequent  examinations,  recitations  in  classes, 
model  schools,  &c. ;"  that  "  to  teachers  attending  a  certain  time,  passing  an  exam- 
ination and  sustaining  a  good  monil  character  while  in  the  institute,  a  diploma 
should  be  given,  with  a  certificate  of  the  exact  grade  of  professional  qualifica- 
tion possessed;"  and  that  these  schools  should  become  permanent  for  the  thor- 
ough education  of  teachers,  or  as  the  report  expresses  it,  "  after  improving  the 
present  genenition  of  teachers,"  "shall  by  degrees  rise  and  widen  into  pnictical 
institutes,  such  as  have  been  described,  after  this  temporary  purpose  shall  have 
been  accomplished."     ' 

Thus  were  added  to  the  original  plan  the  following  features,  all  of  which  are 
in  the  Normal  Act  of  1857  : — (4.)  The  necessity  of  increasing  very  considerably 
the  course  of  study;  (5,)  of  rendering  the  schools  a  permanent  portion  of  the 
school  system  and  increasing  their  number;  (6.)  of  making  their  instmctions 
strictly  professional;  (7,)  of  histruction  by  means  of  model  schools;  (8,)  of  issu- 
ing dii)lomas' designating  the  exact  professional  acquirements  of  the  holder; 
(9,)  and  even  fixing  the  number  of  professors  to  be  employed. 

In  the  beginning  of  1839,  Mr.  Burrowes  ceased  to  be  State  Superintendent; 
and,  during  the  next  ten  years,  ho  took  no  part  in  Slate  school  affairs,  except 
by  occasional  articles  in  the  local  press  and  by  attending  the  few  State  and 
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other  convt'Utiona  tliat  were  lield.  Neither  waa  there  nny  effectual  step  taken, 
in  that  ptTiml,  toward  the  eatablishinent  of  Normal  ^^chools,  though  there  waa 
an  almost  unbroken  succesHion  of  indorsement  of  the  project  by  the  heads  of  the 
system. 

The  genond  school  law  was  revised  and  somewhat  amended  in  1848  and 
1849 ;  the  chief  advance  l>eing  that  of  rendering:  the  acceptance  of  the  common 
school  obligatory  upon  every  part  of  the  State, — it  having  previously  been  di** 
crctionary  with  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  each  district,  and  liable  to  rejection  at 
the  end  of  every  third  year.  The  couse(|uence  of  this  dct;idc*d  iiuasure  was  the 
awakening  of  general  attention  to  the  subject  of  sciiools,  the  lirst  inii>ortant 
manifestation  of  which  was  the  holding  of  an  educational  State  convention,  at 
Harrisburg.  on  the  16th  and  17lh  of  January,  1850,  of  the  business  committee 
of  which  Mr.  Burrowes  was  chairman.  By  this  body  it  was  rescjlvod  that  two 
Stute  Normal  Schools  were  niH-'cs-sary  and  ought  to  be  established  by  the  TjOgis- 
lature.  In  its  address,  drawn  by  Mr.  Burrowes,  it  was  also  reconuuended  that 
a  separate  State  suiierintendency,  the  County  superintendency,  and  a  State 
Educational  reriodicid,  should  be  established. 

Within  tho  next  seven  years,  all  these  measures  were  adopted,  but  in  a  differ- 
ent order  from  that  just  statetl,  thouj^h  j)robably  in  the  one  best  calculated  to  be 
effective.  Tn  1852  the  Penn.«ylvania  School  Journal  was  commenced.  This 
agency,  with  the  discussions  of  the  State  Teachers'  Assot^iation,  established 
shortly  afterwards,  and  the  agitation  of  the  question  by  teacliers  and  others, 
produced  the  county  superintendency  in  IH'A;  and  the  separation  (^f  the  school 
from  the  Stfile  Dejwrtment  and  the  passage  of  the  present  Normal  School  law 
both  followed  in  1857.  It  Is  with  the  hist  named  measure,  however,  that  this 
narrative  h:is  to  do. 

Up  to  this  point  and  for  several  years  after,  Mr.  Burrowes  hfid  not  only  stren- 
uou!»ly  advocated,  in  common  with  others,  the  establishment  and  supiK)rt,  by 
the  State,  of  Nomial  Schools,  but  had  mistakeidy  relied  niM)n  the  I^^gislatur© 
for  the  perfection  of  the  common'sehool  sj'stem,  in  all  its  details  of  operation  as 
well  as  in  this  great  leading  feature.  At  every  meeting  of  the  State  Associa- 
tion ho  presented  either  a  report,  or  a  resolution,  or  the  form  of  a  petition,  or  a 
bill  for  a  law  on  the  subject  But  hi  1854  he  at  length  beg:ni  to  realize  the  true 
doctrine, — that  the  te«icher  miLst  work  for  and  improve  his  own  prollssion, — so 
plainly  indicrated  by  the  result  of  the  measures  about  that  time  going  into  opera- 
tion and  all  emanating  from  the  assix^iated  effort  and  the  discussions  of  the  pro- 
fession itself.  This  era  in  the  progress  of  the  system  is  thus  described  in  an 
address  delivered  by  him,  "On  the  Past,  the  Present,  and  the  Future  of  the 
Teacher  of  Pennsylvania,"  at  the  Pottsville  meeting  of  the  State  Association,  in 
August,  1854: — 

Prom  1834 — when  the  first  common  school  law  of  the  State  was  passed — ^up 
to  1852,  eighteen  long  years,  little  was  effected  for  the  improvement  of  the 
schools.  Money  was  lavished,  plans  were  devised,  the  system  was  put  into 
operation,  and  the  jxjople  of  the  State  anxiously  awaited  the  expected  success. 
Buf  little  success  came.  The  friends  of  the  system  la1x)red  and  hoiK'd,  till  hope 
was  weary ;  and  then  they  l)egnn  to  fear  that  the  patience  of  the  i)eoplo  would 
become  exhausted  before  the  proper  remedy  should  bo  discoveriHl  and  applied ; 
for,  tliat  there  must  be  a  remedy  their  unfaltering  faith  in  the  propriety  and 
practicability  of  general  education  assured  them.  WliHe  thus  waiting  between 
hope  and  fear,  in  1852,  the  teacher — he  who  had  never  moved  l>efore,  he  who 
had  been  regarded  as  a  mere  secondary  circumatance  in  the  general  discussion 
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of  .systems  and  soIjooMiouros  and  scliool-books — ho  stepped  fon\'anl  and  said, 
"I  will  improve  nivrtelf!  What  are  your  systems,  or  your  liousf.'s.  or  your  di- 
rectors, or  vour  inoiiev,  or  vour  lx)oks,  or  even  your  scholars,  without  me?" 
"The  JKrhoolina.ster"  was  then,  for  the  tirst  time,  really  "ahroad."  He  lomied 
Ijis  township  and  eoiinty  ami  State  associations,  for  mutual  improvement  and 
sup]X)rt:  he  enlisted  t lie  ajrmcy  of  the  press  all  over  the  land;  he  o|K»rated  on 
parents  and  directtirs  and  tax-j)ayers,  till  linally  he  even  made  his  voice  reach 
the  halls  of  legislation:  and  now.  he  stands  forth,  the  master  of  his  own  destiny 
and  the  savior  of  our  noble  svstem  of  education. 

Other  sullicicnt  cause  for  the  great  revolution  in  whose  midst  we  are.  can  no 
man  point  out.  »om  the  first  year  of  the  syst«nn.  directors  an<l  legislators  and 
superintendents  and  governors,  cheered  on  by  the  whole  body  (»f  it:Ji  friends,  had 
been  laliorin*:  for  its  impr«>vement  and  perfection,  to  the  best  of  their  might  and 
their  knowledge,  but  with  scarcely  any  result.  "Whereas,  from  the  inst^mt  the 
teacher  took  his  own  business  into  his  own  hands,  there  has  been  a  degree  of 
progress  unparalleled  in  the  past,  and  unerringly  i)ointing  to  comj>leto  success 
in  the  future. 

And  yet,  with  this  clear  i>erccption  of  the  true  principle,  it  is  somewhat  re- 
markable that  the  writer  did  not  apply  it  at  once  to  the  independent,  but  groped 
on  for  nearly  two  years  longer  in  pursuit  of  the  purely  State  Normal,  School. 
But  realizing  the  uncontpierable  hostility  of  the  Legislature  to  the  latter,  he 
gradually  imbibed  the  idea,  that  the  law  of  human  affairs,  whieh  imposes  upon 
each  professi«m  the  establishment  and  support  of  schools  for  the  training  of  its 
own  members,  must  be  as  applicable  to  that  of  teacliing  as  to  the  other  learned 
avocations.  The  result  was  a  determination  to  attempt  the  api)lication  of  this 
fundamental  principle,  as  it  was  felt  to  be;  and  also  to  watch  the  course  of 
events  for  an  oj)portunity.  And  the  general  condition  of  the  system,  as  well  as 
local  circumstances,  seemed  to  favor  the  project. 

The  ounty  superintendency,  with  the  other  vitalizing  provisions  of  the  re- 
vised and  much  improved  school  law  of  1854,  went  into  operation  in  the  latter 
part  of  tliat  year  Every  where  over  the  State  the  eflect  was  almost  instanta- 
neous and  beneticial-  This  was  esj>ecially  the  case  in  Lancaster  county,  where, 
by  the  selection  of  a  gentleman  of  hirge  experience  as  a  teaoher.  remarkable 
energy  of  character  and  great  devotion  to  the  school  cause — Mr.  James  P. 
"VVickersham — the  wisdom  and  l)enelUs  of  the  mea.surc  were  elenrlv  shown. 

Early  in  1853,  the  County  Institute  had  been  intrwluced  into  the  county, 
mainly  by  the  elVorts  of  Mr.  Burro wes,  and  had  been  very  successful.  During 
the  month  of  November,  1854,  and  in  order  to  vary  the  plan  and  bring  the 
benefits  of  the  institute  home  to  everj'  part  of  the  territory  comniitted  to  his 
care,  tlie  County  Superiiitendciit  held  a  series  of  lesser  institutes — one  at  Ilin- 
kletown,  one  at  Strasburg,  and  one  at  Mouirtjo}-.  At  each  of  these  Mr.  Bur- 
rowes  was  present  part  of  the  time.  At  the  Hitikletown  Institute  one  of  the 
members,  (Mr.  E.  (>.  Orofl.)  an  experienced  and  intelligent  teacher,  submitted 
to  him  and  probably  t^">  others,  a  resolution  requesting  the  County  Superintend- 
ent, then  in  the  chair,  '*  to  tiiko  measures,  during  the  next  .summer,  to  hold  a 
three  months'  institute,  fi>r  all  such  teachers  of  the  county  as  desired  to  attend." 
This  res<.»hitioii  was  olVered  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Martin,  was  advocated  by  Mr.  B^r- 
rowes  and  others,  and  was  adopted  -unaBimously.  It.  is  believed  that  the 
County  Superintendent  had  not  been  consulted  on  the  subject  before  it  was 
offered;  but  it  is  very  certain,  from  the  manner  in  which,  as  President,  he  re- 
ceived the  proposition,  that  it  did  not  then  meet  with  his  cordial  concurrence. 

Attentive  tinal  jidjournmeut  of  the  institute,  and  during  an  interview  which 
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extended  to  midnight,  between  tlic  County  Superintendent  and  Mr.  Burrowes, 
at  the  house  of  tlie  latter,  the  whole  alTair  was  very  thoroughly  canvassed. 
The  opposition  of  the  former,  which  seemed  to  rest  on  a  supiwscd  prematurity 
in  the  movement,  gave  way.  Tlie  details  of  the  undertaking-,  then  first  resolved 
to  be  called  a  Normal  Institute,  were  to  a  great  extent  settled,  and  the  time 
and  place  of  meeting  and  even  some  of  the  assistant  instructors  selected.  It 
was  to  have  been  hold  in  the  city  of  Lancaster ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  citizens  of 
Millersville,  a  villajre  in  the  vicinity,  hoard  of  the  project,  an  offer  was  made  by 
them,  which  changed  the  place  for  meeting. 

Mr.  L.  M.  IIobl>s,  an  intelligent  and  faithlbl  teacher,  had  been  for  several  sea- 
sons in  the  exercise  of  his  profession  at  Millerai'ille.  Mainly  at  his  instigation 
and  by  his  eflbrls,  a  brick  academy  building  of  considerable  size  and  two  stories 
in  height,  had  just  been  there  completed,  and  its  tnistees  were  inquiring  for  a 
proper  person  to  take  charge  of  it.  At  this  juncture,  it  was  suggested  to  them, 
by  Mr.  Ilobbs  it  is  believed,  that  it  would  bo  good  policy  as  well  as  beneficial 
to  the  cause  of  education,  to  grant  the  use  of  the  building  to  Ihe  County  Super- 
intendent for  the  intended  three  months'  institute.  The  i)ropof?iti()n  was  not 
only  adopted,  but  a  subscription,  by  the  good  people  of  the  place  and  vicinity, 
of  $1,000,  was  made  toward  the  expenses,  if  the  offer  should  bo  accepted.  The 
offer  was  of  course  acceptt-d. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  first  three  months'  Normal  Institute  of  Lancaster 
county  and  such  the*  means  by  which  it  "was  located  at  Millersville.  It  was 
there  held  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of  July,  1855;  and,  guided  by 
the  cncrg)',  Uict,  and  ability  of  County  SujMjrintendent  Wickcrsham,  who  was 
its  Principal,  and  susUiined  by  an  able  corps  of  assistants,  it  was  perfectly  suc- 
cessful. It  met  a  want  of  the  time  and  well  supplied  the  rapidly  incn."using  de- 
mand for  professional  instruction  amongst  the  teachers  of  the  county. 

To  su(^h  an  extent  was  this  impression  produced  that,  at  its  close,*  Professor 
John  F.  StcKldard,  the  superintendent  of  Wayne  county,  an«l  who  had  ably  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  chief  assistant  in  the  corps  of  j)rofessor.'»,  was  strongly 
urged  to  continue  the  institution  as  a  permanent  private  Nonnal  School, — Mr. 
TVickersham  having  previously  been  "invited  to  take  charge  of  it,  but  declined," 
as  he  himself  states.  Mr.  Burrowes  was,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  applied  to  for 
his  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  this  step ;  end  a  public  meeting  was  called  to 
hear  his  views  upon  the  point,  and  also  in  reference  to  the  expediency  of  en- 
larging the  building.  He  attended  and  took  decided  ground  in  Hivor  of  both 
measures.  He  gave  it  as  his  opinion  tliat  they  would  result  in  the  establishment 
of  a  permanent  public  Normal  School,  by  the  combined  efforts  of  the  teachers 
and  the  friends  of  education ;  that  the  prospect  for  the  establishment  of  purely 
State  Normal  Schools  was  not  promismg,  while  the  demand  for  professional 
schools  was  rapidly  increasing,  and  that  therefore  the  chance  of  supi)ort  was 
encouraging ;  but  that  even  if  the  attempt  to  sustain  a  distinct  Nonnal  School 
should  not  succeed,  the  institution,  with  its  enlarged  buildings  and  able  tciach- 
ing  power,  could  not  fiiil  of  success,  as  a  county  academy  or  high  school  of  the 
must  elevated  class.    Both  propositions  were  adopted. 

At  this  meeting  County  Superintendent  Wickersham  was  not  present ;  neither 
was  it  understood  that  the  project  met  with  his  approval. 

The  building  was  enlarged,  and  in  due  time  tht)  institution  was  re-oi>ened  as 
a  private  Normal  School,  with  Mr.  Stoddard  as  Principal,  assisted  by  Mr.  £d- 
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ward  Brooka,  who  has  ever  einco  remained  connected  with  it  and  is  now  its 
Principal  eliKit^  and  a  full  corps  of  instructors.    It  again  met  with  full  success. 

Tiie  next  spring  a  second  three  months*  Normal  Institute  was  held  in  the 
Millersville  building,  commencing  on  the  14th  of  April,  1856,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  County  Superintendent, — the  proper  faculty  giving  way,  for.  the  time, 
and  acting  under  him.  In  the  latter  part  of  June,  however,  Mr.  Stoddard  i\^- 
signed  tlic  permanent  principalship,  but  the  other  instructors  remained  as 
before. 

About  this  time,  but  entirely  previous  to  the  period  when  the  County  Super- 
intendent had  any  permaneifl  connection  with  the  Millersville  School,  it  was, 
that  the  idea  of  establishing  Normal  Schools  without  at  first  asking  any  pecun- 
iary aid  from  the  State  and  to  bo  independent  of  State  appointment  or  patron- 
age, became  finally  matured  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Burrowea  Feeling,  however, 
the  neces^iity  for  State  authority  in  order  to  give  professional  and  official  value 
to  the  diplomas,  it  was  determined,  if  possible,  to  procure  a  law  to  authorize 
these  institutions  to  issue  diplomas,  in  like  manner  as  in  literary  and  other  sci- 
entific and  professional  colleges,  and  also  to  exempt  the  teachers  holding  such 
diploipas  from  examination  in  the  branches  enumerated  in  them,  by  County 
Superintendents. 

Mr.  Wic'kersham  was  amongst  the  first  persons,  if  not  the  very  first,  to  whom 
thifl  settled  purpose  was  made  known.  This  was  done  on  the  way  to  the 
meetings  (»f  the  State  Teachers'  Association  and  the  State  Convention  of  County 
Superintendents,  both  of  which  took  place  at  Willinnisport,  in  August,  185G. 
No  decided  expression  of  opinion  on  the  subject  was  given  by  him  at  the  time, 
which  was  by  no  means  surprising, — all  the  leading  educationists  being  still  wed- 
ded to  the  hoi>e  of  obtaining  Normal  Schools  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  That 
he  did  not  'at  once  concur,  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  while  describing,  as 
County  Suf^rintendent,  in  tlie  Superintendents'  Convention,  the  condition  and 
wants  of  the  system  in  Lancaster,  he  reported,  that  ^'  State  Normal  Schools  still 
remain  the  great  want  of  the  system."  But  he  seems  soon  afterwards  to  have 
embraced  the  idea,  for  it  is  plainly  sot  forth  in  his  annual  report,  as  Count}'  Su- 
perintendent, to  the  School  Department,  dated  September  23,  1866.  It  is  re- 
markable, too,  ns  indicative  of  the  coming  change  in  the  educational  mind  of  the 
State,  that  no  strong  demand  was  made,  by  either  of  the  meetings  at  Williams- 
port,  for  State  Normal  Schools. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the.«*e  meetings  it  waS;  that  Mr.  Burrowes  first  openly 
announced  the  intention  to  abandon  the  demand  upon  the  Legislature  for  State 
Normal  Schools  at  the  public  expense  and  to  be  wholly  controlled  by  public 
authority,  and  to  advocate  the  establishment  of  the  kind  of  institutions  that 
have  since  been  authorized  and  established.  This  was  done  when  the  present 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  Hon.  A.  G.  Curtin,  then  Secretary  of 
Stftte  and  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  the  Hon.  H.  C.  Ilickok,  then 
Deputy  Sui)erintendent  of  Common  Schools  and  subsequently  Chief  State  Su- 
perintendent, and  himself)  were  called  on  for  some  closing  remarks,  by  the 
members  of  the  conventions. 

Thus  was  first  announced  the  distinctive  feature  of  tlic  plan,  (10,)  that  Normal 
SchoolS)  like  other  professional  institutions,  ought  not  to  be  established  by  and 
at  the  expense  of  the  State,  aniT  should  be  do  fbrther  controlled  by  the  State 
than  is  necessary  to  give  value  and  authority  to  their  diplomas. 
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To  return  to  the  connection  of  the  CJounty  Superintendent  with  Millcrsyillo : — 
On  the  rc'si^oiation  of  Mr.  Stoddard  as  first  PrinApal  of  that  institution,  there 
was  considerable  difficulty  in  procuring  a  fit  successor,  and  some  time  elapsed 
before  that  object  was  attained.  Mr.  Burrowes  was  culled  on  at  once  by  a 
committee  of  the  trustees  to  procure  for  them  a  Principal,  that  being  the  first 
intimation  he  liad  of  the  change.  Tie  undertook  to  do  the  best  he  could  for 
them,  and  after  as  much  deliberation  as  the  shortness  of  the  time  permitted, 
ofij?red  the  ix)sition  to  a  gentleman  residing  at  a  distance.  lie  declined  after 
considerable  lie.-^itation  The  only  person  consulted  on  the  occiision  yras  the 
late  Bishop  Potter,  who  could  afford  no  aid.  Driven  at  length,  by  these  failures 
and  the  urgency  of  the  case,  to  act  without  further  loss  of  time,  ho  determined, 
if  possibl<.\  to  placf.'  in  the  position  a  gentlctnan  whose  local  influence  and  en- 
ergy of  character,  it  was  felt,  might  sustain  the  institution  and  make  it  success- 
ful. An  interview  with  Mr.  "Wickersham,  the  County  Superintendent,  was 
obtained,  and  that  gentleman  informed  that  a  principal  f(.>r  the  Normal  School 
roust  then  bo  selected  and  that  ho  was  to  bo  selected  from  a  list  of  ten  persons 
which  had  b'jen  prepared,  though  the  list  was  not  shown  him  as  a  whole.  The 
names  were  read  <»ff,  one  by  one;  the  fitness  of  each  was  freely  discussed;  and, 
successively,  the  first  nine  were  rejected,  for  what  were  felt,  at  the  time^  to  be 
good  and  sufficient  reas^^ns.  The  hist  name  was  then  read.  It  was  that  of  Mr. 
"Wickersham  hin)sclf.  "When  announced  he  sprang  to  his  feet  and  declared  that 
that  could  not  Ik?.  The  matter,  however,  was  freely  discus.sed.  On  the  one 
side,  the  critical  po.«it:on  of  the  school,  the  vast  importance  of  the  success  of 
the  attempt  to  tiie  scliool  system,  the  opportunity  to  do  good  and  gain  hig^ 
professional  reputation,  and  the  probability  of  the  institution  being  recognized 
by  the  Stite,  were  urgiKl.  On  the  other,  it  was  objected,  that  the  position  could 
not  be  accepted  witliout  resignation  of  the  county  superintendency ;  that  good 
was  being  done  in  Xht^t  office ;  that  a  sure  opportunity  to  gain  reputation  was 
there  presented,  which  was  not  the  case  in  the  Normal  School,  whose  sucoess 
was  yet  doubtful ;  that  it  was  asking  too  much  to  give  up  a  certainty  for  an 
uncertainty ;  and  that  acceptance  would  expose  to  the  charge,  or  at  least  to  the 
suspicion,  of  having  been  instrumental  in  ©fleeting  the  vacancy  in  order  to  fill 
it.  The  whole  subject  was  considered  in  all  its  bearings ;  and  the  result  was, 
that  time  should  be  taken  till  the  beginning  of  the  following  week  to  consider 
the  mattcT. 

The  position  was  accepted ;  and  the  consequence  was,  in  one  respect  at  least, 
as  Mr.  TTickersham  expected.  He  was  accused  of  having  been  concerned  in 
the  removal  of  his  predecessor  to  make  room  for  himself;  but  this  statement, 
which  has  purposely  been  made  full  to  meet  that  point,  sliows  that  the  charge 
was  unfounded,  for  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  he  was  induced  to  agree  to 
the  proposition  at  all. 

This  acceptance,  as  expected,  at  once  restored  the  school  from  a  state  of  pap 
ralysis  to  one  of  decided  and  increasing  prosperity,  which  it  has  ever  since 
enjoyed. 

Mr.  "Wickersham's  resignation  of  the  county  superintendency  took  effect  on 
the  1st  of  October,  1856;  but,  during  the  interval  between  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Stoddard,  which  happened  some  time  in  the  preceding  June,  and  that  date, 
he  acted  ahto  as  the  Principal  of  the  Normal  School,  as  &r  as  his  public  official 
duties  permitted. 
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In  the  meantime,  the  proposition  by  Mr.  Burrowcs  at  Williampport  had  not 
&Ucn  out  of  the  mind  of  State  Superintendent  Curtin ;  particularly  as  the  same 
idea  had  l^ecn  preHentod  by  liim  again,  in  that  gentleman's  presence,  at  the 
Harrisburg  meeting  of  the  State  Association  in  the  latter  part  of  December, 
1856,  in  these  words: — 

The  Normal  School  became  more  indispensable  every  year.  What  the  form 
of  it  should  be,  he  was  not  now  prepared  to  say.  Perhaps  it  might  be  as  well 
to  follow  public  opinion  as  indicate  by  the  establishment  of  90  many  teachers' 
schools  by  private  means,  and  for  the  State  to  recognize  proper  institutions  of 
this  kind  under  some  general  and  safe  law  on  the  subject. 

Accordingly,  little  surprise  was  felt  when  called  on,  a  short  time  afterwards, 
by  the  State  Superintendent,  to  furnish  that  gentleman,  for  his  forth-coming  an- 
nual report — made  to  the  Legislature  of  1857 — a  brief  stutemeut  of  the  plan  pro- 
posed. The  nxjuest  was,  of  course,  complied  with  and  the  stiitenieut  was  in- 
corporated into  the  report  It  is  as  follows, — ^aft^-r  enumerating  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  the  purely  State  and  the  purely  Private  Normal  School : — 

A  combination  of  the  best  elements  of  the  State  and  the  Private  school,  and 
at  the  same  time  an  avoidance  of  their  disadvantages,  might  be  obtained  by  the 
enactment  of  a  law  of  which  tlie  following  is  a  synopsis: — 

The  Stiite  to  l>e  (11)  divided  into  ten  or  more  Normal  School  districts,  each 
to  contain  one  school.  The  establishment,  government,  ^x»w(•rs,  and  duties  of 
tlie  schools  to  be  uniform  in  all  the  districts,  and  to  be  (12)  regulated  by  the 
general  provisions  of  the  law.  The  schools  to  bo  erected  and  governed,  in  ac- 
cordance witli  the  general  law,  (13,)  by  private  but  associated  enterprise;  to 
contain  halls,  class-rooms,  and  apparatus,  (14,)  with  a  Sclnx)l  of  Practice,  and 
the  necessary  facilities  of  instruction  (15)  for  not  less  than  three  hundred  stu- 
dents each;  and  only  to  be  (16)  recognized  as  schools  for  the  training  of  teach- 
ers, under  the  law,  when  completed  in  conformity  to  all  its  provisions,  after 
(17)  insi)ection  by  the  Governor,  or  such  other  otlicers  as  the  ],cgi<laiure  please 
to  designate.  The  course  and  term  of  studies,  to  bo  arnuiged  by  ihe  joint  ac- 
tion of  the  (18)  projwr  pu))lic  authorities  and  the  principals  of  all  the  schools. 
Each  Nonnal  School  to  receive  one  or  two  students  annually  from  each  common 
school  distri«.'t,  at  a  price  for  tuition  to  be  fixed  by  hiw,  and  to  be  paid  either  by 
tlie  State  or  the  distri(.*t.  Such  students  to  be  designated  by  the  <lirectors  of 
the  proiKT  district,  from  amongst  its  most  meritorious  and  best  prepared  pupils 
desirous  of  a*"<iuiring  the  art  and  science  of  teaching.  (19.)  Examinations  to  bo 
made  and  diplomas  granted  by  all  the  principals  of  the  District  Normal  Schools, 
with  the  concurrence  and  aid  of  the  proper  State  ofliccrs.  (20.)  Such  diplomas 
to  bo  conclusive  evidence  of  the  degree  of  scholarship  specifujd  in  them; 
(21,)  but  no  certificate  of  competency  in  the  Art  of  Teaching  to  be  given  until 
after  two  years'  successful  practical  experience,  (22.)  oertitied  by  the  directors 
by  whom  the  candidate  was  employed  and  by  the  County  Superintendent  of 
the  proper  county. 

Here  the  matter  again  rested,  but  not  long;  for  late  in  the  session  of  1857,  its 
originator  was  retjuested  by  the  State  Superintendent  to  draft  a  bill,  in  conform- 
ity with  his  pl.in,  to  be  laid  before  the  Legislature.  lie  complied,  and  so  fully 
had  the  detiiils  become  developed  in  his  mind,  that  in  one  day  he  wrote  the  bill, 
though  of  considerable  length  and  involving  much  detail,  and  at  once  sent  it  to 
Harrisburg.  So  hastily  was  this  done  and  so  urgent  the  demand,  that  he  had 
not  tune  to  make  a  careful  copy.  Ho  also  filled  what  ought  to  have  blanks,  as 
to  size,  numljers,  &c.,  suggestively,  and  accompanied  the  document  with  a  re- 
quest that  the  authorities  would  modify  these  portions  according  to  their  better 
judgment.  But  this  was  not  done;  and  the  bill  was  passed  nearly  as  it  left  bis 
hands,  the  only  important  addition  being  a  section  authorizing  the  schools  to 
'iccept  donations,  bequests,  Ac. 
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Tliis  bill  wnp,  in  a  manner,  laujrhod  through  the  Legislature,  as  a  visionary 
projeet  that  could  never  be  carried  into  etfect ;  but,  as  it  asked  no  money  from 
the  State  Treasury,  it  was  allowed  to  pass.  The  author  patiently  bore  the  ridi- 
cule and  the  blame  of  its  paternity — neither  of  which  were  spared — sati.«illed  that 
the  measure  would  finally  vindicate  itself.  During  its  helpless  itifancy  there 
was  no  one  to  interfere  with  his  parental  responsibility ;  and  now,  as  confident 
as  ever  of  its  ultimate  triumph,  he  desires  no  partner. 

Tlie  origin  and  progress  of  the  plan  being  thus  traced  from  the  first  crude 
idea  in  1837.  to  its  legalized  form  in  1857,  the  reader  is  requested  to  compare 
the  leading  features,  herein-lx*fore  numerically  designated,  of  the  one  with  the 
enacted  provisions  of  the  other,  and  then  to  decide  for  himself  the  question  of 
the  controlling  agencies  in  its  origin,  growth,  and  completion. 

Tlie  law  being  thus  in  existence,  the  authorities  of  the  Millersvillo  Scho<»l — 
its  Principal  included — were  amongst  those  who  romplained  most  of  the  large 
requirements  of  the  act.  Still  they  manfully  and  at  once  addn'ssed  themselves 
to  the  work  of  meeting  them.  On  the  29th  of  June,  1857,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
trustees  and  stockholders,  it  was  resolved, — 

That  it  is  expedient  so  to  enlarge  the  grounds  attached  to  the  school,  and  to 
make  such  additions  to  the  buildings  ofunccted  tlierewith.  as  to  bring  tiii*  sclu  ol 
within  the  requirements  of  the  act  of  Assonibly,  jipproved  the  20th  of  May,  1857. 

These  additions  and  enlargements  wera  neither  slight  nor  easily  etfected. 
The  school  then  had  but  four  acres  of  ground  attached  to  it ;  the  law  retpiired 
ten.  It  contained  accommodations  for  less  than  200  students;  tlio  law  de- 
manded sufficient  Tor  300.  Its  lecture  hall  scarcely  seated  500  persons;  the 
law  exacted  seating  space  for  1,000;  and  it  had  no  Model  School,  whereas 
the  law  called  for  "one  or  more,"  with  not  less  than  100  pupils. 

In  regard  to  the  Model  St-hool  it  is  somewlHit  curious  to  remark,  that  thougli 
forced  upon  the  Millersville  School  by  the  Normal  School  law,  (Mr.  "Wicker- 
sham  stating  to  the  State  Superintendent  in  December,  1857,  that  "we  have  no 
model  school  at  present,  but  design  organizing  one  under  the  State  Normal 
School  law,")  yet  it  is  the  department  from  which  that  institution  and  its  Princi- 
pal have  acquired  more  credit,  perhaps,  than  from  any  other.  Its  Modol  S<.'hool 
is  now,  beyond  all  question,  tlie  most  complete,  best  arranged,  and  most  success- 
ful any  where  known,  and  is  wholly  the  work  of  Mr.  Wlckershnm. 

All  these  difficulties  were  to  bo  overcome;  and  as  usual  Mr.  Ilurrowes  was 
called  on  for  his  advice  and  aid.  He  met  the  tru^rtees  and  spoke  cheering 
worda  A  general  meeting  of  the  friends  of  the  enterprise  in  the  whole  district 
(Lancaster,  York,  and  Lebanon)  was  recommended ;  which  was  held  with  good 
clfect,  not  only  in  additional  suVjscription  to  the  stock,  but  in  making  kno\^^l 
the  nature  and  merits  of  the  enterprise.  A  plan  for  enlarging  the  lecture  hall 
and  recitation  njoms  wjis  also  devised  and  other  aid  aflbrded. 

The  law  also  provided  that  it  "  should  not  take  effect  till  at  least  four  such 
schools,  in  as  many  different  districts,  shall  have  complied  and  been  recognized 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act."  The  Millersvillo  School,  being 
the  first  and  only  one  ready,  could  not  be  recognized  till  its  friends  should  pro- 
cure a  modification  of  this  feature  of  the  law.  This  was  done  at  a  subsequent 
session  of  the  Legislature ;  and  it  shows  that  the  act  was  as  little  cast  on  the 
model,  as  it  was  specially  designed  to  promote  the  interests  of  that  particular 
institution. 
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But  tlio  financial  panic  of  1857  delayed  the  completiwi  of  nil  tlio  requisite 
Additionn;  and  it  was  not  till  the  2d  of  December,  1859,  that  the  hiMitation  was 
recognized  under  the  act,  aa  the  Normal  School  of  the  Second  I.)i.strict,  being 
tbo  first  of  its  class  in  the  State,  tlK)UgIi  two  others  have  since  also  l>een  recog- 
nized. TImj  Inspectors  apjjointed  on  the  occai«ion,  by  Goremor  Packer,  were 
Kx-GoTcmor  Pollock,  Wm.  M.  IlicHter,  Secretarjr  of  tl»e  Commonwealth,  A.  O. 
Curtiu,  Ex-secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  and  Superintendent  of  Common 
8chool.<«,  and  John  L.  Atlee,  M.  D.,  of  Lancaster,  with  County  Superintendenta 
Blair  of  York,  Houck  of  Lebanon,  and  Evans  of  Lancaster,  as  ex-o§irio  In- 
spectors— State  SupcrinteDdent  Uickok  being  present  and  supervising  the 
proceedings. 

Of  the  public  meeting  which  took  place  on  this  occasion,  as  well  as  of  the 
general  meeting  in  the  summer  of  1857,  before  siK)kcu  of,  Mr.  IJurrowes  was 
President.  At  the  last  named  of  these,  State  Superintendent  Ilickok,  for  the 
firj!t  time,  announced  the  name  of  the  author  of  the  Normal  Sclux)l  Act  of  1867 ; 
and  at  the  other,  Mr,  Wickersham,  after  st^Uing  the  same  fact,  added: — 

TIjc  peculiar  features  of  this  law  were,  no  doubt,  the  result  of  a  careful  study 
of  Americtm  institutions,  as  well  as  of  the  conditions  necessiiiy  to  secure  in  a 
Pennsylvania  community  a  successful  school. 

Having  thus  traced  this  matter  from  its  origin,  it  is  now  claimed  to  be  fairly 
deducible  from  the  facts  stated, — 

1.  Tliat  the  leading  features  of  the  Normal  School  System  of  Pennsylvania 
are  an  outgrowth  of  the  social  condition  and  educational  wants  of  the  State. 

2.  That  to  Tlwmas  II.  Binrowes  solely  Ijelongs  the  credit  for  having  first  ob- 
served the  need  of  such  a  system,  regulated  its  details,  and  put  it  into  practical 
form. 

3.  Tliat  the  act  of  Assembly  on  the  subject  was  not  suggested  by  or  adapted 
to  any  particular  institution  in  existence  at  the  time. 

4.  That  the  first  school  ret*ognizc*d  under  that  act  could  not  have  been  the 
model  after  which  tfie  act  was  fianied,  having  been  previously  destitute  of  some 
and  fur  IxjIow  several  others  of  its  csscntiid  requirements. 

5.  That  in  its  establishment,  tlie  Normal  School  at  Millorsville  was  not  the 
mere  result  of  individual  talent,  or  eflbrt,  but  of  the  spirit  infused  into  the  teach- 
ers of  tlie  county  of  Lancaster  by  the  agencies  of  the  sdiool  law  of  1854  and 
others  previously  m  operation. 

6.  That  to  the  part  taken  by  E.  G.  Oroff,  J.  C.  Martin,  and  the  other  members 
of  the  meeting  at  Ilinkleto^^Ti,  in  originating  tho  first  three  months'  Normal  In- 
stitute,— to  the  agency  of  L.  M.  Hobbs  in  promoting  the  erection  of  the  build- 
ing and  the  ofler  of  its  use, — to  the  citizens  of  Millersvillo  and  vicinity  for  that 
offer  and  tho  grant  of  assistance, — and  to  tho  efforts  of  ProC  J.  C.  Stoddard  in 
establishing  the  institution  on  a  permanent  basis, — are  due  much  of  the  honor 
of  the  foundation  of  the  present  Normal  School,  at  Millersville. 

6.  Tliat  to  tlie  skill  and  energy  of  James  P.  Wickersham,  as  an  executive 
officer  under  tho  law,  tho  success  of  the  Millersville  School  is  greatly  due,  and 
that  therefore  to  him  also  the^  success  of  tho  Normal  School  law  is  largely 
Attributable. 

7.  That  the  success  of  tho  Pennsylvania  Normal  School  is  bnt  the  accom- 
plishment, thus  far,  of  the  prediction  made  at  tlie  commencement  of  the  com- 
mon school  sjTstem — that  teaching  must  be,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  separate,  regular, 
learned,  independent,  and  permanent  profession. 
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AN  ACT  TO  PBOVIDE  FOR  THE  DUE    TBAUaXO   OF  TEACHERS    FOB  THE  CGMllOSr 
SCHOOLS  OF  THE  STATE,    APPBOVED   MAY   20,    1857. 

Section'  T.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  StnaU  and  House  of  R'rpresentoftvfis  of  the  Com* 
montcealth  of  Penmiylixinia  in  Geinritil  As^ftmbly  met^  atiU  it  w  htntty  t-uacted  by 
the  authority  of  the  same^  That  for  the  purpo>»cs  of  the  followiiij;  act,  the  counties 
of  Delaware,  Chester,  Backs,  and  Mont^fonn-ry,  sliall  form  the  Firs^t  Normal 
Scliool- District;  Lancaster,  York,  and  Lel)anoii,  tlie  Second;  Berks.  Schuylkill, 
and  Lehijrh,  the  Third;  Northampton,  ('arlK)n,  Mom\>e,  Pike,  Luwrnc,  and 
■\Vavne,  the  Fourth ;  Wyoming,  Sullivan,  Sus^^uehaiina,  Bnidlord,  Lycoming,  and 
Tioga,  the  Fifth;  Dauphin,  Northumberland,  C'olumhia,  Montour,  Union,  Snyder, 
Perry,  Juniata,  and  Miftiin.  the  Sixth;  Cumberland,  Adamjj,  Fr.mklin,  Fulton, 
Bedford,  Iluntingflon,  and  Blair,  the  Seventh;  Centre,  Clinton,  Ch'arlicld,  Kll^ 
Potter,  McKejin,  Jetterson,  Clarion,  Forest,  and  \Varrt»n.  the  Kightii;  Cambria, 
IndiauiL,  Armstrong,  and  AVestraoreland.  tlie  Ninth;  Washington,  (.irci'no,  Fay- 
ette, and  Somerset,  the  Tenth;  Alleghany,  Butler,  and  B«'aver,  tlie  Kleventh; 
and  Lawrence,  M^ercer,  Venango,  CnxwforiL  and  Krie,  the  TwelAL 

Sec.  II.  That  when  any  number  of  citizens  of  this  State,  not  less  than  thir- 
teen, shall  a.s  contributors  or  stockholders,  erect  an<i  establish  a  Seljool  for  the 
professional  training  of  young  men  and  women  as  Teachers  lor  tlie  (•oninion 
Schools  of  the  StiUe,  in  ac(X)rdanoo  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  such  School 
may  become  entitled  to  it.s  benefits,  in  the  manner  hereinafter  set  fi)rth:  Pro- 
t'iiltd  howfit'cr.  That  not  more  than  one  such  School  slialL,  at  the  same  time,  be- 
come and  continue  to  be  entitled  to  such  benetil.«  in  each  of  the  foregoing  Nor- 
mal S<;'hr)ol  E>istricts;  and  that  this  act  shall  not  take  enVvt  till  at  least  foursurh 
Schi'MiLs,  in  as  many  dinVrent  Districts,  shall  have  complitMl  and  been  recognized 
iu  accordance  with  the  provi.»iions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  in.  Tiiat  the  pecuniary  aftairs  of  each  of  said  Schools  shall  he  managed 
and  the  general  control  exercised  by  a  Board  of  Trustees,  (whose  otlicers  sliall 
Ihj  a  Prt-sidtMit  and  Secretary  who  shall  and  a  Treasurer  who  shall  not,  be 
members  of  said  Board.)  to  be  chosen  by  the  e<intributors  or  st<K'khohler8  on 
the  lirst  Monday  in  May  annually;  but  no  contributor  or  sto<'kholder  sliall  have 
more  than  live  votes  at  the  election  of  Trustoea;  and  no  religious  t4'.st  or  quali- 
fication shall  be  re(|uired,  to  entitle  any  one  to  bee<mie  a  contributor,  stock- 
holder, trustee,  professor,  or  student  in  any  of  s<iid  Schools. 

Sec,  IV.  That  after  the  s  lid  Schools  shall  have  hwn  recrognjzed  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  it  shall  l>e  lawful  for  them  to  receive,  hohl,  and  u.««e,  under 
the  direction  of  their  Trustees  aforesaid,  an}'  devisee,  btniuest,  gift,  grant,  or  en- 
dowment of  property,  whether  real  or  personal,  which  may  be  made  to  them; 
and  the  game  shall  be  so  applied  by  the  Trustees  as  shall,  in  the  opinion  of  a 
majority  of  them,  increase  the  etficieucy  and  usefulness  of  th*:'  .said  Schf>ola,  sub- 
ject, however,  to  any  (t'rms,  conditions,  or  restrictions  which  may  be  attached 
to  such  devise,  bcipiest,  gift,  grant,  or  entlowment,  not  inconsi.>«tent  with  the 
spirit  and  purpo.ses  of  thi«*  act;. and  the  said  Trustees  shall  have  authority  to 
bring  suit  in  their  nara<?  as  Trustees,  and  do  all  other  things  neces-sary  for  the 
recovery,  u.so,  and  application  of  the  sfime. 

Sec  V.  That  the  Trustees  of  each  of  said  Schools,  after  being  recognized  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  annuidly,  in  the  month  of  June,  furnisli,  un- 
der ojith  or  aftirmation  of  the  Pn.'sident  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  to  the  Super- 
intendent of  Common  Schools,  a  full  account  of  its  pecuniary  condition,  showing 
income  and  debta,  if  any,  salaries  and  other  expenses,  ami  dividends  declan.Hi,  to- 
gether with  the  number  of  students  admitted  and  graduated,  the  branches  taught, 
the  apparatus  procured,  the  improvements  effected,  and  tiie  clianges  made  during 
the  preceding  year,  and  such  other  information  as  said  Superintendent  of  Com- 
mon Schools  may,  from  time  to  time,  by  his  general  circular  to  all  of  s;iid  Schools, 
require  to  l)e  furnished;  and  each  of  said  Schools  sliall  always  Ikj  open  to  the 
visitation  and  inspection  of  said  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  and  of  the 
County  Superintendents  of  all  the  coimties  within  its  Normal  School  District 

Sec.  VI.  That  to  entitle  it  to  the  benefits  and  privileges  of  this  act^  each  of 
Baid  Normal  Schools  shall  possess  the  following  requisites: — 

1.  Suitable  buildings  as  hereinafter  provided,  and  an  area  of  ground  appurte- 
nant thereto^  of  not  leas  than  ten  ^pss  in  one  tracts  the  whole  of  which  ghail 
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be  prepared  and  ased  as  a  place  for  gymnastic  exercises  and  healthful  recreation 
by  students,  except  so  much  tiiereof  as  shall  be  necessarily  occupied  by  the 
buildings,  botanical  and  other  gardens,  and  Kuch  other  purposes  as  shall  be 
plainly  promotive  of  the  great  objec'ta  of  the  institution. 

2.  The  buildings  shall  contain  a  hall  of  sufficient  size  to  comfortably  seat  at 
least  one  thousand  adults ;  with  class-rooms,  lodging  rooms,  and  refectories  for 
at  least  three  hundred  students;  all  properly  constructed  and  arranged  as  to 
light,  heat,  and  ventilatioti,  so  as  to  secure  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  occu- 
pants, with  proper  provision  for  physical  exercise  during  inclement  weather. 

3.  Each  School  shall  contiiin  a  library  room  for  the  accumulati<.>n  of  books  for 
the  free  use  of  the  students,  a  cabinet  for  specimens  and  preparations,  to  illus- 
trate the  natural  and  other  sciences,  [and]  such  apparatus  and  philosophical  in- 
Btruments  as  are  indispensable  for  the  same  i)urpose. 

4.  Eacli  School  shall  have  at  lea,««t  six  Professors,  of  liberal  educjition  and 
known  ability  in  their  resj)ective  departments,  namely: — One  of  Orthography, 
Keadiug,  and  Elocution;  one  of  Writing,  Drawing,  and  Book-keeping;  one  of 
Arithmetic  and  the  higher  branches  of  Mathematics;  one  of  Geography  and 
History;  one  of  Grammar  and  English  Literature ;  and  one  of  Thoc>ryand  Prac- 
tice of  Teaching ;  together  with  such  Tutoi*s  and  Assistants  therein,  and  such 
Professors  of  Natural,  Mental,  and  Moral  Science,  Languages,  and  Literature, 
as  the  condition  of  the  School  and  the  number  of  students  may  require. 

5.  The  Principal  of  each  Normal  School  shall  be  a  Professor  of  such  one  of  the 
six  indispensable  branches  as  may  be  assigned  to  him  by  the  Tru.stees,  and  ho 
shall  be  eharged  with  the  whole  Discipline  and  interior  government  of  the  School, 
in  conforniity  with  such  regulations  as  shall,  from  time  to  time,  be  adopted  by 
the  Trustees,  and  approved  by  tiie  State  Superintendent  of  (>ommon  Schools. 

6.  Eiich  School  shall  have  attached  to  it  one  or  more  Scrhools  for  Practice  or 
Model  S<.'liools,  with  not  less  than  one  hundred  pupils  from  the  children  of  the 
vicinity,  and  so  arranged  that  the  students  of  the  Normal  School  shall  therein 
acquire  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  Art  of  Teaching  under  the  instruction  of 
their  proper  Professors. 

7.  The  qu:didcjitions  for  admission  in  and  the  course  and  direction  [duration] 
of  the  term  of  study  in  all  the  Schools  shall  be  such  as  shall  be  approved  by  and 
at  n  meeting  of  all  the  Principals  of  the  Normal  Schools  then  recognized  under 
this  act ;  such  meiUing  to  be  called  from  time  to  tiuRs  as  he  may  deem  expedi- 
ent, by  tlie  State  Superintendent  of  Common  Sch(x>ls,  and  to  take  place  at  one 
or  other  of  the  Annual  Examinations  hereinat\er  provided  for,  except  the  first 
meeting,  which  shall  l>e  hold  at  such  lime  and  place  as  he  may  indicate;  and 
at  such  meetings  the  acts  of  the  majority  of  the  Principals  shall  be  binding  on 
all  the  Schools  in  reference  to  the  qualifications  for  adnn'ssion  and  the  course  and 
term  c»f  study,  when  apjiroved  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 

8.  The  Text- Books  to  Ix)  used  in  each  of  said  S<'hools  shall  l)e  such  as  may  be 
BclectcMi  by  its  proper  Professors^  with  the  approbation  ^f  the  Trustees  thereoC 

9.  Each  of  said  S<.*hools  shall  admit  when  rcipiired,  and  retain  during  the 
"whole  term  c»f  study,  if  so  long  they  behave  themselves  well,  one  student  annu- 
allv,  altcrnatelv  male  and  female,  from  each  Common  School  District  within  the 
counties  composing  its  Normal  District,  at  a  cost  of  not  more  than  five  dollars 
each  for  the  term  or  quarter  of  eleven  weeks,  to  be  paid  in  advance  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  sending  them;  said  students  to  be  selected  after  public  ex- 
amination by  s;\id  Directors  from  amongst  those,  if  males,  of  the  age  of  sixteen 
or  upwards,  and  if  females,  of  not  less  than  fourteen  years,  who  manifest  a  de- 
sire and  a  capacity  to  exercise  the  Profession  of  Teaching,  preference  being  al- 
ways given  to  thoao  of  the  l)est  moral  character,  most  studious  habits,  and 
greatest  proficiency  in  knowledge;  but  no  one  to  be  so  admitted  unless  pro- 
ficient in  all  the  studies  required  for  entrance  into  the  Normal  Schools  by  their 
general  regulations,  adopted  under  article  seven  of  this  section. 

10.  Students  other  than  those  admitted  on  district  account,  to  pay  such  sums 
for  tuition  as  the  Trustees  shall  determine ;  but  in  the  admission  of  such  stu- 
dents the  preference  always  to  be  given  to  such  as  are  designed  for  the  Profes- 
sion of  Teaching,  and  as  between  private  and  public  students,  a  like  preference 
to  bo  given  to  the  latter  in  case  of  insufficiency  of  room  to  accommodate  all  who 
apply :  and  no  dificrence  in  the  charge  for  boarding  and  lodging  to  be  made  in 
favor  of  any  class  of  students. 
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11.  Teachers  who  shall  have  taupht  a  Common  Sc»h«->ol  in  their  proper  Norroal 
District  during  h  lull  s<rli(Xjl  tenn  of  their  Common  School  Pistricl  next  preeed- 
ID^  their  appiie:ition.  may  be  admitted  for  any  term  not  less  than  one  month  into 
tlieir  prop4.T  Xormal  S^-hool.  at  a  charpe  for  instruction  not  to  exivtMl  two  dol- 
lanf  per  month;  and  shall  pay  the  same  price  for  boanlin^  and  IvKi^in^.  if  thero 
be  room  for  them,  as  oilu-r  ."ttudeuts.  and  h'liall  Iiave  the  Siuuc  care  and  laoUities 
for  study  in  pro|K>rtu»n  to  their  advancement 

12.  Examuiatioiii^  fur  ^idnation  shall  he  made  in  each  No.mal  School  by 
not  less  than  three  nor  nn»re  tlian  tivc  PrinoijKd.'*  of  the  Srhools  ri.v»»jjiiizcd  un- 
der this  net.  who  >i)all  annually  be  desi^iatcd  for  that  puquisi.'  by  the  State 
Superintendent  of  ('i)inmon  Schools,  and  assemble  in  each  SiIkhiI  at  a  time  to 
be  desijrnatcd  by  him;  and  s;iid  Annual  Kxaminations  sImII  take  place  in  the 
presence  of  the  Suin'rintcndcnts  of  all  the  Counties  embrao.d  in  the  proper 
Normal  S<liov>l  Pistrict. 

13.  The  Faculty  of  each  Normal  School  sliall  have  the  power  to  ex|Hl  any  stu- 
dent attendin.;  on  district  account  for  inipro{>er  conduct ;  wliii-h  expulson  and 
Uie  cause  of  it  shall  forthwith  b«»  certiried  in  writing?  by  tlje  rrincipal  to  the  Di- 
re<.*tor3  of  the  District  fn)tn  which  the  ex{)elled  student  wti's  adiniticd;  where- 
upon such  Dinvtors  >liall  have  the  ri^ht  to  supply  the  vammey  thus  created. 

Sec.  VII.  That  wlicu  tlie  Trustees  of  any  School  desirous  of  elaimin)r  the 
privileges  of  this  act  siiall  make  application  to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Com- 
mon SclitK»ls,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Supi»rintendent  of  Conmion  Sch(X)ls,  to- 
gether with  four  <»ilier  c<miiH'tent  and  dlsintereste^l  perwms,  to  Ih»  dutsen  by 
liim  with  the  «\>nscnt  of  the  t.Jovenior,  and  all  the  Suiierinteiidents  of  the  Coun- 
ties in  the  Noniial  S^-hool  District  in  which  such  SoIhk)1  shall  be  situate<i,  ou  re- 
ceiving: duo  notice  Irom  the  Department  of  Common  S^'htK»!s,  {KMs<tnalty  and  at 
the  same  time,  to  visit  and  carefully  in8p<.'Ct  such  Sch(»c»l ;  and  if.  after  through 
examination  there<»f  and  of  its  by-laws,  rules,  and  rejfulaii'»ns,  and  of  its  general 
arrangement  and  facilities  for  instruction,  they  or  at  least  two-thirds  of  them 
Bhall  approve  the  »une,  and  lind  that  they  fully  come  up  U)  the  ]irovisioti8  of 
this  act,  in  that  atse  and  in  no  other  they  shall  certify  the  same  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Common  Schools,  with  their  opinions  that  such  School  has  fully  com- 
plied with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  as  far  as  can  be  done  before  going  into 
operation  under  this  act;  whereupon  the  State  Su{)erinten(h'nt  shall  forthwiUi 
recognize  such  School  as  a  State  Normal  School  under  this  ai't,  anvl  give  public 
notice  there<>f  in  twff  newspapers  in  each  county  in  the  projK'r  Xonnal  School 
District,  and  thenceforward  this  act  shall  go  into  full  0}K'ration,  m  far  as  re- 
gards such  School,  without  any  further  proceedings:  Pnnidtil  hnwtv^rj  As 
herein-l>efore  set  forth,  that  no  such  notice  shall  Iw  given  until  at  least  three  other 
Norm:il  ScIujoIh,  in  as  many  dillerent  Normal  Districts,  shall  have  lK*en  similarly 
inspected,  approveil,  and  oertitknl  to  the  I.)ei>ftrtment  of  Common  Si-hools:  and  ifj 
upon  due  insinrtion,  any  School  so  applying  shall  1m?  found  insufllcient  under 
this  act,  Siiid  Bo;ird  of  kispei-tors  shall  so  re}^)ort  to  the  Superintendent  of  Ojmmou 
Schools,  who  shall  thereuiM»n  hiforni  theTnistees  thcre<»f  of  such  adverse  report 

Sec.  VJII.  That  if  two  or  more  Schools  apply  in  the  same  District  to  bo 
recognized  under  this  act  at  the  same  time,  all  of  them  shall  be  visitinl  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  the  next  preceding  section,  and  the  one  found  to  possess 
the  largest  aiid  best  aceomm<Klations  and  arrangements,  to  give  etlW't  to  the 
purposes  of  this  act,  shall  bo  preferred,  and  so  certitied,  if  it  fully  come  up  to 
the  requirements  of  this  act;  and  if  two  or  more  Schools  in  the  siime  District  be 
found  to  possess  ifiual  accommodations  and  arrangements  fully  up  to  the  re- 
quirements of  this  act,  in  that  case  the  one  nearest  to  the  ccMiter  of  the  proper 
Normal  S<.*Ii<k)1  District  shall  be  pR»ferre<l,  and  certittiKl  for  rec«>gnitit>n  to  the 
Department  of  Conmion  Sc^hools;  and  if  one  or  more  of  the  S<'h«K)ls  thus  apply- 
ing for  recognition  give  notice  to  the  Deimrtment  of  Common  Schools,  with 
reasonable  assurance,  that  it  or  they  are  not  now  ready  for  inspei.>ti(»n  under  the 
seventh  section  of  this  a(>t.  but  will  bo  within  the  term  of  six  months  from  and 
after  the  date  of  such  notice,  in  that  case  none  of  the  Applicant  S<'hools  shall  bo 
inspected  in  such  District  till  such  time  within  said  six  months  when  all  shall  bo 
prepared  for  inspection,  when  like  proceedings  shall  take  placK*  as  have  been 
prescribed  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  and  the  seventh  se<>ti()n. 

See.  IX.  Tliat  the  Board  of  Principals  who  shall  examine  the  candidates  for 
gndoation  in  any  of  the  Normal  Schools  under  Uiis  act  slioU  iitsue  CertillcaU'% 
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to  be  signed  by  all  of  thorn,  to  nil  such  students  of  the  full  courts  as  two-thirda 
of  the  Board  shall  approve,  setting  forth  expressly  the  branches  in  which  each 
has  been  found  duly  qualified,  which  Certificates  must  embrace  all  the  branches 
enumerated  in  the  fourth  article  of  the  fiflli  section  of  this  net,  including  the 
Theory  but  not  including  the  Practice  of  Teaching,  and  may  also  eml.>racc  any 
additional  branches  in  which  the  graduate  was  found  proficient.  Actual  Teach- 
ers of  Common  Schools,  in  good  standing,  who  shall  prodnco  satipfactory  evi- 
dence of  having  taught  in  Common  [Schools,]  during  three  full  consecutive  an- 
nual terms  of  the  Districts>in  whicli  they  were  employed,  may  also  be  examined 
at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  with  the  regular  students  of  their 
proper  Normal  School,  and  if  found  equally  qualified,  shall  re^'cive  Certificates 
of  Scholarship  of  the  same  kind;  and  all  the  Certificates  granted  under  this  sec- 
tion sliall  l>e  received  as  evidence  of  Scholarship  to  the  extent  set  forth  on  the 
face  of  them,  without  further  examination,  in  every  part  of  the  State ;  and  when- 
ever the  holder  of  any  Certificate  under  this  section  sliall,  by  study  and  practice, 
have  prepared  for  exaidination  in  any  bmnches  of  study  ad<litional  to  those  in 
such  Certificate,  he  or  she  may  attend  tlie  Annual  Examination  of  the  Normal 
School  of  the  District,  and  it"  found  duly  qualified,  shall  receive  a  new  (.'ertificate, 
setting  forth  all  the  branches  in  which,  up  to  that  time,  he  or  she  may  have  been 
found  pr(»ficient ;  and  thenceforth  such  enlarged  Certificate  shall  also  be  evidence 
of  Scholarship  to  the  extent  of  it,  in  every  part  of  tlie  Stale,  without  further 
examination. 

Sec.  X.  That  no  Certificate  of  competence  in  the  Practice  of  Teaching  shall  bo 
issued  to  the  regular  graduate  of  any  of  said  Normal  Schools  till  after  the  expi- 
ration of  two  years  from  the  date  of  graduation,  and  of  two  full  annual  terms 
of  actual  teacliing  in  the  District  or  Districts  in  which  such  jmuluate  taught, 
nor  to  any  Teacher  who  shall  hold  a  full  Certificate  of  Scholarship  without  hav- 
ing  been  a  reguhir  student  and  graduate,  unless  upon  full  proof  of  three  years' 
actual  teaching  in  a  Common  School  or  Schools,  nor  in  cither  case  without  the 
production  of  a  Certificate  of  good  moral  conduct  and  satisfactory  discharge  of 
the  ro<iuisite  duration  of  professional  duty  from  the  Board  or  Boards  of  Directors 
in  whose  employment  the  applicjint  shall  have  taught,  countersi>£ned  by  the 
County  Suf)erintendent  of  the  proper  county  or  counties;  on  the  prcnlnction  of 
wiiich  proolj  and  not  otherwise,  a  full  Certificate  of  comf>ctencc  in  tlje  Practice 
of  Teaching  shall  be  added  to  the  Certificate  of  Scht»lar.*'hip,  and  of  theoretical 
knowledge  of  the  science  of  teaching  already  ])osscssed,  fb  bo  R»i*eived  as  full 
evidence  of  practical  qualification  to  tpach  in  any  part  of  the  State  without  fur- 
ther examination :  ,ProvidHl  however.  That  Practical  Teachers  who  shall,  upon 
due  exjimination,  receive  a  Certificate  of  Scholars-hip,  may  at  the  same  time  re- 
ceive a  Certificate  in  the  Practice  of  Teaching,  upon  producing  the  required  evi- 
dence of  three  years'  previous  Experience  in  the  Art  of  Teaching,  and  of  good 
moral  conduct. 

Sec.  XI.  That  no  Temporary  or  Provisional  Certificate  nor  Certificate  of  any 
less  degree  of  Scholarship  than,  that  required  by  the  ninth  section  of  this  act 
shall  be  issued  by  said  Board  of  Principah?  nor  by  the  Faculty  of  any  of  said 
Schools;  but  the  Principal  of  each  of  said  Schools  may  certify  in  writing  to  tho 
length  of  time  which  Teachers  may  have  attended  under  the  eleventh  article  of  the 
sixtli  section  of  this  act,  and  the  manner  of  their  deportment  while  in  attendance. 

Sec.  XII.  That  the  students  who  shall  graduate  on  district  act^ount  in  any  of 
said  Normal  Schools  shall  be  liable  to  devote  the  next  three  years  after  the 
graduation  to  the  exercise  of  their  profi^ion  as  Teachers  in  the  Common  Schools 
of  the  District  which  defrayed  the  expense  of  their  professional  instruction,  if  so 
required  by  the  respei'tive  Boards  of  Directors  of  such  Districts,  and  at  the  me- 
dium salary  or  compensation  {mid  in  such  Districts;  and  if  not  su  required  by 
tlieir  pro{ier  District,  they  shaU  devote  said  three  years  to  the  emi)loyment  of 
teaching  in  tho  Common  Schools  of  some  other  District  or  Districts  at  such  salary 
..  OS  may  be  given  therein;  and  each  of  said  students  before  admission  to  tho 
proper  Nonnal  School  shall  subscribe  a  written  declaration  of  his  or  her  inten- 
tion to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  section,  which  shall  be  deiK)sited  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  proper  Common  Sch(M)l  District. 

Sec.  XIII.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  tlie  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools 
to  prescribe  all  Forms  and  to  give  all  instructions  required  for  carrying  this  act 
into  full  eflect  on  all  points  not  herein  set  forth  in  detaiL 
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who  had  not  previoaslj  completed  ft  thorough  acftdemic  course  equiyalent 
to  thftt  pursued  in  the  Oswego  High  School. 

A  number  of  ftctive,  intelligent  teachers  fh)m  ftbroad  joined  the  class. 
These  ladies  are  now  occupying  important  positions  in  different  sections 
of  the  country,  several  of  them  in  Training  Schools  which  have  since 
been  established. 

The  school  soon  gained  an  enviable  reputation  not  only  for  its  methods 
of  teaehingy  but  for  its  methods  of  training.  As  the  number  of  foreign 
pupils  rapidly  increased,  and  as  there  was  evident  demand  for  increased 
fiunlities  for  the  professional  education  of  teachers  in  the  State,  in  the 
winter  of  1862-8  the  Legislature  made  an  appropriation  of  $3,000 
annually  for  two  years,  conditional  on  the  attendance  of  fifty  pupils,  and 
the  privilege  of  sending  to  the  school  two  pupils  from  each  Senatorial 
District  free  of  charge  for  tuition. 

In  the  spring  of  1865  this  appropriation  was  increased  to  $6,000,  with- 
out imposing  any  conditions  as  to  attendance,  except  that  each  Assembly 
District  should  be  entitled  to  send  one  pupil  to  the  school,  but  requiring 
the  Board  of  Education  or  citizens  of  Oswego  to  provide  suitable  build- 
ings and  grounds  for  the  accommodation  of  the  school. 

These  conditions  have  been  complied  with  in  the  purchase  and  en- 
largement of  a  building  located  in  the  most  delightful  part  of  the  city,  on 
high  and  commanding  grounds,  overlooking  the  entire  town,  the  lake 
and  the  surrounding  country.  The  frontispiece  gives  a  view  of  this  build- 
ing in  perspective.  Its  entire  length  in  front  is  153  feet  and  in  depth 
180  feet.  The  center  or  main  part  is  built  of  a  beautiful  gray  limestone 
found  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontaria  The  wings  are  of  wood.  It  is 
designed  to  accommodate  800  pupils  in  the  Normal  Department,  and  600 
children  in  the  Model  and  Practicing  Schools. 

Hitherto  the  course  of  instruction  in  the  school  has  been  confined  to 
methods  of  teaching,  and  particularly  to  methods  of  primary  instruction. 

The  class  is  divided  into  two  sections  One  section  receives  instruc- 
tion in  methods  in  the  morning  while  the  other  is  teaching  in  the  Practic- 
ing School.  In  the  afternoon  the  divisions  alternate,  the  section  that  re- 
ceived instruction  in  the  morning  practice,  and  vice  versa.  In  the  in- 
struction the  teacher  illustrates  every  point  by  a  lesson  with  the  children. 
The  pupil-teachers  are  then  called  upon  in  turn  to  prepare  a  written 
sketch  of  a  similar  lesson,  to  be  presented  to  the  teacher  on  the  succeed- 
ing day,  when  some  member  of  the  class  is  called  upon  to  work  out  her 
sketch  with  the  children,  under  the  criticism  of  the  class  and  teacher. 

At  the  end  of  each  month  these  divisions  interchange.  The  division 
that  taught  in  the  morning  teach  in  the  afternoon,  and  receive  instruc- 
tion in  methods  in  the  morning  and  vice  versa.  By  this  arrangement 
each  teacher  instructs  a  class  in  a  given  grade  one  month  in  the  morning 
session,  and  one  month  in  the  afternoon,  and  then  changes  grades.  This 
affords  each  pupil-teacher  an  opportunity  of  teaching  all  the  subjects  of 
each  grade  for  one  month. 
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On  changing  from  one  grade  to  another,  the  pupils  observe  the  teach- 
ing of  the  critics  for  two  days,  and  for  one  day  the  teacher  whom  thej 
are  to  succeed  in  their  practice.  The  teaching  is  all  done  under  the  care* 
ful  supervision  and  criticism  of  the  most  capable  teachers,  selected  with 
special  reference  to  their  adaptation  to  their  work.  After  the  close  of 
the  public  schools  at  8i  o'clock,  both  divisions  of  the  Training  CSaas 
meet  an  hour  and  a  half  for  instruction  in  methods. 

A  criticism  lesson  is  given  every  Monday  at  8^  o'clock.  At  this  exer- 
cise some  member  of  the  class  previously  appointed  gives  a  lesson  with 
the  children  on  some  subject  assigned.  At  the  close  of  the  exercise  the 
members  of  the  class  are  called  on  in  turn  to  criticise  the  teaching  both 
as  to  the  character  and  arrangement  of  the  matter  and  method. 

At  the  close  of  the  exercise,  In  a  kind  of  summary,  the  Principal  orit^ 
dses  both  teacher  and  critics. 

The  course  of  training  embra^  one  year,  one-half  of  the  time  being 
devoted  to  instruction  in  method  and  the  philosophy  of  education,  luid 
the  other  half  to  teaching  under  criticism. 

The  Oswego  Board  of  Education  are  the  Executive  Committee,  to  act 
under  the  advice  and  general  direction  of  the  State  Superintendent,  of 
Public  Instruction. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Board,  E.  A.  Sheldon,  has  acted  as  Principal  of 
the  school  since  the  time  Miss  Jones  returned  to  London. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  Circular  of  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  (Hon.  Yiotor  M.  Rice)  presents  the  conditions  of  ad* 
mission,  and  the  Course  of  Instruction  for  1866: — 

Each  county  is  entitled  to  as  many  pupil-teachers  in  the  Oswego  Normal  and 
Training  School  as  it  has  representativee  in  the  Assembly,  and  other  qualified 
applicants  are  received  until  the  accommodations  are  exhausted. 

To  gain  admission  to  the  school  pupils  must  possess  good  health,  good  moral 
character,  and  average  abilities.  They  must  be  able  to  pass  a  fair  examination 
in  Spelling,  Reading,  Geography,  and  Arithmetic,  (as  fiir  as  the  roots;)  also  to 
analyze  and  parse  simple  sentences.  Ladies  must  be  at  least  sixteen  and  gen- 
tlemen eighteen  years  of  age.  Those  who  shall  have  passed  the  examination 
will  receive  a  formal  appointment  from  the  Superintendent  of  Public  InstriM^ 
tion,  and  be  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  school 

oouBSs  OF  DrsTRucmoir. 

EkmaUary  Preparatory  Course, 

This  course  is  limited  to  one  term  of  twenty  weeks,  which  is  devoted  cfaie^ 
to  instruction  in  Spelling,  Reading,  Writing,  Book-keeping,  (single  entiy,)  Lm- 
ear  and  Object  Drawing,  Geography,  (physical  and  political,)  Arithmetic,  (oral 
and  written,)  History.  Grammar,  Analysis  of  Words,  to  Exercises  in  Impromptn 
Composition,  and  to  Weekly  Essays. 

It  is  desirable  Uiat  all  pupils,  on  entering  the  school,  be  thoroughly  qualified 
in  these  common  Engliph  braDches.  Those  not  found  so  qualifi^  will  be  re- 
quired to  pass  through  this  course  under  thorough  instruction  before  entering 
upon  the  Training  Course. 

Elemeniary  Training  Course 

This  course  is  limited  to  one  year  of  two  terms,  each  twenty  weeks;  and  in- 
dudes  instruction  in  methods  of  teaching  the  branches  named  in  the  Elementary 
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Preparatoiy  Coarse,  and  of  miacelUmeociB  subjects  calculated  to  caltiTate  the 
peroeptive  faculties.  Special  attention  will  be  directed  to  objective  teadring^ 
and  to  the  philosophical  yet  simple  methods  of  primary  instruction. 

B  Class. — Methods  of  teaching  the  subjects  comprised  in  the  Elementary 
Preparatory  Gouise;  also  iastruction  in  the  Philosophy  of  Education,  School 
Eoonomy,  Physiolofi^,  Zoology,  Botany,  and  Mineralogy,  and  Impromptu  Com- 
position, (oral  and  written.)    Criticism  lessons  and  essays  weekly. 

A  Class. — ^The  time  of  this  class  will  be  devoted  to  observation  in  the  Model 
Schools,  and  teaching  in  the  Practicing  Schools,  under  the  supervision  of  com* 
peteut  critics.  Two  hours,  each  day,  will  be  devoted  to  Impromptu  Composi- 
tion, and  to  methods  of  teaching  Form,  Size,  Measure,  Color,  Weig^it,  Sounds, 
Objects,  Animals,  Plants,  and  giving  Moral  Instruction.  Criticism  lessons  and 
essays  weekly. 

Students  having  satisfactorily  completed  the  preceding  courses  will  receive  a 
diploma,  signed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  Superintendent 
of  the  School,  the  Head  Master,  and  the  Officers  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
the  city  of  Oswego. 

This  diploma  will  serve  as  a  certificate  of  qualification  to  teach  common 
schools. 

Advanced  Preparatory  Course, 

Students  to  be  admitted  to  this  course  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination 
ih  the  studies  of  the  Elementary  Preparatory  Course ;  one  much  more  critical 
than  for  admission  to  the  Elementary  Training  Course. 

As  familiarity  with  any  subject  is  essential  to  a  consideration  of  the  best 
methods  of  teaching  it,  no  pupil  will  be  admitted  to  the  Advanced  Training 
Class  until  properly  preparer!  in  all  the  subjects  of  this  course.  Those  &miliar 
with  none  of  the  branches  herein  named  will  require  a  full  year  and  a  half  to 
complete  the  course ;  others,  who  have  mastered  a  portion  of  them,  may  com- 
plete it  in  less  time. 

The  students  of  this  division  may  be  arranged  in  three  classes;  according  to 
their  acquirements.  Those  conversant  with  some  of  the  studies  of  each  class 
may  take  up  su^  studies  as  they  need  to  pursue,  in  order  to  pass  the  required 
examination  for  the  "Advanced  Training  Course." 

Subjects  op  C  Class. — Higher  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Grammatical  Analysis, 
Rhetoric,  English  Literature,  Book-keeping,  (double  entry,)  Linear  and  Object 
Drawing,  Botany,  and  Impromptu  Cbmposition.  Rhetorical  Exercises  and  Es- 
says weekly. 

Subjects  op  B  Class. — Algebra  continued,  Geometry,  History,  Natural  Phi- 
losophy, Perspective  Drawing,  Chemistry,  and  Impromptu  Composition.  Rhe- 
torical Exercises  and  Essays  weekly. 

Subjects  op  A  Clas& — Astronomy,  Algebra  completed.  Trigonometry,  Stir- 
veying  and  Mensuration,  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy,  Geology  and  Mineral- 
ogy, and  Impromptu  Composition.    Rhetorical  Exercises  and  Essays  weekly. 

Advanced  Training  Course, 

This  course  will  occupy  one  term  of  twenty  weeks,  and  will  be  devoted  to 
instruction  and  practice  in  the  best  methods  of  teaching  the  branches  named  in 
the  Advanced  P^paratory  Course. 

In  this  course  special  attention  will  be  directed  to  the  PhQosophy  of  Educa- 
tion, School  History,  School  Law,  Science  of  Government,  School  Organization, 
and  Discipline ;  to  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  and  School  Economy 
generally.    There  will  be  frequent  Criticism  Lessons  and  Compositions. 

A  course  of  lectures  will  be  given  on  Zoology,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene,  to 
be  accompanied  by  reading  on  the  part  of  the  class.  A  portion  of  the  time  will 
be  devoted  to  observation  and  practice  in  teaching  under  criticism. 

To  those  who  satisfactorily  complete  the  course  a  diploma  will  be  given, 
signed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  Superintendent  of  the 
School,  the  Head  Master,  and  the  Officers  of  the  Local  Board,  certifying  that 
the  graduate  therein  named  is  "  deemed  qualified  to  teach  the  English  branches 
usufdly  pursued  in  the  High  Schools  and  Academies  of  the  State." 
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Plahb  An)  DxacRipno^'s  of  thb  Statb  Kobxal  and  TEAmva  SoaooL  At 

OswBQO^  Niw  York. 

The  acoommodatioii  provided  for  the  Normml  and  Training  School  at 
Oswego,  New  York,  is  a  large  and  commodioas  building,  with  ample 
groonds,  located  in  a  pleasant  section  of  the  city,  and  commanding  a  fine 
view  of  the  town,  lake,  and  surrounding  country.  The  entire  front  ii 
153  feet,  and  its  depth  ISO  feet,  with  ample  accommodation  for  600  pupils 
in  the  Model  and  Practicing  Schools,  and  800  in  the  Normal  Department 
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FnsT  Flook.— 1,  Hmll  tod  Mmin  Entrance  to  Normal  Behool ;  9,  fi,  Rteftation  Roomi  for  Not* 
mill  School;  3,  Laboratory  and  Chemical  AmMratut;  4,  PhikMopbical  Apparatus  and  Oabloat; 
(Between  roomi  3  and  3,  and  S  and  4,  are  ilidinif  doors  so  that  two  mons  can  be  thrown  into  ooo 
when  raquired ;)  &,  Office ;  6. 6.  Assembly  Rooms  for  Praetieinir  Schools ;  7,  7,  7, 7,  7,  7, 7,  7, 7, 
7,  Recitation  Rooms  for  Popil-Teaehers ;  8,  Model  Graded  School-Room ;  0,  Girls'  Hall  and  Mala 
Entrance  to  Model  and  Practicing  Schools;  10,  Bora'  Hall  and  Main  Entranoe  to  Model  and  Pra«* 
tioinc  Schools;  11,  Entrance  from  Court- Yard;  13,  Corered  Passap  Way  to  Water  Closets;  13, 
n,  13,  Girls*  Cloak  Rooms;  H  14, 14.  Boys*  Cloak  Room;  15,  iS;  lA,  18, 15,  TiMiMn'  01oMli{ 
l«,10,ie,ia,Fiasm;  17, 17.  Sinks  fer  soft  wat«. 
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SlOOim  FlooEw— 1, 1, 1, 1, 1,  Hftlls;  3,  AMembly  Room  mnd  Hall,  capable  of  teatinf  from  800  to  1,000 

panom ;  3,  Lecture  Rf>Ofn ;  i,  NatamI  Hwtorr  Room ; 
5,  Ladiet'  Drcasinf -Room ;  6,  Teachen*  Iireaainf> 
Room;  7,  7,  7,  7,  7,  Recitation  Rooms  for  Papu- 
Teachert,  with  children  from  Practicinf  Schools; 
8,  Model  Ungraded  School-Room ;  9,  Cloak  Room  <br 
6  ris ;  10.  Cloak  Ritom  for  Bors ;  11, 11. 11, 11,  Teach- 
er*' Cloaet*;  13,  IS,  IS.  IS,  18.  IS,  IS,  18,  VentOatoca, 
(RobioMm't ;)  13, 13. 13, 13, 13,  Piaxaaa ;  14,  SUirway 
aod  Corered  Panafe ;  15, 15,  Janitoi'i  Rooom. 


TautB Ploor.— 1,  1,  Halb;  S,  8,  RecitatioD  Roomi;  3,  Library  and  Reading  Room;  4.  Gentlemen *§ 

Dretsing-Room ;  5,  Apparatus  Room;  o,  6,  Janitor's 
Rooms ;  7,  7, 7,  7,  Rooms  for  the  solitary  confinement  of 
refractory  children.  Tbeae  rooms  are  properly  warmed 
and  lighted. 


m.    ADVICE  ON  STUDIES  AND  CONDUCT, 

BT  MBK  EMINENT  IN  LETTSB8  AND  ATTAIBS. 


GEOROE  BERTHOLD  NDSBUHB. 


George  Berthold  Niebuhr,  the  Philologist,  Diplomatist,  and 
Historian,  was  bom  in  Copenhagen,  August  27,  1776,  but  his  earlj 
years  were  spent  in  South  Ditmash,  where  his  father,  Carsten  Nie- 
buhr, the  celebrated  traveler  in  the  East,  held  an  appointment  from 
the  Prussian  government,  and  by  whom  he  was  principally  instructed 
until  he  joined  the  university  at  Kiel  in  1773.  In  1705  he  went  to 
Edinburgh  and  pursued  his  studies  for  two  years,  including  his  visita 
to  different  parts  of  England.  His  professional  studies  were  jari^ 
prudence  and  finance,  and  for  several  years  ho  was  secretary  of  the 
Minister  of  Finance  (Count  Bermslorff)  at  Copenhagen,  and  one  of 
the  directors  of  the  Bank.  In  1806  he  entered  the  Prussian  service, 
was  appointed  one  of  the  counselors  of  public  affairs  under  Prince 
Hardenbcrg,  in  1808  was  sent  as  embassador  to  Holland  and  again 
in  1812,  and  1816  as  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Rome.  This  last 
appointment  was  given  in  furtherance  of  his  histoiical  studies,  to 
which  he  had  devoted  himself  with  great  zeal,  having  given  his  first 
course  of  lectures  on  Roman  History  in  the  University  of  Berlin  in 
1810,  and  published  the  first  and  second  volumes  of  his  History  of 
Rome  in  1811  and  1812.  While  at  Rome  he  prosecuted  his  his- 
torical studies,  examining  ancient  manuscripts,  edited  some  unpub- 
lished  manuscripts  of  Cicero  and  Livy,  and  made  his  house  the  re- 
sort of  learned  men  and  artists  of  all  countries  who  congregate  at 
Rome.  In  1823  he  retired  to  Bonn,  and  in  the  following  years  un- 
til his  death,  on  the  2d  of  January,  1831,  he  continued  to  read  lec- 
tures in  the  university  on  Roman  History  and  Antiquities,  Greek 
History,  Ancient  Geography  and  Statistics,  and  kindred  subjects, 
and  commenced  rewriting  his  History  of  Rome,  and  a  new  edition 
of  the  Byzantine  Historians.  In  his  domestic  and  social  relations, 
he  was  simple,  affectionate,  and  influential  He  loved  to  have  stu- 
dents consult  him  in  reference  to  their  reading,  and  '*  I  have  found 
him,*'  says  Lieber  in  his  Reminiscences,  '*  repeatedly  rolling  on  the 
ground  with  his  children." 
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LBTTEB  WBOM  BiBTHOLD  OEOROB  NIEBI7HR  TO  HIS  NEPHEW,   ON  PHILOLOOIGAL 

STUDIES. 

[NiEBUHB,  the  historian,  diplomatist,  and  philologist,  addressed  the  following 
letter,  while  residing  at  Rome  as  Prussian  Minister,  to  his  nephew,  then  nine- 
teen years  of  age.  It  is  a  precious  manual  of  advice  fVom  a  ripe  sdiolar  and  an 
eminent  statesman,  not  only  on  the  intellectual  processes  of  education,  but  oa 
the  true  ideal  of  conduct — simplicity,  energy,  truthfulness — in  every  walk  of 
life.] 

When  your  dear  mother  wrote  to  me,  that  yoa  showed  a  decided 
inclination  for  philological  studies,  I  expressed  my  pleasure  to  her  at 
the  tidings ;  and  begged  her  and  your  father  not  to  cross  this  in- 
clination by  any  plans  they  might  form  for  your  fuiure  life.  I  be- 
lieve I  said  to  her,  that,  as  philology  is  the  introduction  to  all  other 
studies,  he  who  pursues  it  in  his  school-years  with  eagerness,  as  if  it 
were  the  main  business  of  his  life,  prepares  himself  by  so  doing  for 
whatever  study  he  may  choose  at  the  university.  And  besides, 
philology  is  so  dear  to  me,  that  there  is  no  other  calling  I  would 
rather  wish  for  a  young  man  for  whom  I  have  so  great  an  affection 
as  for  you.  No  pursuit  is  more  peaceful  or  cheering;  none  gives  a 
better  security  for  tranquillity  of  heart  and  of  conscience,  by  the 
nature  of  its  duties,  and  the  manner  of  exercising  them :  and  how 
often  have  I  lamented  with  sorrow  that  I  forsook  it,  and  entered  into 
a  more  bustling  life,  which  perhaps  will  not  allow  me  to  attain  to 
any  lasting  quiet,  even  when  old  age  is  coming  on !  The  office  of 
a  schoolmaster  especially  is  a  thoroughly  honorable  one ;  and,  not- 
withstanding all  the  evils  which  disturb  its  ideal  beauty,  truly  for  a 
noble  heart  one  of  the  happiest  ways  of  life.  It  was  once  the 
course  I  had  chosen  for  myself;  and  it  might  have  been  better  had 
I  been  allowed  to  follow  it  I  know  very  well,  that,  spoilt  as  I  now 
am  by  the  great  sphere  in  which  I  have  spent  my  active  life,  I  should 
no  longer  be  fitted  for  it ;  but  for  one  whose  welfare  I  have  so  truly 
at  heart,  I  should  wish  that  he  might  not  be  spoilt  in  the  same  man- 
ner, nor  desire  to  quit  the  quietness  and  the  secure  narrow  circle  in 
which  I,  like  you,  passed  my  youth. 

Your  mother  told  me  that  you  wanted  to  show  me  something  of 
your  writing,  as  a  mark  of  your  diligence,  and  in  order  that  I  might 
perceive  what  progress  you  have  already  made.  I  begged  she  would 
bid  you  do  so,  not  only  that  I  might  give  yon  and  your  friends  a 
proof  of  the  sincere  interest  I  take  in  you;  but  also  because  in 
philology  I  have  a  tolerably  clear  knowledge  of  the  end  to  be  aimed 
at,  and  of  the  paths  which  lead  to  it,  as  well  as  of  those  which 
tempt  us  astray :  so  that  I  can  encourage  any  one  who  has  had  the 
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good  fortune  to  enter  on  one  of  the  former,  wliile  I  feel  the  fullest 
confidence  in  warning  such  as  are  in  danger  of  losing  their  way,  and 
can  tell  them  whither  they  will  get  unless  they  turn  back.  I  myself 
had  to  make  my  way  through  a  thorny  thicket,  mostly  without  a 
guide ;  and,  alas,  at  times  in  opposition  to  the  cautions  given  me 
bat  too  forbearingly  by  those  who  might  have  been  my  guides* 
Happily — I  thank  God  for  it — I  never  lost  sight  of  the  end,  and 
found  the  road  to  it  again ;  but  I  should  have  got  much  nearer  that 
end,  and  with  less  trouble,  had  the  road  been  pointed  out  to  me. 

I  tell  you  with  pleasure,  and  can  do  so  with  truth,  that  your  com* 
position  is  a  creditable  proof  of  your  industry ;  and  that  I  am  very 
glad  to  see  how  much  you  have  studied  and  learnt  in  the  six  years 
since  I  last  saw  you.  I  perceive  you  have  read  much,  and  with 
attention  and  a  desire  of  knowledge.  In  the  first  place  however,  I 
must  frankly  beg  you  to  examine  your  Latin,  and  to  convince  your- 
self that  in  this  respect  much  is  wanting.  I  will  not  lay  a  stress  on 
certain  grammatical  blunders :  on  this  point  I  agree  entirely  with  my 
dear  friend  Spalding,  whom  such  blunders  in  his  scholars  did  not 
provoke,  provided  bis  pointing  them  out  availed  by  degrees  to  get 
rid  of  them.  A  worse  fault  is,  that  you  have  more  than  once  bro- 
ken down  in  a  sentence ;  that  you  employ  words  in  an  incorrect 
sense ;  that  your  style  is  turgid  and  without  uniformity ;  that  you 
use  your  metaphors  illogically.  You  do  not  write  simply  enough 
to  express  a  thought  unpretendingly,  when  it  stands  clearly  before 
your  mind.  That  your  style  is  not  rich  and  polished  is  no  ground 
for  blame ;  for  although  there  have  been  some,  especially  in  former 
times,  who  by  a  peculiarly  happy  management  of  a  peculiar  talent 
have  gained  such  a  style  at  your  age,  yet  in  ordinary  cases  such 
perfection  is  quite  unattainable.  Copiousness  and  nicety  of  expres- 
sion imply  a  maturity  of  intellect,  which  can  only  be  the  result  of  a 
progressive  development.  But  what  every  one  can  and  ought  to  do, 
is,  not  to  aim  at  an  appearance  of  more  than  he  really  understands ; 
but  to  think  and  express  himself  simply  and  correctly.  Here,  there- 
fore, take  a  useful  rule.  When  you  are  writing  a  Latin  essay,  think 
what  you  mean  to  say  with  the  utmost  distinctness  you  are  capable 
of,  and  put  it  into  the  phiinest  words.  Study  the  structure  of  the 
sentences  in  great  writers ;  and  exercise  yourself  frequently  in  imi- 
tating some  of  them :  translate  passages  so  as  to  break  up  the  sen- 
tences ;  and  when  you  translate  them  back  again,  try  to  restore  the 
sentences.  In  this  exercise  you  will  not  need  the  superintendence 
of  your  teacher ;  do  it,  however,  as  a  preparation  for  the  practice  of 
riper  years.     When  you  are  writing,  examine  carefully  whether 
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your  language  be  of  one  color.  It  matters  not  to  my  mind,  whether 
you  attach  yourself  to  that  of  Cicero  and  Livy,  or  to  that  of  Taci- 
tQa  and  Qaintilian :  but  one  period  you  must  choose :  else  the  result 
is  a  motley  style,  which  is  as  offensive  to  a  sound  philologer,  as  if 
one  were  to  mix  up  German  of  1650  and  of  1800. 

You  were  very  right  not  to  send  the  two  projected  essays  which 
you  mention ;  because  you  can  not  possibly  say  any  thing  sound  on 
Bueh  questions.  Dissertations  on  particular  points  can  not  be  writ- 
ten, until  we  have  a  distinct  view  of  the  whole  r^on  wherein  they 
•re  comprised,  until  we  can  feel  at  home  there,  and  moreover  have 
a  sufficient  acquaintance  with  all  their  bearings  upon  other  provinces 
of  knowledge.  It  is  quite  another  matter,  that  we  must  advance 
from  the  special  to  the  general,  in  order  to  gain  a  true  understand- 
ing of  a  complex  whole.  And  here  we  need  not  follow  any  system- 
atic order,  but  may  give  way  to  our  accidental  inclinations,  provided 
we  proceed  cautiously,  and  do  not  overlook  the  gaps  which  remain 
between  the  several  parts. 

Yon  have  undertaken  to  write  about  the  Roman  colonies,  and 
their  influence  on  the  state.  Now  it  is  quite  impossible  that  you 
can  have  so  much  as  a  half-correct  conception  of  the  Roman  colo- 
nies ;  and  to  write  about  their  influence  on  the  state,  you  should  not 
only  accurately  understand  the  constitution  of  Rome  and  its  history, 
but  should  be  acquainted  with  the  principles  and  history  of  politics ; 
all  of  which  as  yet  is  impossible.  When  I  say  this,  I  will  add,  that 
none  of  us,  who  are  entitled  to  the  name  of  philologers,  could  have 
treated  this  subject  at  your  age ;  not  even  Grotius,  or  Scaliger,  or 
Salmasius,  who  were  excellent  grammarians  so  much  earlier  than  any 
of  us.  Still  less  suited  to  you  is  your  second  subject.  You  must 
know  enough  of  antiquity  to  be  aware  that  the  philosophy  of  young 
men,  down  to  a  much  riper  age  than  yours,  consisted  in  silent  list- 
ening, in  endeavoring  to  understand  and  to  learn.  You  can  not  even 
have  an  acquaintance  with  the  facts,  much  less  carry  on  general 
reflections, — to  let  pass  the  word  philosophical,'— -on  questions  of 
minute  detail,  mostly  problematical.  To  learn,  my  dear  friend,  to 
learn  conscientiously, — ^to  go  on  sifting  and  increasing  our  knowl- 
edge,— this  is  our  speculative  calling  through  life :  and  it  is  so  most 
especially  in  youth,  which  has  the  happiness  that  it  may  give  itself 
np  without  hinderance  to  the  charms  of  the  new  intellectual  world 
opened  to  it  by  books.  He  who  writes  a  dissertation, — let  him  say 
what  he  will, — ^pretends  to  teach :  and  one  can  not  teach  without 
some  degree  of  wisdom ;  which  is  the  amends  that,  if  we  strive 
after  it,  God  will  give  us  for  the  departing  bliss  of  youth. 
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What  I  wish  above  all  things  to  impress  on  yon,  my  young  friend, 
is,  that  yon  should  purify  your  mind  to  entertain  a  sincere  rever- 
ence for  every  thing  excellent.  This  is  the  best  dower  of  a  youth* 
fill  spirit,  its  surest  guide. 

I  must  now  say  something  more  to  you  about  your  style  of  wri^ 
ting.  It  is  too  verbose ;  and  you  often  use  false  metaphors.  Do 
not  suppose  that  I  am  unreasonable  enough  to  require  a  finished 
style.  I  expect  not  such  from  you,  nor  from  any  one  at  your  age ; 
but  I  would  warn  you  against  a  fidse  mannerism.  All  writing 
should  merely  be  the  expression  of  thought  and  speech.  A  man 
should  either  write  just  as  he  actually  delivers  a  continuous  d\B* 
course,  expressing  his  genuine  thoughts  accurately  and  fully ;  or,  as 
he  would  speak,  if  placed  in  circumstances,  in  which  in  real  life  he 
is  not  placed,  where  he  might  be  called  upon  to  do  so.  Every  thing 
should  spring  from  thought ;  and  the  thoughts  should  fashion  the 
structure  of  the  words.  To  be  able  to  do  this,  we  must  study  lan- 
guage, must  enrich  our  memory  with  an  abundant  supply  of  words 
and  phrases,  whether  in  our  mother  tongue,  or  in  foreign  tongues, 
living  or  dead,  must  learn  to  define  words  precisely,  and  to  determ- 
ine the  idiomatic  meaning  of  phrases,  and  their  limits.  The  written 
exercises  of  a  boy  or  lad  should  have  no  other  object  than  to  develop 
his  power  of  thinking,  and  to  enrich  and  purify  his  language.  If 
we  are  not  content  with  our  thoughts, — if  we  twist  and  turn  about 
under  a  feeling  of  our  emptiness,  writing  becomes  terribly  up-hill 
work,  and  we  have  hardly  courage  to  persevere  in  it.  This  was  my 
case  at  your  age,  and  long  after.  There  was  no  one  who  would 
enter  into  my  distress  and  assist  me ;  which  in  my  youth  woukl 
have  been  easy. 

Above  all  things,  however,  in  every  branch  of  literature  and 
science,  must  we  preserve  our  truth  so  pure,  as  utterly  to  shun  all 
false  show, — so  as  never  to  assert  any  thing,  however  slight,  for  cer- 
tain, of  which  we  are  not  thoroughly  convinced, — so  as  to  take  the 
utmost  pains,  when  we  are  expressing  a  conjecture,  to  make  the  de- 
gree of  our  belief  apparent.  If  we  do  not,  where  is  it  possible, 
ourselves  point  out  defects  which  we  perceive,  and  which  others  are 
not  likely  to  discover, — if,  when  we  lay  down  our  pen,  we  can  not 
say,  in  the  presence  of  Gk>d,  I  have  written  nothinff  knovoinglyy  which^ 
after  a  severe  eacamination,  I  do  not  believe  to  be  true;  in  nothing 
have  I  deceived  my  reader,  either  with  regard  to  myself  or  others; 
nor  have  I  set  my  most  odious  adversary  in  any  other  light  than  I 
would  answer  for  at  my  last  hour, — if  we  can  not  do  this,  learning 
and  literature  make  us  unprincipled  and  depraved. 
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Here  I  am  conscious  that  I  demand  nothing  from  others,  of  which 
a  higher  spirit,  reading  my  soal,  could  reproach  me  with  ever  having 
done  the  reverse.  This  scmpnloosness,  combined  with  my  concep- 
tion of  what  a  philologer  can  and  onght  to  be,  if  he  comes  before 
the  world,  and  with  my  reverence  for  great  scholars,  made  me  so 
reluctant,  long  after  I  had  attained  to  manhood,  to  appear  with  any 
work.  Though  often  urged  to  do  so,  not  without  reproaches,  by  my 
friends,  I  felt  that  my  hour  was  not  yet  come ;  which,  had  my  life 
taken  another  course,  might  have  come  several  years  earlier. 

From  a  young  man,  were  it  merely  as  an  exercise  of  honesty,  I 
demand  the  most  scrupulous  truth  in  literature,  as  in  all  other 
things,  absolutely  and  without  exception ;  so  that  it  may  become  an 
integral  part  of  his  nature ;  or  rather,  that  the  truth,  which  God 
planted  in  his  nature,  may  abide  there.  By  it  alone  can  we  fight 
our  way  through  the  world.  The  hour  when  my  Marcus  should  say 
an  untruth,  or  give  himself  the  show  of  a  merit  which  he  had  not, 
would  make  me  very  unhappy. 

I  come  now  to  another  part  of  my  task  of  giving  you  advice.  I 
wish  you  were  not  so  fond  of  satires,  even  of  Horace's.  Turn  to 
those  works  which  elevate  the  heart,  in  which  you  see  great  men  and 
great  events,  and  live  in  a  higher  world :  turn  away  from  those 
which  represent  the  mean  and  contemptible  side  of  ordinary  rela- 
tions and  degenerate  ages.  They  are  not  fitted  for  the  young ;  and 
the  ancients  would  not  have  let  them  fall  into  your  hands.  Homer, 
.^Eschylus,  Sophocles,  Pindar, — these  are  the  poets  for  youth,  the 
poets  with  whom  the  great  men  of  antiquity  nourished  themselves ; 
and  as  long  as  literature  shall  give  light  to  the  world,  they  will 
ennoble  the  youthful  souls,  that  are  filled  with  them,  for  life.  Hor- 
ace's Odes,  as  copies  of  Greek  models,  are  also  good  reading  for  the 
young ;  and  I  regret  that  it  is  become  the  practice  to  depreciate 
them,  which  only  a  few  masters  are  entitled  to  do,  or  can  do  with- 
out arrogance.  In  his  Epistles,  Horace  is  original,  and  more  genial ; 
but  he  who  reads  them  intelligently,  reads  them  with  sorrow  ;  they 
can  not  do  good  to  any  one.  We  see  a  man  of  noble  disposition, 
but  who,  from  inclination  and  reflection,  tries  to  adapt  himself  to 
an  evil  age,  and  who  has  given  himself  up  to  a  vile  philosophy,  which 
does  not  prevent  his  continuing  noble,  but  lowers  all  his  views. 
His  morality  rests  on  the  principle  of  suitableness,  decorum,  rea- 
sonableness: he  declares  expediency  (to  take  the  most  favorable  ex- 
pression) to  be  the  source  of  the  idea  of  right  (Sat.  I.  iii.  98.) 
Baseness  discomposes  him,  and  excites  him,  not  to  anger,  but  to  a 
slight  chastisement    That  admiration  for  virtue,  which  constrains 
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OS  to  sconige  rice,  and  which  we  see  not  onl  j  in  Tiicitna»  but  also  in 
Javenal, — ^in  the  latter  diagostingij^ — is  not  foand  in  Horace*  Juto* 
nal,  howeTer,  yon  most  not  read  yet^  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
pieces :  nor  is  this  any  loss ;  for  even  if  you  might  be  allowed  to 
read  him,  it  would  not  be  wholesome  at  your  age,  to  dwell  on  the 
contemplation  of  vice,  instead  of  enriching  yoar  mind  with  groat 
thoughts. 

To  these  poets,  and  among  prose  writers  to  Herodotosi  Thucy- 
dides,  Demosthenes,  Plutarch,  Cicero,  livy,  Cssar,  Sallust,  Tacituti 
I  earnestly  entreat  you  to  turn,  and  to  keep  exclusively  to  thenL 
Do  not  read  them  to  make  esthetical  remarks  on  tliem,  but  to  read 
yourself  into  them,  and  to  fill  your  soul  with  their  thoughts,  that 
you  may  gain  by  their  reading,  as  you  would  gain  by  listening  rev- 
erently to  the  discourses  of  great  men.  This  is  the  philology 
which  does  one^s  soul  good :  learned  investigations,  when  one 
has  attained  to  the  capacity  of  carrying  them  on,  still  are  only 
of  secondary  value.  We  must  be  accurately  acquainted  with  gram- 
mar, according  to  the  ancient,  wide  acceptation  of  that  term :  wo 
must  acquire  all  branches  of  archseology,  so  far  as  lies  in  our  power. 
But  even  though  we  were  to  make  the  most  brilliant  emendations, 
and  could  explain  the  most  difficult  passages  off  hand,  this  is  notli- 
ing  but  mere  trickery,  unless  we  imbibe  the  wisdom  and  the  mag- 
nanimity of  the  great  ancients,  feel  like  them,  and  think  like  them. 

For  the  study  of  language,  I  recommend  you,  above  all,  Demos- 
thenes and  Cicero.     Take  the  speech  of  the  former  for  the  Crown^ 
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that  of  the  latter  j^ro  CluentiOy  nnd  read  them  with  all  the  attention 
you  are  master  of.  Then  go  through  them,  giving  account  to  your- 
self of  every  word,  of  every  phrase.  Draw  up  an  argument :  try 
to  get  a  clear  view  of  all  the  historical  circumstances,  and  to  arrange 
them  in  order.  This  will  give  you  an  endless  work;  and  henco 
you  will  learn  how  little  you  can,  and  consequently  do  yet  know. 
Then  go  to  your  teacher, — not  to  surprise  him  with  some  unexpect- 
edly difficult  questions  (for  in  the  speech  for  Cluentius  there  are 
difficulties  with  regard  to  the  facts,  which,  even  after  the  longest 
familiarity  with  it,  can  only  be  solved  by  conjectures,  such  as  will 
not  occur  to  the  best  scholar  at  the  moment)  but  that  he  may  havo 
the  kindness  to  consider  the  passages,  and  to  consult  the  commenta- 
tors for  you,  where  your  powers  and  means  are  at  fault.  Construct 
a  sketch  of  the  procedure  in  the  accusation  against  Cluentius. 
Make  a  list  of  the  expressions,  especially  epithets  and  the  nouns 
they  are  applied  to,  and  mark  the  key  of  the  metaphors.  Trans- 
late passages;  and  a  few  weeks  after,  tarn  yoor  translation  back 
into  the  original  UnogOB. 
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Along  with  this  grammatical  exercise,  read  those  great  writers, 
one  after  the  other,  with  more  freedom.  '  But  after  finishing  a  booky 
or  a  section,  recall  what  yoa  have  been  reading  in  your  memory, 
and  note  down  the  substance  as  briefly  as  you  can.  Note  also  the 
phrases  and  expressions  which  recur  to  you  the  most  forcibly ;  and 
you  should  always  write  down  every  new  word  you  moet  with  im- 
mediately, and  read  over  the  list  in  the  evening. 

Leave  the  commentators  and  emendators  for  the  present  unread. 
The  time  will  come,  when  you  may  study  them  to  advantage.  A 
painter  must  first  learn  to  draw,  before  he  begins  to  use  colors :  and 
he  must  know  how  to  handle  the  ordinary  colors,  before  he  decides 
for  or  against  the  use  of  ultramariDes.  Of  writing  I  have  already 
spoken  to  you.  Keep  clear  of  miscellaneous  reading,  even  of  the 
ancient  authors :  among  them  too  there  are  many  bad  ones,  .^fiolus 
only  let  the  one  wind  blow,  which  was  to  bear  Ulysses  to  his  goal : 
the  others  he  tied  up :  when  let  loose,  and  crossing  each  other,  they 
occasioned  him  endless  wanderings. 

Study  history  in  two  ways,  according  to  persons,  and  according 
to  states.     Often  make  synchronistical  surveys. 

The  advice  which  I  give  you,  I  would  give  to  any  one  in  your 
place.  The  blame  I  should  have  to  give  to  very  many.  Do  not 
fancy  that  I  don*t  know  this,  or  that  I  do  not  willingly  take  account 
of  your  industry  according  to  its  deserts. 

The  study  which  I  require  of  you  will  make  no  show,  will  advance 
slowly  :  and  it  will  perhaps  discourage  you  to  find  that  many  years 
of  studentship  are  still  before  you.  But,  my  friend,  tnie  learning 
and  true  gain  are  the  real  blesbings  of  speculative  life ;  and  our  life- 
time is  not  so  short.  Still,  however  long  it  may  be,  we  shall  always 
have  more  to  learn :  God  be  praised  that  it  is  so ! 

And  now,  may  God  bless  your  labors,  and  give  you  a  right  mind, 
that  you  may  carry  them  on  to  your  own  welfare  aud  happiness,  to 
the  joy  of  your  parents  and  of  us  all,  who  have  your  virtue  and 
respectability  at  heart. 

*•  A  bad  handwriting  ouglit  never  to  be  forgiven.  Sending  a  badly  written 
letter  to  a  fellow-creature  is  as  impudent  an  act  as  I  know  of.  Can  tliere  be 
any  thing  more  unpleasant,  tlian  to  open  a  letter  which  at  once  shows  that  it 
will  require  long  deciphering?  Besides,  the  effect  of  the  letter  is  gone,  if  we 
must  spell  it.  Many  applications  for  aid,  positions,  and  cooperation  are  preju- 
diced and  even  thrown  aside,  merely  because  they  are  written  so  badly." 

*'  Writing  seems  to  me  just  like  dressing;  we  ought  to  dress  well  and  neat; 
but  as  we  may  dress  too  well,  so  may  a  pedantically  fine  hand  show  that  the 
writer  has  thought  more  of  the  letters  than  the  sense." — Conversation — in  Lielh 
er's  Beminiscences  of  Niebuhr. 
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ROBERT  SOUTHET — A  FIRESIDE  LESSON  ON  OOEDUOT  AKD  WI8D01L 

[The  readers  of  that  most  remarkable  production  of  Robert 
Southey — "  The  Doctor,  &c*' — will  recall  in  the  following  conver- 
sation the  principal  characters  which  figure  in  the  volume,  so  full 
of  rare  learning,  quaint  humor,  and  practical  wisdom,  viz.,  Daniel, 
the  veritable  Doctor  Daniel  Dove,  and  Dinah,  his  wife,  and  Daniel, 
their  only  son,  bom  to  them  after  fifteen  years  of  wedlock,  a 
healthy,  apt,  and  docile  child,  who  was  growing  up  under  the 
wholesome  teaching  of  outward  nature,  of  a  quiet,  pious,  industri- 
ous, and  reading  household,  and  of  the  more  formal  but  simple 
teaching  of  a  country  schoolmaster  by  the  name  of  William  Guy, 
and  of  a  loving  but  half-witted  uncle,  William  Dove : — 

"Father,"  said  the  boy  Daniel  one  day,  after  listening  to  a  conversation  upon 
this  sabjoct,  [of  Alchemy,]  "  I  should  like  to  learn  to  make  gold." 

"And  what  wonldst  thou  do,  Daniel,  if  thou  couldst  make  it?"  was  the  reply. 

"  Why,  I  would  build  a  great  house,  and  fill  it  with  books,  and  have  as  much 
money  as  the  king,  and  be  as  great  a  man  as  the  squire." 

"Mayliap,  Daniel,  in  that  case  thou  wouldst  care  for  books  as  little  as  the 
■quire,  and  have  as  little  time  for  them  as  the  king.  Learning  is  better  than 
house  or  land.  As  for  money,  enough  is  enough ;  no  man  can  enjoy  more ;  and 
the  less  he  can  be  contented  with,  the  wiser  and  better  he  is  likely  to  be. 
What  Daniel,  does  our  good  poet  tell  us  in  the  great  verse  book  7 

Nature's  with  little  pleased;  enough's  a  feast; 
A  sober  life  but  a  small  charge  requires; 
But  man,  the  author  of  his  own  unrest, 
The  more  he  hath,  the  more  he  still  desires. 

No,  boy,  thou  canst  never  be  as  rich  as  the  king,  nor  as  great  as  tlie  squire; 

but  thou  mayst  be  a  philosopher,  and  that  is  being  as  happy  as  either." 

"A  great  deal  happier,"  said  Guy.     "The  squire  is  as  far  from  being  the 

happiest  man  in  the  neighborhood  as  he  is  fh>m  being  the  wisest  or  the  best. 

And  the  king,  God  bless  him  1  has  care  enough  upon  his  head  to  bring  on  early 

gray  hairs." 

Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown. 

"But  what  does  a  philosopher  dot"  rejomed  the  boy.  "The  squire  hunti^ 
and  shoots,  and  smokes,  and  drinks  punch,  and  goes  to  justice  meetings.  And 
the  king  goes  to  fight  for  us  against  the  French,  and  governs  the  parliament, 
and  malces  laws.  But  I  can  not  tell  what  a  phQoeopher's  business  is.  Do  they 
do  any  thing  else  besides  making  almanacs  and  gold?" 

"Yes,"  said  William,  •*they  read  the  stars." 

"And  what  do  they  read  there?" 

"What  neither  thou  nor  I  can  understand,  Daniel,**  replied  the  father,  "how- 
ever neariy  it  may  concern  us." 

That  grave  reply  produced  a  short  pause.  It  was  broken  by  the  boy,  who 
said,  returning  to  the  subject,  "  I  have  been  thinking,  father,  that  it  is  not  a 
good  thing  to  be  a  philosopher." 

"And  what,  my  son,  has  led  thee  to  that  thought?** 

"  What  I  have  read  at  the  end  of  the  dictionary,  fktber.  There  was  one  phi- 
losopher that  was  pounded  in  a  mortar.** 
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*'That,  Daniel,'*  said  the  father,  "oould  neither  have  been  the  philoeopher's 
foult  nor  his  choice." 

"But  it  was  because  he  was  a  philosopher,  my  lad,*'  said  Guy,  "that  he  bore 
it  so  bravely,  and  said,  'Beat  on;  you  can  only  bruise  the  shell  of  Anaxarchusl* 
If  he  had  not  been  a  philosopher  they  might  have  pounded  him  jnst  the  same^ 
but  they  would  never  have  put  him  in  the  dictionary.  Epictetus  in  like  man- 
ner bore  the  torments  which  his  wicked  master  inflicted  upon  him  without  a 
groan,  only  saying,  'Take  care,  or  you  will  break  my  leg;'  and  when  the  leg 
was  broken,  he  looked  the  wretch  in  the  face,  and  said,  'I  told  you  you  would 
break  it' " 

"But,"  said  the  youngster,  "there  was  one  philosopher  who  chose  to  live  in 
a  tub ;  and  another,  who,  that  he  might  never  again  see  any  thing  to  withdraw 
his  mind  from  meditation,  put  out  his  eyes  by  looking  upon  a  bright  brass  basin, 
such  as  I  cured  my  warts  in." 

*'He  might  have  been  a  wise  man,"  said  William  Dove,  "but  not  wondrous 
wise ;  for  if  he  had,  he  would  not  have  used  the  basin  to  pu£  his  eyes  out 
He  would  have  jumped  into  a  quickset  hedge,  and  scratched  tliem'^out,  like  the 
man  of  our  town ;  because,  when  he  saw  his  eyes  were  out,  he  might  then  have 
jumped  into  another  hedge  and  scratched  them  in  again.  The  maa  of  our  town 
was  the  greatest  philosopher  of  the  two." 

"  And  there  was  one,"  continued  the  boy,  "  who  had  better  have  blinded 
liimself  at  once,  for  he  did  nothing  else  but  cry  at  every  thing  he  saw.  Was 
not  this  being  very  foolish  ?" 

"  I  am  sure,"  says  "William,  "-it  was  not  being  merry  and  wise." 

''There  was  another  who  said  that  hunger  was  his  daily  food." 

'*He  must  have  kept  such  a  table  as  Duke  Humphrey,"  quoth  William;  "I 
should  not  have  liked  to  dine  with  him." 

"Then  there  was  Grates,"  said  the  persevering  boy;  "  he  had  a  good  estate, 
and  sold  it,  and  threw  the  money  into  the  sea,  sapng,  'Away,  ye  paltry  cares  I 
I  will  drown  you,  that  ye  may  not  drown  me.' " 

^'I  should  like  to  know,"  said  William,  "what  the  overseer  said  to  that  chap, 
when  he  applied  to  the  parish  for  support" 

"They  sent  him  ofif  to  bedlam,  I  suppose,"  said  the  mother;"  "it  was  the  fit 
place  for  him,  poor  creature." 

"And  when  Aristippus  set  out  upon  a  journey,  ho  bade  his  servants  throw 
away  all  their  money,  that  they  might  travel  the  better.  Why,  they  must  have 
begged  their  way,  and  it  can  not  be  right  to  beg  if  people  are  not  brought  to  H 
by  misfortune.  And  there  were  some  who  thought  there  was  no  God.  I  am 
sure  they  were  fools,  for  the  Bible  says  so." 

"  Well,  Daniel,"  said  Guy,  "  thou  hast  studied  the  end  of  the  dictionary  to 
some  purpose  I" 

"And  the  Bible,  too.  Master  Guy  I"  said  Dinah,  her  countenance  brightening 
with  joy  at  her  son's  concluding  remark. 

"It's  the  best  part  of  the  book,"  said  the  boy,  repljring  to  the  schoolmaster; 
"  there  are  more  entertaining  and  surprising  things  there  than  I  ever  read  in  any 
other  place,  except  in  my  father's  book  about  Pantagruel." 

The  elder  Daniel  had  listened  to  this  dialogue  in  his  usual  quiet  way,  smiling 
sometimes  at  his  brother  William's  observations.  He  now  stroked  his  forehead, 
and  looking  mildly  but  seriously  at  the  boy,  addressed  him  thus: — 
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"  My  BODf  many  things  appear  strange  or  ailly  in  tbomsolTca  if  tbor  are  pre* 
eented  to  ns  simply,  without  any  notice  when  and  where  thoy  were  done,  and 
upon  what  occasion.  The  things  which  the  old  phiU^sophors  mid  and  did, 
would  api)ear,  I  dare  say,  as  wise  to  us  as  tlioy  did  to  tlio  ixH>plo  of  their  own 
times,  if  wc  know  why  and  in  what  circumstances  they  won«  tlone  and  said. 

Daniel,  there  are  two  sorts  of  men  in  all  ranks  and  ways  of  life,  the  wise  and 
the  foolish :  and  tlicre  are  a  great  many  degrees  between  them.  Tliat  soma 
foolish  people  hnvc  called  themselves  philosophers,  and  some  wicked  onoa,  and 
some  who  were  out  of  their  wits,  is  just  as  certain  as  that  {K'ntons  of  all  thoM 
descriptionH  arc  to  be  found  among  all  conditions  of  men. 

Philosophy,  Daniel,  is  of  two  kinds :  Uiat  which  relates  to  condact,*and  that 
which  relates  to  knowledge.  The  first  teaches  us  to  vahie  nil  things  at  their 
real  worth,  to  be  contented  with  little,  modest  in  prosperit}',  i>iitirnt  in  trouble, 
equal-minded  at  all  times.  It  teaches  us  our  duty  to  our  ncMglibor  and  oursclret. 
It  is  tliat  wisdom  of  which  King  Solomon  speaks  in  our  rhyme  1)ook.  Keach 
me  the  volume."  Then  turning  to  the  passage  in  his  favorite  Du  Bartas^  be 
read  these  lines : — 

She's  God's  own  mirror ;  8he*s  a  light  whose  glanca 
Springs  from  the  lightning  of  his  counteimnce. 
She's  mildest  heaven's  most  sacred  inlluenco; 
Never  decays  her  beauties'  excellence. 
Aye  like  herself;  and  she  doth  always  trace 
Not  only  the  same  path  but  the  same  pace. 
Without  her  honor,  health,  and  wealth  would  prora 
Three  poisons  to  me.    Wisdom  from  al>ove 
Is  the  only  moderatrix,  spring  and  guide, 
Orgnn  and  honor,  of  all  giAs  beside. 

"But  let  us  look  in  the  Bible:  aye,  tliis  is  the  place:" — 

For  in  hor  is  an  understanding  spirit,  holy,  one  only,  mani/bld,  subtile,  lirolr, 
clear,  undetiled,  plain,  not  subject  to  hurt,  loving  the  thing  that  is  good,  quick, 
which  can  n(»t  be  letter  1,  ready  to  do  good ; 

Kind  to  man,  stvadfast,  sure,  free  from  care,  having  all  power,  oversooing  all 
tldngs,  and  going  through  all  understanding,  pure  and  nuMt  subtile  spirits. 

For  wisdom  is  more  moving  than  any  motion:  she  paaseth  and  gooth  through 
all  things  by  reason  of  her  pureness. 

For  she  is  the  ))reath  of  the  power  of  Ood,  and  a  pure  influ^nof^  flowing  fttmi 
the  glory  of  the  Almi^chty ;  therefore  can  no  defiled  thing  fall  iuUt  her. 

For  she  is  the  briglitness  of  the  everhisting  light,  the  unspotted  mirror  of  the 
power  of  Go<l.  and  the  image  of  iiis  grxxlness. 

And  being  Vjut  oni*  she  can  do  all  things;  and  remaining  in  honfflf  she  maketh 
all  things  new:  and  in  all  ages  entering  into  holy  souls  she  maketh  them  frionda 
of  God  and  j^rophets. 
•  For  God  loveth  none  but  him  that  dwelleth  with  wiadom. 

For  she  is  more  beautiful  than  the  sun,  and  a>K;ve  all  tlie  ord<rr  of  stara:  be- 
ing compared  with  tlie  light  she  is  Ibund  before  it. 

For  after  this  oometh  night:  but  vice  sliall  not  prevail  agaiunt  wisdom. 

He  read  this  with  a  s^ Jemnity  tliat  gave  weight  to  every  word.  Tlien  dosing 
the  book,  af\or  a  short  pause,  be  proceeded  in  a  lower  Uints: — 

"The  philosophers  of  whom  you  have  read  in  tbe  dicti'jniiry  ]Mm*tfMitn\  tbfa 
wisdom  oLi7  in  part,  bf.-eause  tbej  were  heathens,  and  therefon;  tt/uH  mm  no  ftir- 
ther  tlian  tlic  }i;r!jt  of  mere  reason  could  show  tbe  way.  The  f'.-^ir  of  the  Jy^rd  la 
tlie  beginning  of  wUdom.  and  thej  bad  not  tluit  to  l^egin  with,  ivt  Ui';  tb'^glita 
wliich  ought  to  haveir.ade  tliem  humble  pfOfluoed  pri^le,  uA  w>  far  tbr-ir  wis'i^^D 
proved  but  folly.    Tbe  bumbleat  Christian  who  learaa  bis  duty,  tuA  {Mttfijrum  it 
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as  well  as  ho  can,  is  winor  than  they.  He  does  nothing  to  be  seen  of  men ;  and 
that  was  their  iriutivo  for  most  of  their  actions. 

Now  for  the  philosophy  which  relates  to  knowledge.  Knowledge  is  a  braye 
thing.  I  am  a  ]>lain,  ignorant,  untaught  man,  and  know  my  ignorance.  But  it 
18  a  brave  thing  when  wo  look  around  us  in  this  wonderful  world  to  understand 
Bomething  of  what  we.8cc;  to  know  something  of  tho  earth  on  which  wo  move, 
the  air  which  we  breathe,  and  tho  elements  whereof  we  are  niude ;  to  compre- 
hend the  motions  of  the  moon  and  stars,  and  measure  the  distances  l)etween 
them,  and  compute  times  and  seasons;  to  observe  tho  laws  which  sustain  the 
universe  by  keeping  &1I  things  in  their  courses;  to  search  into  the  mysteries  of 
nature,  and  disi.'over  the  hidden  virtue  of  plants  ond  atones,  and  read  the  signs 
and  tokens  which  are  shown  us,  and  make  out  tho  meaning  of  hidden  things, 
and  apply  all  this  to  the  benefit  of  our  fellow-creatures. 

Wisdom  and  knowledge,  Daniel,  make  tho  differenco  between  man  and  man, 
and  that  between  nmn  and  beast  is  hardly  greater. 

These  things  do  not  always  go  together.  Tliere  may  bo  wisdom  without 
knowledge,  and  there  may  be  knowledge  without  wi-sdoni.  A  man  without 
knowledge,  if  lie  walk  humbly  with  his  God,  and  live  in  chanty  with  his  neigh- 
bors,  may  be  wiiie  unto  tfalvation.  A  man  without  wisdom  may  not  find  his 
knowledge  avail  him  quite  so  well.  But  it  is  ho  who  po83<\sses  both  that  is  tho 
true  philosopher.  The  more  he  knows,  the  more  ho  is  desirous  q(  knowing;  and 
yet  the  further  ho  advances  in  knowledge  the  better  ho  understands  bow  little 
he  can  attain,  and  the  more  deeply  ho  feels  tliat  God  alone  can  »Uisfy  the  infinite 
desires  of  an  immort.'il  soul.    To  understand  this  is  the  perfection  of  philosophy." 

Then  ojwning  the  Bible  which  lay  before  him,  ho  read  these  verses : — 

My  son.  if  tlum  wilt  receive  my  words, — 

So  that  thou  iucline  thine  ear  unto  wisdom,  and  apply  thine  heart  to  under- 
standing; 

Yea,  if  thou  criest  after  knowledge,  and  liftest  up  thy  voice  for  understanding; 

If  thou  seekest  after  her  as  silver,  and  scarchest  for  her  as  for  hid  tn.*a8ures; 

Then  shalt  tliou  understand  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  find  tho  knowledge  of 
God. 

For  the  Lord  givcth  wisdom :  out  of  his  mouth  cometh  knowledge  and  un- 
derstanding. 

He  layetli  up  sound  wisdom  for  the  righteous:  he  is  a  buckler  to  them  that 
walk  uprightly. 

Ko  keepeth  the  i)alhs  of  judgment,  and  prescrveth  tho  way  of  his  saints. 

Then  shiilt  iliou  uinkr^stand  righteousness,  and  judgment,  and  equity;  yea, 
ever}'  gor^l  path. 

When  wisdom  entcreth  mto  thine  iieart,  and  knowledge  is  pleasant  unto  thy 
Boul; 

Discretion  shail  prcsor%'e  thee,  understanding  shall  keep  thee, 

To  deliver  tlieo  Imm  the  way  of  evil. 

"Daniel,  my  son,"  after  a  pause  he  pursued,  "thou  art  a  diligent  and  good 
lad.  God  hath  given  thoc  a  tender  and  dutiful  heart;  keep  it  so,  and  it  will  be 
a  wise  one,  for  thou  hast  the  beginning  of  wisdom.  I  wL<»h  thee  to  pursue 
knowledge,  b(?eause  in  pursuing  it,  happiness  will  bo  found  by  tho  way.  If  I 
have  said  any  thing  now  which  is  above  thy  years,  it  will  eomc  to  mind  in  afler 
time,  when  I  am  gone,  perhaps,  but  when  thou  mayst  profit  by  it.  God  bless 
thee,  my  child!" 

Ho  stretched  out  his  right  hand  at  these  words,  and  laid  it  gently  upon  the 
boy's  hea*!.  What  he  said  was  not  forgotten,  and  throughout  life  the  son  never 
thought  of  that  blessing  without  feeling  that  it  had  taken  cfifoct 
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with  the  proceedings  of  the  annual  session  for  tho  year,  an  abstract  of  tho  pro- 
ceedings of  tho  several  State  Teachers*  Associations  for  tho  same  period.  As  the 
Committee  were  not  able  to  obtnin  the  necessary  returns  in  time  for  their  pub- 
lication. Dr.  Barnard,  Edit4>r  of  tho  American  Journal  of  Education,  in  further- 
ance of  tho  objects  of  the  Aa.sociation  and  as  a  contribution  to  the  Ilistory  of 
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dates,  and  suggestioiia,  prepared  to  aid  him  in  an  oral  exposition  of  tho  sub- 
ject, fj^r  publication  in  tho  Proceedings  of  the  Annual  Meeting,  as  he  proposed 
to  do.  In  his  present  inability  to  prepare  such  a  paper,  ho  places  at  tho  dispo- 
sal of  the  Committee  a  sheet  containing  his  Plan  of  a  Central  Office  and  Agen- 
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ready  for  publication  is  in  such  direct  furtherance  of  tho  expressed  wishes  of 
the  Association,  that  the  Committee  have  directed  this  sheet  to  be  bound  up  with 
the  Proceedings  and  forwarded  to  the  members. 

S.  S.  Greene,  ProvuUnce,  R.  I. 
James  Ckuiksiianiv,  Albany^  Keto  Tork 
Z.  Richards,   Washington^  D.  C, 
December  27,  1865. 
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BT  BAMCCL  ■.  ORBBRK,  rRBSIOBKT  OF  TBB  ABSOCUT10V. 

latroductory  Difcoune  before  the  National  Tenchen'  AMociatioa  at  Haxriiburg,  Pcao.,  ia 

Aujuit,  1865. 


Another  year  has  passed  away  and  with  it  a  terrible  war.  The 
year  marks  an  era  in  gur  history,  Never  before,  in  the  annals  of 
any  nation,  was  the  heart  of  the  whole  loyal  people  made  to  thrill 
with  joy  so  enthusiastic,  or,  in  qnick  succession,  to  throb  with  an- 
guish so  intense.  The  single  month  of  April  is  without  a  parallel. 
The  triumphant  march  of  one  of  oar  most  brilliant  Generals  through 
Georgia  and  the  Carolinas  had  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  rebel  forces, 
while  the  General-in-Chief  guarded  their  stronghold  at  Richmond. 
At  length  the  time  for  final  action  had  come.  Victory  after  victory 
crowned  every  movement^  till  the  main  army  of  the  Rebellion  was 
ours.  The  history  of  a  whole  year  seemed  crowded  into  a  single 
day.  No  hour  of  the  day ; — no  day  of  the  week  was  too  sacred  to 
restrain  the  general  joy.  The  glaring  bonfires,  and  the  roaring  can- 
non at  the  midnight  hour  told  a  jubilant  people  that  a  nefarious 
rebellion  was  forever  crushed.  Scarcely  had  the  sound  of  the  boom- 
ing gun,  and  the  pealing  bell  ceased  along  the  hills  and  valleys  of 
the  loyal  North,  when, — too  shocking  for  belief, — a  dastard  hand 
had  deprived  a  grateful  people  of  their  cherished  chief  magistrate. 
No  language  can  express  the  undL<tguised  sorrow  of  the  wliole  nation. 
Stout  hearts  were  broken.  Men,  women,  and  children  wept.  Before 
the  sun  of  that  memorable  15th  had  gone  down,  live  streets,  the 
public  buildings,  and  many  of  the  private  dwellings  of  our  principal 
cities  were  in  mourning.  All  had  lost  a  friend.  Tliat  day  the  name 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  made  immortal. 

Such  were  the  closing  days  of  a  war  as  cruel,  as  it  was  unprovoked, 
as  fatal  to  Its  instigators  and  their  ambitions  schemes,  as  it  will  prove 
beneficial  to  the  parties  and  interests  which  they  designed  to  chisIl 
God  be  praised  for  so  glorious  a  triumph  of  the  right  1 

As  we  look  back  upon  the  last  four  years,  what  changes  we  have 
experienced !  At  the  beginning  of  the  struggle,  labor,  in  the  arts 
of  peace  was  never  better  rewarded.  Tlie  hum  of  industry  was 
heard  in  all  parts  of  the  land.     The  artisan,  the  farmer,  the  man- 
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nfacturcFy  the  mcclianic,  the  professional  man,  the  student,  the 
instructor, — all  were  engaged  in  successful  labor — their  several  de- 
partments delicately  and  nicely  adjusted  to  each  other,  and  to  the 
general  want,  by  the  inevitable  law  of  supply  and  dcma«d.  Sud- 
denly these  several  departments  of  labor  are  thrown  into  disorder 
and  confusion.  Tlie  farmer,  the  mechanic,  the  student,  the  pro- 
fessor, the  lawyer,  the  physician,  the  merchant,  the  manufacturer, 
become  the  soldier.  Tlie  implements  of  industry  are  exchanged  for 
the  sword.  In  less  than  four  years,  more  than  one  million  five 
hundred  thousand  men  from  the  North,  and  portions  of  the  South, 
enter  the  service  of  the  government.  Add  to  this  nearly  every 
able-bodied  man  of  the  South — and  it  is  easy  to  sec  what  the  in- 
dustrial interests  of  the  country  must  suffer.  Besides  this,  the 
forms  of  labor  must  change.  Our  workshops  must  become  manu- 
factories of  arms.  Our  artisans  must  build  ships  of  war.  Our 
merchants,  and  tradesmen  must  furnish  supplies  to  the  armies. 
Our  young  men  are  suddenly  called  upon  to  exchange  employments. 
We  see  a  whole  continent,  nay,  the  whole  civilized  world  adjusting 
itself  to  a  new  order  of  things.  Our  commerce  is  suddenly  swept 
fi-om  the  ocean.  Our  spindles,  whose  hum  had  been  the  music  of 
whole  sections  of  our  country,  had  either  become  mute,  or  changed 
their  tune  to  coiue  into  harmony  with  the  new  condition  of  the 
country.  Our  institutions,  industrial,  moral,  educational,  civil  and 
religious,  have  passed  through  an  unprecedented  ordeal.  But  a  new 
order  of  things  has  come.  It  was  the  privilege  of  our  fathers  to 
witness  the  birth  of  our  country.  It  is  ours  to  witness  its  regen- 
eration. Theirs  was  a  distinguished  honor, — ours  a  greater.  They 
believed  that  there  was  "  a  divinity  that  shaped  our  ends,"  we  can 
more  than  confirm  that  belief.  Blind,  blind  indeed,  is  that  man 
that  can  not  discern  the  hand  of  the  Aluiiglity  in  this  great  up- 
heaval of  our  social  fabric. 

In  this  our  first  gathering  after 'the  war,  it  is  most  fitting  that  we 
should  inquire.  How  have  the  interests  of  education  been  affected 
by  our  national  strnggle  1 

"What  improvements  have  these  fiery  trials  suggested  ? 

What  plana  for  the  future,  what  new  fields  of  labor  do  they  un- 
fold to  us? 

With  what  spirit  should  we  enter  upon  the  work  before  us  ? 

How  have  the  interests  of  educatioB  been  afiected  by  our  national 
struffffle  ? 

It  can  not  be  said  that  they  have  been  left  untouched.  Our 
teachers  have  been  among  the  most  loyal  of  our  citiizens.     They 
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have  literally  hastened  to  tlie  defense  of  their  country's  flag. 
Thousands  of  our  young  men,  who  could  at  ^any  time  during  the 
war,  have  couinianded  the  respect  and  deference  of  their  officers 
by  their  superior  talent  and  learning,  have  cheerfully  yielded 
obedience  to  inferior  men,  and  have  borne  the  burden  and  shared 
the  dangers  of  the  private  soldier,  simply  from  their  love  of  country. 
All  honor  to  those  noble  young  men  I  The  country  owes  them 
much.  They  fought  well.  They  knew  for  what  they  fought. 
Many  will  never  return.  They  have  died  for  their  country — some 
on  the  batile-field,  some  in  the  hospital,  and  some  in  the  accursed 
prison-pens  of  the  South.  Others  have  returned  to  their  homes, 
some  maimed  for  life,  some,  with  constitutions  crushed  beyond  re- 
covery, and  some,  a  good  number  let  us  hope,  with  health  and  vigor 
to  resume  their  former  calling. 

Nor  has  our  j)rofession  been  represented  in  the  capacity  of  the 
private  merely.  Some  of  the  most  successful  officers  were  teachers 
in  one  form  or  other.  And  not  a  few  have  sealed  their  patriotism 
with  their  lives.  Ohio  mourns  an  Andrews ;  Indiana,  a  Fletcher  ; 
Rhode  Island,  a  Pcarce ;  and  the  world  a  Mitchcl.  Our  Academies 
and  Colleges,  in  the  true  spirit  of  our  fathers,  have  most  patriotically 
stood  forth  in  defense  of  the  government.  Tliey  have  yielded 
up  their  young  men.  They  have  sent  forth  their  professors,  and 
with  unflinching  fidelity,  they  have  lent  their  full  moral  force  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  good  government  And  yet  have  they  closed 
their  doors  ?  Seldom,  if  ever.  All  through  the  loyal  States,  our 
principal  institutions  of  learning  have  prospered  to  a  most  wonder- 
ful deorree.  How  lias  it  been  with  the  States  in  rebellion? 
Scarcely  an  Institution  of  learning  sundved  !  AVho  has  heard  of 
the  suspension  of  a  Public  School  at  the  North  on  account  of  the 
war?  Our  teachers  have  gone  to  the  war, — but  new  ones  have  been 
ready  to  take  their  places.  The  four  past  years  have  been  years  of 
progress.  Never  before  in  all  the  history  of  this  Association  was 
there  such  a  gathering  as  that  at  Chicago  in  1863.  Sixteen  hundred 
to  two  thousand  teachers  assembled  in  one  city  to  take  counsel  of 
each  other,  and  give  mutual  support  and  encouragement !  Let  us  look 
at  the  state  of  the  country  as  it  was  before  the  war.  In  all  the  free 
States  the  Public  School  System  prevailed,  and  in  most  was  ad- 
ministered with  great  efficiency,  giving  a  good  education,  alike  to 
the  children  of  the  poor  and  the  rich.  Its  blessings  were  diffused 
among  the  people.  The  children  of  all  classes  sat  together  in  the 
same  school,  were  competitors  for  the  same  honors,  and  were  taught 
to  value  personal  worth  and  intrinsic  merit  wherever  developed, 
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rather  tban  tho  accidents  of  birth  and  external  circumstance. 
What  they  learned  to  value  in  childhood,  they  retained  as  they 
grew  up  together.  Ilence,  a  community  where  moral  and  intellect- 
ual worth,  in  no  small  degree,  formed  the  standiird  of  judgment, 
as  to  character  and  position. 

IIow  was  it  in  the  states  where  the  institution  of  slavery  prevailed  f 
There  was  no  Common  School  System.  Exceptions  there  were  in 
some  of  the  cities, — but  as  a  general  fact,  the  statement  is  correct 
The  children  of  a  large  portion  of  the  population  were,  by  law, 
prohibited  the  advantages  of  an  education ;  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
free  population  were  virtually  shut  out  from  the  moans  of  early 
culture.  These  two  sections  of  the  countrv,  from  the  necessities  of 
the  case,  must  be  parted  from  each  other,  by  .different  tastes,  differ- 
ent views  of  life,  different  aspirations,  different  judgments  as  to 
right  and  duty  as  to  the  true  functions  of  government.  Sectional 
and  selfish  jealousies. are  engendered.  Designing  men  inflame  and 
cherish  them.  A  geographical  distinction  inevitably  ensues.  Jeal- 
ousies give  place  to  animosities;  aniniosities  to  bitter  hate,  and 
bitter  hate  results  in  war.  Thus  has  our  land  been  deluged  in  blood. 
Sagacious  politicians  at  the  South  saw  the  tendencies,  and  attributed 
the  evil  to  the  quality  of  Northern  education.  Without  stopping 
to  defend  the  character  of  our  educational  processes  at  the  North, 
let  it  be  observed  that  the  root  of  the  difliculty  lay  not  in  this  di- 
rection, but  in  the  fact  of  a  diffused  and  uuiversal  education  at  the 
North,  and  a  vcrv  limited  education  at  the  South.  No  two  sections 
of  country,  though  under  the  same  government,  can  dwell  together 
in  peace  and  harmony,  where  the  advantages  for  education  are  widely 
dissimilar.  This  proposition,  the  past  history  of  our  country  has 
abundantly  proved.  And  now  that  the  war  is  over,  it  becomes  us 
gravely  to  consider  the  grounds  for  hope  in  the  future.  Shall  the 
North  relinquish  its  system  of  universal  education  ?  Or  shall  the 
people  of  the  South,  of  all  classes,* grades,  and  complexions  be  edu- 
cated? Nothing  short  of  this  will  give  unity  to  the  whole  people. 
Wo  may  evade,  compromise,  and  put  oft*  the  evils  which  will  evi- 
dently spring  from  the  present  diversity  of  educational  advantages, 
but  as  surely  as  the  Sun  shall  rise  and  set,  they  will  spring  up  at 
some  future  day,  to  wither  and  destroy  as  they  have  done  in  the 
days  just  past.  Education  is  the  chief  unifying  process  on  whicli 
we  can  rely  for  a  permanent  peace.  Let  our  statesmen  duly  con 
sider  this  point  in  the  work  of  reconstruction. 

It  becomes  us  as  educators,  while  we  re-examine  the  quality  of 
the  instruction  which  we  are  giving,  to  take  courage  from  the  tests 
of  the  late  trying  ^rdeaL 
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I  believe  that  every  loyal  edacator  who  has  looked  thoughtfully 
upon  the  developments  of  the  war  has  felt  an  inward  satisfaction  at 
the  general  temper  and  spirit  which  has  been  shown  by  the  edu- 
cated masses  of  the  North.  As  a  whole  they  have  fought,  not  be- 
cause they  were  moved  by  vindictive  passion,  or  sectional  hatred,— 
not  because  they  could  make  use  of  the  hour  of  conflict,  or  of  mid- 
night patrol  to  gratify  an  inward  personal  hate,  but  because  a 
cherished  government  was  in  danger,  and  was  assailed  by  the  foul 
hand  of  treason. 

It  has  been  gratifying  to  see  that  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  by  our 
educational  systems  with  all  their  acknowledged  defects,  has  raised 
our  common  soMiers  to  a  plane  where  they  could  appreciate  a  power 
superior  to  mere  brute  force.  They  have  patiently  borne  the  taunt 
"one  against  five'*  believing  that  the  time  would  come  when  it  would 
appear  that  "  knowledge  is  power," — that  one  well  educated  man 
would  swav  more  influence  than  five  hundred,  bound  in  the  fetters  of 
ignorance.  In  the  treatment  of  prisoners,  in  the  treatment  of  those 
who  have  expressed  opinions  adverse  to  the  prevailing  power,  in  the 
free  discussion  of  unwelcome  topics,  it  is  gratifying  to  see  what  con- 
trol education  has  exerted  over  the  government  and  the  masses  of  the 
loyal  States.  Would  that,  in  these  respects,  faithful  history  were 
not  compelled  to  exhibit  its  darkest  page  in  regard  to  the  States 
lately  in  rebellion. 

In  respect  to  law  where  has  the  seeking  for  redress  been  made  to 
follow  the  slow  processes  of  the  courts,  and  where  has  the  individual 
or  the  mob  defied  all  law  ?  Not  that  the  people  of  the  Northern 
States  are  faultless,  nor  that,  in  the  South,  there  have  been  no  ex- 
amples of  adhesion  to  moral  and  political  duty  that  have  been  truly 
sublime.  But  I  am  speaking  of  the  general  facts.  Education, — it 
can  not  be  denied — has  made  a  difference.  Shall  we,  then,  in  the 
light  of  this  terrible  war,  for  the  sake  of  reconstruction  and  reunion, 
abandon  our  svstems  of  universal  ecfucation,  which  have  made  the 
North  what  it  is,  and  for  the  salK  of  a  general  uniformity,  adopt  the 
partial  systems  of  the  South  ? 

No!  never!  the  blood  of  our  Others  and  brothers  forbids  it; 
the  mangled  but  surviving  forms  of  the  defenders  of  this,  the 
choicest  inheritance  from  our  fathers,  forbid  it!  The  God  of 
Heaven,  whose  providential  care  over  this  great  nation  has  been  so 
marked,  forbids  it ! 

There  is  but  one  alternative,  education  must  be  diffused  through- 
out the  masses  of  the  South.  Black  and  Wliite, — "  poor  white " 
and  rich  white  all  most  be  educated.    Not  to  educate  them  is  to 
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prepare  for  another  civil  war.  To  keep  up  pcrj)etual  jealousies, 
hatreds  and  abuses,  as  has  been  the  case  for  the  last  thirty  years,  is 
only  to  cherish  the  cancer  that  has  been  gnawing  at  the  vitals  of 
our  Republic.  Shall  it  be  done  any  longer?  Gentlemen  of  this 
Association  let  us  buckle  on  the  armor,  and  meet  the  new  exigency 
of  our  times.  How  many  of  us  are  ready  to  enter  personally  into 
this  work  ?  AYho  is  not  willing  to  aid,  by  his  influence,  in  securing 
this  as  a  permanent  feature  in  the  reconstruction  of  our  govemmeni! 

Before  the  war  no  Northern  teacher  dared  to  discuss  the  whole 
truth  at  the  South.  In  morals  there  must  be  one  code  for  the  North, 
and  another  for  the  South.  There  could  be  no  free  discussion.  In  . 
all  our  political  contests,  Southern  men  could  come  before  a  North- 
ern audience — and  could  speak  their  sentimenU  freely — even  vilify 
with  impunity  our  manners  and  institutions.  ]>ut  the  instant  a 
Northern  man  attem])ted,  at  the  South,  to  utter  sentiments  at  all 
condemnatory  oi  Southern  institutions,  or  Southern  life,  he  was 
forced  to  leave  the  country.  Is  it  to  be  so  now  ?  Can  we  not  as 
educators,  go  boldly  into  the  Southern  States,  and  teach  the  truth 
and  the  whole  truth  ?  If  not,  I  pray  God  that  martial  law  may 
prevail  in  every  Southern  State,  till  Northern  men,  or  any  other 
men,  may  discuss  educational,  political,  social,  moral  and  religious 
topics  in  any  part  of  the  South  as  freely  as  in  Faueuil  Hall.  This 
right  we  nmst  have. 

As  to  physical  power,  it  has  been  maintained,  that  we  are  inferior 
to  the  South, — that  she  nourishes  more  robust  and  athletic  men 
than  we.  It  may  be  so.  The  employments  of  many  of  our  young 
men  have  confined  them  within  doors,  and  as  a  natural  consequence, 
they  would  become  physically  enfeebled.  A  few  months  in  the  . 
camp  and  field,  howe\'er  gave  such  stren^h  of  nmscle  to  most  of 
them  as  made  them  inferior  to  none.  Still  many  broke  down 
under  the  trial  and  the  failure  in  their  health  and  endurance, 
may,  unquestionably,  be  attributed  in  some  measure  to  a  defect- 
ive physical  training  in  childhood.  To  meet  this  want,  many 
of  our  schools  have  introduced  regular  physical  exercises  as  a  part 
of  the  daily  tasks.  Others  better  prepared  to  judge  than  myself, 
will  speak  upon  this  point.. 

^Mth  respect  to  intellectual  training,  the  events  of  the  war  have 
been  suggestive.  Tliey  have  shown  the  diflference  between  that 
which  is  merely  theoretic — merely  bookish  and  that  which  is  truly 
practical.  They  have  also  shown  the  difference  between  practice 
sustained  and  guided  by  theory,  and  practice  without  theory. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  war  practical  blunders  were  frequent; 
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the  balance  was  against  the  Federal  annies.  Tlie  war  was  carried 
on,  upon  scientific  principles,  with  a  very  unscientific  practice.  Nor 
is  this  surprising.  Many  of  the  officers^  educated  at  our  National 
Military  School  had  never  been  engaged  in  actual  war.  There  was 
all  the  difference  between  play  practice  and  real  practice, — between 
the  theoretic  movements  in  military  tactics,  and  the  actual  struggle 
for  victory  in  the  deadly  encounter.  Much  was  said  in  derision  of 
military  training.  An  actual  schoolmaster  in  Kentucky,  it  was  said, 
was  gaining  more  fame  than  the  best  graduates  of  West  Point. 
Practical  good  sense,  personal  daring,  and  a  natural  .iptitude  for 
command,  did  give,  through  the  whole  war,  to  some  of  the  officers 
directly  from  civil  life,  a  well-deserved  fame.  But  how  was  it  in  the 
end  ?  Almost  all  the  officers  who  became  eminent  for  distinguished 
8er\'ices  were  men  educated  at  West  Point. 

These  facts  are  suocgestive.  "We  could  not  wish  to  have  actual 
war,  that  our  cadets  might  learn  the  theory  of  warfare,  fiom  the 
dreadful  re^ilitics  of  the  battle-field,  but  we  can  not  restrain  the 
thought  of  how  much  blood  and  treasure  would  hiave  been  spared 
if  our  officers  had  been  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  what  tlicy  were 
at  the  end.  Now,  this  suggestion  is  none  of  mine.  It  is  patent 
every  where.  Floods  of  tears  have  been  shed  because  of  the  loss  of 
dear  ones,  through  the  simple  blunders  of  inexperience.  Thousands 
of  curses  and  imprecations  have  fallen  upon  the  devoted  heads  of 
inexperienced  officers,  by  men  who  have  seen  whole  fortunes  fade 
away  at  the  loss  of  a  single  battle.  And  yet  these  very  officers  did 
the  best  they  could.  They  have  suffered  worse  than  a  score  of 
deaths  at  the  mortification  of  defeat — the  crushing  responsibility  of 
exposing  and  losing  so  many  precious  lives.  In  many  cases  no  one 
could  have  been  at  hand  to  do  better.  Let  the  lesson  be  generalized. 
It  is  not  confined  to  military  affairs.  We  have  mere  theorists  in 
education.  We  have  had  those  enter  our  schools  as  teachers,  who 
have  had  correct  views  of  education,  but  no  practice ;  we  have  had 
those  who  from  a  natural  tact  have  become  good  practical  teachers, 
with  very  little  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  education,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  many  who,  in  like  circumstances,  have  failed — and  we  have 
some  who  have  both  theory  and  practice  combined.  We  have  heard 
much  said  against  Normal  Schools  and  Training  Schools,  that  the 
power  to  teach  isa  gifl — not  an  attainment — we  have  known  of  teach- 
ers being  employed  because  they  could  be  hired  cheap.  I>ut  when  a 
son  or  a  daughter  has  the  sensibilities  maimed  for  life,  thc.intellect- 
nal  nature  dwarfed,  the  reasoning  faculties  perverted,  the  injured  in- 
terior nature  does  not  call  forth  the  tear  of  anguish,  as  when  a 
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sufFering  son  comes  hobbling  home  on  crutches  from  the  war.  Yet 
this  is  a  blight  in  the  mortal,  that  in  the  immortal  nature.  No 
treasure  should  be  spared  to  educate  our  sons  and  our  •  daughters 
correctly.  Yet  how  much  treasure  might  be  spared,  and  how  much 
the  quality  of  education  might  be  improved,  if  the  community  were 
but  awake  to  their  real  needs,  and  awake  to  the  modes  of  supplying 
them.  More  money  is  often  spent  by  the  wealthy  to  educate  a 
single  son  or  daughter,  than  would  be  requisite  to  maintain  a  whole 
school  in  the  neighborhood  where  better  instruction  might  be 
secured.  In  education  as  in  religion,  the  Scripture  doctrine  is  true, 
"  No  man  liveth  to  himself. " 

One  point  of  the  lesson  is  this ; — we  need  teachers  trained  both 
in  the  theory  and  in  the  practice  of  education.  Uow  shall  we  ob- 
tain them  ?  Here  are  gentlemen  from  Pa.,  from  111.,  from  Mass., 
from  N.  Y.,  from  Minn.,  from  N.  J.,  from  Conn.,  from  R.  L,  from 
almost  any  of  the  Northern  States  who  will  answer  this  question. 
I  think  it  will  be  made  to  appear  that  in  preparing  teachers  for  their 
profession,  we  may  have  a  decided  advantage  over  a  military  school? 
What  is  analogous  to  the  actual  field  of  battle,  is  every  day  before 
us.  Our  Normal  and  Training  Schools  are  beginning  to  be  arranged 
80  that  no  one  shall  20  forth  from  them  who  has  not  seen  actual 
service.  Such  schools  must  furnish  good  teachere,  if  to  them  you 
will  send  young  men  and  young  women  of  good  common  sense. 

But  let  us  look  a  little  further  into  this  routine  aspect  of  our  edu- 
cation. It  exists  in  many  of  our  schools  to  a  very  great  extent.  The 
school  tasks  are  to  be  faithfully  committed  to  memory,  and  the  work 
is  done.  In  Geography,  so  far  as  thought  is  concerned,  locality  per- 
tains to  the  page  of  the  text-book.  Instead  of  exercising  the  con- 
ceptive  faculty  to  take  in  the  idea  of  continent  and  ocean,  valley 
and  mountain,  lake  and  island,  the  memory  is  overtaxed  with  the 
insignificant  work  of  arranging  the  words  and  phrases  of  a  text-book, 
80  as  to  give  them  with  fluency  and  accuracy.  A  verbal  blunder 
which  turns  an  island  into  a  lake,  or  a  lake  into  a  wheat-field, 
scarcely  elicits  a  smile.  It  is  but  the  error  of  a  single  word.  The 
rest  of  the  paragraph  is  right.  Whole  Books  of  Geometry  have 
been  learned  in  this  way; — and  the  astonished  pupil  has  been 
grievc<l  to  tears,  when  the  mere  order  of  the  letters  which  designate 
an  angle  liave  been  called  in  question.  To  him  it  is  of  but  little 
consequence  whether  we  say  A  C  B  or  A  B  C.  But  to  one  who 
follows  the  proof,  the  order  is  every  thing. 

Reading  lessons,  which,  if  realized,  would  stir  the  heart  with 
delight,  would  give  varied  and  important  information — would  set 
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the  imagination  all  a-glow,  and  be  almost  equal  to  a  visit  to  the 
scenes  described — are  passed  over  with  nothing  but  petty  criticisms 
upon  inflections,  emphasis,  cadences,  pauses,  and  so  forth,  just  as 
though  a  mind  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  sentiment  would  not 
express  its  thoughts  with  naturalness,  or  as  though  good  reading 
could  be  taught  by  attention  to  mere  external  graces. 

All  our  school  exercises  arc  liable  to  be  atfocted  with  the  blight  of 
routine  and  mere  technicality.  Xo  subject  is  taught  so  wretchedly  as 
the  English  language.  Usually  all  attempts  nt  cuhivation  are  post- 
poned till  the  time  to  use  a  text-book  upon  technical  Grammar. 
'And  then  the  teaching  falls  into  the  worst  kind  of  routine.  Instead 
of  this,  language  as  a  living  thing,  should  be  Uiught  at  an  early 
period.  It  should  be  regarded  as  vitally  connected  with  every  thing 
which  the  child  has  to  attend  to  in  school.  If  ho  speaks  he  uses 
language ;  if  he  writes,  he  uses  language,  and  in  both  cases,  either 
correctly  or  incorrectly.  And  what  renders  such  opportunities 
peculiarly  fitting  and  apt,  is  the  fact  that  the  language  is  the  child's 
own — used  instinctively,  to  express  real^  earnest  thought  which  he 
conceives — and  not  the  fictitious  expressions  which  he  gets  up  for 
an  exercise,  or  the  dead  language  of  a  book.  On  such  a  foun<lation 
the  teacher  can  begin  to  build.  No  text-book  can  do  the  work 
which  the  teacher  must  do  in  this  direction.  The  use  of  language 
is  not  without  its  fundamental  laws.  The  most  o])vious  of  these, 
the  pupil  early  learns  to  obey.  They  should  be  inlroduciMl,  at  first 
neither  formally  nor  technically; — but  the  pupil  should  be  mtufe  to 
use  the  language  correctly,  both  in  conversation  and  in  writing. 

Just  so  far  as  our  teaching  lacks  the  impress  of  realitt/^  it  fails  of 
the  best  effect.  Children  enter  school  fresh  from  a  worM  of  realities. 
Every  thing  real,  has  its  charms.  But  the  instant  they  arc  put  to 
learning  language  as  such — either  in  the  mechanical  process  of  put- 
ting letters  together  to  form  words — or  in  putting  words  together  to 
form  abstract  definitions  and  rules,  the  mind  loses  its  interest,  and 
is  in  danger  of  falling  into  that  state  of  indurated  stupidity  which 
makes  tlie  words  of  the  language  empty  fossils, — the  school  tasks, 
hard  work  upon  the  materials  of  which  dreams  are  made — and  the 
school-room  itself  a  kind  of  prison,  from  which  escape  by  any  and  all 
fair  means,  in  the  chancery  of  children  is  justifiable. 

Now  tliis  kind  of  education  is  to  be  deplored.  It  is  particularly 
ansuited  to  the  times  upon  which  we  have  fallen.  We  need  to 
deal  with  practical  earnest  thought.  All  such  instruction  as  far  as 
possible  should  be  eradicated  from  our  schools.  The  enlightened 
educators  of  EBglaml  characterize  it  as  American^    Their  criticism 
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is  too  true,  and  \vc  ought  to  receive  it,  and  thank  them  for  it,  tbongh 
we  might  with  great  pertinency  retort  "  Physician  heal  thyself." 

It  is  to  be  deplored  as  wholly  incompatible  with  the  true  spirit 
of  freemen.  Its  very  essence  is  a  slavish  deference  to  the  mere 
opinions  of  others — the  authority  of  a  text-book;  it  is  a  complete 
surrender  to  the  spirit  of  dogmatism — instead  of  that  of  truth  and 
realism.  Children  should  learn  to  pay  homage  to  truth  as  such. 
They  have  then  a  sure  guide.  To  this  they  should  yield  an  un- 
questioned loyalty.  In  this  way  are  they  prepared  to  exercise  the 
rights  of  freemen.  Their  education  liberalizes  on  the  one  hand, 
and  guards  against  unrestrained  libertinism  on  the  other.  In  a  com- 
munity thus  trained,  civil  war  could  scarcely  be  possible.  In  a  Re- 
public, civil  war  must  result  from  a  blind  deference  to  the  opinions 
of  a  few  leaders — whose  aim  is  not  to  enlighten  and  liberalize,  but 
to  inflame  prejudice,  to  inculcate  narrow  and  sectional  views.  In 
confirmation,  I  have  only  to  refer  you  to  the  appeals  of  the  South- 
ern leaders  for  the  lavSt  four  years. 

We  have,  then,  before  us  a  specific  work,  to  correct  this  unfor- 
tunate quality  in  our  educational  processes.  What  can  such  stulti- 
fying labor  do  towards  elevating  the  mass  of  ignorance  in  the  South, 
which  humanity  and  patriotism  bid  us  now  enlighten?  What  can 
it  do  towards  assimilating  to  the  American  character  the  vast  influx 
of  foreigners  now,  sure  to  seek  a  permanent  home  in  a  free  country. 

Another  lesson  too  obvious  to  have  escaped  the  attention  of  the 
most  casual  observer,  appears  in  the  very  general  neglect  to  exhibit 
clearly  in  our  schools  the  genius  of  our  government,  and  the  forms 
of  our  political  institutions.  Tlie  vigorous  teaching  of  political 
heresy,  on  the  one  side,  has  been  set  over  against  a  wide-spread  neg- 
lect on  the  other.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  me, 
that  it  is  military  tactics  that  we  want, — but  the  universal  diffusion 
•of  a  correct  knowledge  of  our  government,  national.  State,  and 
municipal.  It  is  true  that  in  some  of  our  text-books,  there  are  ab- 
stract statements  respecting  our  forms  of  government.  They  may 
have  been  committed  to  memory.  But  to  what  purpose  ?  Only  to 
serve  as  an  illustration  of  what  has  just  been  said.  They  have  been 
useless  lumber.  A  few  oral  lessons  showing  how  a  democratic  gov- 
ernment, like  ours,  springs  up  from  the  people — showing  the  relation 
of  the  people  to  the  state,  and  to  the  general  government, — of  the 
States  to  each  other,  and  to  the  general  government,  would  do  more 
than  a  thousand  such  lessons.  This  defect  calls  for  an  immediate 
reform. 

Permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  one  lesson  more,  which,  it 
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seems  to  mc,  the  war  has  taught  us.  It  is  this ;  that  by  whatever 
influence,  personal,  political,  or  religious,  men  attempt  to  foster  prin- 
ciples and  practices  which  contravene  the  eternal  laws  of  right, 
Orodj  in  his  providence,  will  over-ride  them  all,  and  lay  bare  the  sub- 
terfuges, and  specious  arguments  by  which  they  are  maintained, — 
that  mere  customs  which  can  be  defended  onlt/  on  the  ground  that 
they  have  descended  from  pious  ancestors,  or  have  been,  and  are  now 
supported  by  the  influential,  and  the  good,  have  been  made  to  melt 
away  like  dew  before  the  morning  sun.  When  cupidity  and  selfish- 
ness shall  presume  to  interpret  for  themselves  the  laws  of  God's  gov- 
ernment. He  comes  forth  his  own  interpreter,  and  tears  down  by 
one  breath  of  his  displeasure,  the  proudest  monuments  which  hu- 
man beings  presume  to  rear  upon  injustice  and  oppression.  Ho 
overthrows  the  very  foundation  which  a  false  philosophy  lays  to  per- 
vert the  general  sense  of  right.  This  has  been  done  in  the  complete 
destruction  of  the  system  of  human  bondage,  which  has  cursed  our 
whole  country,  North  and  South. 

But  the  events  of  the  war  have  given  us  intimation  of  something 
more.  God  has  shown  us,  not  only  that  he  lives  in  the  history  of 
the  nation,  and  is  ever  present  by  his  providence  with  the  people  as 
with  the  individual,  but  that  he  will  be  acknowledged  Supreme. 
The  people  shall  not  only  know,  but  shall  declare ,  that  "  the  Lord, 
God  omnipotent  reigncth."  Our  fathers,  in  the  establishment  of 
this  government,  for  wise  and  good  reasons,  made  a  complete  di- 
vorce of  Church  and  State.  They  drew  a  distinct  line  between  that 
which  belongs  to  the  civil  and  that  which  belongs  to  any  merely 
ecclesiastical  establishment, — and  yet  they  did  not  mean  that  be- 
cause a  man  was  in  civil  life,  ho  could  not  be  a  member  of  the 
church,  nor  speak  and  act  on  any  and  all  occasions  as  becomes  a 
Christian  man.  On  the  other  hand,  because  a  man  was  a  member 
of  the  Christian  Church,  it  was  not  intended,  even  though  high  in 
office,  that  he  should  not  be  heard  in  civil  aflfairs.  Ho  was  supposed 
.  capable  of  being  an  honest  Christian  and  an  honest  citizen  at  the 
same  time.  Nay,  he  might  hold  office  in  the  Church  and  in  the  State 
at  the  same  time ;  not  the  latter  because  he  belonged  to  the  former,  but 
because  he  was  personally,  and  as  a  citizen,  worthy  of  office.  In 
these  distinct  capacities,  ho  claimed  protection  of  the  State — 
nothing  more.  Now,  how  sadly  the  abuses  which  have  grown  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  out  of  these  well-deflned  relations.  Our  states- 
men have  seemed  to  feel  and  act  in  many  of  their  public  papers  and 
addresses  as  if  any  thing  morn  than  a  mere  cold  and  fonual  recog- 
nition of  the  Divine  Being  or  of  his  providence,  was  illegal,  or,  to 
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say  the  least,  bcneatli  the  dignity  of  a  grave  state  document.  In 
this  respect,  a  careful  examination  of  the  public  documents  on  file 
since  the  early  settlement  of  this  country,  will  show  a  marked  de- 
cline I  But  what  has  the  war  done  ?  It  has  pressed  into  utterance 
through  our  late  lamented  chief  magistrate,  some  of  the  noblest 
Christian  sentiments  that  ever  adorned  a  State  paper  in  this  country 
or  any  other.  AVhat  Christian  does  not  read  with  delight  the  late 
immortal  Inaugural?  It  has  extorted  the  highest  commendations 
from  British  statesmen.  It  will  live  to  show,  in  all  coming  time,  that  a 
man  may  be  both  a  Christian  and  a  statesman,  and  can  speak  in  both 
capacities  at  the  same  time — and  that  without  re-uniting  Church 
and  State. 

But  this  same  influence  does  not  stop  here.  Owing  to  the  con- 
nection between  education  and  the  State,  it  comes  forth  in  the 
same  si)irit  to  rule  out  all  religious  instruction  that  is  at  all  charcter- 
istic,  from  all  schools  dej)endent  upon  the  State,  and  by  an  unjust 
usurpation  would  assign  all  such  instruction  to  the  fireside,  the  Sun- 
day-school, and  the  Church.  Now  it  was  not  the  intention  of  our 
Creator  that  any  part  of  our  nature  should  be  left  uncultivated. 
And  this  prohibition — for  it  amounts  to  that, — seems  to  me  con- 
trary to  the  plain  teachings  of  his  providence,  as  it  is  contrary  to 
the  statutes  of  many  of  the  States.  The  arguments  adduced  in 
support  of  it  are  specious — and  the  subterfuges  to  which  men,  in 
support  of  it,  resort,  will,  I  believe,  be  overthrown  sooner  or  later, 
or  God  will,  in  some  w^ay,  punish  this  sad  neglect.  Teach  the 
children  morality,  we  are  told,  but  never  resort  to  the  Scriptures  or 
to  revealed  religion  to  support  your  teachings,  just  as  though  God 
would  admit  the  restriction,  and  my  prejudices,  or  my  attachment 
to  some  ecclesiastical  party,  would  exonerate  me  or  you  from  a  duty 
which  lies  deeper  than  all  party  1  A  Christian  education  with 
Christianity  left  out !  The  whole  idea  is  absurd.  These  very  per- 
sons who  exclaim  against  the  teaching  of  piety  and  religious  truth, 
are  foremost  in  pressing  the  importance  of  moral  teaching — but  it 
must  be  a  moral  teaching  destitute  of  its  vital  power, — the  mere 
outward  form  without  the  inward  spirit.  Tlie  principal  argument 
against  religious  instruction,  is  the  danger  of  some  sectarian  bias, — 
the  fear  of  a  secret  or  open  prosclytism.  This  is  not  the  teaching 
in  question.  God  gave  us  Christianity  and  bade  us  promulgate  it, 
— not  to  scramble  for  religious  sects.  The  plea,  in  Heaven's  chan- 
cery, is  not  a  valid  one.  And,  besides,  the  danger  is  vastly  exag- 
gerated. Not  one  teacher  in  a  thousand  would  risk  his  reputation 
and  place  by  prostituting  a  position  generously  intrusted  to  him 
for  any  such  unworthy  purpose. 
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Besides,  it  is  not  the  dogmas  of  any  sect  that  wc  ncca.  It  is 
Christianity  itself,  pure  and  unsullied  as  it  came  gushing  from  the 
lips  and  life  of  the  Master.  It  is  its  vital  power  that  we  want.  It  is 
not  so  much  the  teaching  of  Christian  doctrine,  as  it  is  Christian 
teaching — teaching  which  in  its  very  essence  shall  be  fnignuit  with 
the  spirit  that  animated  our  Lord  and  Master.  The  very  presence  of  a 
teacher  who  is  thoroughly  imbued  with  its  power,  is  Christianity  in 
a  living  form. ,  lie  fills  the  atmosphere  around  him  with  its  sacred 
fragrance.  He  wins.  lie  ahnost  unconsciously  subjugates  his  pu- 
pils to  its  power.  We  have  yot  much  to  learn  in  the  art  of  teaching 
by  studying  the  example  of  the  Teacher  sent  from  God.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  divine  methods  of  teaching  are  all  found  embodied 
in  his  practice.  While  wc  are  ranging  the  whole  realm  of  Philoso- 
phy for  the  best  systems,  he  will  reach  the  highest  pinnacle  of  the  art 
who  most  nearly  imitates  the  spirit  and  methods  of  our  Saviour. 
They  were  vital  and  earnest,  self-sacrificing  and  condescending; 
they  were  both  apt  and  searching,  and,  in  all  cases,  were  pervaded 
with  the  spirit  of  love  and  gentleness. 

But  I  hasten  to  consider  the  fields  which  is  open  before  us,  and  the 
duty  devolving  upon  us  to  project  suitable  plans  for  occupying  it 

The  war  has  created  it.  The  war  was  begun  to  extend  the  same 
partial  system  which  prevails  in  the  Southern  States.  It  ended  in 
breaking  down  all  the  barriers  which  protected  that  system.  It  has 
thrown  open  the  blessings  of  education  to  four  millions  of  liberated 
slaves,  to  whom  all  formal  instruction  was  peremptorily  forbidden. 
They  now  extend  to  us  the  imploring  hand,  and  crave  the  bread  of 
intellectual  and  moral  life.  To  these  let  us  add  a  multitude  scarcely 
better  otf — the  "  poor  whites  " — who  inust  be  educated  to  be  pre- 
pared to  become,  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  term,  free  citizens. 
These,  with  the  vast  influx  from  abroad  which  is  snre  to  follow  the 
war,  invite  us  to  new,  unwonted  exertion.  It  has  been  said  we 
have  sentiment  as  high  as  Ileaven,  but,  of  action,  none.  Let  this 
be  said  no  longer.  The  time  has  come  for  action,  earnest  straight- 
forward unwavering  action.  Before  this  meeting  shall  close,  it  may 
appear  an  obvious  duty  for  this  Association  to  represent  its  opinions 
by  report,  by  committee  or  otherwise,  to  the  General  Government 
Some  scheme  must  bo  devised  which  shall  have  the  sanction  and 
protection  of  the  Government,  for  the  universal  education  of  the 
Southern  people. 

On  this  subject  Gen.  Howard,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Frecd- 

man's  Bureau, — and  who,  it  was  hoped,  would  be  present  at  this 

meeting,  writes  to  me  thus : — 

16 
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I  reprot  to  sny  that  it  will  bo  impracticable,  in  consideration  of  my  other  du- 
ties, to  be  present  at  your  meeting  in  Harrisburg.  As  soon  as  my  bist  Circular 
is  priute<l,  I  will  forward  it,  with  others,  for  consideration  at  your  Convention. 

I  propose  to  have  a  General  Superintendent  of  schools  appointed  for  each 
State,  which  is  under  my  supervision  with  regard  to  Freednien's  matters.  It  ia 
only  the  gt-neral  superintendency  of  schools  that  I  am  willing  to  undertake  in 
tlie  present  posture  of  affairs;  I  would  gladly  accept,  if  it  were  possible  to 
secure  it, — a  general  school  system  in  each  State. 

We  may  reganl  the  work  already  started  as  a  basis  of  extension.  The  teach- 
ers sent  by  benevolent  associations  must  multiply  assistants  from  the  States 
where  they  labor,  both  black  and  white.  I  propose  to  give  all  the  protection 
in  my  power  to  secure  quarters  and  school-rooms  for  teachers,  when  it  can  be 
done. 

It  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  toll  at  present,  or  even  give  a  respectable  esti- 
mate of  the  number  of  teachers  that  can  be  put  into  the  field  this  Fall. 

After  iho  assistant  commissioners  liave  had  time  to  examine  their  fields  and 
report,  something  more  specilic  will  be  reached. 

No  effort  sliould  bo  spared  to  foster  and  extend  education  in  the  Soutli,  and 
I  believe  that  by  persistency  in  the  presentation  of  our  reasons  for  educating 
the  poor  people  of  ever\'  description,  the  better  part  of  the  Southern  people, 
will,  sooner  or  later,  come  to  see  the  pressing  necessity  of  an  enlightened  policy 
in  this  matter. 

It  seems  strange  that  any  thinking  man  would  bo  willing  to  impede  educa- 
tion. Slavery  required  this  hindrance,  of  course,  but  no  shadow  of  an  excuse 
can  be  offered  for  keeping  frecdraen  or  freemen  in  ignorance .  Such  truths  you 
will  continue  to  present  and  disseminate,  and  whenever  we  can  get  local  coop- 
eration we  will  rejoice  at  it. 

Any  well-dijj:ested  plan,  with  regard  to  schools,  that  your  Association  may 
agree  upon,  I  shall  bo  glad  to  get. 

Self-susUiining  schools  should  be  encouraged  in  every  possible  way. 

I  will  add  a  few  of  the  closing  arguments  of  Rev.  Charles  Brooksi, 
a  well  known  and  thoroughly  informed  educator  of  Mass.,  an  advo- 
cate in  behalf  of  a  National  System  of  Education,  lie  gives  them 
to  sustain  his  view^s  of  a  National  System — a  plan  of  which  he 
sketches  in  a  pamphlet,  which,  I  hope,  many  of  you  have  read. 
These  remarks  are  of  general  application,  lie  says,  "AVc  have 
four  millions  of  liberated  slaves  who  should  be  educated.  They 
ask  it  at  our  hands,  and  the  world  expects  us  to  do  it ;  because  in 
the  very  act  of  emancipation  there  is  the  sacred  promise  to  educate. 
Slavery  has  kept  the  word  edu4;atian  out  of  our  National  Constitu- 
tion. Now  four  millions  of  starved  minds  implore  its  introduction. 
These  colored  people  are  children  in  knowledge,  and  we  must  be- 
gin with  A,  B,  C.  They  must  be  educated  at  the  South,  where 
they  prefer  to  live  in  warm  climates.  Their  former  owners  will  not 
take  the  trouble  to  educate  them,  and  would  generally  refuse  to  pay 
a  local  tax  for  that  purpose.  "  Since  the  Christian  era,''  he  says, 
"there  has  not  been  such  an  opportunity,  for  such  a  country,  to  do 
such  a  work :  the  noblest  work  man  can  do.  Slavery  is  dead,  and 
we  can  now  introduce  into  our  Constitution  the  angelic  agency  of 
education.  We  can  now,  for  the  first  time,  meet  the  demands  of 
humanity,  civilization,  and  freedom.     We  can  not  only  teach  the 
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negroes,  but  we  can  emancipate  the  "poor  whites"  whom  ignorance 
has  kept  so  long  in  bondage.  The  old  slave  States  are  to  be  new  mis- 
sionary ground  for  the  national  schoolmaster,  where,  without  re- 
gard to  rank,  age  or  color,  he  will  teach  all  his  pupils  that  learning 
and  development  are  the  first  natural  rights  of  man,  and  that  edu- 
cation is  to  the  human  soul  what  the  mainspring  is  to  tlie  watch, 
what  the  water-wheel  is  to  the  factory,  what  breath  is  to  the  lungs, 
what  light  is  to  the  world.  The  Anglo-Saxon  blood  on  this  side  of 
the  globe,  must  faithfully  educate  and  peacefully  lead  the  other 
races.  It  is  our  destiny,  and  wo  must  fulfill  it."  Whether  a  Na- 
tional System  is  possible  or  not  I  am  not  competent  to  say.  But 
here  is  the  work  to  be  done.  And  who,  if  not  this  Association, 
shall  express  positive  opinions  upon  the  best  means  to  be  employed. 
In  conclusion  permit  me  to  say,  that  no  period  in  the  history  of 
this  country  has  demanded  of  its  educators  such  a  combination  of 
wisdom  and  aggressive  energy  as  the  present  Patriotism,  philan- 
thropy, and  Christianity  combine  to  lay  under  tribute  the  whole 
educational  talent  of  the  country.  May  we  meet  this  demand  in  the 
spirit  of  Christian  men  and  Christian  women.  Let  our  sessions  bear 
testimony  to  the  spirit  of  earnestness  and  devotion  which  animates 
the  leading  educators  of  the  land.  Let  us  gather  inspiration  from 
personal  fellowship,  and  this  interchange  of  fraternal  good  will; 
and  let  us  return  to  our  several  fields  of  labor,  moved  anew  to  the 
gigantic  task  which  lies  before  us. 


TI.    OBJECT  TEACHING; 

ITS  GEN'ERAL  P^'CIPLES,   AXD  TUB  OSWROO  SYSTKlt. 

§ 

R«port  (drawn  op  by  Prof.  8.  8.  Greene)  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  National 
Teaohera*  Anociation  in  1864  to  the  Annual  Meeting  in  1865.* 


In  presenting  the  report  of  a  large  committee,  residing  at  great 
distances  from  each  other,  it  is  but  just  to  say  that  nothing  like 
concert  of  action  couUl  be  secured. 

All  the  members  have  been  invited  to  express  their  opinions 
upon  the  subject  of  the  report.  The  writer  alone  has  visited  Os- 
wego for  the  specific  purpose  of  obtaining  the  requisite  facts.  The 
opinions  of  the  other  members,  so  far  as  expressed,  are  the  results 
of  their  individual  experience,  their  observations  of  object  teaching 
in  Oswego  or  elsewhere,  or  of  their  general  views  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  system.  These  opinions  will  have  their  appropriate 
places  in  the  report.  An  excellent  communication  from  Rev.  Dr. 
Hill,  President  of  Harvard  University,  obtained  at  the  solicitation 
of  the  writer,  will  also  be  referred  to.  It  is  but  just  to  say  that  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Pennell,  of  St.  Louis,  was,  as  a  whole,  snmcwhat 
adverse  to  any  thing  like  systematic  object  teaching. 

Without  further  preliminary  remarks,  your  committee  proceed  to 
inquire, 

1.  What  place  do  external  objects  hold  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  ?    Are  they  the  exclusive  source  of  our  knowledge  ? 

2.  So  far  as  our  knowledge  is  obtained  from  external  objects  as  a 
source,  how  far  can  any  educational  processes  facilitate  the  acquisi- 
tion of  it  ? 

3.  Are  the  measures  adopted  at  Oswego  in  accordance  with  tho 
general  principles  resulting  from  these  inquiries ! 

That  all  our  knowledge  comes  from  external  objects  as  a  source^ 
no  one  who  has  examined  the  capacities  of  the  human  mind  pre- 
tends to  claim.  Yet  no  inconsiderable  part  springs  directly  from 
this  source.  Nature  itself  is  but  the  unfolding  and  expression  of 
ideals  from  the  great  fountain   and   storehouse   of  all   thought. 

*  The  Conunittee  rontitted  of  Damai  Sear*,  D.  D.,  Proridenee,  R.  I. ;  Prof.  S.  S.  Greene.  Prov- 
idence, R.  I. ;  J.  L.  Pickard,  Superintendent  of  Scboob,  Chicago.  lU. ;  J.  D.  Philbrick,  Superin- 
candent  of  Schonh,  B«ialon.  Man.:  David  N.  Camp,  State  Superintendent  of  SrhtHils.  Connecti- 
eat ;  R.  Edwarda,  Principal  of  Nomwl  ScKool,  IlUoois;  C.  L.  Pannell,  St.  Louis,  Mo  • 
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With  tlic  Cfrcator  the  ideal  is  the  original,  the  outward  form,  its 
embodiment,  or  expression.  The  rose  is  a  thought  of  God  ex- 
pressed. With  us  the  forms  of  Nature  are  the  originals,  the  de^ 
rived  conceptions,  our  borrowed  thoughts,  borrowed^  since  it  is  the 
thought  of  the  Creator  through  the  mediation  of  Nature  that,  en- 
tering our  minds,  becomes  our  thought.  His  claim  to  originality 
is  most  valid  who  approaches  nearest  the  divine  source,  observes 
most  faithfully,  and  interprets  most  accurately.  Tlie  page  of  Na- 
ture lies  open  to  all.  No  intellect  is  so  weak  as  not  to  read  some- 
thing,— none  so  profound  as  to  exhaust  her  unfathomable  depths. 
She  has  an  aspect  to  attract  the  gaze  of  early  infancy.  She  re- 
wards the  restless  curiosity  of  childhood.  She  repays  the  more 
thoughtful  examinations  of  youth,  and  crowns  with  unfading  laarels 
the  profoundest  researches  of  the  philosopher.  She  stimulates  by 
present  acquisitions  and  prospective  attainments.  The  well  known 
of  to-day  is  bordered  by  the  imperfectly  known,  the  attracting  field 
of  research  for  the  morrow.  What  we  know  and  can  express  is 
accompanied  with  much  that  we  know,  but  have  no  power  at 
present  to  express. 

Says  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hill,  "  It  is  the  thought  of  God  in  the  object 
that  stimulates  the  child's  thought."  Again,  "  Text-book  and  lec- 
ture without  illustrations  frequently  fail  in  giving  just  and  vivid 
images,  and  generally  fail  in  awakening  that  peculiar  reverence 
which  may  be  excited  by  direct  contact  with  Nature ;"  and  again, 
"  Nature  is  infinite  in  its  expressions,  and  a  natural  object  contains 
more  than  can  be  expressed  in  words.  The  great  object  is  to  teach 
the  child  to  see  and  read  more  than  you  yourself  could  express  in 
words."  He  gives  an  example  in  the  case  of  his  own  child,  which 
very  forcibly  illustrates  this  point.  "I  was  walking,"  he  says, 
"  yesterday  with  my  little  girl,  and  showing  her  plants  and  insects 
and  birds  as  we  walked  along.  We  were  looking  at  lichens  on  the 
trees,  when  she  suddenly  and  without  hint  from  me  said,  *  Tlie  ma- 
ple trees  have  different  lichens  from  the  ash ;  I  mean  to  see  if  I  can 
tell  trees  by  their  trunks  without  looking  at  the  leaves.^  So  for  a 
long  distance  she  kept  her  eyes  do\vn,  saying  to  the  trees  as  she 
passed,  ^Ebrij  maple^  ash,  pine,''  etc.,  and  never  failing.  Now, 
neither  she  nor  I  would  find  it  easy  to  express  in  words  the  differ- 
ence between  some  of  the  elms  and  some  of  the  ashes,  though,  the 
difference  was  easy  to  see."  How  empliatically  true  is  this  last  re- 
mark !  and  how  true  it  is  that,  even  if  these  should  at  any  time  be 
clothed  with  language,  other  marks  and  distinctions  would  unfold 
themselves  equally  obvious  to  the  eye,  but  quite  as  difficult  to  be 
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expressed?  They  express  themselves  to  our  senses,  and  through 
them  to  our  understandings,  but  we  lack  words  to  hind  them  into 
our  forms  of  thought.  In  other  words,  the  forms  of  nature  are 
filled  with  thoughts  which  are,  at  all  times,  revealing  themselves  to 
us  in  advance  of  our  power  of  speech.  The  thought  is  infolded  in 
tl)e  form,  and  the  form  unfolds  the  thought.  It  becomes  ours  only 
when  we  liave  experienced  it.  Human  speech  may  recall,  but  can 
never  originate  it.  To  be  known  it  must  be  seen,  or  realized  by 
the  senses.  This  necessarily  lays  the  foundation  for  object 
teaching. 

But  while  Nature  is  thus  the  source  of  a  vast  amount  of  our 
knowledge,  we  have  other  sources,  concerning  which  the  most  we 
can  say  of  the  objects  in  Nature  is,  they  are  only  the  occanions 
which  call  it  forth.  It  springs  spontaneously  and  intuitively  from 
the  dcptlis  of  the  soul.  Such  thoughts  are  not  in  the  object,  but 
in  the  mind-  The  obj.ect  neither  embodies  nor  in  any  way  ex- 
presses them.  It  serves  merely  as  the  occasion  to  call  them  into 
consciousness.  The  boy  drops  his  ball  into  the  eddying  current, 
and  it  passes  beyond  his  reach.  Though  he  may  not  be  in  a  mood 
sufficiently  philosophical  to  put  into  form  the  intuitive  truth  that 
one  and  the  same  object  can  not  be  in  the  hand  and  out  of  it  at  the 
same  time,  yet  his  vexation  and  grief  will  sufficiently  express  it 
That  thought,  no  one  will  pretend,  is  in  the  ball  or  in  the  water,  or 
is  expressed  by  either.     It  is  simply  in  the  mind. 

So  in  the  use  of  a  native  language,  objects  are  most  efficient  aids 
in  giving  precision  to  the  application  of  words,  but  tliey  can  never 
supply  that  wonderful  power  of  discrimination  in  the  expression  of 
thought  which  marks  the  earliest  and  latest  periods  of  life.  Says 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Sears^  the  chairman  of  this  committee,  **  The  eloquent 
speaker  docs  not,  in  his  highest  bursts  of  oratory,  first  select  words 
and  parts  of  a  sentence,  and  from  them  afterwards  construct  a 
whole^  but  he  begins  with  the  whole,  as  a  germ  in  his  mind,  and 
from  it  develops  the  parts.  This  power  in  language  is  instinctive, 
and  can  no  more  be  achieved  by  rules  and  canons  of  criticism  than 
can  a  work  of  genius.  A  philosopher  with  his  great  intellect  caii 
not  learn  to  speak  a  language  idiomatically,  feelingly,  and  naturally, 
any  quicker  than  a  child.  The  understanding  alone  may  make  a 
linguist,  or  a  critic,  but  not  a  natural,  fluent,  and  easy  speaker. 
Study  and  analysis  aid  in  comprehending  language,  and  in  correct- 
ing errors ;  but  the  native  charms  of  idiomatic  and  touching  En- 
glish come  unbidden  from  the  depths  of  the  soul,  from  a  sort  of 
unconscious  inspiration.*' 
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Then,  again,  all  subjects  wliich  arc  purely  mental,  especially 
those  which  have  as  their  substance  things  hoped  for,  and  as  their 
evidence  things  not  seen,  are  beyond  the  reach  of  object  lessons. 
Thoughts,  feelings,  volitions,  intellectual  states;  all  notions  of 
space  and  time,  of  aesthetic  and  moral  qualities ;  all  ideas  of  the 
absolute  and  the  infinite,  and  finally,  of  God,  as  the  unapproached 
and  unapproachable  fountain  and  source  of  all ;  all  these  rise  im- 
measurably above  the  realm  of  the  senses.  Indeed,  the  introduc- 
tion of  material  forms  would  rather  obscure  than  aid  in  illustrating 
many  of  these  subjects.  Of  these  we  may  form  what  is  logically 
called  a  notion  by  combining  their  Jiota;  or  characteristics,  but  we 
can  never  represent  them  to  the  eye  of  the  mind  by  form  or  image. 
Objects  may  have  been  the  occasion  of  calling  up  many  of  these 
ideas,  but  they  are,  by  no  means,  the  source  of  them.  They  ad- 
dress themselves  to  the  interior  consciousness  alone,  never  to  the 
senses.  All  knowledge  springing  from  this  source  is  rational  rather 
than  experimental.  Yet  let  it  not  be  understood  that  it  is  entirely 
dissociated  from  physical  forms.  We  use  this  rational  knowledge 
in  thousands  of  wavs,  in  our  connection  with  the  external  world. 

Let  us  pass  to  our  second  inquiry.  So  far  as  our  knowledge  has 
its  source  in  external  objects,  how  far  can  any  educational  processes 
facilitate  the  acquisition  of  it  ? 

The  thoughts  of  the  Creator,  as  expressed  in  the  outer  world, 
would  remain  forever  uninterpreted  but  for  the  presence  of  a  know- 
ing, thinking  being,  whose  organism  is  in  hannony  with  Nature. 
In  early  infancy,  the  minimum  if  not  the  zero  point  of  intelligence, 
there  is  little  or  no  appearance  of  such  adaptation.  We  see  only  a 
sentient  being,  impelled  chiefly  if  not  wholly  by  instinct.  The 
highest  form  of  observation  results  in  mere  sensation.  It  is  akin  to 
that  of  the  brute.  Soon,  however,  the  child  awakes  to  the  con- 
sciousness that  what  he  sees  is  no  part  of  himself.  lie  distinguishes 
between  himself  and  the  objects  around  him.  His  intelligent  na- 
ture, which  before  existed  only  in  germ,  is  called  into  action.  lie 
interprets  his  sensations,  and  these  interpretations  are  called  jM'rcep- 
tions.  Now  commences  the  period  for  the  spontaneous  oultivation 
of  the  perceptive  faculty.  Nature  is  ready  with  the  proper  aliment 
for  its  nourishment,  and  wise  is  that  parent  who  sees  to  it  that  his 
child  receives  without  stint.  This  is  the  period  of  greatest  acute- 
ncss  of  this  faculty — the  period  when  an  instinctive  curiosity  sup- 
plies the  place  occupied,  later  in  life,  by  a  determined  will.  It  is 
the  period  for  absorbing  knowledge  miscellaneously.  Blessed  is 
that  child  whose  lot  is  cast  where  Nature  in  her  purest  and  loveliest 
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forms  daily  feasts  all  his  senses.  Xow  is  the  time  for  gathering  food 
for  the  higher  faculties  which  exist  either  in  embryo,  or  with  only  a 
feeble  development.  The  knowledge  gained  is  without  order,  and 
purely  elementary.  During  this,  which  may  be  called  the  nursery 
period,  little  or  no  instruction  can  be  given.  The  faculties  act 
spontaneously,  and  with  very  little  guidance  from  without. 

Even  at  this  period  the  faculty  of  memory  must  be  developed ; 
for  the  mind  instinctively  grasps  tt  the  whole  of  an  object.  Yet  a 
single  perception  gives  only  the  whole  of  one  aspect.  Be  it  a 
mite,  a  shell,  or  a  mountain — it  must  have  many  aspects — an  in- 
terior and  an  exterior.  It  has  parts  and  properties.  After  the 
mind  has  contemplated  every  one  of  these  in  succession,  it  can  not 
then  form  one  complete  whole  without  retaining  all  the  previous 
perception?.  This  process  of  taking  together  into  one  whole  all  the 
parts,  aspects,  and  qualities  of  an  object,  and  drawing  off  for  the 
use  of  the  mind  a  kind  of  photograph  or  mental  picture,  is  called, 
as  the  term  signifies  conception.  It  is  the  result  of  many  varied, 
attentive,  and  careful  perceptions  in  connection  with  memory. 
These  conceptions,  again,  are  laid  away  in  the  memory  for  future 
use.  As  they  arc  recalled,  and,  as  it  were,  placed  before  the  eye 
of  the  mind,  they  have  been  variously  denominated  conceptions, 
concepts,  ideas,  notions,  reproductions,  or  images.  The  name  is 
of  but  little  consequence,  provided  that  we  all  understand  them  to 
be  the  results  of  perception,  addressing  themselves  to  our  internal 
sight  or  consciousness — ^that  they  are  quasi-objects,  internal  reali^ 
ties,  with  corresponding  external  realities.  And  yet,  in  using  the 
term  conception  or  concept,  as  equivalent  to  the  image  mental 
picture  or  reproduction  of  a  single  object,  wo  should  be  careful  to 
regard  it  as  a  conception  in  its  depth  and  intention,  not  in  the 
whole  breadth  or  extent  of  its  application;  for  to  reach  this  re- 
quires the  exercise  of  the  higher  faculties.  •, 

In  the  period  of  infancy,  before  the  power  of  speeches  developed, 
children  form  those  conceptions  whose  very  existence  stimulates  to 
the  use  of  language.  They  early  become  the  occasions  for  distin- 
guishing between  what  is  true  and  what  is  false,  what  has  an  in- 
ternal seeming  with  an  external  reality,  and  what  has  an  internal 
seeming  without  an  external  reality.  At  an  early  period  the  mind 
finds  itself  able  to  project  forms  of  its  own,  to  build  castles  and  pal- 
aces, create  gorgeous  scenes,  and  dwell  upon  them  as  though 
they  had  a  corresponding  external  existence.  This  power  of  imagi' 
nation  was  formerly  applied  only  to  that  faculty  by  which  new 
icenes  or  forms  were  produced  by  combinations  derived  from  actual 
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memory  the  terms  and  statements  of  the  text-book,  whether  they 
awaken  conceptions  or  not,  and  to  regard  the  standard  of  excellence 
as  fluency  of  utterance  and  accuracy  in  repeating  terms. 

Now  against  all  this  way  of  teaching  language,  object  teaching, 
in  any  proper  sense  of  the  term,  raises  an  earnest  and  perpetual 
protest. 

But  what  is  object  teaching  ?  Not  that  so-called  object  teaching 
which  is  confined  to  a  few  blocks  and  cards  to  be  taken  from  the 
teacher's  desk,  at  set  times,  to  exhibit  a  limited  round  of  angles, 
triangles,  squares,  cubes,  cones,  pyramids,  or  circles;  not  that 
which  requires  the  pupil  to  take  some  model  of  an  object  lesson 
drawn  out  merely  as  a  specimen,  and  commit  it  to  memory ;  nor  is 
it  that  injudicious  method  which  some  teachers  have  adopted^in 
order  to  be  thorough,  that  leads  them  to  develop  distinctions  which 
are  suited  only  to  the  investigations  of  science ;  nor  is  it  a  foolish 
adherence  to  the  use  of  actual  objects  when  clear  conceptions  have 
been  formed  and  may  take  the  place  of  physical  forms ;  nor  is  it 
that  excessive  talking  about  objects  which  makes  the  teacher  do 
every  thing,  and  leaves  the  child  to  do  nothing, — that  assigns  no  task 
to  be  performed — a  most  wretched  and  reprehensible  practice ;  nor, 
again,  is  it  that  which  makes  a  few  oral  lessons,  without  any  thing 
else,  the  entire  work  of  the  school. 

But  it  is  that  which  takes  into  the  account  the  whole  realm  of 
Nature  and  Art,  so  far  as  the  child  has  examined  it,  assumes  as 
known  only  what  the  child  knows — not  what  the  teacher  knows — 
and  works  from  the  well  known  to  the  obscurely  known,  and  so  on- 
ward and  upward  till  the  learner  can  enter  the  fields  of'  science  or 
abstract  thought.  It  is  that  which  develops  the  abstract  from  the 
concrete, — which  develops  the  idea,  then  gives  the  term.  It  is  that 
which  appeals  to  the  intelligence  of  the  child,  and  that  through  the 
senses  until  clear  and  >^vid  conceptions  are  formed,  and  then  uses 
these  conceptions  as  something  real  and  vital.  It  is  that  which 
follows  Naturc^s  order — the  thing,  the  conception,  the  word ;  so 
that  when  this  order  is  reversed — the  word,  the  conception,  the 
thing — the  chain  of  connection  shall  not  be  broken.  The  word 
shall  instantly  occasion  the  conception,  and  the  conception  shall  be 
accompanied  with  the  firm  conviction  of  a  corresponding  external 
reality.  It  is  that  which  insists  upon  something  besides  mere 
empty  verbal  expressions  in  every  school  exercise — in  other  words, 
expression  and  thought  in  place  of  expression  and  no  thought.  It 
is  that  which  cultivates  expression  as  an  answer  to  an  inward  press- 
ing want,  rather  than  a  fanciful  collection  of  pretty  phrases  culled 
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from  different  authors,  and  having  the  pecaliar  merit  of  sounding 
welL  It  is  that  which  makes  the  school  a  place  where  the  child 
comes  in  contact  with  realities  just  such  as  appeal  to  his  common 
sense,  as  when  ho  roamed  at  pleasure  in  the  fields, — and  not  a  place 
for  irksome  idleness, — not  a  place  where  the  most  delightful  word 
uttered  by  the  teacher  is  "  dismissed."  It  is  that  which  relieves 
the  child's  task  only  by  making  it  intelligible  and  possibUy  not  by 
taking  the  burden  from  him.  It  bids  him  examine  for  himself,  dis- 
criminate for  himself,  and  express  for  himself, — the  teacher,  the 
while,  standing  by  to  give  hints  and  suggestions, — not  to  relieve  the 
labor.  In  short,  it  is  that  which  addresses  itself  directly  to  the  eye 
external  or  internal,  which  summons  to  its  aid  things  present  or 
things  absent,  things  past  or  things  to  come,  and  bids  them  yield 
the  lessons  which  they  infold, — which  deals  with  actual  existencei 
and  not  with  empty  dreams — a  living  realism  and  not  a  fossil  doff- 
matism.  It  is  to  be  introduced  in  a  systematic  way,  if  it  can  be 
done, — without  much  form  where  system  is  impracticable ;  but  in- 
troduced it  should  be  in  some  way  every  where.  It  will  aid  any 
teacher  in  correcting  dogmatic  tendencies,  by  enlivening  his  lessons, 
and  giving  zest  to  his  instructions.  He  will  draw  from  the  heavens 
above,  and  from  the  earth  beneath,  or  from  the  waters  under  the 
earth,  from  the  world  without,  and  from  the  world  within.  He 
will  not  measure  his  lessons  by  pages,  nor  progress  by  fluency  of 
utterance.  He  will  dwell  in  living  thought,  surrounded  by  living 
thinkers, — leaving  at  every  point  the  impress  of  an  objective  and  a 
subjective  reality.  Thoughtful  himself,  he  will  be  thought-stirring 
in  all  his  teaching.  In  fact,  his  very  presence,  with  his  thought- 
inspiring  methods,  gives  tone  to  his  whole  school.  Virtue  issues 
unconsciously  from  his  every  look  and  every  act.  He  himself  be- 
comes a  model  of  what  his  pupils  should  be.  To  him  an  exercise 
in  geography  will  not  be  a  stupid  verbatim  recitation  of  descriptive 
paragraphs,  but  a  stretching  out  of  the  mental  vision  to  see  in  liv- 
ing picture  ocean  and  continent,  mountain  and  valley,  river  and 
lake,  not  on  a  level  plane,  but  rounded  up  to  conform  to  the  curva- 
ture of  a  vast  globe.  The  description  of  a  prairie  on  fire,  by  the 
ud  of  the  imagination,  will  be  wrought  up  into  a  brilliant  object 
lesson.  A  reading  lesson  descriptive  of  a  thunder  storm  on  Mount 
Washington  will  be  something  more  than  a  mere  comformity  to  the 
rules  of  the  elocutionist  It  will  be  accompanied  with  a  conception 
wrought  into  the  child's  mind,  outstripped  in  grandeur  only  by  the 
scene  itself.  The  mind's  eye  will  see  the  old  mountain  itself,  with 
its  surroundings  of  goi^e  and  cliff,  of  woodland  and  barren  rock,  of 
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deep  ravine  and  craggy  peak.  It  will  see  the  majestic  thunder- 
cloud moving  up,  with  its  snow-white  summits  resting  on  walls  as 
black  as  midnight  darkness.  The  car  will  almost  hear  the  peals  of 
muttering  thunder  as  they  reverberate  from  hill  to  hill. 

A  proper  care  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  may  make  such  a  scene 
an  all-absorbing  lesson.  It  is  an  object  lesson — at  least,  a  quasi- 
object  lesson — just  such  as  should  be  daily  mingled  with  those  on 
external  realities.  To  give  such  lessons  rcq.uires,  on  the  part  of  th« 
teacher,  a  quickened  spirit — a  kind  of  intellectual  regeneration. 
Let  him  but  try  it  faithfully  and  honestly,  and  he  will  soon  find 
himself  emerging  from  the  dark  forms  of  Judaism  into  the  clear 
light  of  a  new  dispensation.  Indeed,  this  allusion  contains  more 
than  a  resemblance.  The  founder  of  the  new  dispensation  was 
called,  by  w^ay  of  eminence,  "  The  Master."  In  him  was  embodied 
and  set  forth  the  art  of  teachino:.  He  was  the  "teacher  come  from 
God"  to  reveal  in  his  own  person  and  practice  God's  ideal  of 
teaching.  And  did  he  not  invariably  descend  to  the  concrete  even 
with  his  adult  disciples  ?  Hence  it  was  that  the  common  people 
heard  him  gladly.  Whoever  will  study  the  lessons  given  by  him 
will  see  with  what  unparalleled  skill  he  passed  from  concrete  forma 
up  to  abstract  truths.  He  seldom  commenced  with  the  abstract. 
"A  sower  went  forth  to  sow ;"  "A  certain  man  had  two  sons ;"  "  I 
am  the  vine,  ye  are  the  branches,"  are  specimens  of  the  way  he 
would  open  a  lesson  to  unfold  some  important  abstract  truth.  The 
best  treatise  on  object  teaching  extant  is  the  four  Gospels.  Com- 
mencing as  if  he  discovered  an  interior  fitness  in  the  object  itself, 
he  would  lay  under  contribution  the  wheat,  the  tares,  the  grass,  the 
lilies,  the  water,  the  bread,  the  harvest,  the  cloud,  or  the  passing 
event,  and  that  to  give  some  important  lesson  to  his  disciples. 

The  abstract  we  must  teach,  but  our  teaching  need  not  be  abstract. 
We  may  approach  the  abstract  through  the  concrete.  We  must  do 
it  in  many  cases.  And  the  methods  of  our  Saviour  are  the  divine 
methods  informally  expressed  in  his  life.  Let  us  reverently  study 
them,  and  enter  into  the  spirit  with  which  they  were  employed. 
Such,  in  brief,  are  the  fundamental  uses  of  objects ;  such  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  human  mind  in  its  development  to  external  Nature ;  such 
its  growth  and  ever  increasing  capacity  to  interpret  the  revelations 
of  her  myriad  forms ;  and  such  the  wonderful  p'ower  of  language. 

Let  us  now  commence  at  the  period  when  it  is  proper  for  a  child 
to  enter  school.  What  is  to  engross  his  attention  now  ?  In  any 
system  of  teaching,  all  concede  that  one  of  his  first  employments 
should  be  to  learn  the  new  language — the  language  of  printed  sym- 
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hols  addressed)  not  to  the  ear,  but  to  tbe  eye.  And  here  commence 
the  most  divergent  paths.  The  more  common  method  is  to  drop 
entirely  all  that  has  hitherto  occupied  the  child's  attention,  present 
him  \^ith  the  alphabet,  point  out  the  several  letters,  and  bid  him 
echo  their  names  in  response  to  the  teacher's  voice.  By  far  the 
greatest  portion  of  his  time  is  passed  in  a  species  of  confinement 
and  inactinty,  which  ill  comports  with  his  former  restless  habits. 
Usually  occupied  in  his  school  work  but  twice — and  then  for  a  few 
moments  only — during  each  session,  he  advances  from  necessity 
slowly,  and  this  imprisonment  becomes  irksome  and  offensive.  To 
one  who  is  not  blinded  by  this  custom,  which  has  the  sanction  of  a 
remote  antiquity,  the  inquiry  naturally  forces  itself  upon  his  atten- 
tion,— Is  all  this  necessary  ?  Must  the  child,  because  he  is  learning 
a  new  language,  forget  the  old  ?  May  he  not  be  allowed  to  speak 
at  times,  even  in  school,  and  utter  the  vital  thoughts  that  once  filled 
his  mind  with  delight?  May  he  not  have  some  occupation  that 
shall  not  only  satisfy  the  restless  activities  of  his  nature,  but  also 
shall  gratify  his  earnest  desire  fur  knowledge  ?  Must  he  bo  made 
to  feel  that  the  new  language  of  print^id  letters  has  no  relation  to 
the  old  ?  Does  he  reach  the  goal  of  his  school  work,  as  to©  often 
seems  the  case,  when  he  can  pronounce  words  by  looking  at  their 
printed  forms  ?  Why  not  recognize  in  the  printed  word  the  same 
vital  connection  between  the  word  and  the  thought  as  before? 
Why  not  follow  the  dictates  of  a  sound  philosophy — ^the  simple 
suggestions  of  common  sense — and  recognize  the  fact  that  the  child 
comes  fresh  from  the  school  of  Xature,  where  actual  scenes  and  real 
objects  have  engrossed  his  whole  attention,  and  have  been  the 
source  of  all  that  has  made  his  life  so  happy  ?  If  so,  then  why  not 
let  him  draw  freely  from  this  source  while  learning  to  read ;  nay,  as 
far  as  possible,  make  the  very  act  of  learning  to  read  tributary  to 
the  same  end,  and,  at  the  earliest  possible  time,  make  it  appear  that 
the  new  acquisition  is  but  a  delightful  ally  of  his  present  power  to 
speak  ?  The  transition  from  his  free  and  happy  life  at  home  to  the 
confinement  of  the  school-room  will  be  less  painful  to  him,  and  at 
the  same  time  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  school  is  not  a  place  to 
check  but  to  encourage  investigation. 

Such  inquiries  as  these  have  occupied  the  minds  of  intelligent 
educators  who  have  ventured  to  question  the  wisdom  of  past  meth- 
ods. Atid  they  have  led  to  the  introduction  of  methods  designed 
to  occupy  the  time,  and  give  int<jresting  employment  to  the  chil- 
dren. They  have  led  to  the  introduction  of  objects  familiar  and  in- 
teresting.    Lesaons  are  drawn  from  them  which  give  the  same  im 
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prcssion  o( practicalness  and  reality  as  the  children  received  before 
the  restraints  of  school  life  commenced.  They  lead  to  direct  and 
animated  conversation  between  the  teacher  and  the  pupils.  They 
are  thus  instrumental  in  revealing  to  the  teacher  the  defective  and 
scanty  language  of  the  children.  At  the  same  time  they  furnish 
the  hxisi  means  for  cultivating  the  use  of  words.  Lessons  on  objects 
do  vastly  more.  By  means  of  these  the  teacher  soon  learns  that  the 
children  have  not  used  ihch  perceptive  faculties  to  good  advantage. 
Their  obsenations  have  been  careless  and  negligent.  Their  con- 
ceptions are  consequently  faulty.  lie  has  it  in  his  power  now  to 
quicken  this  faculty,  and  correct  defective  conceptions.  More  than 
this,  he  has  a  plan  for  the  future.  The  very  points  which  he  wishes 
the  children  to  obsene  now  are  to  become  hereafter  the  basis  of 
scientific  knowledge.  Thus  form  and  color,  weights  and  measures, 
part  and  qualities,  are  carefully  observed. 

So,  again,  the  very  acquisition  of  the  printed  language  becomes  a 
kind  of  object  lesson.  The  sound  of  a  familiar  word  is  given,  its 
meaning  is  known  and  recognized, — its  elementary  parts  are  drawn 
out  and  given  both  by  the  teacher  and  the  pupils, — the  characters  or 
letters^  are  applied  and  placed  upon  the  blackboard^.  The  sounds 
are  combined  into  the  spoken  word,  the  letters  into  the  printed, 
and  the  word,  whether  printed  or  spoken,  is  instantly  associated 
with  the  idea. 

Work  for  the  slate  is  now  prepared  ;  the  letters  are  to  be  made 
by  the  children,  the  words  to  be  formed,  the  meaning  to  be  made 
out.  Reading  from  the  slate  or  the  blackboard  is  soon  commenced, 
and  it  must  have  the  peculiar  merit  of  uttering  thoughts  familiar  to 
the  child.  Any  child  can  read  understandingly  what  he  has  him- 
self developed  and  written  with  his  own  hand.  Tlie  teacher  devel- 
ops new  thoughts ;  but  they  are  thoughts  drawn  directly  from  pres- 
ent objects,  and  recorded  upon  the  board  or  the  slate.  They  can 
not  be  tortured  by  that  blundering,  drawling  utterance  which  the 
school-room  usually  engenders  and  tolerates.  Language  can  be  cul- 
tivated from  a  new  point  of  view.  The  spoken  and  written  word 
can  be  compared.  The  errors  of  home  and  street  life  are  more 
readily  corrected. 

Tliese  several  processes  of  developing  and  writing  or  printing 
keep  all  the  children  at  work.  Instead  of  having  seven-eighths  of 
their  time  devoted  to  irksome  idleness,  the  children  have  something 
to  doy  all  of  which  contributes  efficiently  to,  at  least,  three  distinct 
ends — learning  to  read  more  rapidly  and  more  intelligently, — advan- 
cing in  useful  knowledge  for  present  purposes, — laying  the  founda- 
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tion  for  futarc  growth  by  a  correct  acquisition  of  the  elements  of 
knowledge. 

The  habit  which  children  thus  early  acquire  of  putting  on  record 
what  they  learn  or  develop  can  not  be  too  highly  valued.  In  the 
ordinary  methods  of  teaching,  they  look  upon  all  attempts  at  com- 
position with  a  sort  of  dread  from  which  they  seldom  recover 
through  their  whole  school  life.  But  in  this  way,  from  the  begin- 
ning, they  grow  up  to  the  daily  habit  of  composing  their  own  real 
thoughts  under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher.  -4 

"^  But  the  chief  and  highest  advantage  pf  giving  these  lessons  lies 
not  so  much  in  any  one,  or  perhaps  in  all  of  these,  as  in  its  direct 
influence  lipon  the  teacher  himself.  It  can  not  be  pursued  even 
tolerably  well  without  making  it  manifest  to  any  one  that  the  great 
object  of  teaching  is  to  deal  with  ide<is  rather  than  to  crowd  the 
memory  with  words.  He  who  can  give  an  object  lesson  well  is  ca- 
pable of  giving  any  lesson  well,  because  he  has  learned  that  it  is  the 
reality  and  not  the  expression  of  it  that  is  the  chief  object  to  be 
gained.  lie  who  makes  it  his  first,  second,  and  last  aim  to  teach 
realities,  will  soon  discover  two  essential  conditions.  He  must 
know  the  present  capacity  and  attainments  of  the  child,  and  then 
what  realities  are  suited  to  them.  If  it  were  not  for  one  fact,  our 
Primary  Schools  would  be  filled  with  a  cabinet  of  natural  objects  as 
varied  as  those  that  fill  halls  of  our  highest  institutions,  and  that  is 
the  simple  fact  that  children  can  remember  words  as  words,  without 
associating  them  with  any  idea  whatever.  They  can  use  words 
which  mean  much,  yet  with  them  they  mean  nothing.  They  can 
repeat  them  fluently, — give  emphasis  to  them  in  imitation  of  the 
teacher's  voice.  They  can  use  them  as  though  they  really  meant 
something.  Yet  more — they  can  see  that  the  teacher  accepts  them 
as  though  all  was  right.  Now  here  is  a  double  evil.  The  teacher 
is  a  stranger  to  the  child^s  real  condition,  and  the  child  supposes 
he  is  actually  learning  something. 

One  reason  why  so  many  are  opposed  to  Object  Teaching — or 
Reality  Teaching  it  should  be  called — is  the  simple  fact  that  they 
can  not  readily  free  themselves  from  the  impression  that  their 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  to  be  taught  is  somehow  necessarily  con- 
nected with  the  language  of  the  text-book.  They  have  never  tried 
to  disengage  it  from  the  particular  forms  into  which  some  author  has 
molded  it.  They  use  technical  terms — and  the  worst  of  technical 
terms — because  they  know  no  other.  There  is  an  almost  servile 
dependence  upon  the  use  of  certain  terms.     And  if  the  whole  truth 

were  known,  it  might  appear  that  the  idea  is  not  sutiiciently  mas- 
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tered  to  disengage  it  from  the  term.  How  can  snch  a  teacher  do 
otherwise  than  cling  to  autliority  ? 

Yet  the  very  essence  of  teaching  lies  in  a  living  apprehension  of 
the  subject  itself — such  an  apprehension  as  will  enable  the  teacher 
to  adapt  his  instruction  to  the  child's  real  wants — just  what  a  text- 
book, if  good,  can  not  do.  ^^Teack  realities"  is  the  true  teacher's 
motto.  To  this  he  commits  himself; — nay,  crosses  the  river  and 
bums  the  bridge.  He  is  ashamed  of  his  teaching  if  it  is  any  thing 
short  of  this.  Hence,  his  ingenuity,  his  aptness,  his  versatility,  his 
varied  resorts  in  an  emergency.  He  can  teach  with  a  text-book,  or 
without  it.  A  text-book  in  his  hand  becomes  alive.  It  must  be 
understood. 

Would  you  really  know  whether  a  candidate  for  the  teacher's 
office  is  a  good  teacher  or  not  ?  You  need  not  examine  him  with 
difficult  questions  in  Arithmetic,  in  Algebra,  in  Geography,  or  in 
History.  You  need  not  examine  him  at  all.  But  put  him  into  the 
school-room,  take  from  it  every  printed  page  for  the  use  of  the 
teacher  or  pupil.  Give  him  blackboards, — give  them  slates.  Let 
him  have  ears  of  corn,  pine  cones,  shells,  and  as  many  other  objects 
as  he  chooses  to  collect,  and  then  require  him  to  give  lessons  in 
reading,  spelling,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  the  Englivsh  language. 
If  the  chiMren  come  home  full  of  curious  questions, — if  they  love  to 
talk  of  what  they  do  at  school,  if  at  the  end  of  a  week  you  find 
them  thinking  earnestly  of  their  occupation  at  school, — deeply  inter- 
ested,— intent  upon  their  school  exercises, — then  employ  him, — em- 
piloy  him  at  any  price,  though  he  may  not  have  graduated  at  the 
University,  the  Academy,  or  even  the  Normal  School.  AVhenever 
needed,  allow  him  or  the  children  books.  You  are  sure  of  a  good 
school. 

IIow  much  is  the  spirit  of  that  teacher  improved  who  leads  his 
pupil  directly  to  the  fountain  of  truth,  and  pays  willing  homage  to 
it  as  truth !  Teachers  may  be  divided  in  this  respect  into  three 
classes.  The  first  are  those  who  are  servilely  bound  to  a  text- 
book ;  who  are  scarcely  able  to  conceive  a  truth  apart  from  the  an- 
cient term  employed  to  express  it ;  who  never  see  it  in  its  freshness ; 
sticklers  for  exact  verbal  recitations ;  fonnalists,  not  to  say  dogma- 
tists; inveterate  advocates  for  authority,  and  firm  defenders  of  what 
they  regard  as  a  healthful  conservatism  in  education. 

The  second  are  those  who  have  so  far  broken  away  from  the 
trammels  of  methods  and  forms  as  to  investigate  the  truth  for  them- 
selves; who  taste  its  vivifying  power,  draw  from  its  pure  sources, 
but  who  ai'e  anxious  to  promulgate  and  perpetuate,  not  so  much 
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the  truth,  as  truthy  as  their  own  opinions  of  it ;  who  would  make 
themselves  the  head  of  a  party  or  school,  having  followers  who  think 
as  they  think,  believe  as  they  believe,  employ  terms  as  they  employ 
terms,  defend  methods  and  forms  as  they  defend  them ;  influential 
they  are  and  must  be.  They  do  good;  they  are  lights  in  the 
profession. 

The  third  class  are  those  who  are  anxious, — not  that  their  pupils 
should  see  the  truth  just  as  they  see  it,  but  that  they  should  see  and 
experience  the  truth  itself; — solicitous,  not  to  propogatc  views,  but 
living  truth;  not  the  Rabbi  who  would  reject  the  audible  voice 
from  above,  if  not  uttered  first  to  the  priest  and  through  him  to  the 
people,  but  rather  Eli  bidding  the  young  prophet  elect,  about  to 
succeed  him  in  office,  to  enter  the  audience  chamber  of  the  Al- 
mighty to  hear  the  voice  for  himself; — nay,  Eli  directing  the  boy, 
his  own  pupil,  to  return  with  a  faithful  report  of  what  he  hears. 

Tliese  are  they  who  rise  to  the  true  dignity  of  the  teacher*s  pro- 
fession ;  who  lead  their  pupils  into  communion  with  nature,  because 
she  unfolds  the  thoughts  of  the  Eternal  One;  who  reverence  truth, 
rather  than  the  dogmas  of  any  sect  or  party ;  who  aim  rather  to 
render  their  own  services  unnecessar}',  than  to  restrain,  for  any 
selfish  end,  a  free  access  to  the  truth. 

Such  are  some  of  the  uses  of  Object  Teaching  in  the  broad  and 
true  sense  of  the  term.  That  any  faultless  system  can  be  devised 
to  carry  it  out  we  may  not  hope.  That  all  persons  will  be  equally 
successful  in  practicing  it  is  too  much  to  expect.  That  something 
called  Object  Teaching  has  been  tried  and  failed  as,  with  the  meth- 
ods employed,  it  ought  to  do,  no  one  denies.  That  some  have  pur- 
sued a  kind  of  Object  Teaching,  and  have  met  with  indifferent  suc- 
cess, is  also  conceded.  It  should  never  be  the  only  exercise  of  the 
school-room.  It  should  never  displace  regular  work,  but  rather 
become  a  part  of  it.  It  should  give  life  and  zest  to  it.  It  should 
never  be  made  a  hobby,  or  carried  to  an  extreme.  It  should  never 
be  used  as  an  end.  On  this  point  Mr.  Pickard,  a  member  of  the 
committee,  says : — 

(1.)  I  fear  thnt  Object  Tcnchlng,  as  generally  conducted,  looks  mtber  to  im- 
mediate than  to  less  showy,  but  more  valuable,  results. 

(2.)  Its  tendency,  unless  very  carefully  checked,  is  to  make  of  children  pass- 
ive recipients,  wh&e  teachers  talk  more  than  they  instruct. 

(3.)  Carefully  used,  it  will  awaken  to  new  thouglit,  and  will  encourage  to  the 
mastery  of  difficulties  suggested  or  rather  thrown  in  the  way  of  pupils.  But 
only  master  minds  can  so  use  it.  Not  every  school  teacher  has  the  power  of 
Agassiz. 

(4.)  And  yet  the  nature  of  the  child  demands  such  teaching,  and  will  not  be 
sati^lied  without  it,  thougli  not  by  any  means,  as  I  conceive,  to  the  exclusion 
of  other  methods  of  teaching.  Object  Teaching  is  very  good ;  but  if  it  have  no 
object,  it  is  thenceforth  good  for  nothing  but  to  be  trodden  under  foot  of 
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Again,  object  lessons  should  not  be  allowed  to  fall  into  a  men 
routine,  or  to  follow  implicitly  the  models  of  some  text-book,  and 
not  the  leadings  of  the  subject  in  question,  gathering  inspiration 
from  some  incidental  circumstance  which  may  change  the  shape  of 
the  lesson.  They  may  often  be  made  more  apt  and  opportune  by 
some  occurrence,  as  a  thunder-stonii,  or  the  presence  of  some  im- 
pressive scene.  Tliey  should  be  varied  with  every  varying  occa.sioii, 
varied  in  form,  varied  in  matter,  varied  in  the  manner  of  giving 
them,  and  cease  as  formal  exercises  whenever  the  pupil  c^m  draw 
thoughts  skillfully  and  successfully  from  the  abstract  statements  of 
a  text-book. 

Tliere  reuiains  yet  one  subject  to  be  considered.  Shall  children 
never  begin  with  the  abstract  ?  Shall  they  never  commit  to  mem- 
ory forms  which  are  beyond  their  comprehension  ?  These  are  fair 
questions,  and  should  be  candidly  and  fairly  answered. 

We  will  not  say,  that  in  no  case  should  such  matter  be  commit- 
ted to  memoiy.  It  has  been  the  practice  for  ages.  Able  and  di»- 
tinguished  educators  have  advocated  it.  The  custom  of  requiring 
simple  mcmoriter  recitations  prevails  in  many  of  our  schools.  Shall 
it  continue  ?  Or  shall  all  intelligent  and  earnest  educators  enter 
upon  an  important  reform  in  this  direction  ? 

The  most  strenuous  advocates  of  this  kind  of  teaching  do  not 
claim  that  for  intellectual  purposes  abstract  statements  are  of  any 
material  value  till  explained  or  illustrated,  or  till  the  mind  of  the 
leanier  has  grown  up  to  them.  They  readily  admit  that,  while 
borne  in  mind  by  mere  force  of  memory  as  words,  they  can  yield 
no  immediate  fruit.     But  thcv  claim — 

1.  That  such  work  furnishes  the  children  something  to  do  in  the 
way  of  7>ni;a/e  or  solitary  study  between  the  hours  of  recitation,  and 
does  much  towards  establishing  early  Itahits  of  study. 

2.  That  the  very  act  of  committing  to  memory  is  a  good  disci- 
pline for  that  faculty. 

3.  That  the  terse  and  well-considered  statements  of  a  good  text- 
book are  better  than  any  that  the  learner  can  substitute,  and  are, 
therefore,  good  models  of  the  use  of  language. 

4.  That,  if  held  in  the  memory  sufficiently  long,  these  statements 
will  at  length  yield  up  their  meaning,  at  first  faintly,  later  along 
more  clearly,  and  finally  with  their  full  significance  and  breadth  of 
meaning. 

5.  That  they  are  ever  furnishing  the  child,  ready  at  hand,  sub- 
jects for  an  intellectual  struggle,  being  results  which  minds  more 
mature  than  his  have  reached  by  processes  of  thought  to  which  h* 
should  always  aspire. 
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6.  That  the  power  to  utter  forms  of  thought  at  present  not  con- 
prehended  inspires  in  the  learner  a  most  salutary  iiabit  of  paying 
due  deference  to  authority ;  o(  looking  with  veneration— e%'cn  rev- 
erence— upon  the  productions  of  the  gifted  minds  both  of  our  own 
times  and  of  the  distant  past,  and  that  there  can  be  no  better  cure 
for  flippancy  and  self-conceit. 

To  consider  these  points,  which  we  hope  have  l»een  fairly  stated, 
and  to  which  we  are  inclined  to  give  due  weight,  let  us  resmue  the 
subject  of  conceptions  or  concepts,  partially  examined  in  a  previous 
part  of  this  report. 

When  all  the  parts,  attributes,  marks,  or  qualities,  etc.,  which 
make  up  an  individual  object,  are  brought  tivgether  into  one  whole, 
we  have  a  concept  only  in  its  depth  or  iiUontion.  If  wo  give  it  a 
name — which  for  the  present  shall  apply  to  this  ove  object  alone — 
the  name  calls  up  the  conception,  and  we  realize  it  by  its  form  and 
imape.  Let  us  call  it  a  concrete  concept.  At  an  earlier  period  the 
faculty  of  cotnpartsiiH  is  called  into  exercise.  The  understanding 
begins  to  elaborate  the  material  which  the  perceptive  faculty  has 
received.  The  terrier  with  which  the  child  has  played  so  often  re- 
sembles others  which  he  meets,  iu  so  many  particulars,  that  he  in- 
stinctively applies  the  term  terrier  to  each  and  all  which  bear  the 
characteristic  marks  of  this  sj>ecies.  But  to  do  X\\h  he  has  s;icriticed 
80  many  individual  characteristics,  such  as  /brt/?,  .v/r<',  (v>/or,  etc.,  that 
the  concept  thus  extendcil  has  lost  its  power  of  presenting  to  the 
eye  of  the  mind  any  individual  of  the  species,  and  must  continue  so 
until  to  some  one  of  the  class  the  mind  restores  all  the  marks,  tpiali- 
ties,  or  characteristics  which  have  been  taArn  atoay — that  is,  ab" 
stracted — from  it.  It  extends  to  man^  individuals,  but  has  deprived 
each  of  many  characteristic  marks.  The  concept  or  conception, 
thus  considered,  may  be  called  abstract^  and  can  not  be  realized  by 
form  or  image  as  before. 

But  the  work  of  abstraction  does  not  stop  here.  Peprive  this 
concept  of  a  few  of  its  marks,  do  the  same  with  that  of  the  ajxtniel^ 
the  hound^  the  mastiffy  the  pointer^  etc.,  ajid  the  remaining  marks 
unite  in  one  higher  concept,  embracing  eiich  species  directly  and 
each  individual  indirectly,  and  thus  we  have  the  one  concept  of 
concepts,  called  dog.  In  a  similar  manner  we  rise  to  the  higher 
concept  carnivora  ;  still  higher  to  mammalia  ;  and  so  on  to  animal ; 
till  at  length  we  end  in  thing  or  being.  And  here  we  have  an  ab- 
stract concept  of  the  highest  order.  Now  it  is  perfectly  obvious 
that,  at  every  stage  of  advancement  in  this  hierarchy  of  concepts, 
what  is  gained  iu  one  direction  is  lost  in  the  other.     At  every  j-tago 
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the  concept  is  moro  difficult  to  be  realized.  Almost  any  cbild 
would  shrink  from  the  attempt  to  ascend  the  scale.  And  yet  how 
often  children  must  use  such  terms  as  beinp,  science,  art,  etc.,  if  they 
learn  the  definitions  contained  in  books ! 

Now  in  the  judgment  of  mature  minds  it  is  the  peculiar  merit  of 
a  text-book  or  treatise,  that  it  is  comprehensive ;  that  is,  that  its 
terms  are  so  abstract  as  so  embrace  the  whole  subject.  And  to  a 
thoroughly  disciplined  mind,  the  test  of  an  authors  skill  is  his 
nice  adjustment  of  these  abstract  terms.  Hence  you  hear  the  com- 
mendation, "  I  admire  the  comprehensiveness  of  his  rules  and  defi- 
nitions." This  is  a  commendation  for  any  text-book.  And  that 
which  makes  it  so  good  for  the  scholar  is  what  makes  it  so  bad  for 
the  child.  lie  commits  <he  beautifully  comprehensive  terms  to  the 
memory,  but  nothing  to  the  understanding,  simply  because  he  has 
never  been  able  to  ascend  the  lofty  scale  of  abstractions  sufficiently 
hiijh  to  reacli  the  meaninix. 

xVll  philosopliy  unites  in  condemning  the  practice  of  descending 
with  children  so  deep  into  concrete  forms  as  to  draw  out  distinc- 
tions and  terms  which  belonfj  to  science.  Such  work  should  be 
postponed. 

What  philosophy  is  that  which  would  bid  a  child  pass  to  the 
other  extreme,  and  bqar  in  his  memory  for  years  the  names  of  con- 
ceptions which  can  be  realized  only  by  ascending  through  a  contin- 
ued series  of  abstractions  ? 

The  true  ])hiIosophy  would  seem  to  be  to  begin  with  the  concrete 
forms  around  us,  and  while  we  should  be  cj^reful  on  the  one  hand 
not  to  penetrate  too  deep  in  our  search  of  individual  attributes  and 
characteristics,  wc  sliould  be  equally  careful,  on  the  other  hand,  not 
to  rise  too  hinrh  into  the  remons  of  abstract  thoujjht,  but  advance  in 
both  directions  as  the  gi-owing  capacities  of  the  leamer  will  admit. 

With  this  aspect  of  our  conceptions,  let  us  examine  the  several 
arguments  for  committing  to  memory  abstract  statements  as  yet  not 
understood. 

That  the  committing  to  memory  of  such  statements  does  furnish 
employment  for  the  children  all  will  admit.  That  the  employment 
is  a  ffood  one  is  n<>t  so  clear.  Yet  it  is  better  than  none — always 
preferable  to  unmitigated  idleness.  Ragged  and  hungry  children 
had  better  be  em|)loyed  in  providing  food  and  clothing  for  their 
prospective  wants  at  the  period  of  n)aturity  rather  than  be  allowed 
to  roam  the  streets  without  occupation.  But  in  looking  upon  their 
present  pressing  needs,  you  could  but  exclaim  at  the  misfortune 
of  their  lot,  when  all  around  them  the  most  attracting  fields,  with 
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rewards^  for  present  use,  were  inviting  them  to  labor.  So  it  is  in 
school.  Children  may  be  fiilly  occupied  upon  concrete  forms  which 
are  fitted  for  present  use,  will  contribute  to  their  iutcllootual  growth, 
and  will  give  zest  and  enjoyment  at  the  same  time,  and  aid  them  in 
rising  to  the  simpler  abstractions. 

As  to  the  second  argument,  that  the  act  of  committing  to  memory 
even  words  is  an  exercise  of  the  memory.  AVe  admit  it,  but  can 
not  call  it  a  good  one.  IIow  much  better  the  exercise  would  be  if 
at  the  same  time  thoughts  wore  understood;  how  nmoli  more  read- 
ily the  memory  would  retain  the  expressions  themselves ;  how  much 
more  philosophical  and  natural  the  associations ;  how  much  more 
healthful  the  habits  which  would  ensue ;  and  how  needless  the  prac- 
tice when  the  children  can  just  as  well  be  required  to  commit  what 
they  understand! 

Id  respect  to  the  cultivation  of  language  enough  has  already  been 
said.  No  more  unphilosophical  or  inetfectual  method  could  be 
adopted  than  to  force  upon  the  memory  even  the*  cluiicest  expres- 
sions if  they  convey  no  thought.  ' 

It  is  true  that  mere  expressions  may  be  retained  in  the  memory, — 
and  it  is  also  tnie  that  they  may,  after  a  time,  yield  their  ajipropri- 
ate  meaning, — but  admitting  this,  how  much  better  it  wouM  bo  for 
children  to  commit  to  memory  what  they  can  understand,  what  will 
administer  to  their  present  growth !  Besides,  the  habits  of  retain- 
•  ing  in  the  mind  undigested  expressions  has,  in  one  rospe«'t,  a  most 
pernicious  effect.  The  mind  becomes  hardened  into  a  state  of  intel- 
lectual indifference  as  to  the  meaning  of  words — a  kind  of  mental 
dyspepsia  which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  eradicate.  Then,  again, 
instead  of  faint  glimmerings  of  the  true  meaning,  children  are  (juitc 
as  apt  to  attach  to  abstract  expressions  fanciful,  inappropriate,  or 
absurd  significations,  whicl^  haunt  and  annoy  them  up  to  mature  life. 
In  all  this  we  refer  to  expressions  wholly  beyond  their  capacity. 

The  time  will  come  when  children  must  deal  with  abstract  thouglit 
presented  in  text-books ;  when  instead  of  passing  from  objects  to 
terms,  from  verities  to  statements,  the  order  must  be  roversiMl ;  they 
must  interpret  terms,  verify  statements;  in  other  words,  draw 
thoughts  from  books.  And  this  is  an  important  part  of  school 
training.  If  wisely  arranged,  their  studies  will  lie  within  their 
reach.  The  thoughts,  though  abstract,  will  not  be  found  so  high  in 
the  scale  of  conceptions  as  to  be  wholly  beyond  their  ^-apar-ity, — 
though  higher,  it  may  be,  than  they  have  as  yet  asrciidcd.  Siiall 
they  commit  the  statements  of  such  thoughts  to  nu^mory  ?  That  is, 
in  preparing  their  lessons  from  books,  if  some  pansag^'H  Khali  not  bo 
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understood  at  tlic  time,  sball  they,  notirithstanding,  be  learned  for 
discussion  at  the  time  of  recitation  ? 

In  many  cases  wc  should  most  certainly  say  yes ;  not  because,  in- 
trinsically, it  is  always  the  best  thing  for  the  learner,  but  from  the 
necessities  of  the  case,  and  because  the  struggle  for  possible  thought, 
witli  the  assurance  that  ultimate  victory  is  near  at  hand,  is  always 
salntar}'.  And  liere  the  skillful  teacher  will  hold  the  problem  before 
the  learner  in  such  a  way  that  the  relief  itself  shall  be  the  reward  of 
effort ;  and  this  leads  directly  to  the  answer  of  the  fifth  point.  The 
struggle  will  be  healthful  only  when  the  thought  is  within  the  pu- 
pil's reach.  Otherwise  it  will  lead  to  discouragement  or  utter 
prostration. 

We  come  now  to  consider  a  point  which  is  strongly  urged,  espe- 
cially by  those  of  a  conservative  tendency, — namely,  that  the  masterly 
thoughts  of  gifted  minds,  even  though  not  understood,  have  the 
beneficial  effoct  of  inspiring  reverence  for  standard  authority,  and  in 
checking  shallowness  and  conceit.  Be  it  so.  These  are  qualities 
that  should  receive  the  teacher's  attention ;  the  one  to  be  cultivated, 
the  other  suppressed.  Every  teacher  should  watch  with  jealous  care 
aU  moral  dcveloj>mcnts.  But  in  a  question  of  intellectual  culture, 
let  us  not  sutfor  any  incidental  issue  to  turn  our  thoughts  from  the 
main  question. 

Children  and  adults  will,  on  all  sides,  come  in  contact  with  both 
the  uncomprehcnded  and  incomprehensible.  Providence  has  placed 
us  in  the  mi<lst  of  the  vast  and  the  sublimely  great.  We  can  not 
avoid  being  awe-struck  and  humbled.  If,  nevertheless,  the  young 
will  persist  in  their  conceits,  administer  whole  pages  of  Butler's 
Analogy,  but  do  it,  just  as  a  physician  administers  colchicum,  for 
the  purpose  of  depletion, — not  to  promote  physical  growth.  In  the 
processes  of  teaching  the  young  to  comprehend  thought,  we  should 
never  sacrifice  time  and  strength  by  beginning  with  the  highly  ab- 
stract and  diflicult.  The  principles  on  this  point  have  already  been 
laid  down. 

We  come  now  to  the  final  question : — ^Does  the  plan  pursued  at 
Oswego  conform  to  these  general  principles  ? 

We  answer  unhesitatingly — in  the  main  it  does.  It  may  not  be 
right  in  all  its  philosophy,  or  in  all  its  practice.  Whether  the  prac- 
tice is  better  than  the  philosophy,  or  the  philosophy  than  the  prac- 
tice, we  will  not  pretend  to  say.  Neither  is  it  our  object  or  purpose 
to  appear  as  champions  of  the  system,  to  defend  it  against  attacks, 
or  to  cover  up  what  is  faulty.  We  simply  appear  to  report  it,  and 
our  opinions  upon  it,  so  far  as  the  examinations  of  one  week  will 
enable  us  to  do. 
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OSWEQO  STBTKX  OF  OBJECT  TEACillKO. 

But  what  is  the  Oswego  system  ?  The  schools  of  the  city — a 
city  of  some  twenty-throe  thousand  inhabitants — are  divided  into 
four  grades — Primary,  Junior,  Senior,  and  High — corresponding  to 
the  Primary,  Secondary  or  Intcnnediate,  Grammar,  and  iligh  schools 
of  other  cities.  Besides  these  grades,  there  is  an  unclassified  school 
continued  through  tlic  year,  to  meet  the  wants  of  pupils  who  arc  not 
well  adapted  to  the  graded  schools;  and  yet  another  kept  in  winter, 
to  accommodate  those  who  can  attend  only  during  that  season. 
Each  grade  is  subdivided  into  classes  named  in  the  order  of  rank 
from  the  lowest,  0,  B,  A.  Something  like  the  object  systi»m  was 
introduced  in  1859.  But  in  1861  these  peculiar  features  were  more 
fully  developed.  Previous  to  the  last  date  the  schools  were  in  ses- 
sion six  hours  per  day.  Since  that  time  the  daily  sessions  have 
been  shortened  one  hour  in  all  the  schools. 

The  peculiar  system  called  tlie  "  object  system  "  was  introduced 
at  first  into  only  the  Primary  grade.  In  1861  it  had  gained  so 
much  favor  with  the  School  Board,  that  a  Trainino:  School  was  ea- 
tablished  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Jones,  from  the  Home  and 
Colonial  Institution,  Ijondon.  At  present  the  system  has  reached 
the  Junior  schools,  and  now  prevails  throughout  the  two  lower 
grades. 

The  Training  School,  which  forms  a  prominent  feature  of  the  sys- 
tem, is  at  present  established  m  the  Fourth  Ward  school  building. 
Besides  the  Training  School,  this  building  contains  a  city  Primary 
with  its  classes  A,  B,  C, — a  Junior  A,  B,  C,  and  a  Senior  A,  B,  C. 
Each  Primary  and  each  Junior  school  throughout  the  city  is  pro- 
vided with  a  permanent  principal  and  permanent  assistant  for  each 
of  the  classes.  In  the  Fourth  Ward  schools,  however,  only  one 
assistant  is  permanently  appointed.  The  place  of  the  second  as- 
sistant is  supplied  from  the  Training  School.  The  exercises  in 
these  two  grades  are  the  same  throughout  the  city, — except  in  the 
building  of  the  Training  School,  where  additional  exercises,  here- 
after to  be  described,  are  introduced.  In  this  building,  then,  we 
shall  find  the  ordinary  lessons  in  *'  Object  Teaching,''  as  well  as  the 
peculiar  lessons  of  the  Training  School.  Let  us  enter  any  Primary 
school  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  with  the  0  class  at  the  age  of 
five,  fresh  from  home  life,  for  the  first  time  to  enter  upon  school 
duties.  They  come  with  their  slates  and  pencils — and  this  is  all. 
Their  first  exercise  is  not  to  face  the  alphabet  arranged  in  vertical 
or  horizontal  column,  and  echo  the  names  of  the  letters  after  the 
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teacher  in  response  to  the  question, — "  What  is  that  f ' — a  question 
the  teacher  knows  they  can  not  answer,  and,  therefore,  ought  not 
to  ask.  But  some  familiar  object — one  of  the  boys  of  tlie  class,  it 
may  be — is  placed  before  them,  and  called  upon  to  raise  his  hand — 
the  class  do  the  same.  This  is  beginning  with  the  known.  Then 
he  is  called  upon  to  raise  his  right  hand.  This  may  be  an  advance 
into  the  obscurely  known ;  the  class  do  the  same  if  they  can  make 
the  proper  distinction ;  if  not,  the  first  lesson  marks  clearly  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  right  hand  and  the  left.  Something  real  and 
tangible  is  done.  The  children  can  now  distinguish  between  the 
right  ear  and  the  left  ear,  the  right  eye  and  the  left  eye.  Here  is 
acquired  knowledge  applied. 

But  what  of  their  slates?  The  teacher  may  first  give  a  lesson — 
practical,  of  course — on  the  use  of  the  slate  and  pencil.  Standing 
at  the  blackboard,  she  utters  the  sound  represented  by  some  letter, 
as  /.  The  class  utters  it.  They  repeat  it  till  the  sound  becomes  a 
distinct  object  to  the  ear.  She  then  prints  upon  the  board  the  let- 
ter t.  This  becomes  an  object  to  the  eye.  She  points  to  it  and 
gives  the  sound — they  repeat  the  sound.  She  points  again — they 
repeat.  She  gives  the  sound — they  point.  Two  objects  are  associ- 
ated, Xow  in  their  seats  the  letter  t  is  to  be  made  upon  their  slates 
till  the  next  lesson  is  given.  In  this  second  lesson  an  advance  is 
made  upon  the  parts  of  the  human  body,  or  another  sound, — as  the 
short  sound  of  a  is  given,  then  the  character  as  before.  Now  the 
two  sounds  are  put  together, — then  the  two  letters.  Two  objects  are 
combimdj  and  we  have  the  word  at.  But  before  this  lesson  is  given 
the  children  go  through  with  a  series  of  physical  exercises.  Perhaps, 
next,  the  whole  class  is  sent  to  the  sides  of  the  room.  Here  is  a 
narrow  shelf  answering  both  as  a  table  and  a  ledge  to  the  black- 
board. Under  this  are  apartments  containing  beans.  The  children 
take  them  one  by  one  and  count.  They  arrange  them  in  sets  of 
two  or  three,  etc.  They  unite  one  and  one — that  is,  bean  to  bean 
— one  and  two,  etc.  They  take  away  one  from  two,  one  from  three, 
and  so  on.  They  now  return  to  their  seats  and  make  marks  upon 
their  slates  to  take  the  place  of  the  beans.  In  short,  this  Primary 
room  is  a  busy  workshop — not  one  idle  moment. 

One  year  is  passed  in  this  manner.  The  children  have  learned 
many  useful  lessons ;  have  mastered  a  set  of  Reading  Cards ; — have 
learned  to  spell  many  words  involving  the  short  sounds  of  the  vow- 
els and  most  of  the  consonants.  They  have  lessons  on  form  and 
color;  on  place  and  size;  on  drawing,  or  moral  conduct;  and  these 
are  changed  once  in  two  weeks. 
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TLcy  arc  now  promoted  to  the  B  class.  They  commence  reading 
from  the  primer.  They  can  write  upon  their  slates  and  form  tables. 
They  have  object  lessons  more  difficult  and  more  interesting.  They 
can  read  the  statement  of  the  facts  developed  as  they  are  drawn  off 
upon  the  board.  They  can  write  them  themselves.  They  now 
learn  to  make  their  own  record  of  facts  upon  their  slates.  Their 
written  work  is  examined  and  criticised.  They  read  their  own 
statements,  and  do  it  with  ease  and  naturalness,  because  the 
thoughts  are  their  own.  They  learn  to  represent  numbers  with 
figures.  They  make  out  numerical  tables  for  addition  and  subtrac- 
tion, not  by  copying,  but  by  actual  combinations  with  beans  or 
otherwise.  They  thus  realize  these  tables.  In  short,  a  mingling 
of  object  lessons  with  writing,  spelling,  reading,  singing,  physical 
exercise,  adding,  subtracting,  multiplying,  dividing,  elementary 
geography,  and  natural  history,  occupies  their  attention  through 
the  first  three  years.  All  the  lessons  are  given  objectively.  The 
children  realize  what  they  learn  ;  and  this  is  not  the  mere  theory  of 
the  system — it  is,  in  the  main,  the  actual  working  of  the  plan. 
Tlie  schools  are  not  all  equally  good.  The  tcachei-s  are  not  all 
equally  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  system.  There  were  failures. 
There  were  misconceptions  of  the  objects  aimed  at,  and  misconcep- 
tions of  the  method  of  reaching  it.  There  were  given  lessons  which 
were  superior,^-even  brilliant.    Others  were  fair, — perhaps  moderate. 

In  the  Junior  grade  similar  but  more  advanced  lessons  arc  given, 
until  the  pupils  are  prepared  for  the  Senior  schools,  where  these  pe- 
culiar characteristics  cease.  As  to  the  time  occupied  by  these  pe- 
culiar lessons,^-or  general  exercises, — it  should  be  said  that  two  ex- 
ercises per  day  are  given  of  from  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes  each  in  the 
Primary  schools,  and  one  only  in  the  Junior.  And  yet  be  it  re- 
membered that  all  the  exercises  in  the  ordinary  school  work  are 
intended  to  be  true  object  lessons. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  the  Training  School.  Here,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  are  regular  Primary  and  Junior  schools  under  per- 
manent teachers,  who  act  the  part  both  of  model  teachers,  and  crit- 
ics before  the  members  of  the  Normal  School — or  Training  class. 
Tlie  members  of  this  class  become  alternately  pupils  and  teachers, 
known  under  the  name  of  pupil-teachers.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
term  they  are  assigned  to  act  as  assistants  one  half-day  and  as  pu- 
pils the  other,  alternating  with  each  other  during  the  term,  so  that 
each  may  go  through  every  exercise.  The  regular  teacher  gives  a 
lesson  to  the  class.  The  assistants  obser\'e  and  mark  the  methods 
as  models  for  imitation  both  as  respects  the  steps  in  the  lesson,  and 
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the  management  of  the  class  under  instruction.  One  of  the  assist- 
ants— a  pupil-teacher — next  gives  a  lesson.  She  is  now  under  a 
double  criticism;  first,  from  her  equals — the  other  pupil-teachers 
present ;  and  second,  from  the  regular  teacher.  She  is  not  doing 
fictitious^  but  real  teaching.  She  has  not  first  to  imagine  that  a 
class  of  adults  is  a  class  of  children,  and  then  she  is  to  give  a  speci- 
men lesson.  Nor  has  she  a  class  of  specimen  children.  She  has  a 
class  of  children  sent  to  school  for  real  purposes,  by  parents  who 
entertain  other  views  than  to  have  their  sons  and  daughters  made 
mere  subjects  for  experimenting. 

There  is  work  under  the  feeling  of  responsibility,  with  all  the 
natural  desire  to  succeed — nay,  to  excel.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  merits  or  demerits  of  her  lesson  will  be  pretty  surely 
made  known  to  her. 

The  superiority  of  this  plan  over  any  other  for  Normal  training 
is  obvious.  Some  of  these  pupil-teachers  evinced  great  presence  of 
mind  and  no  little  skill. 

But  now  the  scene  changes;  these  pupil-teachers  return  to  the 
room  of  the  Training  class,  and  their  places  are  supplied  by  the 
retiring  set.  In  this  room  the  theor}'  of  teaching  is  discussed,  and 
exemplified  by  practical  lessons  given  by  the  Normal  teachers  to 
small  classes  of  children  brought  in  from  the  Primary  or  Junioi 
grades.  These  lessons  are  to  be  drawn  off  by  the  class  and  exam- 
ined as  illustrations  of  the  theory.  Then,  again,  a  pupil  is  called 
upon  to  give  a  lesson  to  a  similar  class, —  while  both  the  Training 
class  and  teacher  act  as  critics.  The  points  of  excellence  and  of 
defect  are  freely  discussed,  and  practical  hints  as  to  the  method  of 
the  lesson,  its  effect  upon  the  class,  etc.,  etc.,  arc  freely  given. 
Under  this  kind  of  training  a  most  efficient  corps  of  teachers  is 
prepared  to  fill  all  vacancies,  and  give  increased  vitality  to  the 
schools  throughout  the  city. 

Tlie  system  has  been  modified  from  time  to  time  as  new  sugges- 
tions have  come  up,  or  as  theoretic  plans  have  been  tested.  Farther 
experience  will  undoubtedly  result  in  other  changes. 

The  lessons  in  the  English  language  had  some  points  of  great 
merit. 

The  habit  of  writing  exercises  by  all  the  pupils  every  hour  of  the 
day  can  not  fail  to  secure  ease  of  expression  with  the  pen.  And 
with  the  incessant  care  that  is  practiced  at  the  outset  by  the  teach- 
ers to  secure  neatness  and  order  in  the  writing,  correctness  in  tlio 
use  of  capitals  and  punctuation  marks,  accuracy  of  expression  and 
faultless  spelling,  is  laying  a  most  excellent  foundation  for  a  high 
order  of  scholarship. 
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The  opj-MMiucIty  f>r  ouliivatinc  oorroot  habits  of  oonvorMition, 
which  i*  a^c-rded  during  the  object  lessons,  does  more  than  any 
other  one  tliir.g  to  promote  a  g^.»od  use  of  lan»jiiiure  in  speaking. 
The  cLildren  are  uttering  living  thought  and  not  text-lHH>k  Inngnago. 
Their  own  habits  of  of  using  words  come  out  conspicuously,  and  are 
made  subjects  of  cultivation. 

The  more  formal  lessons  in  language  were,  in  the  main,  admirably 
conducted.  Here  the  teacher  made  use  of  objects  pn\<ient,  or  the 
conceptions  of  familiar  objects  absent,  and  accepted  for  the  time 
any  or  all  of  the  various  expressions  employed  by  the  pupils  to 
eDumerate  their  ideas  of  the  same  action  or  event.  Then  came  the 
question  of  a  final  choice  among  them  all.  A  box  was  move«l  aloni; 
the  table,  and  the  children  gave — **  The  box  moves,  is  ;)m.vAo/,  t* 
fhoved,  slides,  -etc."  A  very  lai^  majority  chose  the  expression 
''slidesr 

Occasionally  the  sentences  and  forms  of  expression  had  a  bookish 
aspect,  and  lacked  spontaneousness ;  and  there  wen*  enough  of 
these,  if  captiously  seized  upon,  to  make  the  metluxl  appear  ridicu- 
lous. So  again  expressions  and  terms  were  somotimos  evolved, 
which  would  not  be  out  of  place  in  a  scientific  treatise.  These 
were  accepted  of  course.  But  if  used  too  frequently,  tliey  would 
seem  like  the  coat  of  a  young  man  placed  upon  a  mere  boy.  These, 
however,  at  most  were  but  spots  on  the  face  of  the  sun.  The  whole 
plan  was  admirable  in  theory  and  in  practice. 

The  spelling  exercises  were  multiplied  and  varied.  The  chil- 
dren had  regular  spelling  lessons.  They  wrote  words  upt>n  tho 
shite.  They  wrote  on  the  board.  They  spelled  orally  ft»r  tho 
teacher  when  she  wrote,  and  thoy  spelled  on  all  occasions. 

On  the  whole,  the  view  which  Mr.  Camp,  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Schools  for  the  State  of  Connecticut,  a  member  of  this  Com- 
mittee, gives  of  his  obscn*ations  on  Objc^ct  Teaching,  were  fully  con- 
firmed here.  lie  says: — "Having  had  an  opportunity  to  observe 
the  methods  pursued  in  Object  Teaching  in  Boston,  Mjiss.,  Oswego, 
N.  Y.,  Patterson,  N.  J.,  and  at  Toronto  and  Montreal,  Canada,  and 
in  connection  with  other  methods  in  some  other  places,  I  will,  at 
your  request,  give  the  results  as  they  appeared'  to  me.  WlnMicver 
this  system  has  been  confined  to  elementary  instruction,  and  ha« 
been  employed  by  skillful,  thorough  teachers,  in  unfolding  and  dis- 
ciplining the  faculties,  in  fixing  the  attention,  and  awakening  thought, 
it  has  been  successful.  I*upils  trained  under  this  system  havo 
evinced  more  of  quickness  and  accuracy  of  perception,  canjful  ob- 
servation, and  a  correctness  of  judgment  which  results  from  a(!curato 
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discrimination  and  proper  comparisons.  They  have  seemed  much 
better  acqnaintcd  with  the  works  of  nature,  and  better  able  to  un- 
derstand allusions  to  nature,  art,  and  social  life,  as  found  in  books. 
But  when  *  Object  Lessons '  have  been  made  to  supplant  the  use  of 
books  in  higher  instruction,  or  when  scientific  knowledge  has  been 
the  principal  object  sought  in  these  lessons,  the  system  has  not  been 
successful,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  obsen'e  the  results." 

In  conclusion  it  should  be  said,  that  it  is  no  small  commendation 
of  the  system,  that  all  the  ground  formerly  gone  over  in  the  two 
lower  grades  is  accomplished  now  in  the  same  time,  and  that  in 
daily  sessions  of  five  hours  instead  of  six.  The  plan  renders  school 
life  to  the  little  children  far  less  irksome  than  before.  The  teachers 
generally,  who  have  adopted  and  practiced  it,  give  it  their  unquali- 
fied approval,  The  Board  of  Education  and  their  intelligent  and 
indefatigable  Superintendent  see  no  cause  to  return  to  the  old  meth- 
ods, but,  on  the  contrary,  are  more  and  more  pleased  with  its  prac- 
tical working.  That  tlie  citizens  of  a  town,  in  former  years  not 
specially  noted  for  literaryx)r  educational  progress,  should  from  year 
to  year  sustain  and  encourage  it,  nay,  take  an  honest  pride  in  in- 
creasing the  facilities  for  carr}'ing  it  forward,  is  proof  positive  that 
it  has  intrinsic  merit.  And  finally,  that  the  State  of  New  York 
should  make  ample  provision  to  support  its  Training  School,  shows 
that  the  thinking  men  of  the  State  see  in  the  system  something 
more  than  mere  tinsel  and  outward  show. 
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■T  RICHABD  SDWABD8,  A.  M, 

Pretideot  of  the  IllinoU  Normal  UniTenity. 


In  this  country  we  arc  jealous  of  government.  Our  political  no- 
tions are  in  a  great  measure  derived  from  the  maxims  of  Jcfterson, 
one  of  wLich  was  that,  other  things  being  equal,  that  government 
is  best  which  governs  least.  Tliis  wholesome  rule  we  are  inclined 
to  carry  to  its  full  extent.  So  that  every  new  function  assumed  by 
the  powers  in  authority  at  once  startles  us,  and  quickens  our  sense 
of  incipient  tyranny  into  an  almost  preternatural  degree  of  intensity. 
We  insist  that  the  individual,  to  perfect  his  happiness,  needs  only 
letting  alone.  Tliat  all  those  enterj)rises  necessar}'  to  the  iniprove- 
raent  of  the  man,  and  the  development  of  society,  will  grow  up  of 
themselves  when  the  time  for  tliem  comes.  And  that  it  is  an  im- 
pertinent interference  on  the  part  of  the  government,  State  or  na- 
tional, to  inaugurate  and  carry  forward  any  new  enterprise,  simply 
because  it  seems  to  hold  out  the  promise  of  being  a  public  benefit. 
Wc  do  not  ask  the  government  to  make  us  healthy  or  wealthy  or 
wise.  All  wc  require  of  it  is  protection  while  we  are  making  our- 
selves so.  And  there  are  no  doubt  those  among  us  wlio  would  in- 
dignantly forego  health  and  wisdom,  whatever  they  might  do  in  re- 
spect to  the  other,  rather  than  empower  the  government  to  be  their 
benefactor. 

And  this  extreme  jealousy  of  delegated  authority  is,  in  a  republic, 
a  wholesome  sentiment.  Tyranny  gathers  up  its  powers  under 
specious  pretenses.  And  the  most  common  and  convenient  of  all 
these  is  the  public  good.  It  is  easy  for  a  man  loving  power — and 
what  man  loves  it  not — ^to  persuade  himself,  and  to  attempt  to  per- 
suade otliers,  that  the  public  good  demands  that  he  sliould  be  in- 
trusted with  as  much  of  it  as  possible. 

Now  notwithstanding  this  democratic  tendency  among  our  peo- 
ple, so  strong  has  been  the  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  universal 
intelligence  among  us,  that  in  most  of  our  States — and  those  the 
most  democratic — there  has  been  established,  bv  State  authoritv,  a 
system  of  free  schools,  wliich  furnishes  the  sole  means  of  culture  to 
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an  immense  majority  of  our  citizens.  By  the  exercise  of  a  wise 
discretion  we  have  refrained,  in  this  matter  of  education,  from  push- 
ing the  jealousy  of  government  to  its  extremest  verge.  For  we  have 
seen  that  such  a  course  if  not  suicidal  to  us  as  a  republic,  would  be 
at  least  highly  injurious.  The  State  that  educates  all  its  children 
supplies  the  arms  with  which  they  may  successfully  defend  them- 
selves against  its  own  illegal  assumptions  of  power.  In  any  aspect 
of  the  case,  a  system  of  free  schools,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
State,  comes  to  more  than  it  costs.  It  imparts  more  freedom  than 
it  takes  away,  and  in  addition,  secures  to  the  million  all  the  in- 
creased manliness  and  all  the  higher  and  nobler  sources  of  happi- 
ness that  result  from  culture. 

Of  course  it  follows  from  this.that  the  more  perfect  the  culture  is, 
the  greater  is  the  gain — in  freedom,  in  happiness,  and  in  manhood. 
Every  State,  therefore,  in  which  the  people  are  to  rule,  ought,  as  a 
means  of  enlarging  the  freedom  and  improving  the  character  of  that 
people,  to  establish  a  system  of  free  schools,  and  to  make  that  sys- 
tem as  perfect  as  it  can  be  made. 

By  what  measures  this  perfection  can  be  most  nearly  attained  is 
a  question  for  enlightened  supervision  to  decide.  It  belongs  to  the 
department  of  educational  statesmanship — a  department  which, 
after  having  been  neglected  for  centuries,  is  now  just  beginning  to 
receive  some  attention.  At  present,  however,  we  have  to  do  with 
only  one  of  these  measures  or  instrumentalities — that  of  Normal 
Schools  or  Teachers'  Seminaries.  And  we  wish  to  show  that  what- 
ever reasons  may  be  assigned  for  the  establishment  by  the  State  of 
free  schools,  may  be  urged  with  equal  force  in  favor  of  the  support, 
by  the  same  authority,  of  institutions  for  the  proper  training  of 
tecichers  for  these  schools.  The  success  of  a  school  depends  more 
upon  the  character  and  qualifications  of  the  teacher  than  upon  any 
one  other  circumstance,  or  perhaps  all  other  circumstances  combined. 
So  important,  relatively,  is  this  clement  of  success,  that  the  com- 
monly received  adage — "As  is  teacher  so  is  the  school,"  ignores  all 
other  elements.  Hence,  whatever  improves  the  teacher  improves 
the  school  more  efficiently  and  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  same 
end  can  be  otherwise  attained.  So  that  Normal  Scliools,  in  some 
.form,  become  the  most  efficient  possible  agency  in  improving  edu- 
cation. And  as  the  necessity  of  special  training  to  the  teacher  is 
not,  as  I  understand,  a  part  of  the  present  question,  this  point  shall 
be  passed  without  argument.  We  assume  the  necessity  of  such 
training,  even  if  it  is  not  proved  by  the  suggestions  just  thrown  out. 
Tlic  only  question  that  remains  is,  whether  this  training  shall  be 
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furnislieJ  by  the  authority  and  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  or 
whether  it  shall  bo  left  to  private  enterprise  to  impart  it. 

By  the  authority  and  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  wo  say,  by  all 
meflns.  First,  because  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State,  having  established 
free  schools,  to  ^e  that  they  accomplish  the  end  for  which  they 
were  instituted.  Shall  the  State,  with  lavish  hand,  e\]>end  its  mil- 
lions for  builtliiig  Si^-hool-houses  and  paying  teachers,  and  shall  it 
withhoM  the  paltry  thousands  needed  to  make  this  largo  expenditure 
efficient  f  Is  it  democratic  to  compel  the  people  to  tax  themselves 
so  freely  for  the  I'aying  of  teachers'  wages,  and  is  it  undemocratic 
to  take  measure.  3  f  »r  making  the  article  they  get  in  exchange  worth 
what  is  paid  for  it  ?  Does  not  the  authority  to  hiaugnrate  and  es- 
tablish so  important  and  costly  an  enterprise  im]>ly  nil  the  authority 
necessarv  for  carrvins:  it  to  a  successful  issue  ?  Even  the  Constitu- 
tion  of  the  United  States,  so  famous  as  an  instrument  bestowing 
only  restricted  powers,  seems  to  recognize  the  principle  for  which 
we  arc  contending,  by  an  express  declaration,  that  the  national  leg- 
islature shall  possess  all  power  necessary  for  carrying  into  execution 
the  specially  granted  ones. 

Is  it  thought  that  State  agency  is  not  demanded  here,  and  that 
the  necesMty  for  good  teachers  will  be  supplied  as  the  need  of  coats 
and  houses  is  supplied?  That  the  force  of  competition  will  urge 
private  institutions  forward  to  excellence  in  the  preparation  of 
teachers  ?  That  the  whole  matter  had  better  be  left  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  law  of  demand  and  supply  ? 

This,  to  a  considerable  degree,  is  undeniably  true.  Earnest  and 
laborious  men  have  sometimes  clearly  seen  the  public  necessities  in 
this  respect,  and  with  vast  energy  have  sought  by  private  enter- 
prises to  meet  them.  And  such  men  and  such  efforts  are  ever  to  be 
held  in  honorable  remembrance.  In  this  way  great  good  has  been 
accomplished.  But  the  course  of  institutions  thus  established  has 
usually  been  temporary.  It  takes  the  glowing  zeal  of  their  self- 
sacrificing  founders  to  keep  the  fires  alive  in  them.  In  the  hands 
of  less  enthusiastic  or  less  far-seeing  successors  they  have  faded 
away.  And  this,  because  that  in  the  adjustment  of  the  social  influ- 
ences, there  is  no  way  of  makitig  such  institutions  self-sustaining. 
They  always  involve  a  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  some  one.  There 
must  be  something  thrown  in  to  balance  the  forces,  and  that  is  com- 
monly in  the  shape  of  extra  labor  and  unpaid-for  enthusiasm  on  the 
part  of  him  who  undertakes  the  enterprise.  And  this  inequality 
must  always  subsist,  as  long  as  teachers,  fledged  and  unfledgcdi 
continue  poor. 
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Now  it  seems  eminently  proper  that  the  State  with  its  ample  to* 
soarces  and  powers  should  bear  the  burden  of  equalizing  these 
forces — should  make  it  possible  to  secure  the  best  attainable  results, 
without  an  unreasonable  demand  upon  the  time  and  energies  of 
those  who  teach  the  incipient  teachers. 

But  these  are  rare  cases  in  which  private  institutions  are  able  and 
willing  fully  and  efficiently  to  do  the  work  of  educating  teachers 
for  the  public  schools.     Usually  it  may  be  assumed  that  every  pri- 
vate institution   has  a  chief  purpose  of  its  own,  with  which  the 
proper  accomplishment  of  this  work   is  incompatible.     Taking  a 
survey  of  these  schools  of  all  grades  from  those  noble  accumulations 
of  the  wealth  and  learning  of  centuries  which  dignify  and  illumine 
the  older  States  of  our  Union,  and  which  have  been  so  powerful  in 
protecting  our  liberties  as  well  as  advancing  our  civilization — down 
to  the  newest  venture  of  the  most  peripatetic  Yankee  at  the  foot  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  taking  a  general  sun-ey  of  all  these  institu- 
tions, what  do  we  find  ?     Certainly  no  adequate  provision  for  training 
teachers.     Where  is  the  college  or  seminary,  or  even  the  professor- 
ship, devoted  to  this  purpose,  and  sufficiently  endowed  ?      Some- 
where in  the  glorious  future,  we  hope ;  certainly  not  in  the  active 
present.     And  this  is  not  surprising.     The  educated  merchant,  in 
the  enjoyftient  of  his  millions,  remembers,  with  an  active  gratitude, 
the  Alma  Mater  whose  kindly  care  fostered  his  noblest  manhood. 
The  statesman,  at  the  height  of  a  brilliant  power,  is  not  foi^etful 
of  the  fountain  at  which  he  drank  in  the  wise  and  profound  philos- 
ophy that  secures  his  fame.     Even  the  man  of  science  may,  through 
the  admiration  of  an  appreciating  country,  become  the  controller  of 
princely  subsidies.      But  the  teacher  of  the  public  school — who 
shall  endow  on  his  account  the  place  of  his  education  ?     He  may 
regard  with  the  liveliest  gratitude  the  schools  and  teachers  of  his 
early  years,  but  surely  not  because  the  maxims  they  taught  him 
have  been  coined  into  cash.     Nor  can  the  expression  of  his  grateful 
feelings,  as  a  general  rule,  take  the  form  of  legal  tender.     And  as  to 
the  adventurer  who  relies  upon  his  own  enterprise  and  tact   to 
maintain  a  new  undertaking — is  there  any  thing  to  lead  him  to  take 
for  his  special  patrons  those  who  propose  to  teach  ?     Not  unless,  in 
addition  to  tact  and  enterprise,  he  also  possesses,  in  a  high  degree, 
the  most  persevering  missionary  spirit. 

To  be  sure  the  time  may  come,  and  may  God  speed  its  coming, 
when,  under  the  pressure  of  an  enlightened  public  sentiment,  all  this 
may  be  changed — when  rich  men  in  their  wills,  and  great  men  in 
their  power,  shall  remember  that  in  no  way  can  they  so  eflectually 
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cam  the  gratitude  of  their  coantn*  and  of  posterity,  as  by  contrib- 
Qting  of  their  resources  to  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  mil- 
lions of  our  children.  Indeed,  we  perceU'e  most  cheering  indica- 
tions of  what  the  good  time  coming  will  do  for  the  cause,  in  the  la- 
bors of  the  greatest  naturalist  of  our  country  and  time,  who,  for  the 
mere  sake  of  the  good  he  can  do,  gives  so  freely  of  his  time  and  of 
his  scientific  rifsourccs  to  the  purpose  of  aiding  teachers  to  open  to 
their  pupils  some  of  the  mysteries  of  tlie  natural  world.  And  when 
he  returns  from  his  present  enterprise,  by  which  a  neighboring  con- 
tinent is  to  be  Uid  under  contribution  to  the  scientific  conqueror, 
every  child  in  the  land  may  doubtless  share  in  the  spoils  of  his 
honorable  victory ! 

But  this  is  an  instance  scarcely  more  conspicuous  for  its  value 
than  for  its  singularity,  and  the  proposition  still  remains  true  that 
from  the  ordinary  sources  ^  culture  the  teacher  derives  little  that 
is  available  in  the  way  of  professional  trainiDg.  The  great  want 
that  tJius  exists  must  be  made  good  by  the  State.  No  other  power 
IS  at  present  both  willing  and  able  to  do  it.  The  people  must 
recognize  their  own  necessities,  and  decree  the  supplying  of  them. 
Tlie  State  must  understand  that  its  own  presentation  and  the  hap- 
pincts  of  its  citizens  depend  upon  the  public  schools,  and  that  the 
value  of  these  wili  be  greatly  increased  by  a  pro|)cr  training  of  those 
who  are  to  direct  them ;  and  for  thi«  pari">ose,  let  one  or  more  in- 
stitutions be  established  by  each  member  of  the  national  Union. 

Aad  espedally  should  this  policy  l>e  earnestly  pursued  at  the 
present  time,  when,  by  the  result  of  our  war,  vast  areas  of  territory 
and  multitudes  of  human  beings  are  at  once  thrown  upon  our  hands, 
demanding  of  us  the  culture  that  is  to  lead  them'  to  a  higher  civili- 
zation. A  demand  is  now  making  upoA  the  teaching  power  of  this 
nation  vastly  exceeding  what  has  heretofore  been  met.  Think  for 
one  moment  of  the  raiilioas  of  minds,  enveloped  in  skins  of  all  hues, 
not  black  alone — that  must  be  lifted  up  into  the  light  of  American 
ideas  before  we  have  any  true  democracy  in  the  South.  What  a 
toilsome  lengthened  labor  it  is  to  be  for  somebody  to  "fire  the 
Southern  heart"  with  that  love  of  intellectual  life,  and  that  enthusi- 
asm for  universal  liberty  which  are  essential  to  a  free  community  ! 
What  serene  and  trustful  courage  it  will  require — serene  and  tnist- 
ful,  because  able  to  see  the  glorious  success  that  is  to  come — what 
serene  and  trustful  courage  it  will  require  to  work  for  years  and  de- 
cades in  overcoming  the  sleepiness  induced  by  two  hundred  years 
of  effectual  nursing !  There  never  was  a  time  when  the  nation  so 
much  ueeded  the  very  best  and  highest  teaching,  and  so  much 
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of  it,  as  it  does  to-day.  Onr  higher  civilization  is  to  be  subjected 
to  an  unwonted  strain.  The  question  is  to  be  practically  solved, 
^v'hether  we  can  assimilate  all  this  crude  material  that,  in  the  event 
of  our  failure,  will  be  sure  to  assimilate  us  ?  We  arc  still  in  the 
jaws  of  the  irrepressible  conflict,  and  in  the  great  moral  struggle 
there  is  to  be  a  glorious  victory,  or  a  defeat  most  ignoble  and  de- 
grading— a  victory  that  shall  light  up  the  future  of  our  country  and 
the  world  with  an  ineffable  radiance,  or  a  defeat  that  shall  cast  a 
gloom  over  the  brightest  human  hopes.  How  oi\en  has  it  happened 
when  a  bloody  war  between  two  communities  is  iinished,  and  the 
belligerents  sit  down  side  by  side  to  engage  in  the  work  of  life,  that 
the  conquered  in  battle  becomes  the  conqueror — that  they  who 
were  invincible  in  the  shock  of  arms  yield  before  the  power  of  cul- 
ture, or  luxury,  or  intrigue,  and  are  led  at  will  by  the  very  people 
over  whom  they  lately  triumphed.  How  gloriously  might  the  Greek 
have  exulted,  notwithstanding  the  victories  of  Aemilius  and  Mum- 
mi  us,  when  the  proudest  Romans  sat  at  his  feet  essaying  a  bungling 
imitation  of  Hellenic  Art !  How  sweetly  was  the  Iloman  himself 
revenged  afterwards  upon  the  irresistible  barbarian,  when  he  saw  the 
same  barbarian  enervated  by  Roman  luxury,  circumvented  by  Ro- 
man intrigue,  and  trying  to  school  his  rude  oi"gans  to  the  use  of  the 
Roman  speech ! 

80  here.  Our  viqtory  in  the  war  for  the  Union  must  be  a  double 
victory  or  it  will  be  barren.  There  must  be  a  conquest  of  ideas  aa 
well  as  of  battalions.  The  schoolmaster  must  finish  what  the  sol- 
dier has  so  well  begun.  Free  schools  must  be  planted  wherever 
the  flag  of  the  republic  floats.  Culture  must  be  as  extended  as  the 
right  of  suffrage — and  that  is  absolutely  universal,  except  as  it  shall 
be  limited  by  intelligence.  Wherever  a  mind  is  found  there  must 
tlie  culture  be  supplied. 

And  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  an  unprecedented  expen- 
diture of  all  the  qualities  that  go  to  make  up  the  good  teacher.  For 
this  puipose  we  need  a  multiplication  of  the  instrumentalities  by 
which  good  teachers  are  prepared.  Especially  do  we  need  to  foster 
among  those  entering  upon  the  employment  that  genuine  love  of 
their  work  and  interest  in  it  that  inspire  to  the  highest  achievements. 
Teaching  must  be  regarded  by  them  as  a  noble  profession.  They 
must  view  it  in  its  worthier  connections.  They  must  not  dwell  upon 
its  drawbacks  and  disadvantages — upon  the  thousand  and  one  petty 
annoyances  that  harass  the  teacher — but  upon  the  glorious  end  to 
be  achieved — upon  the  unequaled  value  of  the  uund,  and  upon  the 
enduriug  dignity  of  every  well-directed  effort  for  its  culture.  "  And 
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we  tbink  that  nowhere  can  such  a  spirit  be  so  successfully  fostered 
as  in  a  Normal  School  where  the  great  aim  and  end  is,  the  study 
of  the  question,  how  and  by  what  means  the  work  of  teaching  can 
be  made  effective  ? 

We  Siiy,  then,  most  emphatically,  that  Xoruml  Schools,  witli  their 
distinctive  characteristics,  should  be  established  and  maintained  in 
each  State  at  public  expense. 

And  what  are  these  distinctive  characteristics?  Wherein  and 
how  does  a  Normal  School  differ  from  anv  other  well-conducted  in- 
stitution,  in  which  the  same  subjects  in  the  main  are  taught  f 

First,  we  answer,  it  differs  in  its  aim.  Using,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  same  instruments  as  other  schools,  namely,  treatises  upon  science 
and  language,  it  nevertheless  uses  Uiem  for  purposes  very  diverse.  In 
an  ordinary  school,  the  treatise  on  arithmetic  is  put  into  the  baTids 
of  the  student  in  order  that  he  may  Ifam  arithmetic  ;  in  tlie  Normal 
School,  the  Siime  book  is  used  to  enable  him  to  learn  how  to  tettch 
arithmetic.  In  the  ordinary  school,  the  youth  reads  his  Cicero  with 
the  pirpose  of  learning  the  structure,  vocabulary,  and  po»,ver  of  the 
Latin  language;  the  normal  student  pores  over  the  same  author  that 
he  may  a<]iust  iu  his  mind  a  method  bv  which  he  mav  most  success- 
fully  teach  others  these  things.  Both  use  the  «ime  materials,  ac- 
quire, to  some  extent,  the  same  knowledge,  but  aiming  all  tJie  while 
at  different  ends.  Of  course  it  is  clear  that  one  of  these  objects 
must  prc-suppose  the  accomplishment  of  the  other.  The  proper 
work  of  the  Normal  School  can  not  he  performed  unless  the  miLstery 
of  the  subjects  has  first  been  obtained- 

Because  different  men  have  to  do  with  the  same  object,  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  sight  or  thought  of  it  gives  rise  iu  their  minds 
to  the  same  associations.  To  the  outward  eye  of  the  shipwright 
and  sailor,  the  gallant  ship,  trim  and  taut,  with  canvas  spread,  and 
filled  by  the  friendly  breeze,  is  the  same.  To  both  she  is  an  object 
of  pride  and  admiration,  but  how  different  the  scenes  and  duties  of 
which  she  reminds  the  two !  To  one  she  recalls  the  ship-yard  with 
all  its  belongings — the  stocks,  the  un wrought  materials,  the  weary 
mortising,  sawing,  hammering,  bolt-driving,  caulking,  and  paying. 
He  sees  her  as  she  was  in  the  process  of  combination,  while  as  yet 
her  symmetry'  was  undeveloped,  and  her  beauty  of  line  and  curve 
existed  only  in  the  brain  of  the  master-builder.  To  the  other,  she 
is  a  reminder  of  winds  and  waves,  of  distant  voyages  and  foreign 
cliques,  of  lonely  watches  and  beating  storms,  of  the  midnight  upon 
the  glassy  ocean^nd  under  the  star-decked  heavens.  To  the  builder, 
•he  is,  in  an  important  sense,  an  end ;  his  chief  concern  with  her 
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ceases  ^hen,  for  the  first  time,  her  »ail»  filled,  she  glides^  obedient 
to  the  helm,  over  the  watery  highway.  To  the  mariner,  she  is  a 
means,  bearing  him  up  amid  the  storm,  protecting  him  against  the 
dangers  of  the  deep,  gathering  up  for  him  the  *'  wealth  of  Ormas  and 
of  Ind." 

So  with  the  subjects  of  study  in  school.  To  the  ordinary  student, 
Arithmetic  is  associated,  it  may  be,  with  severe  efforts  at  mastering 
its  principles ;  with  perseverance  and  success,  or  irresolution  and 
fiiilure.  But  to  him  who  is  preparing  to  teach,  it  recalls  the  points 
most  difficult  of  explanationy  and  the  minds  most  difficult  to  reach. 
His  constant  question  is,  not  "  How  can  I  master  this  principle  or 
process ?r  but  "How  will  this  point  seem  to  my  pupils?"  To  one 
it  is  an  end.  His  concern  with  it  ceases  when,  obedient  to  his  wiU, 
its  principles  come  at  call,  and  appear  before  his  mind  luminous  and 
clear.  To  the  other,  it  is  a  means  to  the  training  of  mind.  It  is 
not  enough  for  him  that  his  eye  can  take  in  the  whole  field  and  scan 
the  relation  of  the  parts.  He  must  see  that,  as  an  instrument,  it 
does  the  work — accomplishes  the  result  set  for  it.  To  bim  the 
study  must  culminate  in  an  increase  of  intellectual  and  moral  power 
somewhere.  He  must  sec,  as  the  result  of  it  all,  a  well-developed, 
symmetrical,  human  soul  I 

In  these  schools  the  whole  animus  of  both  teacher  and  pupil  is 
this  idea  of  future  teaching.  Every  plan  is  made  to  conform  to  it. 
Every  measure  proposed  is  tried  by  this  as  a  test.  There  is  no 
other  aim  or  purpose  to  claim  any  share  of  the  mental  energy  of 
either.  It  is  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  schemes  of  study  and  modes 
of  thought. 

And  is  this  distinct  and  separate  aim  in  the  preparatory  seminary 
of  any  value  to  the  novice  ?  Will  he  be  likely,  on  account  of  this, 
to  make  a  better  teacher  than  be  would  without  it^ — ^his  training,  in 
all  other  respects^  being  the  same?  In  answer  to  this  question  we 
say,  most  emphatically,  Yes!  And  in  so  saying  we  doubtless  ex* 
press  the  conviction  of  every  educator  who  has  given  the  subject 
much  thought.  May  we  not  say  that  if  every  scrap  of  educational 
literature  were  to  be  blotted  out ;  if  Comenius  were  to  be  forgotten 
with  all  his  works ;  if  Roger  Ascham  were  to  fade  out  from  the  lit- 
erary horizon ;  if  Pestalozzi  were  to  become  as  a  myth ;  if  the  edu- 
ucational  utterances  of  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Quintilian  were  to  be 
eliminated  from  the  sun  of  human  knowledge ;  if  Horace  Mann, 
with  the  thoughts  and  the  inspiration  he  has  left  us^  were  to  vyiish 
from  book  and  from  memory ;  if  all  this  were  to  happen,  and  if 
nothing  were  to  be  left  the  teacher  and  pupil  in  the  Normal  School 
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but  their  own  thought  and  their  UDaidcd  efforts,  may  we  not  even 
then  say  that  these  institutions,  by  the  mere  force  of  the  fact  that 
their  aim  is  what  it  is,  would  be  not  only  useful  but  necessary — ay, 
all  the  more  necessary  on  account  of  these  very  circumstances! 
Shall  we  not,  therefore,  concede  that  the  difference  in  aim  between 
the  normal  and  ordinary  school  makes  one  of  the  distinctive  and 
essential  characteristics  of  the  former,  and  that  this  difference  is  of 
itself  sufficient  to  establish  its  claim  to  separate  support  i 

But  thank  God,  the  wise  utterances  of  the  past  arc  still  with  ns. 
Pestalozzi  has  not  faded  out.  Horace  Mann  is  com  memo  rated  not 
alone  or  chiefly  in  statue  and  monument,  however  honorable  these 
may  be  to  those  who  rear  tliem.  Literature  preserves  for  us  the 
resulta  of  ancient  and  modern  thought  and  experience  on  the  subject 
of  education.  And  the  Normal  School  has,  therefore,  for  one  of  its 
distinctive  characteristics,  that  it  imparts  instruction  in  the  science 
of  education  and  the  art  of  teaching.  Thoughtful  men  have  ob- 
served the  phenomena  of  the  mind,  juvenile  and  adult,  have  com- 
pared the  results  of  their  observations,  and  have  given  us  the  truths  and 
principles  evolved  by  their  thinking.  These  we  are  able,  to  some 
extent,  to  present  to  our  normal  students,  as  helps  in  forming  their 
own  opinions,  and  constructing  their  own  theories  of  education. 
And  every  year  improves  the  material  thus  furnished.  In  our  times 
'  many  able  minds  are  intensely  laboring  upon  this  problem  of  ascer- 
taining and  stating  the  principles  of  education.  Books  are  contin- 
ually issuing  from  the  press  setting  tliem  forth.  Of  course,  in  the 
multiplicity  of  publications,  there  has  been  some  trash.  In  our 
eagerness  we  have  plucked  some  immature  fruit.  Tlie  tree  is  young 
and  has  not  yet,  we  are  confident,  reached  its  best  bearing.  But 
already  some  plump  and  lucious  specimens  have  fallen  into  onr 
baskets.  And  we  know  that  more  and  finer  is  yet  to  come.  In  the 
meantime  let  us  cherish  the  tree.  Let  the  soil  be  tilled  by  the  as- 
siduous labor  of  every  active  teacher.  Let  it  be  watered  by  the 
generous  showers  of  a  beneficent  legislation ;  and  let  it  be  warmed 
into  lusty  life  and  a  glorious  fruitage  by  the  genial  rays  of  an  ap- 
preciative public  sentiment ! 

.It  has  been  sometimes  intimated  that  this  pretended  science  of 
education  is  a  myth — that  the  talk  about  it  is  of  little  account.  It 
has  been  charged,  perhaps  not  altogether  generously,  that  its  advo- 
cates and  professors  are  more  enthusiastic  than  wise — that  they  are 
either  intentional  deceivers  of  the 'public,  or  unwitting  deceivers  of 
themselves — that,  in  short,  the  whole  matter  is  a  sort  of  well-inten- 
tioned imposture.    Now .  we  arc  free  to  confess  that  some  of  the 
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talk  aforesaid  has  been  a  trifle  unsubstaDtial — that  an  occaaional 
apostle  has  appeared  with  more  zeal  than  knowledge — that  some  of 
the  professor!*,  it  is  barely  possible,  have  chipped  the  shell  a  little 
prematurely.  But  it  is  not,  I  trust,  necessary,  at  this  late  day,  to 
assure  you  that  there  is  here  as  noble  a  science  as  ever  engaged  the 
thought  of  man.  There  are  immutable  principles  here,  that  ought 
to  be  studied  and  comprehended  by  every  young  person  entering 
upon  the  work  of  teaching.  There  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  a 
foundation  for  a  profession  of  teachers.  Compare  the  science  of 
education  with  other  sciences  in  this  respect.  Take  the  science  of 
Medicine.  ITave  we  not  well-defined,  universally  acknowledged, 
practically  important  principles  as  well  in  the  Teachers'  College  as 
the  Collcire  of  Phvsicians?  and  as  the  science  of  medicine  now  is, 
with  its  various  schools  and  numerous  isms,  have  we  not  about  as 
many  of  thorn  that  are  universally  acknowledged  ?  Or  take  the  cleri- 
cal profession,  including  all  the  denominations  considered  respectable, 
and  are  there  not  as  many  useful  and  important  points,  upon  which 
we  teachers  are  all  agreed,  as  there  are  among  the  ministers  ?  In 
truth,  the  science  of  education  is  now,  in  some  respects,  in  the  most 
satisfactory  condition.  Its  conclusions  have  not  crystallized  into 
such  rigid  forms  that  there  is  no  room  for  further  discussion.  Its 
principles  are  sufficiently  well-established  to  serve  as  guides  to  the 
thoughtful  iuijuirer,  but  not  suflSciently  limited  to  cramp  his  facul- 
ties or  repress  his  thought. 

llere  then  we  have  the  second  distinctive  characteristic  of  the 
Normal  School — that  it  instructs  its  pupils  in  the  Science  of  Edu- 
cation and  Art  of  Teachinjr. 

Another  essential  requisite  in  a  Normal  School  is,  that  it  gives 
its  pupils  an  opportunity  of  some  kind  for  practice  in  teaching,  un- 
der the  supervision  and  subject  to  the  criticism  of  cv^^terienced  and 
skillful  instructors.  This  is  accomplished  in  various  ways;  by  ex- 
ercises in  conducting  the  regular  classes  of  the  Normal  School;  by 
classes  of  normal  pupils  assuming  for  the  time  the  character  of 
children,  and  receiving  instruction  and  answering  questions  as  they 
think  children  would ;  and  by  a  separate  school  of  children  in 
which  the  novice  is  intrusted  with  the  charge  of  a  class,  either  per- 
manently or  for  a  stated  period,  as  a  week  or  two  weeks,  as  the  case 
may  be.  There  seem  to  be  different  opinions  as  to  which  of  these 
is  the  best  and  most  efficient  method.  The  Model  or  Experimental 
School  has  been  objected  to  because  it  interferes  with  the  daily  drill 
of  the  normal  student  in  his  classes,  and  also  because  the  children 
taught  by  these  students  are  supposed  not  to  be  so  well  taught  at 
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they  would  be  by  instructors  of  more  experience.  But  I  think  both 
these  evils  may  be  entirely  avoided — the  first,  by  a  proper  distribu- 
tion of  the  time  for  study  and  for  teaching,  and  the  second,  by  an 
adequate  supervision  of  the  pupil-teachers,  added  to  the  responsi- 
bility imposed  upon  them  by  continuing  the  same  class,  under  the 
same  teacher,  during  a  term  of  school,  and  subjecting  it  at  the  close 
of  that  term  to  such  an  examination  as  is  usual  in  the  case  of  regular 
teachers.  The  school  for  practice  is  unquestionably  essential  to  the 
complete  idea  of  a  Nonnal  School.  When  the  young  practitioner 
is  dealing  with  children,  he  encounters  the  reality  of  his  work.  The 
actual  ditRcuIties  of  liis  employment  are  before  him.  There  is  no 
make-believe.  He  is  never  in  doubt  as  to  whether  his  methods 
are  such  as  to  instruct  and  interest  children,  for  the  children  arc 
there,  and  he  can  sec  for  himself,  and  all  others  can  do  the  same, 
whether  they  are  instructed  and  interested,  or  not.  Every  question 
he  asks,  every  suggestion  he  makes,  is  tested  on  the  spot  by  the 
proper  and  natural  test  But  it  is  said  that  more  skill  is  necessary 
to  teach  a  class  of  adults  personating  children,  than  to  teach  an 
equal  number  of  actual  little  ones,  and  that,  therefore,  this  practice 
is  of  more  value  than  the  other.  This  sUitement  may  be  true  in 
respect  to  the  dilHculty,  and  if  we  knew  that  every  additional  de- 
gree of  difficulty  adds  strength  to  the  mind  overcoming  it,  we 
might  allow  that  higher  results  might  be  gained  in  this  way  than 
by  the  other.  But  this  assumption  is  not  true.  It  is  more  difficult 
to  calculate  an  eclipse  than  to  ascertain  the  value  of  ten  pounds  of 
sugar  at  twenty  cents  a  pound,  and  what  a  vast  increase  of  mental 
strength  is  acquired  in  passing  from  the  latter  to  the  former.  But 
it  is  also  more  difficult  to  shoot  pigeons  with  a  sixty-four  pounder 
than  with  a  conunon  fowling-piece,  and  most  difficult  of  all  to  see 
any  advantage  that  is  likely  to  come  from  the  attempt.  TTicreasing 
the  difficulty  of  an  undertaking  does  not  necessarily  improve  its 
efibct.  Unnatural  methods  of  accomplishhig  results  arc  difficult, 
and  certainly  not  to  be  commended  on  that  or  any  other  account. 

Again  we  mention  as  a  distinctive  characteristic  of  Normal 
Schools  that  they  beget  an  esprit  du  corps,  and  kindle  a  glowing 
enthusiasm  among  their  pupils.  They  tend  to  exalt  the  business 
of  teaching.  They  show  it  up  in  its  nobler  instead  of  its  meaner 
colors.  By  infusing  an  element  of  philosophy  into  the  very  work 
of  instruction,  they  dignify  every  step  of  it.  Under  this  influence 
the  work  of  primary  instruction  becomes  the  worthiest  of  the  whole 
task,  because,  considered  with  respect  to  the  child's  wants,  it  is  the 
most  important.     It  *»kes  orofounder  insight  into  the  child's  nature 
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to  lay  ariglit  the  foundationB  of  his  culture  in  the  primaiy  school, 
than  to  help  him  at  any  other  stage  of  his  progress,  because  the  pri- 
mary teacher  must  see  the  end  from  the  very  beginning.  His  plans 
for  the  future  must  embrace  the  child's  entire  career.  No  partial 
view  of  the  field  is  sufficient.  This  the  Normal  School  brings  into 
view  and  insists  upon.  Admit  this  troth  and  you  at  once  exalt  the 
work  of  elementary  instraction  into  a  dignified  science,  into  something 
worth  the  study  of  any  mind.  Make  the  excellence  of  teaching  to 
depend  upon  what  you  teach,  and  there  is  little  to  arouse  the  en- 
thusiasm of  some,  of  our  number,  for  a  knowledge  of  the  alphabet 
and  abs  can  hardly  be  considered  as  bestowing  much  dignity  on 
one. 

Normal  Schools,  then,  should  be  rcdstablished  and  maintained  by 
State  authority.  For  this  we  urge  the  conftideration  that  they  are 
needed  to  promote  the  success  of  the  common  schools,  and  that 
they  are  eminently  adapted  to  this  purpose.  This  adaptation  we 
have  tried  to  prove  from  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  these 
institutions.  These  characteristics  are  that  they  have  in  view  the 
special  object  of  preparing  teachers,  that  this  is  their  entire  aim  and 
end  ;  that  they  foster  a  professional  spirit  and  generate  professional 
enthusiasm ;  that  they  give  instroction  in  the  science  and  art  of 
teaching ;  and  that  just  now,  as  our  country  is  situated,  they  are 
specially  needed,  in  order  to  extend  the  influence  of  free  schoob  all 
over  the  region'  lately  blasted  by  slavery.  Any  one  of  these  char- 
acteristics is  a  sufficient  vindication  of  these  institutions.  Taken 
together,  they  form  an  argument  in  behalf  of  normal  schools  irre< 
Bistable  and  imposing.  May  these  institutions  continue  to  grow  in 
usefulness  and  in  public  favor  until  they  have  achieved  results  wor- 
thy of  the  confidence  they  solicit. 


VIII.  EDUCATION  AS  AN  ELEMENT  IN  RECONSTRUCTION. 

BT  J.   P.   WICEBBSnAM, 

Principal  ofUw  Penasylvania  State  Normal  School  at  MillertYille. 


Thanks  to  our  army  and  navy,  the  commanding  officers  and  the 
gallant  soldiers,  the  great  Rebellion  is  crushed,  the  right  has  tri- 
umphed, liberty  is  saved.  For  four  long,  weary  years,  the  nation 
struggled  to  preserve  its  existence,  to  preserve  the  form  of  govern- 
ment our  forefathers  established.  At  times  the  contest  seemed 
doubtful ;  we  had  our  days  of  darkness  and  humiliation  ;  but  at  last 
the  clouds  broke  away,  and  the  beautiful  sunlight  shone  bright  upon 
a  disinthralled  and  redeemed  country.  Let  a  grateful  people  shower 
blessings  upon  its  surviving  defenders,  and  drop  tears  of  sorrow  upon 
the  graves  of  those  who  fell  fighting  in  the  glorious  cause  of  Liberty 
and  Union ! 

The  war  is  ended,  but  the  hea\'v  task  of  reconstruction  remains. 
The  whole  South  is  in  a  state  of  demoralization.  Her  fields  lie 
waste  and  desolated.  Her  industry  is  paralyzed.  Her  system  of  la- 
bor is  broken  up.  Stan'ation  and  wretchedness  stare  her  in  the  face. 
She  has  lost  fearfully  in  men,  in  money,  in  property,  in  power,  in 
moral  stamina.  Tlie  war  indeed  is  ended,  but  the  Union  is  not  re- 
stored. The  surgeon  has  performed  a  successful  operation ;  but  the 
patient  lies  faint  and  bleeding,  almost  dead.  The  Southern  leaden 
arc  conquered,  but  we  deceive  ourselves  if  we  think  they  are  now 
ready  to  become  good  and  loyal  citizens.  The  poor  whites  are  in 
general  more  debased,  and  less  disposed  to  labor,  than  before  the 
war.  In  many  sections  they  beg,  in  some  they  rob,  in  a  few  they 
work ;  but  in  all  there  is  a  sad  state  of  anarcliy  and  much  suffering. 
The  slaves  are  free,  but  they  have  not  yet  learned  to  conduct  them- 
selves as  freemen.  Many  of  them  seem  to  think  they  are  to  be  fed 
and  cared  for  without  any  exertion  of  their  own.  They  crowd  into 
cities,  and  towns,  and  military  stations,  where,  in  consequence  of 
their  want  of  attention  to  the  laws  of  health,  they  are  dying  in  large 
numbers. 

"  After  the  combatant,"  says  De  Tocqueville,  "  comes  the  legisla- 
tor ;  the  one  has  pulled  down,  the  other  builds  up ;  each  has  his 
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office."  Never  before  in  any  country  was  there  greater  need  of  wise 
statesmansliip  tban  in  ours  to-day.  Grant  with  his  bayonets  and 
his  cannon  has  indeed  pulled  down :  who  will  build  upf  and  how? 
The  great  problem  now  before 'the  American  people  is  to  restore 
healthy  life  to  the  palsied  body  of  the  South ;  to  reconstnict  not  a 
mechanical  but  an  organic  Union — a  Union  cemented  with  love — a 
Union  that  will  render  safe  forever  the  free  institutions  of  our  fathers. 

While  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  nation  and  his  cabinet  meditate 
upon  these  questions,  while  statesmen  deal  with  them  from  their 
point  of  view,  it  becomes  us,  as  the  educators  of  the  countr}^,  to 
give  them  attentive  consideration ;  and,  if  we  have  light,  to  set  it 
upon  a  candlestick,  that  it  may  not  be  hid.  Motives  of  this  kind 
have  prompted  the  selection  of  the  theme  which  forms  the  subject 
of  this  paper:  Edmation  as  an  Element  in  t/ie  Reconstruction  of  the 
Union. 

A  great  general  may  organize  victory.  God  will  help  those  who 
help  themselves.  His  interposition  marks  every  event  in  the  history 
of  the  great  Rebellion  which  has  just  been  put  down ;  but,  had  the 
people  not  risen  in  their  might,  had  no  healthy  reaction  taken  place 
against  the  disease  that  threatened  death  to  the  nation,  ha<l  not 
great  captains  skillfully  marshaled  our  hosts  for  battle,  his  liands 
might  have  been  stayed,  and  the  name  of  the  United  States  of 
America  might  have  been  abided  to  the  long  list  of  empires  that 
have  fallen.  So,  now,  a  vast  work  remains  to  be  accomplished,  and 
the  means  of  accomplishing  it  must  be  organized  and  intelligently 
applied.  Order  in  the  South  must  be  made  to  take  the  place  of 
anarchy ;  industrj',  the  place  of  idleness ;  knowledge,  the  place  of 
ignorance ;  loyalty,  the  place  of  treason.  The  people  must  be  led 
to  love  free  institutions  in  appreciating  the  blessings  which  flow  from 
them.  But  what  a  task !  Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world 
did  motives  so  strong  impel  a  nation  to  lift  a  part  of  its  population 
up  from  darkness  to  light,  from  slavery  to  freedom.  The  safety  of 
our  democratic  form  of  government  depends  upon  it ;  the  Union 
can  never  be  restored,  except  in  name,  without  it. 

The  United  States,  strictly  speaking,  never  had  a  republican  form 
of  govennent.  Our  forefathers  intended  to  found  a  republic,  but 
they  tolerated  an  institution  which  was  incompatible  with  republi- 
canism. A  republic,  in  the  sense  of  a  government  of  the  people, 
can  not  permit  the  holding  of  slaves ;  and,  just  so  far  as  it  does  so, 
it  departs  from  the  republican  principle,  and  approximates  an  aris- 
tocracy or  a  monarchy.  A  democracy  that  allows  the  enslavement 
of  its  own  people  destroys  itself.     Tlie  Southern  States  constituted 
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a  virtual  oligarchy  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution ;  and,  from  that  time  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebel- 
lion, both  in  their  social  arrangements  and  their  governmental  policy, 
the  tendency  was  to  make  that  oligarchy  more  marked.  The  poor 
became  poorer ;  the  rich,  richer.  The  great  landed  proprietors  con- 
.stantly  increased  their  lands,  and  the  small  landed  proprietors  sold 
theirs,  and  either  sought  homes  in  the  free  States  or  became  virtual 
vassals  of  the  slaveholding  lords.  Slavery,  at  first  barely  tolerated 
as  a  necessary  evil,  to  be  got  rid  of  as  speedily  as  possible,  came,  at 
last,  to  be  considered  as  a  divinely  ordained  institution,  constituting 
the  corner-stone  of  the  Government.  The  sentiment  of  Thomas 
JetFerson  respecting  slavery  was  the  prevailing  sentiment  in  tho 
South  in  1800,  while  the  sentiment  of  John  C.  Calhoun  was  the 
prevailing  sentiment  in  18G0.  But  since  this  wonderful  change  of 
opinion  had  been  produced  by  the  basest  influences  incident  to  hu- 
man nature,  in  the  course  of  events,  at  the  South,  as  elscNNliere,  the 
wicked  were  made  to  sene  the  cause  of  justice  and  truth.  Tho 
friends  of  slavery  have  destroyed  it ;  a  proud  aristocracy,  mainUiined 
by  the  unrequited  toil  of  their  bondsmen,  have  undermined  their 
own  power;  and  now  opens  the  golden  opportunity  of  making  our 
Government  truly  representative,  truly  democratic;  and  it  must  bo 
improved  in  the  interest  of  republicanism  and  liberty.  Kings  and 
potentates  have  ruled  long  enough ;  now  let  the  people  rule. 
AMierever  our  flag  floats,  there  the  people — the  whole  people — at 
the  earliest  practicable  moment,  must  be  allowed  equal  civil  rights; 
or,  in  the  language  of  the  lamented  Lincoln,  "The  weight  must  bo 
lifletl  from  the  shoulders  of  all  men,  and  all  must  have  an  equal 
chance." 

To  make  permanent  our  Union  in  the  future,  we  must  remove  tho 
cause  of  our  national  troubles  in  the  past.     Let  us  briefly  search  for  it. 

That  cause  can  not  be  found  in  any  distinctions  of  rank  or  char- 
acter existing  among  the  original  settlers  of  the  country. 

Tliere  were  differences  among  the  original  settlers  of  the  country 
— ditFerences  of  nationality,  of  education,  of  religion,  of  rank.  The 
reckless,  high-born  adventurers  of  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  wero 
quite  unlike  the  conscientious  Quakei*s  of  Pennsylvania,  or  the  Bible- 
loving  Puritans  of  Xew  England.  But  these  differences  did  not  pre- 
vent a  cordial  union  during  the  Revolution;  they  can  scarcely  be 
traced  in  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  that  framed  the  Consti- 
tution; nor  do  they  seem  to  have  disturbed  the  general  good  feeling 
of  society,  or  the  working  of  the  governmental  machinery,  for  somo 
time  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.     The  effect  of  republican 
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institutions  must  be  to  oMitcrate  distinctions  of  rank;  and  this  was 
their  effect  in  this  country,  until  their  legitimate  operation  was  in- 
terfered with  by  the  influence  of  a  powerful,  social  element,  which, 
in  its  nature,  is  antagonistic  to  republicanism.  An  aristocracy  can 
not  be  maintained  without  insignia  of  rank,  titles  of  nobility,  and 
special  privileges ;  but  while  all  these  are  discountenanced  or  for-  • 
bidden  in  a  republic,  they,  or  something  equivalent  to  them,  neces- 
sarily grow  out  of  a  system  of  slavery.  At  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, there  were  distinctions  of  rank  in  all  the  colonies ;  but  these 
quickly  disappeared  wherever  slaver}^  did  not  exist,  or  wherever  it 
was  abolished.  That  a  system  of  slavery  was  in  accordance  with 
the  inclinations,  and  congenial  to  the  tastes,  of  the  old  aristocracy 
of  the  South,  may  be  admitted;  but  had  slavery  been  abolished 
there,  as  it  was  in  the  Northern  States,  under  the  influence  of  uni- 
versal education  and  universal  suffrage,  many  of  the  men  most  influ- 
ential in  bringing  about  the  great  war  through  which  we  have  just 
passed  would  have  been  peaceful  farmers  and  honest  mechanics,  de- 
siring nothing  that  might  not  be  obtained  under  the  beneficent  Gov- 
ernment against  which  they  revolted. 

Nor  can  that  cause  be  found  in  any  clashing  of  industrial  interests. 
The  Southern  States  have  been  mainly  engaged  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits ;  the  Northern,  in  commercial  and  manufactuiing,  as  well  as 
agricultural.  But  this  difference  of  pursuits,  far  from  being  a  cause 
of  antagonism  between  the  two  sections,  has  always  been,  when  well 
understood,  a  bond  of  union.  The  North  could  not  well  dispense 
w^ith  Southern  cotton  and  rice ;  and  the  South  could  not  more  con- 
veniently dispense  with  Northern  shipping,  and  the  fruits  of  North- 
ern mechanical  skill ;  and,  most  probably,  the  experiment  of  seces- 
sion would  have  been  attempted  many  years  earlier  than  it  was,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  this  mutual  dependence. 

I  do  not  overlook  the  fact  of  South  Carolina  nullification.  The 
alledged  cause  of  dissatisfaction  then  was  the  tariff.  To  its  operation 
were  attributed  results  which  in  reality  it  had  little  to  do  in  pro- 
ducing ;  and  its  repeal,  or  the  modification  to  which  it  was  subjected, 
left  the  two  sections  in  just  the  same  relative  position  as  before ;  the 
North,  with  its  enterprise  and  its  free  labor,  still  maintaining  its  su- 
premacy in  wealth,  prosperity,  and  importance.  The  South,  entirely 
mistaken  in  the  results  expected  to  flow  from  the  adoption  of  it« 
views  respecting  the  tarifli*,  soon  found,  as  the  far-seeing  Jackson  had 
predicted,  a  new  cause  of  complaint  in  the  position  of  the  North  re- 
specting slavery.  With  their  feet  upon  the  necks  of  millions  whom 
God  had  created  with  natural  rights  similar  to  their  own,  they  could 
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not  prosper ;  and,  blinded  by  pride  and  self-interest  to  the  true  ^aase 
that  impeded  the  prosperity  of  their  section,  they  attributed  the  so- 
cial evils  under  which  they  suffered  to  a  want  of  protection  to  their 
pet  system  of  slavery  on  the  part  of  the  General  Government,  or  to 
a  want  of  affection  for  it  on  the  part  of  the  non-slaveholding  people 
of  the  country.  Legitimately  pursued,  the  industrial  interests  of 
the  North  and  South  do  not  clash,  but  blend  kindly  together,  as  the 
future  will  show. 

Our  national  troubles  are  sometimes  attributed  to  a  conflict  be- 
tween the  sovereignty  of  the  nation  and  the  sovereignties  of  the 
different  States.  Our  wisest  statesmen,  from  the  time  of  the  forma- 
tion of  our  Government  to  the  present,  have  differed  in  opinion  re- 
specting the  powers  intrusted  to  the  General  Government  and  the 
powers  retained  by  the  several  State  Governments.  From  the  first, 
there  has  been  a  party,  generally  small  in  numbers,  who  held  the 
extreme  doctrine,  that,  in  case  of  conflict,  the  citizen's  allegiance  to 
his  State  Government  is  paramount  to  his  allegiance  to  the  National 
Government;  or,  in  other  words,  that  citizens  owe  allegiance  to 
Slates,  and  States  to  the  Nation ;  and  that  this  latter  form  of  al- 
legiance is  of  such  a  character,  that  any  State  may  withdraw  from 
the  Union  at  its  own  option.  Was  it  this  doctrine  of  State  Rights 
that  gave  rise  to  our  national  troubles?  A  moment's  reflection 
ought  to  enable  any  one  to  answer  in  the  negative.  It  was  not  a 
crime  to  hold  the  doctrine  of  State  Rights  as  a  theory ;  those  who 
held  it  only  became  traitors  when  they  attempted  to  put  it  in  prac- 
tice. What  induced  the  South  to  make  the  attempt  to  put  it  in 
practice  ?  It  was  not  done  simply  to  test  the  doctrine.  There  must 
have  been  some  strong  motive  to  induce  the  Southern  people  to 
make  such  an  attempt  That  motive  sprang  from  the  interests  of 
slavery,  and  of  that  state  of  society  which  slavery  had  created.  Be- 
sides, where  was  this  doctrine  of  State  Rights  most  generally  held  ? 
In  the  South.  Who  advocated  it  in  Congress?  Southerners. 
Who,  for  thirty  years,  diligently  inculcated  it  in  school,  in  the  news- 
papers, from  the  pulpit,  at  public  meetings  ?  The  Southern  aristoc- 
racy. Who,  at  last,  used  it  as  a  pretext  to  justify  the  most  wicked 
rebellion  the  world  ever  saw  ?  The  South.  And  who  uses  it  now 
to  justify  them  in  all  the  wrong  they  have  done  tlieir  country! 
Such  men  as  Robert  E.  Lee  and  Jefferson  Davis. 

Thus  the  doctrine  of  State  Rights,  in  its  extreme  form,  is  South- 
ern doctrine,  held  in  sincerity  by  none  but  slaveholders,  and  those 
identified  with  the  interests  of  slaveholding.  A  product  of  slavery, 
it  could  not,  therefore,  have  been  the  primary  cause  of  our  national 
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troubles :  in  itself  it  was  harmless,  and  never  would  Lave  given  any 
trouble ;  but  it  was  held  by  men  who  designed  to  use  it  as  an  in- 
strument in  the  interest  of  slavery,  and  it  was  so  used.  With 
slavery  out  of  the  way,  this  doctrine  would  have  been  no  more 
prevalent  in  the  South  than  in  the  North,  because  none  would  have 
,  wanted  to  use  it. 

The  main  cause  of  our  national  troubles  was  the  antagonism  be- 
tween free  and  slave  labor.  The  conflict  between  these  two  systems 
of  labor  is  indeed  "  in*epressible."  Wherever  brought  together,  one 
or  the  other  must  prevail;  both  can  never  coexist.  To  wise 
American  statesmen,  this  antagonism  was  manifest  from  the^  first; 
and  it  was  always  felt  by  them  that  this  country  must,  sometime, 
become  "  all  slave  or  all  free." 

The  disturbing  element  in  all  our  social  life,  in  our  churches,  and 
in  our  politics,  ever  since  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
was  slavery.  Slavery  was  the  upas  tree  that  bore  upon  its  poison- 
ing branches  State  Rights,  Nullification,  Secession,  licbellion,  and 
Assassination.  Its  influence  accounts  for  the  state  of  society  in  the 
South — a  rich,  proud,  domineering,  tyrannical  aristocracy,  and  a 
class  of  vassal  whites,  ignorant,  uncouth,  superstitious,  and  syco- 
phantic. It  was  slavery  that  raised  its  murderous  hand  against  the 
life  of  the  nation  ;  but,  in  its  mad  efforts,  it  has  killed,  thank  God ! 
not  the  nation,  but  itself. 

In  view  of  the  events  which  have  occurred  in  this  country  since 
the  adoption  of  its  Constitution,  and  in  the  light  of  general  history, 
we  may  indicate  two  great  principles  which  must  be  observed  in 
order  to  secure  the  permanency  of  a  representative  or  republican  form 
of  government. 

First  ;  Equal  civil  rights  should  he  enjoyed  hy  all,  subject  only  to 
the  reffulation  of  just  general  laws. 

Second  ;  The  aim  of  the  general  laws  regulating  these  civil  rights 
should  he  to  encourage  j^reparation  for  citizenship. 

If  republican  institutions  must  necessarily  conform  to  these  prin- 
ciples, a  system  of  slave  labor  is  incompatible  with  such  institutions. 
Equal  civil  rights  can  not  be  enjoyed  by  slaveholders  and  their 
slaves;  and  the  hws  that  deprive  the  slaves  of  their  civil  rights, 
never  recognize  the  duty  of  preparing  them  for  citizenship.  Certain 
restrictions  upon  the  right  of  suflfrage  in  a  republic  are  proper ;  but 
all  such  restrictions  as  are  imposed  for  other  ends  than  that  of  pub- 
lic safety,  all  that  arc  arbitrary  and  unjust,  all  that  have"  reference 
to  distinctions  of  class,  arc  departures  from  the  great  fundamental 
principles  upon  which  republics  are  based,  and  must  sooner  or  later 
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jeopardize  the  interests  of  the  States  so  governed.  A  republic  that 
tolerates  slavery  can  not  remain  a  republic.  All  the  so-called  re- 
publics of  ancient  times  verify  this  truth.  If  the  rebels  had  tri- 
umphed In  the  recent  struggle,  this  country  would  have  assumed, 
first,  an  aristocratic  form  of  government,  and  afterwards  become  a 
monarchy.  Tliey  did  not  succeed ;  and  we  have  a  republic  whose 
great  mission  it  is  to  let  the  people  rule,  and  to  render  them  capable 
of  ruling. 

What  has  now  been  said  sufficiently  indicates  the  cause  from 
which  resulted  our  national  troubles,  culminating  in  the  giant 
rebellion  which  has  just  been  put  down.  That  cause  no  longer  ex- 
ists to  distract  the  country.  Slavery  is  virtually  abolished  every- 
where, and  the  problem  of  self-government  is  to  be  tried  under 
more  favorable  auspices  than  heretofore.  But  many  of  the  ills  that 
this  system  of  labor  entailed  upon  the  country  remain.  They  stand 
prominently  in  the  way  of  the  reconstruction  of  the  Union ;  and 
patriots  and  philanthropists,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  are  devising 
plans  for  their  removal.  If  the  view  we  have  taken  of  the  cause  of 
our  national  troubles,  and  of  the  functions  of  a  democratic  form  of 
government,  is  correct,  the  work  of  reconstructing  the  Union  can 
not  safely  take  place  without  doing  two  things ;  First,  The  granting 
of  full  civil  rights  to  all  those  who  have  heretofore  been  denied  them; 
andf  second,  the  speedy  preparation  of  all  those  who  need  it  for  the 
exercise  of  the  rights  ofcitizenMp.  I'he  first  of  these  duties  belongs 
to  the  statesman ;  the  second  can  only  be  discharged  by  the  edu- 
cator.    Let  us  confine  ourselves  to  our  own  part  of  the  work. 

A  system  of  slave  labor  necessarily  creates  three  classes  of  per- 
sons :  First,  a  class  of  rich  slaveholders ;  second,  a  class  of  poor  non- 
slaveholders  ;  and,  third,  a  class  of  slaves.  In  the  South,  these 
three  classes  have  been  well  marked  for  years. 

The  strong  hand  of  war  has  emancipated  the  slaves,  and  they  are 
now  freemen.  This  act  has  greatly  changed  the  condition  of  the 
blacks;  but  it  has  left,  as  distinctly  marked  as  before,  the  two 
classes  of  whites.  Neither  class,  as  it  is  at  present,  can  be  a  safe 
element  in  the  population  of  a  republic.  Many  of  the  late  slave- 
holders would  prefer  to-day  a  royalist  from  Europe,  like  Maximilian, 
to  rule  over  them,  to  being  ruled  over  by  a  man  like  Andrew  John- 
son, who  has  risen  by  his  own  native  strength  up  from  the  ranks  of 
the  common  people.  The  class  of  non-slaveholders  are  extremely 
ignorant,  and  ready  now,  as  they  have  been  heretofore,  to  become 
the  tools  of  those  cunning  enough  to  deceive  them,  and  strong 
enough  to  lead  them.     The  fireedmen  have  just  been  emancipated 
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troubles :  in  itself  it  was  harmless,  and  never  would  Lave  given  any 
trouble ;  but  it  was  held  by  men  who  designed  to  use  it  as  an  in- 
strumcut  iu  the  interest  of  slavery,  and  it  was  so  used.  With 
slavery  out  of  the  way,  this  doctrine  would  have  been  no  more 
prevalent  in  the  South  than  in  the  North,  because  none  would  have 
wanted  to  use  it. 

The  main  cause  of  our  national  troubles  was  the  antagonism  be- 
tween free  and  slave  labor.  The  conflict  between  these  two  systems 
of  labor  is  indeed  **  irrepressible."  Wherever  brought  together,  one 
or  the  other  nmst  prevail;  both  can  never  coexist.  To  wise 
American  statesmen,  this  antagonism  was  manifest  from  thc^  first; 
and  it  was  alwavs  felt  by  them  that  this  country  must,  sometime, 
become  "  all  shive  or  all  free." 

The  disturbing  element  in  all  our  social  life,  in  our  churches,  and 
in  our  politics,  ever  since  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
was  slavery.  Slavery  was  the  upas  tree  that  bore  upon  its  poison- 
ing branches  State  Rights,  Nullification,  Secession,  Kebellion,  and 
Assassination.  Its  influence  accounts  for  the  state  of  society  in  the 
South — a  rich,  proud,  domineering,  tyrannical  aristocracy,  and  a 
class  of  vassal  whites,  ignorant,  uncouth,  superstitious,  and  syco- 
phantic. It  was  slavery  that  raised  its  murderous  hand  against  the 
life  of  the  nation  ;  but,  in  its  mad  efforts,  it  has  killed,  thank  God  I 
not  the  nation,  but  itself. 

In  view  of  the  events  which  have  occurred  in  this  country  since 
the  adoption  of  its  Constitution,  and  in  the  light  of  general  history, 
we  may  indicate  two  great  principles  which  must  be  observed  in 
order  to  secure  the  permanency  of  a  representative  or  republican  form 
of  government. 

First  ;  Equal  civil  rights  should  he  enjoyed  hy  all,  subject  only  to 
the  regulation  of  just  general  laws. 

Second  ;  The  aim  of  the  general  laws  regulating  these  civil  rights 
should  he  to  €nc(Mrnge  preparation  for  citizenship. 

If  republican  institutions  must  necessarily  conform  to  these  prin- 
ciples, a  system  of  slave  labor  is  incompatible  with  such  institutions. 
Equal  civil  rights  can  not  be  enjoyed  by  slaveholders  and  their 
•laves;  and  the  hws  that  deprive  the  slaves  of  their  civil  rights, 
never  recognize  the  duty  of  preparing  them  for  citizenship.  Certain 
restrictions  upon  the  right  of  suflfrage  in  a  republic  are  proper;  but 
all  such  restrictions  as  are  imposed  for  other  ends  than  that  of  pub- 
lic safety,  all  that  arc  arbitrary  and  unjust,  all  that  have"  reference 
to  distinctions  of  class,  arc  departures  from  the  great  fundamental 
principles  upon  which  republics  are  based,  and  must  sooner  or  later 
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jeopardize  the  interests  of  the  States  so  governed.  A  republic  that 
tolerates  slavery  can  not  remain  a  republic.  All  the  so-called  re- 
publics of  ancient  times  verify  this  truth.  If  the  rebels  had  tri- 
umphed in  the  recent  struggle,  this  country  would  have  assumed, 
first,  an  «aristocratic  form  of  government,  and  afterwards  become  a 
monarchy.  They  did  not  succeed ;  and  we  have  a  republic  whose 
great  mission  it  is  to  let  the  people  rule,  and  to  render  them  capable 
of  ruling. 

What  has  now  been  said  sufficiently  indicates  the  cause  from 
which  resulted  our  national  troubles,  culminating  in  the  giant 
rebellion  which  has  just  been  put  down.  That  cause  no  longer  ex- 
ists to  distract  the  country.  Slavery  is  virtually  abolished  every- 
where, and  the  problem  of  self-government  is  to  be  tried  under 
more  favorable  auspices  than  heretofore.  But  many  of  the  ills  that 
this  system  of  labor  entailed  upon  the  country  remain.  They  stand 
prominently  in  the  way  of  the  reconstruction  of  the  Union ;  and 
patriots  and  philanthropists,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  are  devising 
plans  for  their  removal.  If  the  view  we  have  taken  of  the  cause  of 
our  national  troubles,  and  of  the  functions  of  a  democratic  form  of 
government,  is  correct,  the  work  of  reconstructing  the  Union  can 
not  safely  take  place  without  doing  two  things ;  First,  The  granting 
of  full  civil  rights  to  all  those  who  have  heretofore  been  denied  them; 
andf  second,  the  speedy  preparation  of  all  those  who  need  it  for  the 
exercise  of  the  rights  of  citizenship,  I'he  first  of  these  duties  belongs 
to  the  statesman ;  the  second  can  only  be  discharged  by  the  edu- 
cator.    Let  us  confine  ourselves  to  our  own  part  of  the  work. 

A  system  of  slave  labor  necessarily  creates  three  classes  of  per- 
sons :  First,  a  class  of  rich  slaveholders ;  second,  a  class  of  poor  non- 
slaveholders  ;  and,  third,  a  class  of  slaves.  In  the  South,  these 
three  classes  have  been  well  marked  for  years. 

The  strong  hand  of  war  has  emancipated  the  slaves,  and  they  are 
now  freemen.  This  act  has  greatly  changed  the  condition  of  the 
blacks;  but  it  has  left,  as  distinctly  marked  as  before,  the  two 
classes  of  whites.  Neither  class,  as  it  is  at  present,  can  be  a  safe 
element  in  the  population  of  a  republic.  Many  of  the  late  slave- 
holders would  prefer  to-day  a  royalist  from  Europe,  like  Maximilian, 
to  rule  over  them,  to  being  ruled  over  by  a  man  like  Andrew  John- 
son, who  has  risen  by  his  own  native  strength  up  from  the  ranks  of 
the  common  people.  The  class  of  non-slaveholders  are  extremely 
ignorant,  and  ready  now,  as  they  have  been  heretofore,  to  become 
the  tools  of  those  cunning  enough  to  deceive  them,  and  strong 
enough  to  lead  them.     The  freedmen  have  just  been  emancipated 
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troubles :  in  itself  it  was  harmless,  and  never  would  Lave  given  any 
trouble ;  but  it  was  held  by  men  who  designed  to  use  it  as  an  in- 
strument in  the  interest  of  slavery,  and  it  was  so  used.  With 
slavery  out  of  the  way,  this  doctrine  would  have  been  no  more 
prevalent  in  the  South  than  in  the  North,  because  none  would  have 
wanted  to  use  it. 

The  main  cause  of  our  national  troubles  was  the  antagonism  be- 
tween free  and  slave  labor.  The  conflict  between  these  two  systems 
of  labor  is  indeed  **  irrepressible."  Wherever  brought  together,  one 
or  the  other  must  prevail;  both  can  never  coexist.  To  wise 
American  statesmen,  this  antagonism  was  manifest  from  the^  first; 
and  it  was  always  felt  by  them  that  this  country  must,  sometime, 
become  "  all  slave  or  all  free." 

The  disturbing  element  in  all  our  social  life,  in  our  churches,  and 
in  our  politics,  ever  since  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
was  slavery,  v^lavery  was  the  upas  tree  that  bore  upon  its  poison- 
ing branches  State  Rights,  Nullification,  Secession,  Kebellion,  and 
Assassination.  Its  influence  accounts  for  the  state  of  society  in  the 
South — a  rich,  proud,  domineering,  tyrannical  aristocracy,  and  a 
class  of  vassal  whites,  ignorant,  uncouth,  superstitious,  and  syco- 
phantic. It  was  slavery  that  raised  its  murderous  hand  against  the 
life  of  the  nation ;  but,  in  its  mad  efforts,  it  has  killed,  thank  God! 
not  the  nation,  but  itself. 

In  view  of  the  events  which  have  occurred  in  this  country  since 
the  adoption  of  its  Constitution,  and  in  the  light  of  general  history, 
we  may  indicate  two  great  principles  which  must  be  observed  in 
order  to  secure  the  permanency  of  a  representative  or  republican  form 
of  government. 

First  ;  Equal  civil  rifjhts  should  he  enjoyed  hy  all,  subject  only  to 
the  repulation  of  just  general  laws. 

Second  ;  The  aim  of  the  general  laws  regulating  these  civil  rights 
should  he  to  encourage  jyrejmration  for  citizenship. 

If  republican  institutions  must  necessarily  conform  to  these  prin- 
ciples, a  system  of  slave  labor  is  incompatible  with  such  institutions. 
Equal  civil  rights  can  not  be  enjoyed  by  slaveholders  and  their 
•laves;  and  the  hws  that  deprive  the  slaves  of  their  civil  rights, 
never  recognize  the  duty  of  preparing  them  for  citizenship.  Certain 
restrictions  upon  the  right  of  suffrage  in  a  republic  are  proper;  but 
all  such  restrictions  as  are  imposed  for  other  ends  than  that  of  pub- 
lic safety,  all  that  arc  arbitrary  and  unjust,  all  that  have"  reference 
to  distinctions  of  class,  arc  departures  from  the  great  fundamental 
principles  upon  which  republics  are  based,  and  must  sooner  or  later 
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jeopardize  tlic  intcrosts  of  the  States  so  governed.  A  republic  that 
tolerates  slavery  can  not  remain  a  republic.  All  the  so-called  re- 
publics of  ancient  times  verify  this  truth.  If  the  rebels  had  tri- 
umphed in  the  recent  struggle,  this  country  would  have  assumed, 
first,  an  aristocratic  form  of  government,  and  afterwards  become  a 
monarchy.  They  did  not  succeed ;  and  we  have  a  repubHc  whose 
great  mission  it  is  to  let  the  people  rule,  and  to  render  them  capable 
of  ruling. 

What  has  now  been  said  sufficiently  indicates  the  cause  from 
which  resulted  onr  national  troubles,  culminating  in  the  giant 
rebellion  which  has  just  been  put  down.  That  cause  no  longer  ex- 
ists to  distract  the  country.  Slavery  is  virtually  abolished  every- 
where, and  the  problem  of  self-government  is  to  be  tried  under 
more  favorable  auspices  than  heretofore.  But  many  of  the  ills  that 
this  system  of  labor  entailed  upon  the  country  remain.  They  stand 
prominently  in  the  way  of  the  reconstruction  of  the  Union ;  and 
patriots  and  philanthropists,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  are  devising 
plans  for  their  removal.  If  the  view  we  have  taken  of  the  cause  of 
our  national  troubles,  and  of  the  functions  of  a  democratic  form  of 
government,  is  correct,  the  work  of  reconstructing  the  Union  can 
not  safely  take  place  without  doing  two  things ;  First,  The  granting 
of  full  civil  rights  to  all  those  who  have  heretofore  been  denied  them; 
andf  second,  the  speedy  preparation  of  all  those  who  need  it  for  the 
exercise  of  the  rights  of  citizenMp.  I'he  first  of  these  duties  belongs 
to  the  statesman ;  the  second  can  only  be  discharged  by  the  edu- 
cator.    Let  us  confine  ourselves  to  our  own  part  of  the  work. 

A  system  of  slave  labor  necessarily  creates  three  classes  of  per- 
sons :  First,  a  class  of  rich  slaveholders ;  second,  a  class  of  poor  non- 
slaveholders ;  and,  third,  a  class  of  slaves.  In  the  South,  these 
three  classes  have  been  well  marked  for  years. 

The  strong  hand  of  war  has  emancipated  the  slaves,  and  they  are 
now  freemen.  This  act  has  greatly  changed  the  condition  of  the 
blacks;  but  it  has  left,  as  distinctly  marked  as  before,  the  two 
classes  of  whites.  Neither  class,  as  it  is  at  present,  can  be  a  safe 
element  in  the  population  of  a  republic.  Many  of  the  late  slave- 
holders would  prefer  to-day  a  royalist  from  Europe,  like  Maximilian, 
to  rule  over  them,  to  being  ruled  over  by  a  man  like  Andrew  John- 
son, who  has  risen  by  his  own  native  strength  up  from  the  ranks  of 
the  common  people.  The  class  of  non-slaveholders  are  extremely 
ignorant,  and  ready  now,  as  they  have  been  heretofore,  to  become 
the  tools  of  those  cunning  enough  to  deceive  them,  and  strong 
enough  to  lead  them.    The  fireedmen  have  just  been  emancipated 
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from  a  bondage  of  more  than  two  hundred  years ;  and  it  is  nothing 
to  their  discredit  that  they  are  badly  prepared  to  assume  at  once 
all  the  responsibilities  of  citizens  in  a  free  country.  To  reconstruct 
the  Union  upon  a  firm  basis,  all  that  is  unfriendly  to  it,  or  that 
stands  in  the  way  of  its  success,  must  be  removed ;  the  hostile  ele- 
ments in  the  South  must  be  reconciled,  and  the  ix>pulation  of  the 
whole  country  must  be  ma<le  homogeneous  in  interest  and  sympa- 
thy. Of  many  one  must  be  made.  And  the  great  question  foi*  us 
is.  What  can  education  accomplish  as  an  agency  in  bringing  about 
such  a  desirable  result  ? 

What  can  education  do  for  the  late  slaveholders  ?  The  great  ma- 
jority of  those  who  formerly  held  slaves  are  now  just  what  they 
were  before  and  during  the  war;  and  I  am  extremely  doubtful 
whether  there  are  any  means  by  which  they  can  be  made,  as  a 
class,  good  and  loyal  citizens.  If  any  are  thus  disposed,  I  would 
treat  them  most  generously ;  but  events  seem  to  show  that  nearly 
all  are  at  heart  still  opposed  to  free  governments,  and  to  the  crown 
ing  excellencies  of  free  governments — free  men,  free  thought,  free 
speech,  and  free  schools.  .  If  pardoned,  and  permitted  to  retain 
their  property  and  the  privileges  of  citizens,  they  will  soon  attempt 
to  regain  their  lost  power  in  the  State  and  National  Government*, 
and  to  revive  the  aristocratic  forms  of  Southern  society.  If  par- 
doned, but  not  permitted  to  retaiii  their  property,  or  the  privileges 
of  citizens,  a  few  may  quietly  submit  to  what  they  will  consider 
their  hard  condition :  some  will  leave  the  countrv — the  more  the 
better — while  others  will  remain,  to  trouble  every  community  in 
which  thev  live  with  their  ill-concealed  treason.  Thev  have  been 
already  sadly  miseducated,  and  they  would  scornfully  reject  all 
proffers  of  education  at  our  hands.  They  are  the  thorns  around 
which,  and  in  spite  of  which,  the  wounds  of  the  body  politic  must 
heal.  We  must  treat  them  as  Western  farmers  do  the  stumps  in 
their  clearings :  work  around  them,  and  let  them  rot  out.  Many 
of  the  men  who  were  instrumental  in  stirring  up  the  Rebellion,  and 
who  guided  its  counsels  and  its  arms,  have  perished  by  the  sword; 
a  few  of  those  who  sunive,  I  trust,  are  to  atone  for  their  crimes  upon 
the  scaffold ;  and  the  rest — I  speak  it  in  the  light  of  philosophy, 
and  not  with  any  feeling  of  exultation  or  revenge — are,  as  a  class,  to 
die  out,  because  the  climate  of  the  United  States  of  America  has 
become  unhealthy  for  them. 

What  can  education  do  for  the  non-slaveholding  whites  of  the 
South  ?  Among  this  class  there  are  some  intelligent  men  ;  but  the 
great    majority   arc   deplorably   ignorant — more   ignorant,  if  nay 
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obsen-ations  are  correct,  than  the  slaves  themselves.  Tlicy  were 
described  by  travelers  in  the  South,  before  the  war,  not  only  as  ig- 
norant, but  as  idle  and  debased.  Those  who  have  seen  much  of  th« 
rebel  armies  or  of  the  rebel  prisoners  during  the  war,  can  well  be- 
lieve that  these  accounts  are  no  exaggenitions.  At  Point  Lookout, 
only  about  one  out  of  twenty  of  the  rebel  prisoners  could  read  and  ' 
write ;  and  these  prisoners  were  equally  intelligent  with  those  con- 
fined elsewhere.  • 

It  was  this  ignofance  that  enabled  the  rebel  leaders  to  create  a 
prejudice  in  the  minds  of  this  class  of  persons  against  the  North, 
and  to  induce  them  to  enlist  in  their  armies.  Their  true  interests 
were  against  the  slaveholders,  and  with  the  laboring  masses  of  the 
North ;  and  where  these  interests  were  understood,  they  remained 
loyal — remained  loyal,  in  many  cases,  at  the  sacrifice  of  liberty, 
property,  and  life  itself  Prcf^ident  Johnson,  than  whom  no  man  is 
better  qualified  to  speak,  says,  in  his  Fourth  of  July  Gettysburg 
letter,  "In  your  joy  to-morrow,  I  trust  you  will  Hbt  forget  the 
thousands  of  whites,  as  well  as  blacks,  whom  the  war  has  emanci- 
pated, who  will  hail  this  Fourth  of  July  with  a  delight  which  no 
previous  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  ever  gave 
them.  Controlled  so  long  by  ambitious,  scltish  leaders,  who  used 
them  for  their  own  unworthy  ends,  they  are  now  free  to  serve  and 
cherish  the  Cfovernment  against  whose  life  they  in  their  blindness 
struck.  I  am  greatly  mistaken  if,  in  the  States  lately  in  rebellion, 
we  do  not  henceforward  have  such  an  exhibition  of  lovalty  and 
patriotism  as  was  never  seen  or  felt  there  before."  The  President's 
prediction  will  be  realized ;  but  it  will  be  realized  only  when  the 
class  of  persons  to  whom  he  alludes  shall  be  no  longer  blind  to  their 
own  interests,  and  to  the  selfish  purposes  of  those  who  have  hitherto 
misled  them.  As  long  as  tliey  are  ignorant,  they  will  remain  the 
tools  of  political  demagogues,  and  therefore  be  incapable  of  self- 
government.  They  must  be  educated;  the  duty  is  imperative. 
No  State  that  passed  an  act  of  secession  should  be  allowed  to  take 
its  former  place  in  the  Union  without  having  first  incorporated  into 
its  Constitution  a  provision  for  the  establishment  of  a  free  school 
system ;  and  I  trust  a  petition  will  emanate  from  this  body,  asking 
the  President  to  recommend  this  policy  in  his  forth-coming  annual 
message,  and  that  like  petitions  will  be  sent  to  Congress.  Oar  na- 
tional authorities  are  bound  by  the  Constitution  to  secure  to  each 
State  a  republican  form  of  government ;  and  reason  and  experience 
both  show  that  a  republican  form  of  government  can  not  long  exist 
without  providing  a  system  of  free  schools.     A  republic  must  mak« 
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education  universal  among  its  people.  Ignorant  votere  endanger  lib- 
erty. With  free  schools  in  the  South,  there  could  have  been  no  re- 
bellion ;  and  free  schools  now  uuist  render  impossible  rebellion  in  the 
future.  In  one  of  his  speeches,  sometime  ago,  Wendell  Phillips  said, 
that  "behind  eveiy  one  of  Grant's  cannon  there  should  be  placexl  a 
school-house;"  but  now,  if  our  rulers  are  wise,  since  they  are  order- 
ing the  cannon  to  the  rear,  they  will  make  haste  to  order  school- 
houses  to  the  front.  Let  there  be  no  delay ;  for,  mark  it  well,  the 
contest  in  which  the  two  sections  of  this  country  have  been  engaged 
is  not  yet  ended.  Instead  of  a  war  with  nmskets  and  cannon,  we 
are  to  have  a  war  of  cunning  and  diplomacy.  Treason  has  failed ; 
but  there  are  traitors  still  who  will  use  all  their  power  to  prevent 
the  carrying  out  of  the  beneficent  pui-poses  of  the  Government  to- 
ward the  common  people  of  the  South.  There  are  thousands  of 
slaveholders  in  the  South  who  yet  expect,  by  means  of  the  control 
they  have  exercised  over  the  poor  whites  among  them,  and  the 
deep-rooted  prejudices  which  still  prevail  against  Northern  people 
and  Northern  institutions,  to  legislate  slavery  back  into  existence ; 
to  annul  the  confiscation  laws ;  and  even  to  cause  the  United  States 
Government  either  to  repudiate  its  own  debt,  or  to  assume  the  debt 
of  the  Confederacy.  Educate  the  whole  "people  of  the  South,  and 
these  machinations  will  all  prove  abortive,  the  rule  of  the  haughty 
slave  lord  will  pass  away,  and  a  great  step  will  be  taken  toward 
making  homogeneous  our  social  as  well  as  our  political  institutions 
throughout  the  nation. 

What  can  education  do  for  the  freedmen  ?  Fouf  millions  of  hu- 
man beings  have  just  been  emancipated  in  the  South.  They  are 
now  without  property,  and  without  that  knowledge,  and  those  hab- 
its of  self-direction  and  self-reliance,  which  are  necessary  to  secure 
them  the  comforts  of  life,  much  more  ah  honorable  place  in  society. 
They  are  ignorant,  simple-hearted,  and  superstitious.  They  are 
overjoyed  at  their  deliverance  from  slavery,  but  do  not  yet  begin  to 
realize  the  responsibilities  of  freemen,  living  to-day  with  little 
thought  of  to-morrow. 

How  fondly  these  poor  people,  during  their  long  night  of  bond- 
age, seem  to  have  cherished  the  hope  of  sometime  being  free ! 
They  every  where  hailed  our  soldiers  as  deliverers,  blessed  them, 
prayed  for  them,  thanked  God  for  their  coming.  They  braved  all 
kinds  of  dangers  to  come  within  our  lines,  and  marched  for  days 
and  weeks  with  our  armies,  carrying  such  eftects  as  they  could  has- 
tily seize,  and  their  little  ones.  There  is  deep  meaning  in  the  flow- 
ers they  strewed  in  the  path  of  Garrison,  as  he  walked  amid  the 
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rains  of  Charleston,  and  the  hearty,  soul-stirring  welcome  they  gave 
the  good  President,  Father  Abraham,  in  the  streets  of  Richmond  a 
few  days  after  its  capture.  Well  may  the  confession  now  be  forced 
from  the  lips  of  slaveholders — "We  counted  upon  slavery  as  an 
element  of  strength,  but  found  it  an  element  of  weakness." 

The  slaves  are  free ;  but  freedom  does  not  in  itself  bring  them 
homes,  employment,  the  comforts  of  life,  knowledge,  the  enjoyment 
of  the  rights  of  citizenship.  It  still  depends  upon  the  North — upon 
ns — whether  the  freedmen  are  to  survive  the  "  struggle  for  life  '* 
which  they  must  now  confront,  or  whether,  like  the  native  red  men, 
they  are  to  perish.  Their  present  situation  is  a  sad  one.  Notwith- 
standing what  has  been  done  for  them,  hundreds  of  thousands  are 
now  collected  about  the  various  military  stations  of  the  South,  liv- 
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ing  in  huts  or  cabins  of  their  own  construction,  with  little  work,  and 
few  to  give  advice,  rapidly  contracting  vicious  habits,  and  rapidly 
dying  from  inability  to  support  life  in  their  new  condition.  Never 
had  a  nation  such  a  task  before  it !  God  has  permitted  tliesc  people 
to  be  among  us  ;  will  we  let  them  perish !  or  will  we  make  a  gigan- 
tic effort  to  lift  them  up  to  manhood,  and  thus  complement  the 
boon  of  liberty  we  have  already  given  them  ?  It  was  a  gnmd  effort 
to  strike  down  a  wicked  rebellion  ;  it  will  be  a  grander  one  to  break 
every  yoke  that  oppressed  the  slave ;  to  set  him  on  his  feet ;  to 
make  him  a  man ;  to  grant  him  an  equal  chance  of  success  in  life; 
to  constitute  him  in  due  time  a  citizen,  with  all  the  rights  and  im- 
munities of  a  citizen.  General  Grant  has  evinced  consummate  skill 
in  the  management  of  our  armies;  it  requires  even  greater  skill 
than  his  to  undo  the  heavy  burdens  which  still  bear  down  these 
four  millions  of  emancipated  slaves ;  to  overcome  the  bitter  prejudice 
against  them ;  to  open  up  to  them  the  pathway  to  that  manhood 
God  designed  them  to  attain.  To  set  the  slaves  free  will  be  a  doubt- 
ful blessing  to  them,  if  we  do  no  more.  American  society  has  little 
patience  with  the  weak  and  the  thriftless.  In  the  rough  jostle  of 
business,  every  man  is  expected  to  care  for  himselfl  After  two  cen- 
turies of  bondage,  can  we  expect  the  freedmen  to  possess  the  high  in- 
tellectual and  moral  qualities  which  fit  them  to  compete  at  once  on 
equal  terms  with  those  who  are  educated,  and  who  have  been  long  ac- 
customed to  depend  upon  themselves?  For  one,  I  do  not;  and  the 
benevolence  of  this  country  must  in  full  measure  extend  a  helping 
hand  to  the  colored  man,  or  he  will  perish,  and  God  will  hold  us 
accountable  for  the  crime.  Great  evils  have  afflicted  this  country 
becatise  we  would  not  let  this  people  go ;  and  now,  if  we  follow 
them  with  cruel  prejudice,  if  we  deny  them  their  rights,  if  we  keep 
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education  universal  among  its  people.  Ignorant  voters  endanger  lib- 
erty. With  free  schools  in  the  South,  there  could  have  been  no  re- 
bellion ;  and  free  schools  now  must  render  impossible  rebellion  in  the 
future.  In  one  of  his  speeches,  sometime  ago,  Wendell  Phillips  said, 
that  **  behind  eveiy  one  of  Grant's  cannon  there  should  be  placed  a 
school-house ;"  but  now,  if  our  rulers  are  wise,  since  they  are  order- 
ing the  cannon  to  the  rear,  they  will  make  haste  to  order  school- 
houses  to  the  front.  Let  there  be  no  delay ;  for,  mark  it  well,  the 
contest  in  which  the  two  sections  of  this  country  have  been  engaged 
is  not  vet  ended.  Instead  of  a  war  with  muskets  and  cannon,  we 
are  to  have  a  war  of  cunning  and  diplomacy.  Treason  has  failed ; 
but  there  are  traitors  still  who  will  use  all  their  power  to  prevent 
the  carrying  out  of  the  beneficent  purposes  of  the  Government  to- 
ward the  common  people  of  the  South.  There  are  thousands  of 
slaveholders  in  the  South  who  yet  expect,  by  means  of  the  control 
they  have  exercised  over  the  poor  whites  among  them,  and  the 
deep-rooted  j:y;ejudices  which  still  prevail  against  Northern  people 
and  Northern  institutions,  to  legislate  slavery  back  into  existence ; 
to  annul  the  confiscation  laws ;  and  even  to  cause  the  United  States 
Government  either  to  repudiate  its  own  debt,  or  to  assume  the  debt 
of  the  Confederacy.  Educate  the  whole  "people  of  the  South,  and 
these  machinations  will  all  prove  abortive,  the  rule  of  the  haughty 
slave  lord  will  pass  aw^ay,  and  a  great  step  will  be  taken  toward 
making  homogeneous  our  social  as  well  as  our  political  institutions 
throughout  the  nation. 

What  can  education  do  for  the  freedmen  ?  Four  millions  of  hu- 
man beings  have  just  been  emancipated  in  the  South.  They  are 
now  without  property,  and  without  that  knowledge,  and  those  hab- 
its of  self-direction  and  self-reliance,  which  are  necessary  to  secure 
them  the  comforts  of  life,  much  more  an  honorable  place  in  society. 
They  are  ignorant,  simple-hearted,  and  superstitious.  They  are 
overjoyed  at  their  deliverance  from  slavery,  but  do  not  yet  begin  to 
realize  the  responsibilities  of  freemen,  living  to-day  with  little 
thought  of  to-morrow. 

How  fondly  these  poor  people,  during  their  long  night  of  bond- 
age, seem  to  have  cherished  the  hope  of  sometime  being  free! 
They  every  where  hailed  our  soldiers  as  deliverers,  blessed  them, 
prayed  for  them,  thanked  God  for  their  coming.  They  braved  all 
kinds  of  dangers  to  come  within  our  lines,  and  marched  for  days 
and  weeks  with  our  armies,  carrying  such  effects  as  they  could  has- 
tily seize,  and  their  little  ones.  There  is  deep  meaning  in  the  flow- 
ers they  strewed  in  the  path  of  Garrison,  as  he  walked  amid  the 
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rains  of  Charleston,  and  the  hearty,  soul-stirring  welcome  they  gave 
the  good  President,  Father  Abraham,  in  the  streets  of  Richmond  a 
few  days  after  its  capture.  Well  may  the  confession  now  be  forced 
from  the  lips  of  slaveholders — **  We  counted  upon  slavery  as  an 
element  of  strength,  but  found  it  an  element  of  weakness." 

The  slaves  are  free ;  but  freedom  does  not  in  itself  bring  them 
homes,  employment,  the  comforts  of  life,  knowledge,  the  enjoyment 
of  the  rights  of  citizenship.  It  still  depends  upon  the  North — upon 
UB — whether  the  freedmen  are  to  survive  the  "  struggle  for  life  " 
which  they  must  now  confront,  or  whether,  like  the  native  red  men, 
they  are  to  perish.  Their  present  situation  is  a  sad  one.  Notwith- 
standing what  has  been  done  for  them,  hundreds  of  thousands  are 
now  collected  about  the  various  military  stations  of  the  South,  liv- 
ing in  huts  or  cabins  of  their  own  construction,  with  little  work,  and 
few  to  give  advice,  rapidly  contracting  vicious  habits,  and  rapidly 
dying  from  inability  to  support  life  in  their  new  condition.  Never 
had  a  nation  such  a  task  before  it !  God  has  permitted  tliesc  people 
to  be  among  us  ;  will  we  let  them  perish  ?  or  will  we  make  a  gigan- 
tic effort  to  lift  them  up  to  manhood,  and  thus  complement  tho 
boon  of  liberty  we  have  already  given  them  ?  It  was  a  grand  effort 
to  strike  down  a  wicked  rebellion  ;  it  will  be  a  grander  one  to  break 
every  yoke  that  oppressed  the  slave ;  to  set  him  on  his  feet ;  to 
make  him  a  man  ;  to  grant  him  an  equal  chance  of  success  in  life ; 
to  constitute  him  in  due  time  a  citizen,  with  all  the  rights  and  im- 
munities of  a  citizen.  General  Grant  has  evinced  consummate  skill 
in  the  management  of  our  armies;  it  requires  even  greater  skill 
than  his  to  undo  the  heavy  burdens  which  still  bear  down  these 
four  millions  of  emancipated  slaves ;  to  overcome  the  bitter  prejudice 
against  them ;  to  open  up  to  them  the  pathway  to  that  manhood 
God  desiijned  them  to  attain.  To  set  the  slaves  free  will  be  a  doubt- 
ful  blessing  to  them,  if  we  do  no  more.  American  society  has  little 
patience  with  the  weak  and  the  thriftless.  In  the  rough  jostle  of 
business,  every  man  is  expected  to  care  for  himselfl  After  two  cen- 
turies of  bondage,  can  we  expect  the  freedmen  to  possess  the  high  in- 
tellectual and  moral  qualities  which  fit  them  to  compete  at  once  on 
equal  terms  with  those  who  are  educated,  and  who  have  been  long  ac- 
cnstonied  to  depend  upon  themselves?  For  one,  I  do  not;  and  the 
benevolence  of  this  country  must  in  full  measure  extend  a  helping 
hand  to  the  colored  man,  or  he  will  perish,  and  God  will  hold  us 
accountable  for  the  crime.  Great  evils  have  afflicted  tliis  country 
because  we  would  not  let  this  people  go ;  and  now,  if  we  follow 
them  with  cruel  prejudice,  if  we  deny  them  their  rights,  if  we  keep 
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them  in  ignorance,  if  we  crowd  tbem  into  employments  which  yield 
the  least  compensation,  it  requires  no  prophet  to  predict  that  God 
will  smite  this  nation  more  heavily  than  heretofore,  if  he  does  not 
destroy  it  as  he  did  Pharaoh  and  his  host  in  a  Red  Sea  of  blood. 
L<it  good  men  make  haste  to  instruct  and  care  for  these  new-bom 
children  of  the  Nation.  Let  teachers  and  missionaries  be  sent  to 
theih.  Let  State  and  church  and  neighborhood  unite  in  a  grand 
eflfort  to  save  them  from  destruction,  and  give  them  something  like 
a  fair  start  in  the  race  of  life. 

We  all  know  that  the  freedmen  must  be  educated.  We  all  know 
that  the  education  they  need  is  not  merely  to  read  and  write,  but  it 
is  such  an  education  as  will  fit  them  for  their  new  condition  as  free- 
men and  citizens.  We  all  know,  too,  that  a  system  by  which  they 
can  be  educated  must  be  general  and  systematic ;  that  to  educate 
four  millions  of  people  scattered  over  nine  hundred  thousand  square 
miles  of  territory,  even  in  the  rudiments  of  learning,  will  require  an 
army  of  superintendents  and  teachers,  and  complicated  educational 
machinery.  The  various  Freedmen's  Associations  have  relieved 
much  suffering  and  accomplished  much  good ;  but  their  efforts  are 
necessarily  confined  to  certain  localities,  and  greatly  wanting  in 
unity  of  plan  and  method.  No  man  appreciates  more  highly  than 
I  do  the  Christian  benevolence  of  this  country,  but  it  will  prove  en- 
tirely inadequate  to  the  great  work  of  educating  the  freedmen ;  this 
must  be  done  by  the  National  Government,  or  by  the  various  State 
Governments,  or  by  both.  The  law  of  Congress  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Freed  men's  Bureau,  while  it  authorizes  the  ap- 
pointment of  commissioners,  superintendents,  and  agents,  to  look 
after  the  interests  of  the  freedmen,  does  not  appropriate  money  for 
their  education.  Perhaps  the  President  and  Secretary  of  War  may 
find  a  military  necessity  for  making  such  appropriation ;  and,  while 
the  present  condition  of  things  continues,  I  hope  they  may. 

With  the  way  open,  I  believe  that  the  best  and  most  economical 
mode  of  educating  the  freedmen  is  to  prepare  teachers  from  among 
themselves,  and  thus  enable  them  to  teach  one  another. 

Among  the  emancipated  slaves,  there  are  bright  minds  already 
possessing  some  knowledge,  and  eager  for  more ;  natural  leaders, 
God-appointed,  like  Moses,  to  introduce  this  oppressed  people  to  the 
promised  land  of  knowledge  and  liberty.  These  I  would  seek  out ; 
put  them  into  Normal  Schools  adapted  to  the  purpose ;  train  them 
for  teachers  and  missionaries  among  their  own  people ;  and,  when 
prepared,  send  them  forth  to  do  their  allotted  work.  They,  would 
be  willing  to  live  among  their  pupils ;  they  would  understand  their 
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wants  and  enjoy  their  sympathy ;  and  they  could  do  vastly  more  • 
for  them  than  wliite  teachers,  though  better  qualified.  For  years 
there  will  be  few  schoolhouses  for  the  accomodation  of  the  frecd- 
men,  exept  in  cities  and  towns.  These  colored  teachers  should  in- 
struct the  people  wherever  they  could  find  them,  adults  as  well  as 
children,  on  the  plantations,  in  camps,  or  cabins,  or  meeting-houses. 
This  work  of  teaching  one  another  began  as  soon  as  the  slaves  were 
free,  and  the  plan  I  propose  is  one  suggested  by  this  circumstance. 
A  correspondent  of  the  "  New  York  Herald,"  writing  from  the  far 
South,  says,  "  I  have  frequently  seen  the'  colored  people  teaching 
each  other  as  they  sat  by  the  roadside."  Other  observers  tell  us 
that  they  have  seen  colc>red  soldiers  studying  and  reciting  their  les- 
sons in  the  trenches,  while  shot  and  shell  whistled  over  them ;  that 
they  liave  heard  them  naming  over  letters  and  words  to  one  another 
at  midnight  in  their  camps ;  and  that  the  most  prized  treasure  in 
their  knapsacks  was  a  spelling-book.  A  people  so  eager  to  learn  must 
be  taught;  and  it  will  be  found  the  best  policy  to  teach  them  by 
employing  mainly  teachers  of  their  own  race. 

The  inauojuration  of  a  svstem  of  instruction  for  the  freedmen  is  a 
noble  work,  and  no  man  in  America  at  this  time  has  the  same  op- 
portunity of  doing  good  as  Major  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard,  Commissioner 
of  the  Freedmen.  Let  us  rejoice  that  the  work  he  is  appointed  to 
do  is  in  good  hands,  for  Gen.  Howard  is  a  Christian.  He  should 
receive  encouragement  and  strength  from  the  educational  men  of  the 
country  ;  and  it  seems  to  me  proper  that  this  body  should  proffer 
it  by  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  wait  upon  him. 

The  colored  people  deserve  semething  at  the  hands  of  this  nation. 
They  were  brought  here  without  their  consent ;  for  two  hundred 
years  they  have  labored  among  us,  increasing  the  wealth  of  the  na- 
tion ;  and,  when  a  i^gantic  rebellion  threatened  to  overthrow  the 
government,  they  remained  loyal,  furnishing,  wherever  they  conld, 
valuable  information  to  our  commanding  officers,  aiding  many  of  our 
soldiers  in  making  their  escape  from  rebel  prisons,  proving  them- 
selves our  friends  in  a  thousand  ways,  and  at  last  taking  np  arms, 
and  fighting  nobly  in  defense  of  the  Union.  That  they  fought  well 
is  sufficiently  attested ;  and  justice  demands  that  they  should  have, 
at  least,  a  chance  to  prove  whether  they  may  not  be  entitled  to  the 
inalienable  rights  of  freemen, — life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness. Besides,  sooner  or  later,  either  by  the  National  or  by  the 
State  authorities,  this  people  will  be  allowed  tha  right  of  suffrage ; 
and  all  wise  men  readily  see  that  their  education  should  be  made  a 
necessary  condition  of  their  enfranchisement. 
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them  in  ignorance,  if  we  crowd  them  into  employments  which  yield 
the  least  compensation,  it  requires  no  prophet  to  predict  that  God 
will  smite  this  nation  more  heavily  than  heretofore,  if  he  does  not 
destroy  it  as  he  did  Pharaoh  and  his  host  in  a  Red  Sea  of  blood. 
Let  good  men  make  haste  to  instruct  and  care  for  these  new-born 
children  of  the  Nation.  Let  teachers  and  missionaries  be  sent  to 
theiii.  Let  State  and  church  and  neighborhood  unite  in  a  grand 
eflfort  to  save  them  from  destruction,  and  give  them  something  like 
a  fair  start  in  the  race  of  life. 

We  all  know  that  the  freedmen  must  be  educated.  We  all  know 
that  the  education  they  need  is  not  merely  to  read  and  write,  but  it 
is  sucli  an  education  as  will  fit  them  for  their  new  condition  as  free- 
men and  citizens.  We  all  know,  too,  that  a  system  by  which  they 
can  be  educated  must  be  general  and  systematic ;  that  to  educate 
four  millions  of  people  scattered  over  nine  hundred  thousand  square 
miles  of  territory,  even  in  the  rudiments  of  learning,  will  require  an 
army  of  superintendents  and  teachers,  and  complicated  educational 
machinery.  The  various  Freed  men's  Associations  have  relieved 
much  suffering  and  accomplished  much  good ;  but  their  efforts  are 
necessarily  confined  to  certain  localities,  and  greatly  wanting  in 
unity  of  plan  and  method.  No  man  appreciates  more  highly  than 
I  do  the  Christian  benevolence  of  this  country,  but  it  will  prove  en- 
tirely inadequate  to  the  great  work  of  educating  the  freedmen  ;  this 
must  be  done  by  the  National  Government,  or  by  the  various  State 
Governments,  or  by  both.  The  law  of  Congress  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Freedmen's  Bureau,  while  it  authorizes  the  ap- 
pointment of  coipmissioners,  superintendents,  and  agents,  to  look 
after  the  interests  of  the  freedmen,  does  not  appropriate  money  for 
their  education.  Perhaps  the  President  and  Secretary  of  War  may 
find  a  military  necessity  for  making  such  appropriation;  and,  while 
the  present  condition  of  things  continues,  I  hope  they  may. 

With  tlie  way  open,  I  believe  that  the  best  and  most  economical 
mode  of  educating  the  freedmen  is  to  prepare  teachers  from  among 
themselves,  and  thus  enable  them  to  teach  one  another. 

Among  the  emancipated  slaves,  there  are  bright  minds  already 
possessing  some  knowledge,  and  eager  for  more ;  natural  leaders, 
God-appointed,  like  Moses,  to  introduce  this  oppressed  people  to  the 
promised  land  of  knowledge  and  liberty.  These  I  would  seek  out ; 
put  them  into  Normal  Schools  adapted  to  the  purpose ;  train  them 
for  teachers  and  missionaries  among  their  own  people ;  and,  when 
prepared,  send  them  forth  to  do  their  allotted  work.  They  would 
be  willing  to  live  among  their  pupils ;  they  would  understand  their 
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wants  and  enjoy  tlicir  sympathy ;  and  they  could  do  vastly  more 
for  them  than  white  teachers,  though  better  qualified.  For  years 
there  will  be  few  schoolhouses  for  the  accomodation  of  the  frecd- 
men,  excpt  in  cities  and  towns.  These  colored  teachers  should  in- 
struct the  people  wherever  they  could  find  them,  adults  as  well  as 
children,  on  the  plantations,  in  camps,  or  cabins,  or  meeting-houses. 
This  work  of  teaching  one  another  began  as  soon  as  the  slaves  were 
free,  and  the' plan  I  propose  is  one  suggested  by  this  circumstance. 
A  correspondent  of  the  "  New  York  Herald,"  writing  from  the  far 
South,  says,  "  I  have  frequently  seen  the*  colored  people  teaching 
each  other  as  they  sat  by  the  roadside."  Other  observers  tell  us 
that  they  have  seen  colored  soldiers  studying  and  reciting  their  les- 
sons in  the  trenches,  while  shot  and  shell  whistled  over  them ;  that 
they  have  heard  them  naming  over  letters  and  words  to  one  another 
at  midnight  in  their  camps ;  and  that  the  most  prized  treasure  in 
their  knapsacks  was  a  spelling-book.  A  people  so  eager  to  learn  must 
be  taught;  and  it  will  be  found  the  best  policy  to  teach  them  by 
employing  mainly  teachers  of  their  own  race. 

The  inauguration  of  a  system  of  instruction  for  the  freedmen  is  a 
noble  work,  and  no  man  in  America  at  this  time  has  the  same  op- 
portunity of  doing  good  as  Major  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard,  Commissioner 
of  the  Freedmen.  LfCt  us  rejoice  that  the  work  he  is  appointed  to 
do  is  in  good  hands,  for  Gen.  Howard  is  a  Christian.  He  should 
receive  encouragement  and  strength  from  the  educational  men  of  the 
country ;  and  it  seems  to  me  proper  that  this  body  should  proffer 
it  by  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  wait  upon  him. 

The  colored  people  deserve  semething  at  the  hands  of  this  nation. 
They  were  brought  here  without  their  consent ;  for  two  hundred 
years  they  have  labored  among  us,  increasing  the  wealth  of  the  na- 
tion ;  and,  when  a  i^gantic  rebellion  threatened  to  overthrow  the 
government,  they  remained  loyal,  furnishing,  wherever  they  conld, 
valuable  information  to  our  commanding  officers,  aiding  many  of  our 
soldiers  in  making  their  escape  from  rebel  prisons,  proving  them- 
selves our  friends  in  a  thousand  ways,  and  at  last  taking  np  arms, 
and  fighting  nobly  in  defense  of  the  Union.  Tliat  they  fought  well 
is  sufficiently  attested ;  and  justice  demands  that  they  should  have, 
at  least,  a  chance  to  prove  whether  they  may  not  be  entitled  to  the 
inalienable  rights  of  freemen, — life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness. Besides,  sooner  or  later,  either  by  the  National  or  by  the 
State  authorities,  this  people  will  be  allowed  tha  right  of  suffrage ; 
and  all  wise  men  readily  see  that  their  education  should  be  made  a 
necessary  condition  of  their  enfranchisement. 
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The  soldier  subdues,  the  legislator  regulates,  and  tbe  educator 
builds.  The  soldier  is  the  hardy  pioneer  who  cuts  down  the  forests, 
the  legislator  lavs  out  the  farm,  and  the  educator  makes  the  harvest 
yield  its  fruitage. 

In  a  republic,  if  all  men  vote,  all  men  must  be  educated.  A 
loaded  musket  in  the  hands  of  a  crazy  man  in  a  crowd  is  not  nearly 
so  dangerous  as  a  ballot  in  the  hands  of  an  ignorant  man  at  an 
election.     The  thing  of  highest  interest  in  a  republic  is  its  schools. 

What  this  nation  most  needs  to-day  is  the  extension  of  a  well- 
arranged  system  of  free  schools  to  all  its  parts.  In  the  late  rebel- 
lion, the  line  of  free  schools  marked  the  line  of  lovaltv  to  the  Govern- 
ment.  We  must  push  that  line  to  the  Gulf.  Free  schools  are  needed 
not  only  as  an  element  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  Union,  but  as  a 
means  of  preserving  it  when  reconstructed.  We  must  perfect  our 
school  systems  at  the  North,  and  the  teacher  and  his  spelling-book 
must  be  made  to  follow  the  soldier  and  his  musket  at  the  South. 
Intelligence  must  bo  recognized  as  the  basis  of  republicanism. 
Statesmen  must  come  to  give  the  matter  of  public  instruction  more 
attentive  consideration.  Departments  organized  to  render  efficient 
the  work  of  education  must  be  made  to  occupy  a  more  prominent 
position  at  our  Stute  capitols  and  at  Washington.  The  great  duty 
that  presses  upon  the  patriot  and  the  philanthropist  of  this  country 
to-day  is  the  education  of  the  whole  people  of  the  nation,  without  re- 
gard to  race  or  rank  or  color  or  position.  WTien  our  youth  all 
learn  to  read  similar  books,  study  similar  lessons,  submit  to  similar 
regulations  in  the  schools,  we  shall  become  one  people,  possess- 
ing an  organic  nationality,  and  the  liepublic  will  be  safe  for  all 
time. 

Is  not  the  condition  of  things  such  that  we  may  begin  to  speak, 
with  some  hope  of  being  listened  to,  of  a  national  system  of  educa- 
cation  ?  Few  men  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  our  Amer- 
ican systems  of  education  will  doubt  the  propriety  of  regulating 
by  State  laws  all  the  educational  agencies  of  the  different  States. 
It  is  almost  agreed  that  the  common  schools,  high  schools,  acade- 
mies, and  colleges  of  a  State  should  be  incorporated  into  a  system, 
be  subject  in  certain  particulars  to  some  central  authority,  and  be 
made  to  subserve  their  several  functions  in  harmony  with  one 
another.  At  a  time  when  terrific  war  tested  the  sinews  of  this  na- 
tion, it  was  found  that  a  Government  like  ours  could  not  always  de- 
pend upon  the  several  State  governments  for  its  soldiers  or  its 
money ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  wise  statemanship  must  before  long 
discover  that  necessity  now  exists  for  the  establishment  of  a  depart- 
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ment  of  public  instrnction  at  Washington,  the  head  of  which  shall 
encourage  the  adoption  of  systems  of  education  in  all  the  States, 
adapted  to  our  form  of  goverament ;  and  under  proper  congressional 
enactments,  and  with  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  the ,  several  States, 
exercise  some  general  control  over  those  systems.  ^  start  in  this 
direction  has  been  made  by  the  establishment  of  tKo  Frecdman's 
Bureau ;  and  I  think  it  is  generally  felt  that  an  enlargement  of  its 
powers  would  promote  the  public  good,  and  place  our  institutions 
upon  a  firmer  basis.  We  want  all  educational  powers  still  to  eman- 
ate from  the  people ;  but  what  the  people  do  must  be  regulated  in 
township,  county,  State,  and  nation.  We  have  school  authorities 
now  in  township,  county  and  State,  but  we  want  a  national  head; 
for  the  great  lesson  we  have  learned  in  the  last  four  years  is  that  the 
United  States  of  America  is  a  nation^  and  not  a  copartnership  of 
States;  and,  as  a  nation,  our  Government  ought  not  to  release 
itself  from  all  responsibility  concerning  education.  There  is  no 
agency  the  Government  can  use,  so  well  calculated  to  reconcile 
the  diverse  interests  of  the  countr}',  to  unite  its  different  parts,  to 
make  us  one  people,  as  a  well-devised  ntitional  system  of  education. 
Without  this, — cither  administered  by  the  States  or  the  nation, — 
all  else  will  prove  abortive.  Without  it  there  may  be  reconstruction, 
but  there  can  be  no  true  union;  there  may  be  a  mechanical  cohe- 
sion of  parts ;  but  there  can  be  no  connection  and  co-|vorking  of 
individualities  in  a  common  body  with  a  common  life.  Indeed, 
without  a  molding,  organizing,  consolidating,  union-forming  system 
of  schools,  extensive  enough  at  least  to  impart  the  elements  of 
knowledge  to  the  whole  people,  a  not  distant  future  will  see  this  na- 
tion standing  like  an  old  oak  in  the  forest,  with  a  number  of  its 
branches  dead  or  dying,  significant  of  the  death  that  will  speedily 
overtake  the  whole.  A  little  pruning  now,  an  effort  to  throw  the 
strong  vitality  of  the  healthy  parts  into  those  that  give  evidence  of 
decay,  and  the  tree  will  slough  off  its  dead  matter,  and  grow  with 
all  its  wonted  vigor  and  luxuriousness. 

American  educators  hold  in  their  hands  the  destinies  of  this 
nation.  Their  task  is  not  like  that  of  the  dashing  soldicr^or  the 
popular  statesman  at  whom  all  the  world  gazes ;  but  in  the  unobtru- 
sive quiet  of  the  school-room,  though  no  eye,  save  that  of  God?  wit- 
ness the  work,  they  may  infuse  such  a  love  of  our  country  and  its 
institutions  into  the  hearts  of  the  coming  generations  of  children, 
that  the  Republic,  on  its  secure  foundations,  will  stand  as  firmly  as 
the  Egyptian  pyramids. 
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BT   AKDRBW  JACKSOX  ftlCKOrr. 

An  addrcM  deliTered  at  lUrrisborg  befor*  the  Xatioul  Te«ciicr't  AMocUtioo,  Auf .  18,  1664. 


Ladies  an'o  Gentlemen  op  the  National  Teacher's  Association  : — 

Have  you  come  here  to  Harrisburg  to  sec  and  become  acquainted 
nv'ith  those  men  whose  fame  has  spread  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
their  own  States,  and  whose  names  have  been  regarded  by  you  with 
feelings  of  affection  and  admiration,  or  did  you  come  to  take  by  the 
hand  old  friends,  and  to  renew  the  offerings  which  you  once  laid, 
years  ago,  upon  the  alUir  of  friendship?  If  it  is  this  for  which  you 
came,  you  do  well.  It  is  a  happy  resting  point  in  the  journey  of  life, 
and  you  go  on  youc  way  refreshed,  and  strengthened  too,  by  the  con- 
sciousness that  others  are  thinking  of  you,  that  they  appreciate  your 
labors  and  understand  your  plans  the  better  because  they  have  seen 
you  face  to  face,  have  learned  your  habits  of  thought,  and  above 
all  liave  learned  to  esteem  the  qualities  of  your  heart.  You  feel  that 
in  time  of  need  you  can  obtain  tlie  advice  and  counsel  of  a  friend 
with  whom  you  not  only  reciprocated  the  courtesies  whicli  are 
here  interchanged,  but  who,  you  Jcnow,  loves  and  respects  you,  more 
easily  than  you  could  from  a  stranger.  Or,  have  you  come  here  by 
rail-car  and  steamboat  to  hear  the  great  doctrines  of  education  ex- 
pounded by  men  whose  luminous  minds  can  shed  light  upon  your 
own  ?  Do  you  come  to  catch  a  brand  from  the  great  flame  of  en- 
thusiasm that  here  burns,  with  whicli  you  may  kindle  a  like  flame 
in  your  own  State  and  neighborhood  ?  I  congratulate  you  that  this 
National  Association  has  been  organized,  though  it  may  have  been  to 
accomplish  nothing  more  than  this.  Happy  the  state  or  nation  which 
has  a  body  of  teachers  so  anxious  to  preserve  and  spread  the 
sacred  fire. 

Or  have  these  two  purposes  associated  themselves  in  your 
thoughts  ?  Having  come  here  primarily  to  meet  with  and  make 
the  acquaintance  of  those  of  whom  you  have  heard  in  the  distance, 
to  wanii  your  own  hearts  in  the  glowing  warmth  of  kind  faces,  faces 
that  shall  come  in  the  night  to  stand  encouragingly  by  you  when 
cares  and  anxieties  drive  sleep  from   your  pillows.     Shall  I  ask 
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whether,  having  come  together  for  such  purposes,  you  desire  only 
to  avail  yourself  of  the  opportunity  to  hear  how  they  speak  and  talk 
on  any  subject,  so  only  that  you  do  hear  them  speak  and  talk  ?  It  is 
well,  again — any  thing  that  will  bring  and  bind  together  the  great 
brotherhood  of  schoolmasters.  But  the  question  bluntly  recurs 
again,  what  did  you  come  to  Harrisbui^  on  this  occasion  for? 
What  do  you  want  to  do,  or  to  have  done  ?  I  repeat  it  now  not  as 
to  individuals,  but  as  to  an  Association.  To  hear  addresses  on  sub- 
jects, the  most  momentous  that  can  engage  the  attention  of  man  ? 
To  discuss  questions  which  rise  as  high  above  the  material  interests 
of  the  time,  as  that  for  which  all  other  things  are  made  may  be 
supposed  to  be  superior  to  the  mere  accessories  of  its  being  ?  But 
what  of  these  addresses — what  will  you  do  with  them  ?  AVill  they 
move  this  Association  to  throw  itself  into  any  great  national  move- 
ment of  the  day,  by  its  mass  and  by  its  intellectual  and  moral 
weight  to  decide  the  issue.  What  of  those  discussions  ?  Arc  they 
councils  of  war,  in  the  great  antagonists  of  light  and  darkness,  are 
they  the  laying  of  plans  for  assault  upon  the  frowning  castles  of 
prejudice,  fortified  by  long  continued  habits  and^ustoms  descended 
from  the  fathers  ?  In  what  will  these  discussions  eventuate  ?  Will 
they  promote  any  great  national  cause  ?  If  so,  how  will  they  pro- 
mote it?  By  discussions,  which  shall  enable  each  one  to  throw  what 
light  he  can  on  the  subjecfat  issue,  so  that  all  may  see,  as  in  the 
collected  radiance  of  every  mind.  Do  you  propose  to  stop  there  ? 
Not  in  an  American  assembly,  where  the  fruit  of  a  discussion  is  said 
to  be  a  resolution.  You  will  pass  resolutions  expressive,  as  the 
oratoi-s  say,  of  the  sense  of  this  meeting.  Tliese  resolutions  will  be 
spread  upon  the  minutes,  and  they  will  be  thus  perpetuated.  But 
any  thing  farther  than  this?  Every  such  association  has  its  organs 
of  communication  with  the  people.  Political  councils  make  their 
platforms,  and  canvass  every  district  to  support  them.  Religious 
conferences  and  assemblies  have  their  boards,  meeting  from  time  to 
time,  and  their  agents  in  every  pulpit.  Mission,  Bible  and  Tract  So- 
cieties have  their  boards,  and  the  boards  their  secretaries  and  agents, 
and  expend  vast  sums  of  money  annually  in  printing  and  in  the  em- 
ployment of  colporteurs.  Thus  do  they  give  effect  to  their  resolutions. 
And  the  results  of  their  deliberations  are  manifested  in  immediate 
decisive  action. 

But  do  we  need  any  such  agencies,  or  do  the  purposes  of  our  as- 
sembling together  terminate  with  the  members  of  the  Association 
or  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  our  place  of  meetings  ?  Do  wo 
want  the  people  to  do  any  thing?    Do  we  have  any  thing  to  ask  of 
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the  Government.     If  we  do,  the  question  recure  again,  what  is  it  ? 
I  will  answer  and  say,  first,  what  we  "want ;  second,  how  to  get  it. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  it  is  the  duty  of  this  National  Teachers' 
Association  to  labor  for  the  extension  of  an  opportunity  to  acquire  a 
good  Common  School  education  to  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  land,  white 
and  black.  Now,  we  know  that  there  are  several  States  in  this 
Union  where  the  provisions  for  popular  education  are  entirely  in- 
adequate to  the  end  proposed.  The  deference  which  has  always 
been  paid  by  the  people  of  each  State  to  the  people  of  all  other 
States,  before  the  Rebellion,  had  prevented  free  and  open  reference 
to  this  state  of  aftairs,  either  in  the  meetings  of  this  Association  or 
elsewhere.  But  since  the  establishment  of  the  Association,  how 
great  the  change.  To-day  all  those  sections  where  education  had 
been  so  sadly  neglected  are  occupied  by  military  forces  and  con- 
trolled by  military  law^.  The  barriers,  real  and  imaginary,  that 
withstood  the  advancement  of  education  in  those  parts,  have  been 
broken  down,  nay,  ground  to  powder  beneath  the  tramp  of  armed 
hosts,  and  >\ith  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  ignorant  whites* 
stand  up  millions  of  slaves,  whose  shackles  have  fallen  under  the 
purified  and  blood-redeemed  flag  of  the  stars  and  stripes.  They, 
to-day,  depend  upon  and  look  to  the  President  and  Concrress  of-  the 
United  States  for  the  light  and  liberty  of  education,  lias  this  As- 
sociation any  thing  to  do  with  this  work?  In  the  call  which  leu  to 
the  first  meeting  there  occur  these  words,  "  Believing  that  what  has 
been  done  #)r  States,  by  State  Associations,  may  be  done  for  the 
whole  country  by  a  National  Association,  we,  the  undersigned,  invite 
our  fellow-teachers  throughout  the  United  States  to  assemble  in 
Philadelphia,  on  the  26th  of  August,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing 
a  National  Teacher's  Association."  Again,  the  preamble  to  the 
constitution  then  adopted  says,  "To  elevate  the  character  and 
advance  the  interests  of  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  to  pro- 
mo^^  the  cause  of  popular  education  in  the  United  States,  we, 
whose  names  are  hereunto  annexed,  agree  to  adopt  the  following 
constitution.''  But,  in  absence  of  these  proofs  of  the  intent 
and  purpose  of  the  Association,  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of 
a  national  meeting  of  teachers,  the  design  of  which  should  not  be  tlie 
promotion  of  the  cause  of  popular  education  in  the  United  States. 

*  Out  of  8,477,009  inhabitants  of  the  States  comprised  in  the  territory  oCieven  of  the  original 
tbirtaen  States,  or  more  particularly  of  tlie  New  England  and  Middle  States,  there  were,  in  1850, 
103,837  who  could  not  read  and  write,  while  in  the  States  of  equal  age,  the  remaining  six  of  the 
thirteen,  including  all  from  Maryland  to  Georgia,  out  of  3,733,075  white  inhabitanU,  873,390 
eould  Dot  read  or  write.  Id  the  Free  States  ooe  out  of  eighty-two  or  three,  in  the  Slare  States 
one  oot  of  ten. 
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But  what  can  wc  do  in  this  mighty  work — a  work  too  groat  indeed 
for. this  generation?  To  have  worthily  attempted  it,  however,  will 
be  our  greatest  claim  upon  the  esteem  of  posterity.  But,  whatever 
may  be  the  difficulties  of  the  problem,  it  must  be  solved,  and  surely 
it  falls  to  none  more  naturally  than  to  this  Association,  to  contribute 
its  aid  to  protnote  the  final  victory.  So  long  as  the  government  of 
those  States  is  in  the  hands  of  provisional  governors  and  the  military 
power,  the  work  we  have  to  do  is  mainly  to  be  done  with  the  Na- 
tional Legislature  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  at  Wash- 
ington. We  have  to  deal  with  some  who  have  been  themselves 
reared  in  and  amidst  common  schools.  They  are  open  to  reason. 
But  so  long  as  the  people  of  those  States  nominally  held  the  power, 
they  were  inaccessible.  One  class,  because  of  the  stability  of  slavery 
and  the  dominance  of  the  silave-owninij  classes,  was  secure  onlv  in 
the  ignorance  of  the  poor  whites,  and  they  were  at  once  too  ignor- 
ant and  too  much  under  the  intiuence  and  power  of  the  slaveocracy 
to  be  induced  to  step  forth  in  the  march  of  improvement,  and  a 
third  clasi\  were  prohibited  from  learning  to  read,  and  the  severest 
penalties  of  the  statute  laws  were  directed  against  persistence  in  teach- 
ing them,  and  the  yet  severer  penalties  of  Lynch  law,  the  gag,  the 
thumbscrew,  and  the  gallows,  against  even  the  suspicion  of  an  attempt 
to  do  so.  Now,  as  soon  as  the  civil  government  is  thrown  back 
into  the  hands  of  the  people,  through  the  arrogance  of  the  first  class 
and  the  servility  of  the  second,  the  door  will  be  again  shut  against 
the  common  schoolmaster.  Mayor  Andrews,  of  ColiAbia,  Tenn., 
who,  in  the  temporary  absence  of  the  Provost  Marshal  at  that  place, 
closed  up  three  schools  which  John  Ogden,  the  said  Provost  Mar- 
shal, had  opened  for  the  instruction  of  the  colored  people,  and  sub- 
jected an  old  gray-haired  minister  of  the  Gospel  to  twenty-five 
lashes  for  teaching  slaves  to  read,  is  a  representative  of  the  whole  as 
a  class.  The  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  people  will  be  re- 
sisted by  them  so  long  as  they  have  power  to  resist.  Teachersj\ill 
be  discouraged  in  every  way  that  human  ingenuity  can  suggest  or 
malignity  prompt.  They  will  be  treated  as  intruders,  and  not  uu- 
frequently  may  we  expect  to  see  them  made  the  victims  of  niflian 
outrage  as  in  times  ])ast.  The  missionary  that  was  lately  killed  by 
the  savages  of  the  New  Zealand  Islands  a  few  weeks  ago,  suflfered  a 
scarcely  loss  terrible  fate  than  teachers  would  have  met  with  five 
years  ago  had  fliey  openly  persisted  in  teaching  negroes  to  read  in 
any  of  the  Southern  States.  The  spirit  is  not  yet  dead.  It  lies  in 
abeyance  to  the  military  power.  And  it  is  only  while  we  may  reach 
the  masses  of  the  people,  black  and  white,  under  the  protection  of 
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our  bayonets,  that  we  may  hope  to  impart  to  them  a  consciousness 
of  power,  which  will,  when  the  military  arm  is  withdrawn,  rise  and 
assert  itself  against  the  arrogance  of  the  slave  lord.  In  some  places, 
the  effort  is  now  making  by  the  Government  itself,  and  it  is  the  para- 
mount duty  of  this  Association  to  lend  it  all  the  support  which  its  in- 
fluence can  give  it,  and  all  the  assistance  its  wisdom  can  suggest.  But 
what  is  the  available  first  stop  to  be  taken  ?  What  possible  avenue  of 
influence  can  be  established  between  this  Association  and  the  Govern- 
ment at  Washington  ?  There  is  only  one.  The  Government  must 
recognize  the  cause  of  general  education  as  a  part  of  its  care,  not  by 
direct  encouragement  alone,  but,  so  far  as  may  be,  by  influences  of 
every  kind,  which  can  induce  a  people  to  regard  the  matters  that 
concern  it  as  of  the  liighest  interest.  A  Department  of  Education  1^ 
must  be  established  along  side  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  act  establishing  such  an  office  might  be  almost  identical  withtho 
act  establishing  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  excepting  only  tho 
clause  relating  to  the  duties  of  the  office,  to  which  I  shall  again  refer. 
At  present  let  us  look  to  the  special  duty  of  sucli  an  office  in  connec- 
tion with  the  great  task  which  is  to-day  before  this  nation.  To  reor- 
ganize the  government  of  the  Southern  States,  but  in  sucli  a  way  as 
to  provide  for  the  education  of  every  child  and  adult  in  the  land  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Doubtless  such  a  proposition  will  be  met  with  jeers  from  some 
quarters,  and  from  others  with  more  than  derision — ^bitter  opposition. 
We  shall  be  accused  of  proposing  to  make  the  general  Govern- 
ment a  missionary  to  propagate  tho  institutions  of  the  North  on 
Southern  soil,  and  to  interfere  with  the  family  and  social  arrange- 
ments of  the  people.  Well,  be  it  so.  If  you  call  it  improper  inter- 
ference with  the  social  institutions  of  the  South  to  provide  for 
common  schools,  accessible  to  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  States, 
whether  they  be  white  or  black,  we  accept  the  imputation  and  what- 
ever opprobrium  ms^  be  attached  to  it.  Napoleon  III.  never  mani- 
fested greater  genius  than  when  he  gave  to  a  great  law  of  progress  n 
name  which  at  once  states  and  almost  proves  it.  The  "  l<^gic  of 
facts  "  is  a  phrase  equivalent  to  the  doctrine  that  there  is  a  logical 
sequence  of  events  in  the  history  of  the  world,  which  it  is  impossible 
safely  to  disturb  or  hinder. 

Now,  what  are  the  facts  as  they  bear  upon  the  question  in  hand? 
Simply  these ;  out  of  regard  for  constitutional  compromises,  as  before 
stated,  we  had  suffered  an  institution  to  thrive  and  strengthen,  which 
in  its  very  nature  promised  to  destroy  all  our  free  institutions — 
which,  indeed,  was  on  the  very  verge  of  throttling  the  liberty  of 
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gpeecli  and  of  press  tbrcfhgliout  the  whole  land,  as  effectually  as  it 
had  been  done  on  every  square  inch  of  its  own  soil.  Blinded  to  a 
danger  of  such  feaiful  magnitude,  it  is  no  wonder  that  others  were 
obscured  in  its  mighty  shadow.  So  long  as  the  ignorance  of  the  poor 
whites  was  exhibited  only  in  the  reports  of  the  Census  Bureati,  we  con- 
gratulated ourselves  that  we  were  not  as  the  heathen.  But  when  it 
became  a  tool  of  inconceivable  power  in  the  hands  of  the  authors 
and  instigators  of  black  rebellion,  when  we  saw  its  vast  squadrons 
arrayed  beneath  'a  hostile  flag,  and  when  at  Gettysburg  and  on  a 
hundred  battle-fields  the  continent  shook  beneath  its  ominous  tread, 
we  began  to  look  at  it  in  another  light — as  the  implacable  foe  of  all 
free  institutions.  Thank  God  that  through  the  energy  and  intelligence 
fostered  in  the  free  schools  of  the  North,  the  enemy  has  been  routed 
on  the  battle-field  and  his  legions  have  been  dispersed.  But,  again 
I  say,  the  fell  spirit  that  animated  them  is  not  destroyed.  He 
still  lives  th  ever  ready  instrument  of  the  old  master.  We  must 
follow  him  to  his  last  hiding  place.  He  must  be  exterminated,  not 
in  the  light  of  gleaming  sabers  and  the  conflagration  of  cities  and 
towns,  but  in  the  radiance  that  shall  beam  from  ten  thousand  pri- 
mary schools.  But  this  is  provision  only  for  security  from  the  igno- 
rance and  degradation  of  the  poor  whites.  He,  taught  to  look  upon 
honest,  earnest,  and  continuous  toil  as  degrading,  and  spending  his 
time,  as  ii\r  as  he  might,  in  sensuous  idleness  and  independence  of 
physical  restraint,  learned  to  look  with  envy  upon  the  slave  lord, 
and,  as  a  possible  owner  of  slaves  himself,  became  our  enemy ;  but 
the  slave,  tliough  ignorant,  possibly  more  ignorant  than  he,  by  unre- 
mitting and  unrequited  toil,  by  violated  homes,  by  the  lash  and  the 
searing  iron,  learned  to  look  upon  the  luxurious  life  of  his  mas- 
ters in  a  very  different  light,  and  he  became  our  friend,  or  I  should 
rather  say,  was  our  friend  from  the  beginning.  He  must  be 
strengthened  against  the  vices  of  the  whites,  and  against  the  wiles, 
the  guile  and  hate  of  his  baffled  masters  and  their  minions.  He 
must  be  fortified  against  them,  by  learning  to  look  upon  himself  as 
a  man,  not  in  form  and  frame  alone,  but  in  mind  and  soul — in  a  word, 
by  the  knowledge  of  himself  which  only  comes  from  education. 
We  can  not  wait  our  leisure  in  this  work.  Ahead  are  the  defeated 
insurgents,  knocking  for  readmittance  into  the  halls  of  Congress 
and  clamoring  for  the  rights  of  self-government  in  local  affairs.  Al- 
ready are  the  friends  of  the  freedman  claiming  suffrage  for  him  as 
his  right  and  our  only  safeguard.  As  the  blood  and  treasure  of  the 
Republic  has  been  freely  expended  in  the  subjugation  of  the  rebel 
armies,  its  intelligence  and  ejthaiistless  energy  will  be  severely  taxed 
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to  educate  and  prepare  them  for  the  proper  exercise  of  those  rights 
which  must,  sooner  or  later,  be  again  placed  in  their  hands.  <  Under 
tlie  providence  of  God  we  have  blindly  fought  for  the  freedom  of 
the  slave,  and  our  next  great  task  must  be  to  educate  him.  The 
whole  wouk  should  be  under  the  direction  of  a  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, a  man  who  should  be  qualified  to  organize  and  direct  the 
energies  of  the  whole  people,  not  alone  with  reference  to  present 
emergency,  and  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  elaborate  the  best  possible 
scheme  of  education  for  the  South,  which  the  Government  should  see 
carried  out.  This  is  not  a  missionary  society,  having  agents  and 
teachers  in  the  field.  That  ground  is  taken  up  by  another  associa- 
tion. But  we  can  and  we  ought  to  advise  as  to  the  course  to  be 
taken  by  the  Government  in  the  first  stage  of  the  affair ;  and  I  re- 
peat it,  that  the  very  first  and  the  most  important  of  all  recommend- 
ations to  be  made  is,  that  Congress,  at  the  very  next  session,  should 
establish  an  Educational  Department,  and  authorize  the  President 
to  appoint  a  Commissioner  of  Education.  But  it  is  not  only  to 
meet  the  present  state  of  affairs,  in  the  only  way  in  which  it  can 
properly  be  met,  that  I  make  this  proposition.  There  is  no  plan  by 
which  the  national  government  can  promote  the  cause  of  education 
in  the  North  and  in  the  South  so  easily  as  by  the  appointment  of 
a  National  Commissioner  of  Education.  We  shall  presently  see  that 
the  interest  to  which  we  appeal,  has  always  been  exercised  by  the 
legislative  and  executive  departments  at  Washington.  We  pro- 
pose no  radical  innovation,  nor  is  the  proposition  new.  It  has  been 
made  snr:\m  and  ai;ain  in  State  and  National  associations,  and  has,  I 
believe,  always  received  their  sanction,  and  I  shall  make  no  argu- 
ment in  its  favor,  further  than  the  one  I  have  already  urged,  except 
to  state  somewhat  precisely  the  general  duties  to  which  a  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  should  devote  his  energies.  But  it  wiH  be  seen 
that  every  specification  is  an  argument. 

v";"  He  should  make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  public 
school  system  of  each  State,  as  to  its  general  and  local  officers  and 
their  relative  duties,  the  different  clasvses  of  public  schools,  the  plans 
of  taxation  resorted  to  for  public  purposes,  and  the  amounts  raised 
thereby,  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  investment  of  all  school 
funds  the  interest  of  which  is  applied  to  school  purposes,  and  the 
amount  derived  from  all  other  sources.  lie  should  study  the  school 
statistics  of  the  respective  States,  noting  particularly,  wherever  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  such  information,  the  average  length  of  time  the 
common  schools  have  been  kept  open,  the  number  of  children  en- 
tered, the  average  number  belonging  and  average  daily  attendance, 
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the  number  of  children  of  each  age  attending  school,  and,  wo  far 
as  possible,  the  nature  of  the  attendance  as  to  the  length  of  time 
children  remain  in  the  schools  and  the  degree  of  regularity  in  at- 
tendance while  enrolled,  and  of  those  matters  which  in  their  nature 
are  variable,  he  should  make  report  on  or  before  the  1st  of  Janua- 
ry of  each  year,  and  of  those  matters  which  are  more  permanent  he 
should  make  separate  report,  as  often  as  once  in  four  years,  on  the 
January  preceding  the  expiration  of  each  presidential  term. 

De  should,  as  far  as  possible,  ascertain  the  number  of  chartered 
institutions  of  leaniing  of  every  grade,  their  endowments,  courses  of 
study,  number  of  students,  charges  for  instruction,  <fcc. — the  number 
and  character  of  all  societies  for  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge, 
and  the  plans  adopted  for  effecting  their  objects,  and  the  number  of 
publications  of  different  kinds  made  thereby — the  number  and  char- 
acter of  societies  of  adults  formed  for  mutual  improvement,  and 
the  number  of  members  participating  in  the  advantages  thereof — and 
these  facts,  and  whatever  other  information  he  can  gather  from  any 
and  all  sources  whatsoever,  bearing  upon  the  educational  facilities  in 
the  respective  States,  he  should  embody  in  his  annual  report. 

He  should  be  required  to  make  himself  acquainted  as  well  as 
possible  with  the  school  systems  of  foreign  countries,  their  means  of 
support,  their  organization,  the  courses  of  study  pursued  in  Primary, 
Grammar,  and  High  Schools,  Academies,  Seminaries,  Normal  Schools, 
Gymnasia,  Colleges,  Universities,  <ibc.,  for  the  education  of  the 
young — the  means  of  support,  organization,  and  plans  of  procedure  of 
societies  established  for  mutual  improvement  and  of  societies  and 
institutions  of  all  kinds  for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge 
among  men,  whether  literary,  scientific,  artistic,  or  industrial,  also 
of  all  inst'^tutions  established  for  deaf,  mute,  blind,  and  imbecile 
children  and  adults,  as  well  as  schools  and  institutions  of  all  classes, 
designed  for  the  care  of  orphan  and  destitute  children  or  for  the 
reformation  of  juvenile  vagrants  and  offenders  against  law,  and  of 
all  special  schools,  not  above  named,  for  the  improvement  of  their 
members  in  the  various  arts  and  professions  of  life. 

lie  should  make  it  a  special  object  to  procure  and  keep  on  file  for 
ready  and  convenient  use  all  Educational  Reports,  both  .general  and 
local,  of  all  authorities  engaged  in  the  management  and  instruction 
of  any  and  all  of  the  institutions  above  named.  ITe  should  establish 
an  educational  library  which  should  contain  not  only  these  reports,  but 
all  valuable  works  and  periodicals  ^.reating  on  educational  subjects, 
especially  thovse  published  in  the  English,  German,  and  French 
languages,  and  of  those  which  would  be  likely  to  prove  most  ser- 
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viceablc  in  this  countn',  he  sbould  make  translations,  or  cause  the 
same  to  be  made,  and  print  them  in  his  annual  reports.  He  should 
procure  and  prescn-e  for  examination  by  teachers  and  school  officers, 
specimens  of  all  maps,  charts,  diagrams,  and  pictured  representations 
of  all  kinds  whatsoever  used  in  the  processes  of  instruction,  all  kinds 
of  primary  school  apparatus,  all  kinds  of  school  furniture  used  in 
this  or  foreign  countries,  and  finally  : — 

In  his  annual  reports  he  should  embrace  all  information  which 
might  seem  valuable  to  school  officers  and  teachers  of  all  grades 
and  to  officers  and  members  of  all  kinds  of  scientific  and  literary  in- 
stitutions  and  associations,  and  he  should  especially  direct  attention 
to  all  those  features  of  institutions  at  home  and  abroad  which  might 
seem  to  him  best  adapted  for  general  introduction  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  particularly  should  he  communicate  such  infor- 
mation as  would  be  likely  to  encourage  the  formation  of  societies 
for  the  enlightened  improvement  among  all  classes  of  our  population.  ,, 
We  shall  be  told  that  the  National  Government  has  nothing  to  do  , 
with  education  in  the  several  States.  By  way  of  compulsion  exer- 
cised towards  States  or  individuals,  perhaps  not.  This  is  true  at 
least  of  the  States  now  maintaining  their  proper  and  constitutional 
relation  to  the  Union.  IIow  far  it  mav  be  triic  in  those  communi- 
ties  in  which  civil  law  itself  is  administered  by  Provost  Marshals, 
it  would  be  hard  to  say.  One  thing  is  certain,  viz,,  that  if  the  pres- 
ent state  of  affairs  continues  even  two  years  more,  and  from  appear- 
ances it  is  likely  to  continue  even  longer  than  that,  provision  must 
be  made  somehow  for  the  education  of  the  young,  whose  years  will 
not  wait  even  amidst  the  <Jin  of  arms.  But  even  If  all  the  States 
should  assume  their  original  rights  under  the  Constitution  and  laws 
within  the  present  year,  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  somewhat  doubtful 
whether  it  could  be  deemed  consistent  with  future  safety  to  permit 
more  than  a  third  part  of  the  population  of  the  South  to  be  con- 
demned to  hopeless  ignorance.  It  is  certain  that  if  those  who  were 
formerly  slaves,  but  who  are  now  legally  free,  are  still  to  be  held  in  a 
bondage,  which,  if  not  so  severe,  is  yet  as  veritable  as  that  from 
which  they  have  been  released,  there  can  be  no  permanent  secur- 
ity for  the  future. 

"Whether  then  the  General  Government  shall  continue  to  exercise 
a  sort  of  guardianship  over  the  colored  population  of  the  South, 
where  they  are,  or  attempt  the  Utopian  scheme  of  colonizing  them       , 
in  some  unoccupied  territory,  or  whatsoever  it  may  do,  it  can  not        • 
throw  off  the  responsibility  of  seeing  that  they  be  educated  as  free- 
men.    If  the  ballot-box  is  set  before  them,  their  educiition  must  be 
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fostered  and  encouraged  as  liberally,  at  least,  as  it  has  been  done  for 
the  white  man.  That  the  Government  is  competent  to  this  is  as 
clear  as  that  it  has  ever  regarded  it  as  a  duty  to  promote  the  cause 
of  learning  throughout  the  whole  country. 

That  the  Father  of  his  Country  reserved  a  spot  of  ground  in  the 
city  of  Washington  for  a  National  University,  and  that  John 
Quincy  Adams  afterwards,  in  his  first  message  to  Congress,  com- 
plained that  it  was  yet  **  bare  and  barren/'  attest  the  construction 
which  these  eminent  statesmen  put  upon  the  relation  of  the  General 
Government  to  this  great  subject.  And  that  Congress  has,  up  to 
this  time,  donated  a  hundred  thousand  square  miles  of  land,  or  nearly 
as  many  broad  acres  as  the  States  of  Mar}land,  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York  contain,  sufficiently  indicates  the  views  entertained  as  to 
this  matter  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.  The  only 
departments  of  Government  which  have  taken  action  on  this  sub- 
ject at  all,  have  shown  a  worUiy  appreciation  of  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion, and  have,  by  rep<jated  acts,,  established,  so  far  at  least  as  pre- 
cedent can  establish  any  doctrine,  that  it  is  their  right  and  duty  to 
aid  it  in  every  practicable  way.  That  a  Bureau,  or  better,  a  Depart- 
ment of  Education  has  not  been  established,  is  owing,  perhaps,  to 
the  fiict  that  educational  men  have  not  pressed  the  consideration  of 
the  matter  upon  Congress.  I  am  aware  that  they  have  repeatedly 
called  each  other's  attention  to  it,  but  whether  they  have  ever  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  it  before  either  the  Senate  or  House  of  Represent- 
atives, I  do  not  know.  Or,  in  other  words,  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  have  succeeded  in  eliciting  sufficient  interest  in  the  proposition 
to  induce  a  single  member  of  Congress  to  introduce  a  bill  for  the 
establishment  of  a  department  of  education.  However  this  may  be, 
no  period  has  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  nation,  when  the  de- 
pendence of  our  free  institutions  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  people 
and  the  consequent  importance  of  the  proposed  action  have  been  so 
apparent  as  now ;  and  no  period  is  likely  to  come  when  it  would  be 
easier  to  secure  it  respectful  attention  than  at  the  next  session  of 
Congress.  We  know%  at  the  same  time,  that  no  meeting  of  that 
body  has  yet  taken  place  at  which  questions  have  come  uj)  at  once 
60  important  and  so  difficult  of  solution  as  are  those  which  will  press 
themselves  on  its  attention ;  and  though  there  should  be  a  strong 
tendency  to  conservatism,  there  are  radical  questions  which  can  not 
be  ignored.  Among  these  the  necessity  of  a  strong  guarantee  on 
the  part  of  the  recently  rebel  States,  to  the  effect  that  ample  pro- 
vision shall  be  made  for  the  education  of  every  class  of  their  popu- 
lation^ can  not  be  set  aside.     Or,  if  that  can  not  be  secured,  provision 
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Will  have  to  be  made  for  it  at  the  expense  of  the  National  Treasury, 
and  under  teachers  employed  directly  or  indirectly  by  a  National 
Commissioner  of  Educatioiu  For  if  any  thing  has  been  demonstrated 
by  the  convulsions  and  bloodshed  of  the  last  four  years,  this  has 
been  established  beyond  question,  viz.,  that  the  security  and  per- 
manence of  our  free  institutions  depend  a  thousand  times  more  upon 
a  rigid  adherence  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  free  government, 
than  upon  a  formal  compliance  with  assumed  constitutional  com- 
promises, based  on  the  principles  of  injustice  and  oppression;  ten 
thousand  times  more  upon  the  intelligence  and  monality  of  the 
people  than  upon  fleets  and  armies,  ft)r  though  these  be  the  strong 
arms  of  Government,  they  are  nerved  and  cuntrollcd  by  the  average 
intellect  and  heart  of  the  natioiu  Surelv  in  this  hour,  when  we  need 
the  counsels  of  the  wisest  and  best  of  statesmen,  we  should  not  fail 
to  call  to  mind  the  admonitions  of  those  whose  memories  sanctifv 
our  halls  of  legislation,  and  whose  statues,  chiseled  in  ever-during 
marble,  have  been  erected  by  a  grateful  people,  not  to  perpetuate 
their  fame,  which  can  never  die,  but  to  attest  a  nation's  heartfelt 
gratitude. 

From  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Constitirtion  there  has  been 
no  statesman  or  public  man  of  any  prominence,  who  luis  manifested 
a  love  for  and  confidence  in  a  democratic  form  of  government,  that 
has  not  reiterated,  on  every  proper  occasion,  the  ii<.*ntiment  that  the 
intelligence  of  the  people  is  the  great  safeguard  of  liberty.  Our 
common  schools  have  been  called  the  "  corner  stone  of  the  Repub- 
lic," the  palladium  of  our  liberties.  Are  these  mere  figures  of 
speech,  happy  turns  of  expression  made  to  eaptivato  the  ears  and 
call  forth  the  applause  of  idle  listeners,  or,  are  they  great  principles 
to  be  cemented  into  the  very  structure  of  civil  government  ?  Or,  if 
they  be  true,  must  they  yield  on  all  occasions  to  a  painfully  dolicato 
regard  for  local  prejudices  and  supposed  local  rights  that  may  possi- 
bly conflict  with  them  ?  But  whether  the  General  Government  may 
or  may  not  do  a  single  act  which  may  possibly  be  suspected  of 
leaning  toward  interference  with  the  educational  jurisprudence  of 
any  State,  even  in  those  where  no  law  is  administered  save  by  mil- 
itary tribunals,  there  is  yet  ground,  not  only  suflScient,  but  all  suflS- 
cient  and  prevailing,  wherefore  it  should  establish  a  Department, 
the  particular  province  of  which  should  be  in  every  proper  way  to 
promote  the  cause  of  education  in  all  the  States.  It  is  not  alledged 
that  the  appointment  of  a  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  whose  duty, 
in  the  words  of  the  law,  is  "  to  acquire  and  to  diflfuse  among  the 
people  of  the  United  States  useful  information  on  subjects  con- 
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nected  with  agriculture  in  the  most  general  and  comprehensive  sense 
of  that  word,  and  to  procure,  propagate  and  distribute  among  the 
people  new  and  valuable  seeds  and  plants  " — it  is  not,  I  say,  alledged 
that  this  act  is  an  infringement  of  the  rights  reserved  to  the  respect- 
ive States  or  to  the  people.  ^'We  need  to  ask  for  no  higher  power 
for  the  Commissioner  of  Education  within  his  department  than  is  as- 
signed to  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  within  his.  What  further 
duties  might,  in  the  anomalous  state  of  our  affairs,  fall  to  his  lot, 
would  need  no  further  provision  than  is  made  in  the  exact  terms  of 
the  law  establishing  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  where  it  sajs 
that  "He''  (the  commissioner)  "shall  also  make  special  reports  on 
particular  subjects  whenever  required  to  do  so  by  the  President  or 
either  House  of  Congress,  or  when  he  shall  think  the  subject  in  Ms 
charge  requires  it."    - 


X.    EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 


PREFACE. 

The  historv  of  associations  for  the  establishment  of  schools  and 
the  advancement  of  education  in  this  country — or  the  assent  of  sev- 
eral persons  to  a  common  method  of  accomplishing  a  specific  educa- 
tional purpose — begins  with  a  subscription  commenced  bythe  Chap- 
lain of  the  Royal  James,  (Rev.  M.  Copeland,)  on  her  arrival  from 
the  East  Indies,  in  1621,  towards  the  erection  of  a  Free  School-— or 
an  Endowed  Grammar  School,  in  Charles  City,  Virginia.  The  first 
school  in  New  England  was  probably  started  in  the  same  way — that 
is,  by  a  subscription  by  "  the  richer  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Bo»- 
ton  on  the  22d  of  August,  1636,"  "towards  the  maintenance  of  a 
free  schoolmaster  for  the  youth  with  us."  The  free  schoole  in  Rox- 
burie,''  designated  by  Cotton  Mather  as  the  Schola  illustriSj  was 
established  bjfc  an  agreement  or  association  of  a  portion  of  the  in- 
habitants who  joined  in  an  act  or  agreement  binding  the  subscribers 
and  their  estates  to  the  extent  of  their  subscription,  "  to  erect  a  free 
schoole ""  for  the  education  of  their  children  in  Literature  to  fit 
them  for  the  publicke  scn'ice  both  in  Churche  and  Commonwealthe 
in  succeeding  ages."  N(iarly  all  that  class  of  schools  now  known  at 
Grammar  Schools,  Academies  and  Seminaries,  except  the  Town,  or 
Public  High  Schools,  were  originally  established  on  the  principle  of 
association.  So  was  it  with  nearly  every  College  in  the  country. 
The  ten  persons  selected  by  the  synod  of  the  churches  in  Connecti- 
cut in  1608  from  the  principal  ministers  of  the  Colony  to  found, 
erect,  and  govern  a  "  School  of  the  Church,"  met  and  formed  them- 
selves into  a  society  and  agreed  to  found  a  college  in  the  Colony; 
and  for  this  purpose  each  of  the  Trustees  at  a  subsequent  meeting 
brought  a  number  of  books  and  presented  them  to  the  association, 
using  words  to  this  effect,  as  he  laid  them  on  the  table :  "  I  gi^:e  these 
books  for  founding  a  college  in  Connecticut,"  "  wherein,"  as"  after- 
wards declared,  "  youth  shall  be  instructed  in  all  parts  of  learning 
to  qualify  them  for  public  employment  in  fliurch  and  civil  state." 

Although  the  Common  School  generally  was  established  by  act 
of  legislation — as  in  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts — to  exclude 
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from  every  family  that  "  barbarism  as  would  allow  in  its  midst  a 
single  chijd  unable  to  read  the  Holy  Word  of  God  and  the  good 
laws  of  the  Colony,"  those  of  Philadelphia  and  New,York  originated 
in  voluntary  associations  of  benevolent  and  patriotic  individuals. 

Nearly  all  professional  schools  for  law,  theology,  and  medicine, 
and  every  institution  intonded  to  provide  for  the  exceptional  classes 
— such  as  orphans,  infants,  juvenile  offenders,  deaf  mutes,  blind,  im- 
becile children,  or  to  introduce  new  methods,  such  as  the  monito- 
rial, manual  labor,  and  infant — originated  in  societies. 

All  of  those  educational  enterprises,  in  which  the  religious  ele- 
ment constitutes  the  leading  object,  such  as  the  Sunday -School,  the 
publication  and  dissemination  of  the  Bible  and  religious  books, 
have  been  carried  on  through  voluntary  associations. 

The  e%|Iiest  movement  for  the  advancement  of  education  gener- 
ally in  the  United  States,  through  an  association,  originated  in  Bos- 
ton in  1826,  but  did  not  take  shape  till  some  years  later,  although 
the  object  was  partially  attained  through  the  agency  of  Lyceums, 
which  were  established  for  other  purposes  as  well,  in  the  same  year. 
In  the  lectures  and  other  exercises  of  the  Lvceum,  wherever  estab- 
lished,  the  condition  and  improvement  of  schools — the  school-hoube, 
studies,  books,  apparatus,  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline,  the 
professional  training  of  teachers,  and  the  whole  field  of  school  le^k- 
'lation  and  administration,  were  fully  and  widely  disctssed. 

Out  of  the  popular  agitation  already  begun,  but  fostered  by  the 
Lyceum  movement,  originated,  about  the  year  1830,  many  special 
school  conventions  and  associations  for  the  advancement  of  educa- 
tion, especially  in  the  public  schools.  Most  of  these  associations, 
having  accomplished  their  purposes  as  a  sort  of  scaffolding  for  the 
building  up  of  a  better  public  opinion,  and  of  a  better  system  of 
school  legislation,  have  given  way  to  new  organizations  founded  on 
the  same  principle  of  the  assent  of  many  individuals  to  a  common 
method  of  accomplishing  special  purposes.  The  history  and  condi- 
tion of  these  various  associations,  both  those  which  have  accom- 
plished their  purpose,  and  those  which  are  still  in  operation,  having 
for.  their  field  the  Nation  or  the  State,  will  be  herein  briefly  set  forth.  • 

To  understand  the  condition  of  the  schools,  and  of  the  popular 
estimate  of  education  as  it  was  about  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
we  introduce  a  series  of  articles  which  appeared  in  the  Journal  of 
Education,  composed  mainly  of  letters  descriptive  of  the  schools  as 
they  were  sixty  and  scY^nty  years'  ago,  by  individuals  who  were 
pupils  and  teachers  in  the  same. 
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PROPOSALS  FOR  PORMIKQ  A  SOCIETY  OF  EDCCATIOK  IX   1826. 

The  following  Proposals  was  addressed  to  many  teachcni  and 
known  friends  of  education  for  their  consideration,  Sept.,  1826: — 

The  establis»hment  of  a  Bociety  for  any  of  the  numerous  objects  connected  with 
human  iniprovemont,  is  a  tiling  of  so  common  occurrence,  us  hanily  to  call  for 
apologj'  or  explanation.  In  the  present  state  of  the  public  mind  with  regard  to 
tfie  sufiject  of  fdneation,  in  particular,  prefatory  discussion  seems  unneeesaarr. 
The  conviction  appears  to  be  universal  that  the  happiness  of  individual  and  of 
society  is  denendeiit,  to  a  great  extent,  on  the  infonnMion,  the  discipline,  and  the 
habits,  which  are  imparted  by  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  exercise,  regiUated 
by  good  instruction.  Some  ol  the  c<»nsiderations,  lK»wever,  whieh  seem  most 
stnmgly  to  urge  tlie  measure  now  proposed,  are  entitled  to  particular  attention. 

The  progress  of  improvement  in  education  has  not  hitherto  been  dulv  aided  by 
combined  a/4'/  roncritt rated  tfort^ — by  mutual  understanding  and  eAicieiit  co- 
operation. That  this  advantage  is  highly  desirable  needs  not  to  l>e  inculcated  on 
anv  one  who  lia><  attentively  ooserved  the  operations  or  the  i»rogre."*s  of  the  re- 
ligious and  philanthroj>ic  institutions  of  the  day.  The  j»iety  ami  benevolence  of 
Separate  intlividuals  might  have  done  mueh  for  the  hapjiiiiess  of  man,  but  could 
never  have  achieved  the  magnificent  result  of  translating  the  iScriptures  into  the 
languages  of  so  many  nations,  nor  that  of  turning  a  whole  }>eople  from  the  ritcv 
of  idolatry,  or  the  habits  of  barbarism.  It  is  matter  of  regret  that,  whilst  the  zeal 
of  thousands  has  been  made  to  meet  on  so  manv  other  objects,  and  push  them 
onward  to  brilliant  success,  no  such  union  has  hitherto  been  attempted  in  the 
great  cause  of  education.  Here  and  there  we  have  had  an  excellent  scho.»l-book. 
an  eminent  instructor,  a  vigilant  and  faithful  sc^ol-committi-e,  a  distinguished 
institution,  a  memorable  endowment,  or  a  local  ammgemviit,  which  has  jll^tlv  im- 
Inortalized  its  projectors.  But  there  has  n(»t  been  any  attempt  made  to  olier,  to 
the  country  at  large,  the  benefits  likelv  to  result  from  an  association  of  men  eminent 
and  active  in  literature,  in  science,  ancl  in  public  life ;  from  an  extensive  interchange 
of  views  on  the  part  of  instructors  or  from  an  enlightened  and  harmonious  concur- 
rence in  a  uniform  set  of  books  fitted  to  become  the  vehicles  of  instruction,  and 
rendered  as  perfect  as  the  united  judgment  of  literary  men  and  of  teachers  could 
make  them.  School-committees  have  labored  industriously,  indeedj  but  'fh)m 
the  want  of  a  proper  channel  of  communication,  they  have  hot  actetl  in  concert. 
Endowments  have,  in  not  a  few  instances,  been  conferred  with  so  little  judgment 
M  to  become  disadvantageous  rather  than  beneficial ;  and  town  and  State  policy 
in  regard  to  educatiim  has,  thoufirh  admirable  in  its  temporary  results  and  its  re- 
stricted sphere,  been  so  cramped  in  respect  to  time  and  iilace,  as  to  lose  much  of 
its  proper  iufiueticc. 

A  society  such  as  is  proposed  would,  in  all  probability,  do  away  those  and  sim* 
ilar  impediments  to  the  career  of  improvement,  and  pmvo  a  powcrt^il  engine  in 
Bcceleruting  tjie  intellectuiU  progress  and  cleyating  the  character  of  the  nation* 

1.  As  ihi  earliest  da«je«  of  education  require,  from  their  prosj»ectivc  iniportanoe 
OS  well  as  their  uatunil  place,  the  peculiar  attention  of  parents  and  teachers,  the 
pro^sed  society  would  direct  its  attention  to  everything  which  might  seem  likely 
to  aid  parents  in  the  domestic  education  of  their  offspring,  or  in  tlie  establishment 
of  schools  for  infants. 

2.  Another  object  of  the  society  would  be  to  aid  iniirvctort  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties.  So  much  has  recently  been  written  and  so  well  on  this  subject,  that 
it  seems  to  require  but  litllo  discussion  here.  Let  it  sufiice  to  say,  that  every 
effort  would  be  made  which  might  seem  likely  to  be  of  service  to  teachers,  whether 
by  the  training  of  youth  with  reference  to  the  business  of  teaching,  by  instituting 
lectures  on  the  various  branches  of  education,  by  suggesting  methods  of  tt-aching 
these  branches,  by  using,  in  a  word,  eyery  means  of  imparting  a  facility  in  com- 
mnnicating  knowledge  and  in  directing  tne  youthful  mind,  so  as  to  furnish  in- 
structors with  the  best  attainable  knowledge  and  the  best  possible  qualifications 
in  the  branches  which  they  might  wish  to  teach. 

A  school  or  college  for  teachers,  though  an  excellent  and  a  practicable  object, 
can  not  be  put  into  operation  in  a  day.  nor  by  an^  single  act  of  legislation,  nor 
by  the  solitary  efforts  of  any  individual.  If  tnere  is  a  season  for  eyery  thing  un- 
der the  sun,  t)iere  must  be,'in  this  undertaking,  an  incipient  stage  of  comparative 
feebleness  an<l  doubt  and  experiment  and  hazard,  wliicn,  however,  will  no  donb^ 
give  place  to  a  day  of  ample  success,  in  an  unparalleled  amount  of  private  and 
public  good.  Tlie  only  questions  are,  Whent  shall  this  undertaking  bo  com- 
mencedl — when? — and'by  trAow/  Should  a  simultaneous  movement  to  effect 
this  great  object  bo  made,  as  in  all  probability  it  will  in  New  York,  in  Connecti- 
tr\  and  in  Massachusetts,  and  perhaps  in  other  States,  such  a  society  as  is  now 
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proposed  miffht  contribute  valuable  services  to  the  measures  which  might  be 
adopted  for  this  purpose. 

The  society  ouj^ht  not  to  restrict  its  attention  to  instnictors  of  any  order,  but 
should  endeavor  to  embrace  the  services  and  the  duties  of  all.  from  tue  lowest  to 
the  hi|ifhest  in  the  ^cale  of  advancement ;  and  the  mutual  understanding  and  the 
universal  co-operation  thus  secured  in  the  business  of  instruction  would  probably 
be  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  resulting  from  this  society. 

3.  An  object  of  vast  iinportuncc  in  the  formation  of  u  society  such  as  is  contem- 
plated would  be  the  collecting  of  a  library  of  uttfful  works'on  education.  The 
members  of  the  society  would,  by  means  of  such  assistance,  t»roceed  more  intel- 
ligently and  efficiently  in  the  prosecution  of  their  views;  and  if  the  library  were 
made  to  comprise  copies  of  every  accessible  school-book,  American  or  European, 
it  would  furnish  its  readers  with  the  means  of  valuable  and  extensive  improve- 
ment in  their  respective  branches  of  instruction.  The  advantage  thus  anbrded 
would  be  eqnallv  serviceable  to  such  of  the  society  as  might  be  employed  in  aid- 
ing teachers  by  lectures  or  otherwise,  and  to  those  teachers  tliemselves. 

4.  A  subject  closely  connected  with  the  preceding  would  be  th€  impror^meni 
of  ichool-booka.  It  is*a  thing  not  merely  convenient  or  advantageous  to  education, 
and  to  the  character  of  our  national  literature,  that  there  should  be  a  uniformity 
in  school-hooks  throughout  the  country ;  this  subject  possesses  a  political  value, 
which  reaches  even  to  the  union  by  wfiieh  we  are  constituted  a  powerful  and  in-* 
dependent  nation.  Local  peculianties  of  sentiment  and  undue  attachments  to 
local  cust«)m  are  the  results,  in  a  jjreat  measure,  of  education.  We  do  not  surely 
lay  ourselves  open  to  the  imputation  of  being  sanguine  when  wo  venture  say,  that 
a  national  uniformity  in  plans  of  instruction  and  m  sehool-books  would  furnish  a 
bond  of  common  sentiment  ami  feeling  stronger  than  any  that  could  be  produced 
by  anv  other  means,  in  tlio  season  of  early  lite.  The  precise  extent  to  which  thia 
desirable  improvement  mi^'ht  he  carried  would,  of  course,  depend,  in  some  de- 
gree, on  the  feelings  of  individuals  no  loss  than  on  those  ot  any  society.  But 
every  rational  and  proper  effort  would  no  doubt  be  made  to  render  such  arrange- 
ment agreeable  to  the  views  and  wishes  of  instnictors  and  of  the  authors  of 
school-books  throughout  the  United  States. 

f).  In  the  present  early  stage  of  this  business  it  is  thought  better  not  to  multiply 
or  extend  observations,* but  to  leave  details  for  a  more  matured  stage  of  procedure. 


guide  will  be  found  in  Jullieu's  E«auU$e  (Tun  Ouvrage  sur  Education  Compai 

6.  The  vastly  desinihle  ])eneftt  or  complete  and  harmonious  co-operation  would 
require  that  several,  if  not  all,  of  the  large  towns  and  cities  m  the  United  States 
should  contain  a  central  committee  for  managing  the  concerns  of  such  a  society: 
as  auxiliaries  to  which  and  modeled  on  the  same  plan,  j)rofessional  men  ana 
teachers,  as  well  as  other  persons  interested  in  education,  and  cjipable  of  promot- 
ing it,  might  associate  themselves  in  every  town  or  convenient  vicinity.  A  cor- 
responding member  from  every  such  association,  and  one  or  more  from  a  central 
committee,  might,  with  great  ease  and  dispatch,  conduct  all  the  business  of  the 
proposed  society  in  any  one  State ;  and  a  similar  arransrenieiit  on  the  great  scale 
might  comj>lete  the  organization  of  the  society  for  the  United  States.  The  whole 
affair  offers  nothing  either  complicated  or  troublesome ;  all  that  is  wanted  is  a 
sutticiency  of  zeal  and  enterprise  to  commence  and  of  perseverance  to  sustain  the 
undertakmg. 

For  an  idea  of  the  good  likely  to  be  accomplished  by  a  society  for  the  improve- 
ment of  education,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  proceedings  of  the  French  So- 
cieti/  of  Education,  or  to  the  present  condition  of  the  primary  schools  of  Holland, 
which'  have  attained  to  that  condition  throuifh  the  efforts  of  a  society  duly  im- 
pressed with  the  value  of  education,  and  vigorously  devoting  themselves  to  its 
improvement.  The  result  of  that  socioty^s  labors  Has  been  nothing  short  of  an 
intellectual  and  moral  regeneration  in  the  sphere  of  its  action,  accomplished,  too, 
in  the  brief  space  of  thirty  years. 

Mention  might  here  be*  made  also  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society 
which  has  done  so  much  for  the  dissemination  of  improved  instruction  at  home 
and  abroad ;  and  which  has  rendered  the  benefits  of  education  as  accessible  to 
the  peoole  of  England,  as  they  have  been  or  are  to  those  of  Scotland,  of  New 
England,' or  o{  II(>llana,  We 'might  mention,  too,  the  Infant  School  Society  as 
an  institution  which  is  dispensing  the  blessings  of  early  instruction  and  moral 
'refinement  among  the  youngest  class  of  British  population. 

The  above  moderate  Proposals  should  be  read  in  connection  with 
the  Contents  and  Index  of  the  History  of  Educational  Associationi 
(National  and  State)  in  the  United  States  in  1864.     848  pages. 
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Thb  undersignod  will  dcvoto  as  large  a  portion  of  each  number  of  toe 
*^ American  Journal  of  Educaiion^^^  for  18G4  and  1865,  as  shall  be  found  nece»> 
lary,  to  a  roinutely  accurate,  but  condensed,  account  of  the  Stale  Teachen?  A$- 
9oeiaUon^  or  in  the  absence  of  any  distinctly  profe'ssional  organisation,  of  any 
fitate  Educational  Association,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  such  State  organiza- 
tion, of  any  similar  County  or  City  Association — for  each  of  the  United  States. 
For  this  purpose,  he  will  be  happy  to  receive  communications  from  the  Presi- 
dent, or  Secretary,  or  from  a  committee  who  may  be  instructed  to  furnish  tha 
same  by  any  Association,  covering  the  foUowing  particulars. 

I.  Any  historical  data  respecting  any  Educational  Association,  prior  to  the 
organization  of  the  present  State  Association. 

II.  The  establialiment,  including  the  date,  names  of  the  original  moyers,  the 
Constitution,  or  Articles  of  Association,  and  the  first  officers,  of  the  present 
Association. 

III.  The  officers,  place  and  time  of  eacli  regular  meeting,  the  Subject  of  ^ch 
Lecture,  Written  Report,  or  Paper  read  at  each  meeting,  with  the  name,  resi- 
dence, and  professional  designation  of  author,  with  the  Subjects  of  discussion, 
and  Resolutions  relating  to  schools  and  education — for  each  year. 

IV.  List  of  any  printed  documents  issued  at  the  expense,  or  under  the 
aospices  of  the  Association. 

y.  List  of  members,  with  the  name  of  tho  institution,  or  educational  offioe^ 
with  which  they  are  connected,  and  their  Post  Office  Address,  who  attended  the 
last  (one  or  two)  regular  meetings  of  the  Association,  held  before  the  date  of 
the  sketch. 

To  give  personal  interest  to  these  historical  summaries  of  the  doings  of  the 
several  State  Associations,  the  editor  will  be  happy  to  insert  brief  biographical 
notes  of  the  educational  activity  of  the  teachers,  whom  their  associates  have 
■elected  to  preside  over  and  eng^eer  their  movements,  together  with  the  por- 
traits of  the  same — so  far  as  reliable  data  for  such  sketches,  and  the  portraits 
shall  be  furnished. 

HENRY  BARNARD, 
£dUor  of  ike  Anuricon  Journal  of  £dueaUom, 

EiLsrroBD,  Conn. 
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The  underais^cd,  while  laboring  in  the  educational  field  since  1837,  has  been 
engaged  in  collecting  the  material  for  the  Historical  Bevolopment  of  Sohooln  of 
every  grade,  and  of  Education  generally  in  the  United  States,  including  Bio- 
graphical Sketches  o^Eminent  Teachers,  and  others  who  have  been  influential 
in  framing  or  administering  school  systems,  in  founding,  endowing,  and  improT- 
ing  institutions  of  learning,  or  in  calling  public  attention  to  desirable  changes  in 
Bcdiool-houses,  apparatus,  and  text-books,  and  to  better  methods  of  school  or- 
ganization, instruction,  and  discipline.  Hia  plan  has  embraced  particularly  the 
following  subjects : — 

I.  National  ald  State  Associations  for  the  Improvement  op  Schools 
JLND  Education,  in  the  United  States,  with  Biographical  Sketches  of  their 
Founders  and  Presidents. 

IL  Tub  Legislation  op  dipperent  States  in  reperence  to  Schools  and 
Education,  with  an  Outlme  of  the  System,  and  the  Statistics  of  the  Schools  at 
the  time  of  publication. 

III.  System  op  Public  Schools  and  other  Institutions  and  Agencies  of 
Popular  Instruction  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  United  States,  including 
Public  Libraries,  Museums,  Galleries,  Lectures,  and  Evening  Classes. 

IV.  History  op  the  Principal  Universities,  Colleges,  Academies,  F»- 
ILALE  Seminaries,  and  High  Schools,  which  liave  permanent  or  reliable  funds 
for  their  support,  in  the  several  Statesn 

y.  Propessional  and  Special  Schools,  such  as  Normal  Schools  and  other 
Agencies  for  the  Training  of  Teachers,  Schools  of  Theolgy,  Medicine,  Law,  Agfri- 
culture,  Navigation,  Engineering,  Mining,  War,  or  for  exceptional  classes— the 
Beaf,  Blind,  Imbecile,  Orphans,  Criminals,  kc. 

VI.  Educational  Biography — or  the  Teachers,  Superintendents,  Benefisu^ 
tors,  and  Promoters  of  Education  in  the  United  States. 

VII.  Statistics,  and  extracts  from  official  documents,  and  other  authentio 
information  respecting  schools  of  every  grade  at  different  periods. 

VIII.  Educational  Bibliography — a  Catalogue  by  Authors  and  Subjects^ 
of  American  Publications  on  the  Organization,  Administration,  Instruction,  and 
DiscipUne  of  Schools,  and  on  Education  generally. 

IX.  School  Architecture,  or  Contributions  to  the  Improvement  of  Edifices 
and  their  Equipment,  designed  for  Educational  Purposes. 

X.  Review  of  the  Past  and  Present  Condition  of  Schools  and  Education  in 
the  United  States,  with  Suggestions  for  their  Improvement. 

Much  of  this  matcrinl,  and  all  the  compilations  and  resume^  made  by  the  un- 
dersigned, will  be  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Education,  and  so  fiur 
as  there  may  be  a  call  for  the  same,  in  separate  treatises. 

The  cooperation  of  all  persons  connected  with  or  interested  In  any  one  of  the 
above  daas  of  schools,  or  in  any  department  of  education,  in  forwarding 
documents,  personal  memoranda,  history  of  institutions,  biographical  data  and 
sketches,  or  suggestions  of  any  kind,  is  respectfully  solicited. 

HENRY  BARNARD,  Eari/orc^  Cbim. 
December,  1865. 
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THE  MAIN  OBJECT  OF  TH£  PUULIO  SCHOOL.* 
BT  X.   P.  COWDBRY, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  in  Saudusky,  Ohio. 


There  is  a  sentiment  of  very  long  standing  with  tlie  great  publie, 
that  book  knowledge  is  the  first  object  of  school  instruction,  and 
the  formation  of  character,  if  a  legitimate  object  of  school  life  at  all, 
quite  subordinate  to  the  first.  We  desire  to  have  this  order  in- 
verted, changed  end  for  end  in  the  estimation  of  societr,  and  in  the 
labors  of  teachers.  Practically  it  is  so  clmnged  in  some  cases,  and 
by  some  teachers,  already.  It  is  also  changed  in  the  minds  of  many 
of  the  parents  who  send  to  our  schools — very  possibly  this  may  bo 
now  nearly  the  public  sentiment  of  the  city.  But  if  there  is  now 
this  union  of  hearts,  it  is  time  there  was  a  union  of  hands ;  an  open, 
public  solemnization  of  the  contract.  If  the  formation  of  character 
is  to  stand  first  in  the  order  of  importance,  and  instruction  in  sci- 
ence second^  and  this  by  common  consent  of  the  people,  teachers 
will  be  relieved  of  some  embarrassment,  and  wi'H  know  more  defi- 
nitely how  to  expend  their  strength  with  their  pupils,  if  the  senti- 
ment is  authoritatively  recognized.  It  would  be  very  easy  to  show 
that  it  is  the  true  doctrine  to  adopt,  btit  I  trust  that  before  this  au- 
dience such  a  proposition  needs  no  argument. 

I  have  another  sentiment  to  propose,  which  may  or  niay  not  be 
received  with  the  same  unanimity.  It  is,  that  the  riglit  fgrmation 
of  character  should  be  the  chief  end  of  school  instruction  for  a  child. 
It  is  simply  carrying  the  former  proposition  to  its  logical  conclu- 
sions, and  yet,  stated  in  this  form,  it  may  not  receive  tlie  full  assent 
of  those  who  have  not  given  the  subject  special  attention.  I  ofTer  it 
here  this  morning,  however,  not  as  a  mere  speculative  belief,  but  as 
a  practical  question  of  the  gravest  importance  to  the  school  interests 
of  the  city,  and  if  this  is  really  the  right  position  to  be  taken  for 
common  school  instruction,  I  desire  that  the  same  may  be  distinctly 
avowed  and  our  schools  placed  squarely  upon  it  as  early  as  practi- 
cable. I  ask  your  careful  consideration  of  the  following  statements 
and  explanations  regarding  the  proposed  change: — First,  it  is  not 
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intended  or  believed  that  instruction  from  books  will  be  any  less  in 
quantity  or  quality  than  now.  It  would  be  simply  zeal  without 
knowledge,  to  undertake  to  form  a  child's  character  without  giving 
him  something  to  do.  It  is  the  special  province  of  all  wise  instruc- 
tion to  arouse  the  sluggish  to  activity,  and  then  to  keep  such  and 
all  others  most  diligently  employed.  This,  without  reference  to 
choice,  becomes  a  pure  necessity,  if  the  teacher  would  keep  tempta- 
tion and  wrong-doing  at  a  safe  distance  from  his  pupils.  Next,  it  is 
not  contemplated  that  peculiarities  of  religious  creeds  shall  in  any 
manner  mingle  with  the  proposed  bettor  formation  of  character. 
While  the  foundation  principles  of  integrity  and  purity  must  be 
drawn  from  the  Scriptures,  and  can  by  no  possibility  be  drawn  from 
any  other  source,  these  may  be  instilled  into  the  hearts  of  children 
without  giving  offense  to  any  right-minded  parent.  For,  surely,  no 
father  can  desire  to  see  his  son  grow  up  utterly  outside  of  all  the  pre- 
cepts and  influences  of  Christianity,  soon  to  bo  shipwrecked,  and  a 
nuisance  to  the  world.  And  if,  in  the  depths  of  his  depravity  and 
hostility  to  revealed  tnith,  he  should  so  wish,  is  there  any  good 
reason  why  his  desire  should  be  gratified?  Our  city  authorities  do 
not  allow  a  material  nuisance  to  be  kept,  even  a  few  hours,  on  any 
man's  premises.  Is  thero  any  greater  abridgment  of  civil  or  relig 
ious  liberty  in  restraining  a  man  from  turning  a  moral  nuisance  loose 
upon  community,  to  strew  desolation  and  ruin  in  his  path  until  an 
indignant  public  shuts  him  in  prison,  or  death  ends  his  career  ?  It 
may  be  well  further  to  remark,  that  no  sudden  or  violent  changes 
are  contemplated  in  the  school  instruction,  by  the  adoption  of  the 
principle  proposed.  While  a  change  in  the  direction  of  the  teach- 
er's labor  is  expected  at  some  time  and  to  some  extent,  this  change 
must  be  gradual,  so  that  all  duties  and  laboi's  shall  harmonize. 

Next,  let  us  thread  out  in  practice  some  of  the  results  of  a  gen- 
eral public  recognition  of  the  doctrine,  that  the  right  formation  of 
character  is  the  chief  ami  ef  school  instruction.  In  the  administra- 
tion of  school  discipline  teachers  meet  with  cases  of  vicious  conduct, 
sometimes  restricted  to  one  or  two  pupils,  and  sometimes  amount- 
ing to  clanship  and  threatening  to  undermine  the  authority  of  the 
teacher,  or  to  exert  a  demoralizing  influence  upon  the  school,  and 
yet  there  is  such  a  sort  oi  surface  civility  that  no  investigation  may 
be  undertaken  or,  if  undertaken,  the  teacher  is  at  once  reminded  by 
the  offenders,  and  probably  by  their  parents,  that  the  teacher's  duty 
in  the  school-room  extends  simply  to  giving  instruction  and  keeping 
order.  It  would  be  some  satisfaction  at  least,  in  such  cases,  that  the 
teacher  should  be  able  to  point  to  well-settled  authority  to  probe  ail 
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disorderly  conduct  to  the  bottom,  and  when  sullen  and  sympathiz- 
ing witnesses  arc  asked  to  give  information,  that  they  shall  ndt 
evade  the  command  by  any  dirt»ct  or  indirect  appeal  to  want  of 
rightful  authority  of  the  teacher  to  demand  his  testimony.  Make 
character  the  chief  end  of  school  instruction,  and  the  rights  and  du- 
ties of  all  parties  become  clear  in  such  cases, 

'Again,  let  us  sec  how  our  teachers  and  grades  of  schools  would 
stand  in  relation  to  each  other,  under  the  proposed  new  arranorc- 
ment.  If  the  time  shall  ever  como  when  there  shall  be  any  marked 
success  in  building  up  strength  and  solidity  of  character,  that  work 
must  be  commenced  in  the  primary  school,  and  the  teacher  must 
enter  her  school-room  with  the  clear  and  explicit  understanding  that 
this  is  to  bo  the  first  and  chief  end  of  all  her  labors,  and  all  other 
thin<:js  subordinate.  She  must  clearlv  understand  that  the  first  irreat 
work  for  the  child  must  be  done  in  her  school-room.  Tliat  it  will 
be  a  sad  and  sorrowful  task  for  the  teacher  in  the  grade  above,  to 
find  two  years  lost,  far  wf)rse  than  lost,  to  the  child  in  its  moral 
training.  All  this  must  not  only  be  distinctly  understood  as  a  mat- 
ter of  theon/,  but  it  must  enter  into  all  her  plans  of  labor  in  the 
Bchool-room,  and  into  all  her  convictions  of  duty  and  usefulness  foi 
this  world.  And  she  must  hold  herself  responsible,  other  teachers 
must  hold  her  responsible,  and  the  public  must  hold  her  responsible, 
that  all  that  the  circumstances  will  allow  her  to  do  for  the  right 
training  of  her  pupils  must  be  done. 

But  how  shall  such  work  be  commenced?  Firsts  it  would  be 
necessary  for  the  teacher,  as  early  and  as  rapidly  as  possible,  to  be- 
come personally  and  intimately  acquainted  with  each  pupil.  Tlio 
family  circumstances  and  the  family  discipline  at  home  should,  as 
far  as  possible,  be  at  once  un<lerstood.  Then  the  habits  of  the  child, 
its  health,  its  peculiar  disposition,  its  associates  in  school  and  out  of 
school,  should  be  inquired  into,  so  that,  besides  all  general  methods 
employed  to  make  children  dutiful,  the  teacher  can  trea^  each  indi- 
vidual pupil  as  its  case  may  require.  Using  the  general  methods 
now  common  in  our  schools,  for  interesting  all  the  children  in  right 
conduct,  more  frequently,  and  nwre  faithfully  and  spiritedly,  will  bo 
the  first  work  to  be  done.  Very  probably,  in  a  school  of  fifty  schol- 
ars, there  might  be  groups  of  six  to  ten  that  might  need  similar 
words  of  reproof  or  encouragement,  by  themselves ;  and  again,  half 
that  number  might  require  specific  instniction  of  another  sort. 

Lastly,  each  individual  pupil  should  be  a  subject  of  special  study 
by  the  teacher,  for  each  will  probably  need  specific  instruction  of 
some  sort,  if  not  for  any  present  wrong-doing,  then  to  fortify  against 
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temptation  in  the  future.  Bat  in  what  sliall  the  xnstraction  con- 
aist  ?  First,  the  cliild  should  be  taught  unconditional  8ubnii»sion  to 
all  proper  authority ;  and  whether  there  seems  to  be  any  present 
necessity  for  the  lesson  or  not,  it  should  be  so  thorouglily,  so  fre- 
quently, and  so  faithfully  taught,  that  there  never  can  be  any  present 
necessity  for  teaching  it. 

Next,  teach  every  little  child  the  great  law  of  kindmss.  Do  not 
be  satisfied  because  you  see  children  so  naturally  kind  to  each  other 
in  their  happy  hours  and  childish  sports.  This  is  only  an  indicar 
tion  tliat  you,  primary  teachers,  have  an  easy  and  delightful  duty 
before  you.  But  just  here,  my  dear  friends,  suffer  me  especially  to 
admonish  you,  that  you  can  not  over-estimate  the  importance — the 
solemnity  rather — of  your  position.  You  must  assume  that  this 
out-gushing  kindness  of  childhood  may  be  matured  into  a  strong, 
over-niling  principle,  or  it  may  fade  into  uncertain  impulses,  just  as 
you  shall  permit  its  direction  to  run.  You  must  labor  with  your 
pupils  and  for  them,  as  if  deliverance  from  a  life  of  savage  selfish- 
ness and  cruelty  depended  wholly  upon  your  exertions^  Do  not  let 
an  unkind  word  be  uttered  in  your  school-room  or  on  your  play- 
grounds ;  watch,  and  treat  appropriately,  all  angry  looks,  and  while, 
negatively,  you  are  suppressing  every  thing  contrary  to  the  law  of 
love,  do  all  you  can  positively  to  inculcate  it ;  suggest  to  them  little 
modes  of  really  doing  kind  things  to  each  other.  And  do  not  grow 
weary  in  doing  this.  Keep  doing  yourself,  and  keep  your  children 
doing.  Never,  for  a  moment,  suppose  that  your  work  is  an  insig- 
nificant one.  You  are  teaching  a  great  law,  the  law  of  love,  the  law 
of  Heaven ;  joyfully  and  lovingly  should  you  do  this  noble  work. 

Still  farther  on,  teach  children  kindness  to  the  unfortunate,  to  the 
stranger,  to  animals,  in  brief  on  this  point,  get  as  much  of  heaven 
upon  earth  into  your  school-rooms  as  you  possibly  can.  And  there 
is  perfect  truthfulness,  and  perfect  honesty,  and  heroic  courage  to 
do  right,  to  be  instilled  thoroughly  into  these  little  minds.  And 
then  there  are  some  ugly  wild  beasts  at  your  door  to  be  wat<;hed, 
lest  they  devour  your  tender  lambs — such  as  profanity  and  vulgar- 
ity. For  character  is  first  in  favor  now,  character  is  to  be  "king" 
henceforth,  you  remember,  and  nothing  that  would  "harm  or  mar  its 
beauty  must  be  allowed  to  enter.  These  miniature  men  and  women 
must  aoun  go  from  your  instruction  to  the  next  teacher  above,  and, 
still  retaining  their  artlessness  and  innocence,  you  must  pass  them 
up,  perfect  little  patterns  of  propriety,  perfect  little  heroes  for  the 
truth  and  for  riffht. 

This  is  a  slight  sketch  of  the  change  of  labor  and  relations  for  a 
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single  grade.  It  would,  of  conrse,  be  understood  that  the  Bucccseive 
grades  above  should  be  responsible,  first,  for  securely  retaining  all 
that  had  been  acquired  through  such  watchfulness  and  faithfulness, 
in  the  school  below.  And  here  grave  responsibilities  open  upon  ns. 
For,  with  each  ascending  grade,  the  advancing  age  of  the  pupil  re- 
quires a  new  exertion  of  restraining  and  controlling  power  to  hold 
him  steadfastly  in  the  paths  of  uprightness.  •  And  if  this  u  not  done^ 
what  shall  be  said  of  the  teacher  or  grade  where  the  failure  was 
made  ?  If,  after  the  work  in  the  lower  grades  had  been  faithfully, 
skillfully,  nobly  done,  such  a  calamity  should  occur  midway  between 
the  Primary  and  High  School,  what  a  shock  would  thereby  be  given 
to  our  system !  What  breaking  of  arteries  or  snapping  of  nerves 
would  produce  such  a  sensation  ?  How  could  society  be  compen- 
sated fi>r  such  losses  ?  How  could  the  teachers  of  the  grades  below 
find  consolation  for  their  lost  labor  and  treasures?  When  the 
schools  below  fail  to  give  each  their  proper  quantity  and  quality  of 
instruction  in  the  sciences,  the  schools  above  are  seriously  and  un- 
justly embarrassed  by  the  culpable  neglect.  But  what  shall  be 
thought  of  offering  to  the  higher  grades  damaged  characters  and 
corrupting  intiuences?  And  if  the  grand  failure  should  occur  at  the 
High  School — if,  standing  at  the  liead  of  the  system,  it  should  have 
low  conceptions  of  its  position  or  its  duties,  or,  still  further,  knowing 
its  responsibilities,  it  should  fail  to  meet  them,  and  the  good  princi- 
ples which  had  been  so  assiduously,  so  tenderly,  through  long  years, 
sofaithfulhj  inwrought,  be  there  dissipated,  scattered  to  the  four 
winds  of  heaven,  how  should  the  loss  be  Estimated  ?  If  it  were  the 
sentiment  of  our  people,  that  the  crowning  excellence  of  our  free 
public  school  system  was  to  prepare  noble  men  and  women  for  our 
country  and  the  world,  how  keenly  would  the  disappointment  be 
felt  if  there  should  be  found  want  of  skill,  want  of  profound  sense 
of  obligation, — want  of  complete  and  triumphant  success  in  the  par- 
ticular department  where  all  these  qualities  were  demanded  in  the 
highest  perfection ! 

I  have  hastily  glanced  at  a  few  points  of  advantage  and  changes 
of  relations  among  our  school  grades  and  teachers,  which  the  pro- 
posed end  of  school  instruction  would  involve.  There  are  also  some 
other  important  relations  to  be  stated,  some  other  advantages  to  be 
gained,  and  also  some  further  objections  to  be  met.  The  more  full 
discussic)n  of  these  topics  may  be  given  when  it  shall  seem  to  be 
demanded. 

It  will  be  seen  that  I  am  now  seeking  a  new  contract,  or  rather 
new  conditions  to  a  former  contract, 'between  teachers  and  the  public. 
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To  be  binding  as  an  agreement  tbey  nyiipt,  of  course,  receive  the 
assent  of  both  parties.  I  have  no  authority  for  saying  that  they 
will  be  entirely  acceptable  to  either.  I  suspect  teachers  will  feel  a 
reluctance  to  assume  such  new  responsibilities,  not  from  any  want 
of  right  disposition,  but  from  the  real  magnitude  of  the  undertaking, 
and  from  a  painful  consciousness  of  want  of  the  necessary  prepara- 
tion and  power  to  do  sucfh  work.  Truly,  teachers,  the  right  forma- 
tion of  character  for  this  generation  of  the  children  of  our  city  is  an 
enterprise  full  of  difficulties  and  discouragements,  and  you  tniut 
have  power ^  directing,  controlling  power,  or  you  can  do  nothing  of 
this  labor.  If  you  are  to  stand  by  the  side  of  the  parent,  in  pl<ic€ 
of  the  parent^  often  even  above  the  parenty  in  the  education  of  his 
children,  you  must  have  first  the  power  which  genuine  affection 
gives.  Children  delight  in  an  atmosphere  of  affection.  They  would 
instinctively  exchange  houses  of  marble  for  cabins  of  logs  or  clay, 
to  dwell  with  hearts  as  gentle  and  loving  as  their  own.  Sparkling 
gems,  or  the  richest  attire,  would  be  worthless  to  them  as  pebbles 
of  rags,  if  counted  against  a  mothers,  or  sister's,  or  brother's  love. 
It  is  fixed  in  the  deep  counsels  of  Infinite  "Wisdom,  that  children 
shall  be  led  by  afloction,  be  taught  early  obedience  to  duty,  not 
through  reasoning  faculties,  just  feebly  dawning,  but  through  the 
affections  now  glowing  in  full  sunlight,  and  there  must  be  no  thought 
of  evasion  of  this  divine  law.  Teachers,  as  well  as  parents,  then, 
must  love  children.  But  surely,  every  body  must  love,  or  can  learn 
to  love,  little  children.  And  in  loving  them  wisely  and  well,  we  may 
fashion  their  hearts,  and  habits,  and  tempers  after  any  model  we 
will.  Within  certain  limits,  and  for  certain  ends,  knowledf/e  is  power 
to  the  teacher  in  forming  character,  as  well  as  developing  the  intel- 
lect. If  you  need  more  of  such  power,  the  world  of  science  and  the 
whole  field  of  history  arc  open  to  you.  Take  as  much  as  you  need 
or  as  you  please. 

Again,  right  is  might,  truth  is  might,  and  the  soft-haired  boy,  as 
well  as  the  gray-haired  man,  must  bow  to  their  power.  Teach  the 
child  or  the  young  man  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  golden  rule ; 
bury  deep  in  his  heait  the  great  principle  of  love  to  God  and  love 
to  man,  and  a  power  mightier  than  the  silent  forces  of  creation  con- 
tinually operates  to  ameliorate  his  nature  and  guide  his  wayward 
steps.  Explain,  patiently  and  gently,  how  the  Eternal  Father  loves 
and  approves  thoughts  and  deeds  of  kindness,  even  in  children,  and 
teach  him,  by  skillful  modes  of  illnslration,  how  lie  hates,  with  an 
infinite,  eternal  hatred,  all  forms  of  oppression,  and  no  future  argu- 
ments, however  crafty  or  profound,  can  dislodge  this  conviction  from 
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his  heart.  Bring  to  his  ftill  comprehension,  often  and  ftithftilly, 
the  truth,  that  for  all  his  wrong-doing,  both  open  and  secret,  con- 
science will  be  a  swift  witness  of  his  guilt,  and  for  all  this  guilt  there 
raust  be  accountability,  and  you  throw  around  him  a  restraining 
power  such  as  no  human  wisdom  can  devise.  For  truth  is  mighty, 
far  mightier  than  all  other  instrumentalities  that  mortals  arc  permit- 
ted to  wield,  and  in  its  judicious  employment  we  may  proceed  with 
the  same  confidence  in  laying  the  foundations  of  character  that  wo 
look  for  mental  development  to  follow  mental  exertion,  or  the  sea- 
sons to  go  and  return,  or  the  green  herbage  to  spring  up  under  the 
genial  sunshine. 

Again,  purity,  personal  purity  of  heart  and  life,  is  power — power 
perhaps  slightly  understood  and  appjeciated  in  this  life,  yet  ever  si- 
lently, under  Providence,  working  out  the  grandest  and  noblest  re- 
sults. Faith,  true  Christian  faith,  is  power,  giving  to  the  little  child 
or  the  feeble  invalid  a  might  which  the  strongest  intellect  may  not 
possess.  And  still  further,  daily  communion  with  the  Sourre  of  all 
Power  imparts  to  the  feeblest  intellect  attributes  of  sovereignty. 
How  often,  by  this  means,  does  the  humblest  mortal  **niove  the 
hand  that  rules  the  world  r  IIow  seeming  impossibilities  become 
pleasant  pastimes  under  the  friendly  direction  of  an  omnipotent 
guide  I  How,  by  communion  with  the  High  and  Holy  One,  have 
the  weak  sur])assed  the  wise  in  wisdom,  or  the  keenest  trials  ended 
in  songs  of  triumph  !  That  slave-prince,  Joseph,  was  miglitier  than 
all  the  raonarchs  of  Egypt,  because  he  was  in  habitual  communion 
with  the  Sovereign  of  all  Sovereigns;  because  the  Etenial  Jehovah 
waa  his  daily  refuge,  and  underneath  him  were  the  Everlastinjx  Arms. 
There  was  no  "  smell  of  fire  "  on  the  garments  of  those  three  Jewish 
captives  who  were  thrown  into  the  "  burning  fiery  furnace,"  because 
the  "  form  of  the  Fourth  "  was  there,  and  the  ^^forrn  of  the  Fourth  " 
was  there  because  His  infinite  power  and  loving  presence  liad  been 
invoked  for  this  hour  of  terrible  ordeal. 

Self-denial  is  power.  Self-sacrificing  affection  is  power — power 
in  the  lowliest  stations  of  life,  and  power  in  the  most  exalted,  power 
at  the  humblest  fireside,  and  power  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
Obser^-e  how  it  ffives  the  mother  her  irresistible  influence  and  her 
imperishable  memory  in  the  family  circle.  How  it  gives  the  mis 
sionary  respect  and  kind  regards  among  bnitalized  and  depraved 
tribes  of  men  all  unused  to  words  of  kindness.  How  it  everv  where 
subdues  the  coarsest  natures  and  chastens  and  refines  the  cjentlest 
hearts.  Self-sacrificing  affection!  What  enmity  or  depravity  can 
it  not  conquer?     How  surely,  in  God's  good  time,  it  must  change 
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the  face  of  the  world  ?  How  its  brightest  manifestation  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago  shines  cleared  and  stronger  through  ihe  lapse  of 
centuries !  llow  an  innocent,  unresisting  personage,  by  suffering  a 
death  of  terrible  anguish,  singly  for  the  good  of  others,  has 
awakened  emotions  never  before  excited  in  this  world,  and  con- 
strained allegiance  to  which  earth  and  time  can  fix  no  bounds. 

But  humility  too  is  power,  patience  is  power — wonderful  powei 
to  the  teacher.  In  short,  every  Christian  grace  and  virtue  is  power. 
Be  a  thoroughly  good  man  or  a  good  woman  and  your  whole  life 
shall  be  a  life  of  power.  Your  words,  your  examples,  your  teach- 
ings, shall  be  powerful  for  good.  And  if  to  Christian  virtues  and 
graces  you  add  an  earnest  purpose  to  fashion  youthful  character 
after  celestial  models,  your  efforts  can  by  no  possibility  be  in  vain. 

If,  after  proper  consultation  and  reflection,  our  citizens  decide  to 
charge  you  with  the  duty  of  laying  the  foundations  of  integrity  and 
uprightness  more  deeply  and  strongly  with  the  cluldren  than  here- 
tofore, do  not,  my  dear  friends,  shrink  from  the  work  on  account  of 
its  difficulties  or  its  magnitude.  Modestly,  hopefully,  accept  the 
tnist  Take  these  children,  all  of  them,  the  rich  man's  and  the  poor 
man's,  lovingly  to  your  hearts,  and  train  them  for  God  and  our 
country.  The  end  of  the  labor  you  nor  I  may  ever  live  to  see.  The 
beginning  only  is  for  us  and  in  prayerfully  and  perseveringly  begin- 
ning it  you  shall  find  "  strength  equal  to  your  day."  With  an  ear^ 
nest  purpose  to  be  successful,  you  shall  find  difficulties  vanish  before 
you  like  mists  before  the  morning  sunshine.  My  sister,  my  brother, 
you  shall  not  meet  these  solemn  responsibilities  single-handed  and 
alone.  You  shall  not  give  your  manly  strength,  nor  your  health 
and  womanly  grace  and  beauty,  to  this  great  public  service,  while 
others  may  revel  in  freedom  and  sunshine,  without  a  full  equivalent 
Good  men  and  women  will  sympathize  with  you  and  encourage  you. 
Fathers  and  mothers  will  bless  you.  Children,  many  children,  shall 
love  and  honor  you.  Angelic  spirits  shall  look  lovingly,  joyfully, 
upon  your  labors,  from  the  abodes  above.  The  blessed  Kedeemer 
shall  be  ever  at  your  side — nearer  than  all  earthly  friends.  The 
Infinite  Father  himself  shall  shower  his  blessings  upon  you,  and 
hereafter,  in  the  presence  of  the  countless  millions  who  shall  stand 
before  Him,  he  shall  say  to  each  of  you,  "  Well  done,  good  and 
faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  the  Lord." 
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Fourth  Article. 


HOME   AND  SCHOOL  TRAIXIXQ   IN   OLD   IIADDAM,    COXN. 

Rev.  TnoMAs  Brainerd,  D.  D.,  in  his  interesting  "  Life  of  John 
Brainerd,  the  brother  of  David  Brainerd,  and  his  successor  as  Mis- 
sionary to  the  Indians  of  New  Jei-sey/'  *  has  devoted  a  chapter  to 
the  influences,  local,  domestic,  school,  and  religious,  under  which 
the  childhood  and  youth  of  the  brothers,  David  and  John  Brainerd, 
were  trained.  They  were  sons  of  Hon.  Ilezekiah  Brainerd,  of  ITad- 
dam.  Conn.,  a  gentleman  of  education  and  high  otKoial  position,  a 
Representative  to  the  General  Assembly  and  Speaker  of  the  ITouso 
of  Representatives,  and  a  member  of  the  Council  or  Senate.  Their 
mother  was  Dorothy  Ilobart,  and  at  the  time  of  the  marriage  the 
widow  of  Daniel  Mason,  by  whom  she  had  one  son,  Jeremiah  Mason, 
who  was  the  grandfather  of  Jeremiah  Mason,f  the  friend  and  pro- 
fessional rival  of  Daniel  Webster.  She  was  the  dau«j:htor  of  a  clcr- 
gj'man  and  a  woman  of  fine  intellect  and  ardent  piety.  David 
Brainerd  was  born  in  1718  and  John  Brainerd  in  l7:i(),  and  were 
nurtured  with  five  older  children  under  the  stern,  but  in  some  re- 
spects wholesome  rule  and  influences  of  Connecticut  l*uritanism  in 
school,  church,  and  state,  as  it  was  one  hundred  years  ago.  Of  the 
inherited  constitutional  bias,  moral  and  inti^'llectual,  of  the  ancestors 
of  the  Brainerds,  as  exemplified  in  the  character  and  career  of  their 
descendant-*,  the  biographer  of  John  is  content  to  refer  to  the  lives 
of  their  descendants — to  their  profound  fear  and  love  of  God,  to 
their  vigorous  intellects,  their  power  of  will,  and  their  cai>acity 
of  endurance  and  action.  Of  one  of  the  descendants  of  the  motlier, 
in  the  line  of  the  Masons,  Dr.  Brainerd  cites  the  language  of  Rufus 

*  Lifeof  Jofm  BraiDenl,  &e.  By  Rer.  Thomas  Brainenl,  D.  D.  Philadelphia:  Pre«byterian 
Publication  CoinmiUee.     Id65. 

t  Jeremiah  Mason,  the  ste|isoa  of  lion.  Ileiekiah  Brainerd,  was  only  six  months  old  when  his 
father  died,  and  was  subject  to  the  same  Puritan  training  to  which  Hon.  Ilezekiah  Brainerd  sub- 
jected his  own  children— and  in  those  days  the  head  of  the  house  "  looked  after  tlie  boys'*  and 
knew  when  they  *'  were  out,"  and  where  Uiey  spent  their  evenings.  Tradition  reports  that  when 
Jerwniah  was  past  twenty  years  of  age,  on  coming  home  somewhat  late  Mr.  Brainerd  a>ked  him, 
**  Where  have  you  been  so  late  at  night  1"  "  I  have  been  to  see  Mary  Clark."  "  Oh !  very  well,*' 
aniwered  the  stepfather, "  go  to  bed.'*    Jeremiah  was  morried  to  Mary  Clark,  May  34, 1787. 
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Clioatc  at  a  meeting  of  the  Suffolk  Coauty  Bar  on  the  death  of 
Hon.  Jeremiah  ^[ason,  in  1848. 

Mr.  Mason  was  so  extraordinary  a  person ;  liis  powers  of  mind  were  not  only 
80  vast,  but  HO  iKK'uIiar;  ]m  character  and  inllnence  wore  po  weijijlity,  as  well 
as  good;  he  filled  for  f.o  many  years  so  conspicuous  a  place  in  the  profession  of 
the  law,  in  public  life,  and  in  intercourse  with  those  who  g:jue  immediate  di- 
rection to  public  aflairs,  that  it  appears  most  fit,  if  it  were  pnicticable,  that  we 
should  attempt  to  record  soniewhat  permanently  and  completely  our  apprecia- 
Ifon  of  him,  and  to  convey  it  to  others,  who  knew  him  U-.-s  p».rfrctly  and  less 
recently  than  ourselves.  It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  very  few  greatest  men 
whom  this  country  has  produced ;  a  statesman  among  the  foremost  in  a  senate 
of  which  King  and  Giles,  in  the  fullness  of  their  strength  ami  fume,  were  mem- 
bers; a  jurist  who  would  have  filled  the  seat  of  Marshall,  as  Marshall  filled  it; 
of  whom  it  may  be  said  that,  without  ever  holding  a  judicial  station,  he  was  the 
author  and  finisher  of  the  jurisprudence  of  a  State ;  one  whose  intellect,  wistlom, 
and  uprightness  gave  him  a  contn^l  (»vtT  the  opinions  of  .'ill  the  circles  in  which 
he  lived  and  acted,  of  which  we  shall  scarcely  see  another  exiunple,  and  for 
which  this  generation  and  the  country  are  the  better  to-day,  such  seems  to  me 
to  have  been  the  man  who  has  just  gone  down  to  a  timely  grave.  I  rejoice  to 
know  that  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  life  found  his  marvelous  laculties  wholly 
unimpaired — **No  palo  gradations  quenched  that  ray."  l\*\\ii  to  the  hour 
when  the  apiK)inted  shock,  his  first  sickness,  struck  him,  as  it  might  seem,  in  a 
moment,  from  among  the  living,  he  was  ever  his  great  and  former  self. 

He  is  dead ;  and,  though  hero  and  there  a  kindred  mind — hvre  and  there, 
rarer  still,  a  coeval  mind — survive^,  he  has  left  no  one  beyond  his  immediate 
blood  and  race  who  in  the  least  degree  resembles  him. 

Of  the  "school  of  locality,"  its  traditions  an<l  legends,  its  beauty 
and  mysteries,  in  which  the  Brainerds  were  educated,  the  Rev.  Pro- 
fessor Parke,  of  Andovcr  Theological  Seminary,  speaks  triithfnlly 
and  graphically  in  his  memoir  of  Dr.  Emmons,  who  was  bom  and 
nurtured  within  the  limits  of  Old  Iladdam. 

Although  Dr.  Kmmons  wrote  but  little  concerning  the  place  of  his  birth,  ho 
thought  much  of  it.  In  his  later  ago  he  visited  and  revisited  his  old  home,  with 
a  childlike  joy  thai  tiie  lines  had  fallen  to  him  in  so  j^leasimt  a  place.  His 
character  was  doubtless  afiected  in  some  deprree  by  the  natural  scenery  and  the 
early  traditions  of  the  township  iu  which  he  was  trained.  The  rock-ljound 
hills  of  his  native  parish  seem  well  fitted  to  nurture  his  habits  of  digging  among 
the  hard-twisted  themes  of  theology.  For  many  years  his  father  lived  on  the 
very  verge  of  a  precipice,  near  a  high  and  sharp  ledge  of  rooks,  at  the  foot  of 
which  fiowed  a  swift  brook.  The  intervening  meadows,  through  which  flowed 
the  limpid  and  rapi<l  streams,  "  the  grate  river  "  which  the  early  records  of  the 
town  celebrates  as  enriching  its  borders,  the  thrilling  legends  in  regard  to  the  In- 
dian triljes  who  were  attracted  to  the  fishing-brooks  and  hunting-forests  of  the 
town,  were  not  without  their  elTect  upon  him,  schooled  though  he  was  in  the 
Stem  processes  of  metaphysics.  Ho  knew  what  was  mciant  l.iy  a  slight  dash  of 
poetic  superstition.  He  ftlt  what  an  artist  would  have  tj-ywcs^^t/.  His  mind 
was  silently  molded  by  that  which  a  man  of  more  imaginative  tendencies  would 
have  celebrated  iu  song. 
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The  appropriate  influenc*c  of  the  scenes  in  this  "hill  country"  of  Connecticut 

lias  been  well  ilcveloped  l»y  the  i)oet  Brainerd.     It  was  with  his  eye  on  the 

romantic  towii^liips  of  Old  Iluddam  and  Kust  Hnddani  that  he  indilt*d  h's  poem 

on  the  Connecticut  river,  the  stream  of  his  s|eeping  fathers,  along  whose  noble 

shores, 

The  tall  steeple  shines 
*At  niiJ-day  lii-ziKT  than  the  "niounUiin  pines." 

Dark  as  the  fropt-nipped  leaves  that  strewed  liie  ground 
The  Indian  iiunter  lu-ro  his  shelter  found ; 
llt.To  cut  liis  lx)w  and  shnjied  his  arrows  true, 
Here  built  iiis  wigwam  and  his  bark  canoe: 
Speared  the  (piick  salmon  lea]>ing  up  tlie  fall, 
And  islcw  the  deer  without  the  rillo  balL 

The  Salmon  river.  s<.>  c«dled  from  the  fish  that  once  abounded  in  it,  enters 
into  the  Con ni.ctieut  at  Ea.st  lladdam.  It  was  the  favorite  retreat  of  the  poet 
Brainerd,  jih  its  elear  waters  had  been  for  ages  the  chost-n  res<»rt  of  the  angler, 
and  its  wooded  )i:uiks  had  been  the  home  of  the  Indian  huntniman.  Brainerd 
angs  of  this  river: — 

There's  much  in  its  wild  hi.story  that  teems 
AVith  all  tliat's  superstitious,  and  that  seems 
To  match  our  fancy  and  eke  out  (>ur  dreams 

In  that  small  brook. 

Here  Phillip  came  and  Miantomino, 
And  a.sked  alx>ut  their  fortunes,  h^ng  ago. 
As  Saul  to  Endor,  that  her  witch  might  show 

Old  S;mmel. 

Such  are  the  tales  tlicy  tell.     'Tis  hard  to  rhyme 
About  a  little  and  unnotiL>ed  stream 
That  few  have  he}U*ii  of^  but  it  is  u  themo 

1  chance  to  love ; 

And  one  day  I  may  tune  my  rye-straw  reed, 
And  whistle  to  the  note  of  many  a  deed 
Done  on  this  river,  whieh,  if  there  be  need, 

I'll  try  to  prove. 

The  poem  of  Brainerd  on  "The  Black  Fox  of  Salmon  River" 
and  also  the  one  entitled  "  Matchit  Moodiis/'  give  us  fine  apecimens 
of  the  legends  which  in  the  young  days  of  Emmons  were  familiar  to 
the  natives  of  East  liaddam.  With  regard  to  the  Matchit  Moodus 
Rev.  Dr.  Field,  in^  a  "  History  of  the  Towns  of  lladdam  and  East 
Haddam/'  remarks : — 

A  large  tribe  [of  Indians]  inhabited  East  lladdam,  which  they  called  \fache- 
moodus,  or  the  place  of  noises;  from  the  noises  or  earthquakes  which  had  been 
heard  there,  and  which  have  continued  to  the  present  time.  These  Indians 
were  of  a  fien-e  and  wretched  charaeter,  remarkable  for  jwwpaws  and  the  wor- 
ship of  evil  spirits.  The  noises  from  the  earth,  regarded  as  the  voi<M;  of  their 
god,  confirmed  them  in  tlieir  monstrous  notions  of  religion.  An  old  Indian  be- 
ing asked  the  rea.«on  of  the  noises  said,  "The  Indian  s  God  was  very  angry  be 
cause  the  En^^Hshman's  God  came  there!" 

Those  noises  in  East  lladdam  which  caught  the  attention  of  the  natives  were 
not  disregarded  by  the  first  settlers  and  their  associates  nor  have  they  been 
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disregarded  by  later  generations.  Seventy  or  eighty  years  ago,  in  consequence 
of  their  greater  frequency  and  violence,  tliey  gained  the  attention  of  the  neigh- 
boring towns,  and  became  the  subject  of  inquiry  and  discussion  among  the 
learned  and  inquisitive  throughout  the  State. 

Professor  Parke,  in  continuation,  says : — 

The  gazetteers  of  the  day  notice  the  fislicries,  the  navigation,  tlie  manufac- 
turing est4ibhshment5»,  the  granite  quarries,  of  the  tract  of  country  once  called 
Iladdam ;  but  they  fail  to  herald  its  real  glory.  Dr.  Kmmons  was  wont  to  re- 
joice tliat  his  native  townsliip  was  distinguished  for  its  Puritan  spirit  The 
hard  soil,  the  bracing  air,  tlw3  pure  waters  of  New  England,  have  done  much  in 
forming  its  jwculiar  character;  but  the  religious  habits  of  its  fathers  have  done 
more.  Tliey  have  started  an  influence  which  will  continue  to  tlow  onward,  and 
will  be  felt  even  where  it  is  not  recognized.  The  Old  Iladdam  settlement  may 
bo  regarded  as  a  represenUUive  region.  It  represents  that  part  of  our  land 
which,  like  ancient  Imniidia,  may  be  called  "arida  matrix  leonum.''  It  exhib- 
its the  power  which  has  been  exerted  over  this  entire  country  by  our  small  Pur- 
itan communities.  It  illustrates  the  importance  of  sustaining  with  augmented 
vigor  the  schools  and  churches  in  these  rural  districts  which  have  sent  forth  guch 
a  penetrating  energ}-  through  the  world.  It  is  estimated  that  Deacon  Daniel 
Brainerd,  the  grandfather  of  David  and  one  ^)f  the  original  proprietors  of  Had- 
dam,  has  had  more  than  thirty-three  thousand  descendants.  Many  of  them  have 
attained  high  distinction  in  Church  and  State.  Among  the  natives  of  the  region 
formerly  called  Iladdam,  who  have  been  liberally  educated,  are  David  Brainerd, 
who  alone  gives  importance  to  a  community;  Nehemiah  Brainerd.  a  pastor  in 
Eastbury,  [Glastonbury,]  Connecticut,  who  was  a  classical  instructor  of  David; 
his  younger  brother,  John  Brainerd,  an  eminent  minister,  who  succeeded  his 
brother  David  in  the  Indian  mission  and  was  for  twenty-six  years  a  trustee  of 
Princeton  College;  Nathaniel  Emmons;  Edward  Dorr  CJriffin.  Professor  at  An- 
doverand  President  of  Williams  College;  his  brother  also,  George  G.  Griffin,  a 
noted  lawyer  and  theological  writer  in  New  York  City ;  Jeremiah  Gates  Brain- 
erd, a  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Connecticut  and  the  father  of  John  Gardi- 
ner Calkins  Brainerd,  "the  gentler  poet  of  the  gentle  stream  ;"  James  Brainerd 
*  Taylor,  and  other  men  of  no  inferior  note  among  the  living  as  well  as  the  dead, 
[including  over  thirty  ministers.] 

As  the  maternal  grandfather  of  David  Brainerd  was  the  minister  of  Iladdam 
for  twenty-four  years;  as  the  brother-in-law  of  David  Brainerd,  Mr.  Phineas 
Fisk,  the  eminent  tutor,  was  pastor  of  the  same  old  church  for  the  same  number 
of  years;  as  the  father  of  David  Brainerd  was  a  man  emifiont  for  his  gifts;  and 
as  there  have  been  numerous  intermarriages  between  the  Brainerds  and  the 
other  ancient  families  of  that  region,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  house- 
liold  to  which  this  missionary  belonged  has  lefl  a  deep,  decided  impress  upon 
all  the  townships  into  which  Old  Iladdam  is  now  divided. 

The  scenery  of  East  Iladdam  was  calculated  to  nourish  solitary 
musing,  a  faith  in  the  supernatural,  and  awe  of  God,  which  the  Ilome 
and  School  Training  that  prevailed  one  hundred  years  ago  was  cal- 
culated to  deepen  and  foster.  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Brainerd  thus 
describes  this  training : — 
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A  boy  was  early  taught  a  profound  respect  for  his  parentSf  teachers,  and 
gt^rdian?,  and  implicit,  prompt  obedience.  If  he  undertook  to  rebel  "  his  will 
was  broken*'  by  persistent  and  adequate  punishment  He  was  aoi'ustomed 
every  moniiug  and  evening  to  bow  at  tlie  family  altar;  and  the  Bible  vms  his 
ordinary  reailing-book  in  school  He  was  never  allowed  to  cluso  his  eyt's  iu 
sleep  without  prayer  on  his  pillow.  At  a  sufficient  age,  no  i-aprice.  slight  ill- 
ness, nor  any  condition  of  roads  or  weather,  was  allowed  t«>  detain  liim  tVom 
church.  In  the  sanctuar}*  ho  was  required  to  bo  grave,  strictly  attruiive,  and 
able  on  his  return  at  least  to  give  the  text.  From  sundown  Siitunlay  evening 
until  tlie  Snbbath  sunset  his  sports  were  all  pu>^pendeti,  and  all  stM-ular  reading 
laid  aside;  while  the  Bible,  New  Kngland  Primer,  Bunyan's  rilgriin's  l'rogres^s 
Baxter  s  Saints'  Rest,  etc.,  were  commended  to  his  ready  attention  and  cheer- 
fully pored  over. 

Ho  was  taught  that  his  blessings  were  abundant  and  und«'servo<l.  his  evils 
relativelv  few  and  merited,  and  that  ho  was  not  onlv  ho\nid  to  content nient  but 
gratitudi?.  He  was  taught  that  time  was  a  talent  to  \h}  always  to  he  iinpn»ve<l: 
that  industrv  was  a  canlinal  virtue,  and  laziness  the  worst  form  of  oriirinal  sin. 
Hence  he  nmst  rise  early  and  make  himself  useful  befon*  he  went  to  school; 
must  be  diligent  there  in  study,  and  be  promptly  home  to  do  "t"/«//r.v"  »t  even- 
ing. His  whole  time  out  of  s<;hool  must  bo  tilled  up  by  some  ser\'ie«',  such  08 
bringing  in  fuel  for  the  day,  cutting?  iK)tatoes  for  the  slurp,  fee<liiig  the  swine, 
watering  the  horses,  picking  the  berries,  gjithering  the  vegetables,  s|M>oling  tho 
yam.     He  was  ex])ected  never  to  be  reluctant,  and  not  oHen  tired. 

He  was  taught  that  it  was  a  sin  to  And  fault  with  his  meals,  his  apparel,  his 
tasks,  or  his  lot  in  life.  Labor  he  was  not  allowed  to  regjinl  as  a  burden,  nor 
ab:<tinonc<^  from  any  improper  indulgence  as  a  hardship.  * 

His  clothes,  woolen  and  linen,  for  summer  and  y inter,  were  mostly  spun, 
woven,  and  made  up  by  his  mother  and  sisters  at  home;  and  as  he  saw  tho 
whole  laborious  process  of  their  fabrication,  he  was  jubilant  and  grateful  for  two 
suits,  with  bright  buttons,  a  year.  Rents  wero  carefully  closed  and  holes 
patched  in  tho  ''  every  day  "  dress,  and  the  Sabbath  dress  always  kept  now  and 
fresh. 

He  was  expect<^d  early  to  liavo  the  "stops  and  marks,"  tho  "abbreviations," 
the  " multiplicfition  table,"  the  "Ten  Commandments,"  tho  "lA)rd'8  Prayer," 
and  the  "  Shorter  Catechism,"  at  his  tongue's  end. 

Courtesy  was  enjoined  as  a  duty.  Ho  must  bo  silent  among  his  superions. 
If  addrcssc>d  by  older  persons,  ho  must  respond  with  a  bow.  He  was  to  lx)W  as 
he  entered  and  loft  the  school,  and  bow  to  every  man  or  woman,  old  or  young, 
rich  or  poor,  black  or  white,  whom  he  met  on  tho  road.  Special  punishment 
was  visited  on  him  if  he  failed  to  show  respect  to  the  aged,  the  f  (X)r,  the  colored, 
or  to  any  persons  whatever  whom  God  had  visited  with  infirmities.  Ho  waa 
thus  taught  to  stand  in  awe  of  tho  rights  of  humanity.  ,  « 

Honesty  was  urged  as  a  religious  duty,  and  unpaid  debts  wero  represented  a8 
infamy.  He  was  allowed  to  be  sharp  at  a  bargain,  to  shudder  at  deiM.'ndonce, 
but  still  to  prefer  poverty  to  deception  or  fraud.  His  industry  was  n<«  urged 
by  poverty  but  by  duty.  Those  who  imposed  U{)on  him  early  responsibility  and 
retlraint  led  the  way  by  their  example,  and  commended  this  example  by  the 
prosperity  of  their  fortunes  and  the  respectability  of  their  position  as  tho  result 
of  these  virtues.  He  felt  that  they  governed  and  restrained  him  for  his  good, 
and  not  their  own. 
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He  learned  to  identify  himself  with  the  interests  he  was  set  to  promote.  Ha 
claimed  ever}'  aero  of  his  father's  ample  farm,  and  over>'  horse  and  ox  and  cow 
and  sheep  became  constructively  his,  and  ho  had  a  name  for  eacli.  The  waving 
harvests,  tlie  garnered  sheaves,  the  gathered  fniits,  were  all  his  own.  And  be- 
sides these,  he  had  his  individual  treasures.  He  knew  every  trout-hole  in  the 
streams ;  lie  was  great  in  building  dams,  snaring  rabbits,  tra])ping  squirrels,  and 
gathering  cliestnuts  and  walnuts  for  winter  store.  Days  of  election,  trainings 
tlmnksgiving.  and  school  intermis-sions,  were  bright  spots  in  his  life.  His  long 
winter  evenings,  made  cheerful  by  sparkling  fin*s  within  and  cold,  clear  skies 
and  ice-crusted  plains  and  frossen  streams  for  his  sled  and  skates,  were  full  of 
enjoyment.  And  then  he  was  loved  by  those  whom  he  could  respect,  and 
cheered  by  that  future  for  which  he  was  being  prepared.  Religion  he  was 
taught  to  regard  as  a  neces.sity  and  luxury  as  woU  as  duty.  Ho  was  daily 
brought  into  contemplation  of  the  Infinite,  and  made  to  regard  himself  as  ever 
on  the  brink  of  an  endless  being.  With  a  deep  sense  of  obligation,  a  keen,  sen- 
eitivo  conscience,  and  a  tender  heart,  the  great  truths  of  religion  appeared  in  his 
eye  as  suV)lime,  awful,  practical  realities,  compared  with  which  eartli  was  noth- 
ing. Thus  he  was  made  brave  before  men  for  the  right,  while  he  lay  in  the 
dust  before  God. 

Such  was  lladdam  training  one  hundred  years  ago.  Some  may  lift  their 
hands  in  horror  at  this  picture;  but  it  wa!Pa  process  whicli  made  moral  heroes. 
It  exhibited  a  society  in  which  wealth  existed  without  arrogance;  labor  with- 
out degmd.'ition ;  and  a  ])iety  which,  by  its  energ}'  and  martyr-endurance,  could 
shake  the  world. 

AVo  arc  not  to  suppose  that  the  lK)yhood  of  John  Braincrd  under  these  influ- 
ences was  gloomy  or  joyless;  far  from  it  Its  activity  was  bhss;  its  gprowth 
was  a  spring  of  life;  its  achievements  were  victories.  Each  day  garnered  some 
benefit ;  and  rising  life,  marked  by  successive  accumulations,  left  a  smile  on  the 
conscience  and  bright  and  reasonable  hopes  for  tho  future. 

We  might  have  desired  that  this  Puritan  training  had  left  cliildhood  a  little 
larger  indulgence ;  iiad  looked  with  interest  at  present  enjoyment  as  well  as  at 
future  good ;  hiid  smiled  a  little  moro  lovingly  on  the  innocent  gambols,  the 
ringing  laugliter,  the  irrepressible  mirth  of  boyhood ;  and  had  frowned  leas  se- 
verely on  imperfurtious  clinging  to  human  nature  itself.  Wo  might  think  that) 
b}'  insisting  too  much  on  obligation  and  too  little  on  privilege;  too  much  on  the 
law  and  too  little  on  the  gospcd ;  too  much  on  the  severity  and  too  little*on  the 
goodness  of  the  Deity,  the  conscience  may  have  been  stimulated  at  the  expense 
of  the  atrection.s,  and  men  fitted  for  another  world  at  an  unnecessary  sacrifice 
of  tlieir  amiability  and  happiness  in  the  present  Ufe. 

But  in  leaving  this  Puritan  training,  tiio  world  "has  gone  farther  and  fared 
worse."  To  repress  tho  iniquity  of  the  age  and  land,  to  save  our  young  men  for 
themselves,  their  country  and  their  God,  childhood  s  caprices  and  sneering  at 
strict  Sabbaths,  but  by  going  back  to  many  of  the  modes  which  gave  to  the 
world  such  men  as  John  Hampden,  William  Bradford,  Jonathan  Edwards,  Tim- 
othy Dwight,  and  David  and  John  Braincrd. 
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12.  PniHons. — The  teachers  of  trivial  and  parochial  high  school^. re- 
ceive no  pensions,  but  in  case  of  incapacity  from  old  age  or  sickness  and 
the  appointment  of  an  assistant,  they  are  assured  of  at  least  the  minimum 
salary,  and  the  more  deserving  teachers  may  be  allowed  even  the  ftiU 
amount  of  their  previous  incomes.  If  the  teacher  has  served  from  three 
to  ten  years  at  the  time  of  his  death,  the  widow  receives  from  the  com- 
munity annually  three-fourths  of  a  so-called  "poor-house  allowance." 
For  a  shorter  period  she  can  only  claim  an  equitable  portion  of  the  reve- 
nues of  the  school  for  the  current  year,  but  for  a  longer  service  an  entire 
allowance  ($25)  is  granted  and  each  child  receives  one-fourth  as  much 
annually  until  fifteen  years  of  age.  The  deficiency  of  provision  for  the 
wants  of  veteran  teachers  has  led  to  the  formation  of  numerous  pension 
societies,  and  in  Vienna  some  special  appropriations  are  made  for  their 
benefit.  High  school  teachers  and  their  families  have  like  rights  with 
State  officials  to  pensions,  and  their  children,  if  not  more  than  three  in 
number,  are  provided  with  instruction  to  the  age  of  eighteen. 

13.  School  Classes. — High  schools  are  organized  into  four  classes; 
trivial  schools  have  three  classes  if  the  number  of  school  apartments  and 
teachers  permits,  which  are  parallel  with  the  lower  classes  of  the  high 
school,  so  that  scholars  should  be  prepared  to  pass  from  the  third  class 
of  the  one  to  the  fourth  of  the  other.  Even  where  the  chisses  are  less  the 
same  progress  is  sought  to  be  attained.  The  formation  of  sub-classes  is 
not  permitted,  but  over-crowded  classes  may  be  arranged  in  parallel 
divisions  where  practicable.  The  number  of  scholars  in  a  single  apart- 
ment is  not  definitely  limited,  but  80-100  is  usually  considered  a  maxi- 
mum. In  the  normal  schools  this  maximum  can  not  be  exceeded  and  in 
the  Vienna  schools  every  class  that  numbers  more  than  eighty  must  be 
divided.  In  trivial  and  parochial  high  schools  each  class  is  assigned 
wholly  to  its  own  teacher  or  under-teacher,  who  advances  with  his  pupils 
through  all  the  classes,  or  as  far  as  he  is  capable  of  going.  lie  has  also 
to  be  present  at  the  giving  of  religious  ii\struction  and  to  review  with  his 
class  the  instruction  given.  In  the  high  schools  each  teacher  has  that 
class  assigned  to  him  for  which  he  is  best  qualified.  The  director  is  al- 
ways obliged  to  take  part  in  the  duties  of  instruction. 

14.  TeachenC  Conferences. — To  secure  regularity  and  uniformity  of 
progress  and  instruction  the  director  or  principal  of  ev^ry  high  school 
meets  in  conference  with  all  his  teachers  at  least  once  a  month.  For  the 
purpose  also  of  enlarging  the  sphere  of  influence  of  the  more  skillful  teach- 
ers it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  district  superintentlent  to  call  quarterly 
conventions  of  all  the  teachers  and  under-teachers  of  his  district,  and  con- 
ventions of  teachers  from  different  districts  may  be  held  with  the  consent 
of  the  provincial  authorities.  The  superintendent  presides  in  person  or 
by  deputy,  subjects  of  discussion  are  designated  previously,  and  written 
exercises  are  required.  Annual  reports  of  these  meetings  are  made  to 
the  Common  School  Inspector  and  by  him  to  the  Department.  These 
conferences  are  the  result  of  an  ordinance  of  1848,  which  met  with  much 
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qj^position  but  is  now  in  most  successful  operation.  In  Bukowina,  Yen- 
ice,  and  the  Frontier  none  have  as  yet  been  held,  but  in  the  remaining 
provinces  they  meet  on  an  average  twice  a  year  in  each  district 

15.  Terms  ;  Time  of  Instruction. — A  pupil  may  enter  a  trivial  school 
at  the  beginning  or  close  of  the  first  half-year,  but  admission  to  a  high 
school  is  generally  permitted  only  at  the  commencement  of  the  year. 
The  schools  of  the  provincial  capitals  and  the  high  schools  commence  the 
school-year  simultmcously  with  the  gymnasiums  and  real  .<(chools  and 
continue  eleven  months.  The  four  weeks  of  vacation  in  the  country 
schools  are  variously  distributed  as  the  occupations  of  the  inhabitants 
make  it  most  desirable.  No  schools  are  kept  upon  church  festival  days, 
and  the  director  of  a  high  .school  may  grant  four  additional  holidays 
during  the  year.  When  attendance  upon  a  country  school  is  unavoida- 
bly interrupted  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  pupils,  the  school  must  still 
be  kept  ojKjn  for  such  children  as  are  able  to  be  present,  and  attendance 
upon  certain  days  of  the  week  is,  as  far  as  possible,  obligatory  upon  all 
the  children.  Instruction  is  generally  given  both  forenoon  and  afternoon, 
(8-10  A.  M.,  and  1-3  P.  M.,  or  in  the  cities  2-4  P.  M.,)  with  two  after- 
noons in  the  week  free.  "Where  but  a  half-day  school  is  kept,  three 
hours  in  the  forenoon  are  given  to  the  older  children  and  two  hours  to 
the  younger.  In  the  high  schools  the  number  of  hours  may  be  increased 
to  t\\'enty-four  in  the  week,  or  even  more,  the  whole  of  Thurs<lay  or  two 
afternoons  being  also  free.  In  Jewish  schools,  where  instruction  is 
given  in  Hebrew,  the  number  of  hours  is  often  much  greater. 

16.  Distribution  of  Studies. — There  is  no  uniform  scheme  of  studies 
followed  in  the  trivial  schools,  each  teacher  being  guided  by  the  customs 
and  wants  of  his  locality.  In  the  high  schools,  while  there  is  much  di- 
versity, yet  generally,  in  the  first  class,  two  hours  each  week  are  given 
to  religious  instruction,  three  to  writing,  the  same  to  arithmetic,  and 
twelve  to  instruction  in  language ;  in  the  second  and  third  classes,  three 
hours  each  to  religion  and  writing,  four  to  arithmetic,  and  ten  to  lan- 
guage ;  and  in  the  fourth  class,  four  hours  to  religion  and  arithmetic, 
three  to  writing,  and  nine  to  language. 

17.  Text'hool's  and  Apparatus. — There  can  be  no  departure  in  either 
the  trivial  or  high  schools  from  the  use  of  the  books  prescribed  by  the 
State  Department.  The  books  for  religious  instruction  are  appointed  by 
the  higher  ecclesiastical  authorities;  reading-books,  primers,  and  the 
like,  must  be  approved  by  them  as  containing  nothing  opposed  to  the 
teachings  of  the  Church,  and  in  regard  to  text-books  in  other  branches 
they  can  at  any  time  object  to  their  proposed  introduction.  The  Jewish 
schools  use  in  general  the  same  books,  though  special  editions  of  the 
readers,  &c.,  are  prepared  for  them.  Much  greater  attention  has  been 
paid  of  late  years  to  the  introduction  of  school  apparatus  and  other  means 
of  instruction,  especially  in  arithmetic,  natural  history,  and  geography. 
School  libraries  are  dependent  upon  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
communities  and  individual  friends  of  education.     In  some  of  the  provinces 
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they  have  increased  very  rapidly — as  in  Bohemia,  from  644  lihraries  con- 
taining 95,000  volumes  to  over  900,  with  153,442  volumes,  vrithin  ten 
years. 

18.  Instruction  in  Language. — The  native  language  is  the  prominent 
subject  of  study  in  the  coumion  school.  The  method  of  teaching  reading 
is  left,  to  a  great  extent,  to  the  choice  of  the  teacher.  With  the  older 
teachers,  and  in  crowded  schools  where  tlie  attendance  is  very  irregular, 
the  old  alphabet  method  is  not  forbidden ;  at  the  normal  schools,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  vocalizing  or  syllabic  method  {Lautir-methode)  is  prefer- 
red, while  the  method  of  teaching  by  writing  (Schreihkse-mcthode)  has 
been  introduced  in  many  places.  More  advanced  instruction  is  givtn 
practically,  rather  than  by  abstract  rules — by  exercises  in  the  use  Of  lan- 
guage and  in  grammar  in  connection  with  the  reading  lessons,  and  by 
the  transcription  of  what  has  been  committed  to  memory,  or  read  or  re- 
peated before  the  school.  Upon  leaving  the  high  school  it  is  required 
that  the  pupil  shall  be  able  to  thoroughly  understand  whatever  he  reads, 
that  he  be  well  informed  respecting  the  structure  of  the  sentence,  and  be 
skilled  in  descriptive  composition  and  nan*ation,  letter-writing,  and  the 
drawing  up  of  ordinary  business  papers.  For  instruction  in  grammar 
the  primer,  of  course,  gives  no  aid  whatever,  and  the  grammatical  appen- 
dix of  the  first  and  second  reading-books  is  intended  only  as  a  brief  com- 
pend  for  the  ready  reference ^of  the  teacher  in  his  practical  exercises.  The 
grammar  which  accompanies  the  third  reader  gives  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  etymology  and  syntix,  upon  a  plan  suited  to  the  character  of  the 
school,  but  designed  to  facilitate  the  learning  of  foreign  languages  and 
following  the  terminology  that  is  employed  in  the  gymnasiums  and  real 
schools. 

A  second  language  can  be  introduced  generally  as  a  medium  of  in- 
struction only  where  the  children  are  already  well  acquainted  with  its  use 
and  after  the  first  difficulties  of  reading  have  been  overcome,  so  that  far- 
ther instruction  may  be  carried  on  unifonnly  in  both  languages.  "Where 
the  use  of  the  second  language  is  less  general,  its  introduction  depends 
upon  the  wishes  and  necessities  of  the  population,  commences  in  the  sec- 
end  or  early  in  the  third  class,  and  instruction  is  carried  so  fi\r  that  in  the 
fourth  class  some  branch  of  study  is  conducted  in  it.  In  one  or  the  other 
of  these  ways  the  German  language  is  taught  in  many  schools,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  the  Italian  in  the  Littorale  and  Dalmatia.  In  the  high 
schools  German  forms  an  essential  part  of  instruction  throughout  the 
course.  A  third  language  is  but  very  rarely  introduced  and  only  where 
three  nationalities  are  in  constant  intercourse.  Instruction  in  Latin  or 
in  a  foreign  language  may  be  given  in  the  highest  class,  but  only  as  an 
optional.  In  the  Jewish  schools  there  is  often  a  Hebrew  instructor,  by 
whom  the  children  are  taught  to  read  and  translate  that  language. 

19.  Instruction  in  Other  Brandies. — Writing  is  taught  by  means  of 
copy-sheets.  The  attempted  introduction  into  the  lower  classes  of  a 
system  of  writing-books  with  copies  prefixed  provoked  much  opposition 
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and  discussion.  In  the  trivial  schools  the  object  sought  is  simply  to  se- 
cure fair  penmanship  and  correct  orthography.  In  the  liighest  class  the 
exercises  are  continued  in  running  and  Latin  script  and  the  principles 
'of  orthography  are  taught  with  their  application  to  the  more  commoiK 
foreign  words.  In  arithmetic  the  scholars  make  use  only  of  exercise 
books.  Mental  arithmetic  receives  the  chief  attention  in  the  lower  classes 
and  is  continued  through  the  course.  Decimal  arithmetic,  a  knowledge 
ef  which  is  made  now  almost  indispensable  by  the  new  system  of  cur- 
rency, is  generally  introduced,  and  in  the  upper  class  of  the  high  school 
the  doctrines  of  denominate  numbers  are  thoroughly  taught  and  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  given  of  ratio  and  proportion.  In  all  classes  two  half- 
hours  per  week  are  given  to  vocal  music,  including  the  more  usual  church 
hymns  and  popular  songs.  Artistic  instruction  in  music  can  be  given 
only  out  of  the  ordinary  school  hours.  Drawing  is  introduced  in  the 
fourth  class  and  is  often  brought  in  as  a  means  of  instruction  in  other 
branches.  Gymnastics  have  recently  become  looked  upon  as  an  indis- 
I)ensable  part  of  public  instruction,  an^  in  the  construction  of  school 
buildings  care  is  taken  to  provide  suitable  rooms  for  the  purpose.  The 
city  of  Vienna  has  taken  the  lead  and  provided  for  the  gradual  erection 
of  gymnastic  halls  in  connection  with  every  one  of  its  schools,  wliilo 
the  "  Tnrnzercln''^  have  taken  measures  to  secure  the  proper  training  of 
the  teachers.  Instruction  is  gratuitous  and  organized  upon  the  systems 
of  Jahn  and  Spiess.  ^ 

20.  Oliject  Teaching. — No  special  hours  are  given  to  this,  but  from  the 
first  the  words  and  lessons  of  the  primer,  and  everyday  objects  and  oc- 
currences, are  made  the  subjects  of  explanation  and  illustration  and  a 
means  of  training  the  understanding  and  powers  of  observation  of  the 
children,  and  throughout  the  course,  in  the  high  school  especially,  the 
reading  lessons  are  so  conducted  as  to  give  the  pupils  a  practical  knowl- 
edge of  natural  objects  and  of  their  native  land. 

21.  Industrial  Instruction. — Instruction  in  needle  work  and  like  femi- 
nine employments  is  usual  in  the  female  schools  and  in  the  female  classes 
of  the  mixed  schools,  but  is  not  made  obligatory  and  is  not  so  uniformly 
pursued  as  other  branches.  It  is  not  gratuitous  except  to  the  poor  and 
in  the  industrial  schools  of  the  religious  corporations  and  ladies'  societies. 
In  the  country  frequent  opportunities  occur  to  direct  attention  to  various 
agricultural  operations  and  to  excite  a  love  and  taste  for  them.  Where 
there  are  orchards  the  older  pupils  are  instructed  in  their  care,  and  ex- 
tra hours  may  be  given  to  instruction  in  the  care  of  mulberry  trees, 
grape-vines,  bees,  &c 

22.  Discipline. — Education,  as  distinct  from  instruction,  is  regarded 
as  the  prime  object  of  the  public  school,  and  hence  special  stress  is  laid 
upon  the  correct  moral  and  religious  life  of  the  teacher  and  upon  the  in- 
culcation and  encouragement  in  every  manner  of  a  religious  spirit  among 
the  scholars.  As  means  of  discipline,  the  chief  rewards  are  commenda- 
tion from  the  teacher  or  other  member  of  the  school  authorities,  certifi- 
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cates  of  diligence  and  good  behavior,  rolls  of  honor,  &c.  Punishments 
include  private  or  public  reprimand,  before  the  class  or  the  school  au- 
thorities, assignment  of  a  separate  seat,  detention  after  school  for  the 
performance  of  neglected  exercises,  and  corporal  punishment  The  semi- 
annual classification  of  the  scholars  has  also  an  important  disciplinary 
influence. 

23.  Tuition  Fees. — The  requirement  of  tuition  fees  is  not  obligatory 
upon  the  community.  Where  they  exist  they  include  instruction  in  aH 
the  school  branches  and  must  be  paid  to  the  school  to  which  the  child 
legally  belongs,  except  in  cases  of  non-attendance  from  sickness,  physical 
or  mental  infirmity,  too  great  distance  from  the  school,  or  other  good 
reason.  They  may  be  graded  according  to  the  classes  or  ages  of  the 
scholars  and  are  made  payable  each  week  or  month.  When  these  fees 
form  an  essential  part  of  the  tcacher*s  salary,  their  minimum  amount  in 
the  trivial  school  has  been  recently  fixed  at  three  kreutzers  (2i  cents) 
per  week,  increased  to  four  and  five  kreutzers  in  the  higher  classes.  In 
the  high  schools  they  amount  to  17-42  kreutzers  monthly,  and  in  the 
A^ienna  schools  to  fifty  kreutzei*s.  Their  collection  is  obligatory  upon 
the  community  authorities  and  the  amount  goes  either  directly  to  the 
teacher  or  to  the  fund  from  which  his  salary  is  paid.  The  children  of 
the  poor  are  relieved  from  the  payment  of  these  fees,  and  even  in  certain 
other  cases  a  partial  exemption  is  permitted.  This  exemption  is  a  correl- 
ative of  compulsory  attendance  and  is  in  no  way  atFected  by  the  progress 
or  character  of  the  children.  In  village  schools  tuition  is  also  not  re- 
quired from  more  than  three  children  attending  at  the  same  time  from  the 
same  family.  In  Vienna  the  instruction  of  the  children  of  all  factory 
operatives  is  made  gratuitous,  but  an  equivalent  compensation  may  be 
required  from  the  manufacturers.  In  Bohemia,  by  a  law  of  1803,  the 
full  amount  of  the  fees  of  all  exempted  children  is  to  be  made  up  to  the 
teacher  by  the  community. 

24.  liegtihirity  of  Attendmue. — Uninterrupted  attendance  for  at  least 
six  years  and  until  twelve  years  of  age  is  required  of  such  children  as  do 
not  enter  a  gymnasium  or  real  school.  Time  that  has  been  lost  without 
sufficient  reason  must  be  so  far  made  up  as  to  secure  the  requii-ed  amount 
of  instruction.  A  record  of  attendance  is  kept  by  every  teacher,  he  ex- 
amines into  all  cases  of  irregularity,  and  such  as  require  farther  att^^ntion 
are  reported  weekly  to  the  jmstor.  If  his  admonitions  and  efforts  fail  to 
remedy  the  fault,  the  same  course  follows  as  is  prescribed  for  cases  of 
continued  non-attendance.  Where  for  three  months  no  cases  have  oc- 
curred requiring  the  interference  of  the  district  authorities,  the  fact  is 
reported  by  the  pastor,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  by  the  district  super- 
intendent to  the  provincial  authorities. 

25.  Examinations, — At  the  close  of  each  half-year  the  scholars  are 
classified  according  to  their  conduct,  diligence,  and  advancement,  and  an 
examination  is  held,  of  which  public  notice  is  previously  given.  In  the 
high  schools  an  entire  day  is  given  to  the  examination  of  each  class.    The 
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final  examination  is  attended  with  special  festivities  and  oilen  with  the 
distribution  of  prize  books  which,  in  the  Catholic  schools,  must  be  se- 
lected from  such  as  have  been  approved  by  the  bishops.  After  this  ex- 
amination the  promotion  of  the  scholars  to  the  higher  classes  is  made, 
which  is,  however,  for  the  most  part  determined  by  their  standing  in  the 
general  record  of  rank.  Pupils  in  the  trivial  schools  receive  no  certifi- 
cates excupt  at  the  close  of  the  required  course  of  study.  At  the  high 
schools,  on  request  of  the  parents,  certificates  of  the  standing  of  the  pu- 
pils may  be  furnished  at  the  close  of  each  half-year. 

26.  Private  Schooh, — Private  day  and  boarding-schools  require  a  li- 
cense from  the  provincial  authorities,  approved  by  the  bishop,  and  are 
kept  so  far  distinct  that  day  scholars  can  not  even  be  admitted  into  a 
boarding-school  without  the  consent  of  the  State  Department  Day 
schools  may  give  instruction  in  special  branches  or  in  all  the  studies  of 
the  common  school,  and  may  include  modern  languages,  music,  &c 
They  are  not  permitted  to  increase  beyond  the  obvious^  wants  of  a  com- 
munity and  are  generally  allowed  only  in  the  larger  towns.  The  teachers 
must  be  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  the  propasinl  branches,  and  in 
Catholic  schools  religious  instruction  must  be  secured.  When  they  take 
the  place  of  common  schools  they  are  subject  to  the  same  regulations  as 
to  studies,  school-books,  form  of  records,  and  management,  and  if  they 
prove  well  conducted  may  be  permitted  to  hold  public  examinations  and 
confer  certificates.  Boarding-schools  can  be  established  only  by  expe- 
rienced and  approved  teachers  and  the  instruction,  so  far  as  it  corres- 
ponds with  that  of  the  common  school,  is  under  ihe  same  regulations. 
Family  instruction  requires  no  certificate  of  quallHcation  on  the  part  of 
the  teachers  and  is  subjected  to  no  buper\'i.sion.  The  requirements  by 
which  Jewish  giris — who  receive  all  their  instruction  in  this  manner — 
were  annually  examined  before  the  superintendent,  has  mostly  gone  out 
of  practice.  Pupils  of  private  schools  or  of  private  tutors  may  be  exam- 
ined in  the  presence  of  the  teachers  of  a  public  school  and  receive  a  pri- 
vate certificate,  but  to  obtain  a  legally  valid  certificate  they  must  undergo 
a  public  school  examination ;  similar  requirements  are  made  as  of  the 
public  school  scholars  and  the  certificates  are  of  a  similar  form. 

27.  Adult  Instruction. — The  after-instruction  of  youth  in  the  common 
practical  branches  of  education  is  conducted  in  close  connection  with  the 
common  school  and  through  the  same  agencies.  The  tradesmen,  espe- 
cially in  the  cities,  are  required  to  take  an  active  interest  in  it,  and  to 
appoint  special  inspectors  to  aid  in  its  superintendence.  In  Upper  and 
Lower  Austria,  Salzburg,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Silesia  there  are  com- 
paratively few  schools  in  connection  with  which  such  instruction  is  not 
given,  while  in  Styria,  Carinthia,  Camiola,  and  the  Tyrol  the  proportion 
is  somewhat  greater.  In  the  Litterale,  on  the  other  hand,  more  than 
half— in  Galicia,  three-fifths — and  in  Bukowina,  four-fifths  of  the  schools 
are  without  it.  In  Dalmatia  and  in  Lombardy  and  Venice  it  is  very 
nurely  met  with. 
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The  obligation  of  attendance  continues  from  leaving  the  common  achool 
to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  year  or,  with  apprentices,  to  the  close  of  their 
term  of  service,  excepting  generally  such  as  are  attending  other  schools. 
All  the  teachers  of  the  common  schools  are  obliged  to  aid  in  giving  in- 
struction, for  which  they  arc  paid  by  the  communities  or  from  the  school 
fund.  A'ienna  expended  0,000  fl.  for  this  purpose  in  1803.  The  instmc* 
tion  occupies  at  least  two  hours  a  week,  or  three  hours  when  drawing  is 
taught,  whicli  may  be  taken  on  Sundays  or  holidays  (excepting  the  high 
feasts)  or  in  the  morning  and  evening  of  other  days.  At  the  trivial 
schools  the  scholars  are  graded  sometimes  into  two  classes,  at  the  high 
schools  into  three  or  four,  according  to  their  advancement.  The  sexes 
are  always  taught  separately.  The  purpose  is  not  merely  the  review  and 
application  to  practical  life  of  what  has  been  previously  learne<l,  but  the 
imparting  of  new  information,  and  especially  such  as  will  be  useful  to  the 
pupils  in  their  several  callings.  Exercises  are  continued  in  writing  and 
arithmetic  and  in  the  easier  forms  of  business  composition,  and  in  the 
fourth  class  instruction  is  given  in  the  more  important  principles  of  book- 
keeping and  banking.  Much  more  attention  is  given  than  in  the  common 
schools  to  natural  history  and  geography,  and  in  the  higher  class  at  the 
high  school  half  of  the  time  should  be  given  to  dravi-ing  with  special  ref- 
erence to  the  prospective  wants  of  a  majority  of  the  pupils. 

A  tuition  fee  or  other  charge  is  not  usual  and  poor  pupils  arc  supplied 
by  the  community  with  books,  paper,  &c.  A  record  of  attendance  is 
kept  and  delinquent  parents  and  employers  arc  subject  to  a  fine  of  2^ 
fl.,  or  to  a  day's  arrest,  while  proprietors  of  manufactories  may  be  fined 
10-400  fl.  and  imprisoned  from  two  days  to  three  months.  When  the 
blame  for  non-attendance  rests  upon  the  pupil,  it  may  be  followed  by 
corporal  punishment  or  even  imprisonment  Examinations  and  other 
public  exercises  may  be  held  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  certificates 
(usually  attached  to  the  certificates  of  religious  attendance)  are  given  to 
such  as  have  satisfactorily  completed  the  course. 

28.  Burgher  Schooh. — These  schools,  which  are  attached  to  the  high 
schools,  are  restricted  to  the  course  of  a  subonlinate  real  school,  not  pre- 
paring their  pupils  for  the  higher  real  schools  and  technical  studies,  but 
for  the  occupations  of  tradesmen  and  operatives.  The  number  of  these 
schools  is  117,  principally  in  the  provinces  of  Upper  Austria,  Bohemia, 
Moravia,  Galicia,  and  the  Kingdom  of  Lombardy  and  Venice.  Excepting 
one  Jewish  school,  all  are  Catholic.  Forty-seven  give  a  three-years'  course, 
the  remainder  having  two  classes.  Instruction  is  given  by  the  director 
and  catechist  of  the  high  school  and  by  3-5  additional  teachers,  who 
with  the  high  school  teachers  form  one  body  as  to  rank,  privileges,  &a, 
and  their  appointment,  term  of  trial,  salaries,  and  pensions  arc  governed 
generally  by  the  same  principles.  ■  The  salary  is  usually  somewhat 
greater. 

The  hours  of  instruction  are  thirty  each  week,  of  which  two  are  given 
to  religion,  embracing  a  review  of  the  catechism  and  Bible  histx>ry,  with 
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an  explanation  of  the  church  customs  and  feasts,  and  lessons  in  church 
history.  In  language,  four  or  five  hours  are  given  to  cultivating  fluency 
and  purity  of  speech,  accuracy  in  writing,  and  a  knowledge  of  usual 
business  fonns — the  written  exercises  commencing  with  imitations  of 
what  may  have  been  read  and  advancing  to  original  compositions,  which 
are  usually  prepared  in  school  and  are  always  sulijected  to  a  careful  cor- 
rection. Three  hours  may  be  given  in  like  manner  to  German,  and  in 
some  schools  a  third  language  is  introduced.  In  the  three  or  four  hours 
of  arithmetical  instruction,  attention  is  given  chiefly  to  accuracy  of  cal- 
culation and  to  the  most  important  practical  rules,  with  their  application 
to  bank  accounts,  single  book-keeping,  computation  of  taxes,  &c.  His- 
tory is  taught  only  by  occasional  explanations  and  narrations.  Geogra- 
phy is  treated  of  generally  in  its  relations  to  commerce,  and  with  moro 
detail  in  respect  to  Austria  and  the  several  provinces.  Five  hours  are 
given  to  natural  philosophy  in  the  lower  classes,  and  six  in  the  upper 
class  to  chemistry,  with  special  regard  to  their  application  in  the  arts 
and  manufactures.  Ten  hours  in  the  first  class  and  four  in  the  second 
are  devoted  to  geometry  and  geometrical  drawing — six  in  the  second  and 
seven  in  the  third  to  off-hand  drawing — ami  three  in  the  higher  class  to 
architecture  and  architectural  drawing,  which  includes  the  making  of 
simple  plans  of  buildings  and  accompanying  estimates.  Two  hours  a 
week  are  also  given  to  ornamental  penmanship.  French,  Italian,  Engliiih, 
music,  and  gymnastics  are  optional  branches. 

As  respects  arlmission,  classification,  examinations,  and  certificates,  the 
same  holds  gpod  in  general  as  of  the  high  school.  Besides  the  tuition 
fees,  which  arc  limited  to  5-10  fl.,  an  entrance  fee  of  two  fl.  is  charged 
and  additional  sums  for  the  several  optional  studies.  A  remittance  of  tho 
tuition  is  conditional  upon  a  satisfactory  progress  and  very  good  marks 
for  conduct,  attention,  and  diligence.  At  the  close  of  the  year  a  pro- 
gramme is  issued,  with  the  record  and  school  statistics  of  the  past  school 
year,  and  always  accompanied  by  a  scientific  essay. 

29.  TMchei'H  Seminaries. — The  total  number  of  institutions  for  the 
training  of  trivial  and  high  school  teacher^is  thirty-nine,  all  Catholio 
with  the  exception  of  the  Protestant  school  at  Hielitz  in  Silesia,  founded 
in  1863.  The  students  generally  pay  the  full  expense,  but  board  is 
sometimes  furnished  and  the  Government  occasionally  grants  stipends 
where  there  would  otherwise  be  a  want  of  candidates  or  to  encourage  the 
completion  of  a  more  extended  course  than  that  which  is  prescribed. 
These  **  preparatory  institutions  '*  are  attached  to  the  normal  and  model 
high  schools  and  are  under  the  immediate  management  of  the  same  di- 
rectors, with  the  aid  of  the  high  school  teachers  and  sometimes  special 
teachers  for  normal  training  and  other  branches.  Candidates  for  admission 
must  be  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  good  health  and  morals,  with  at  least  a 
"good''  grade  of  certificate  from  an  under  gymnasium,  under  real  school, 
or  burgher  school,  and  with  some  knowledge  of  music  and  the  organ. 
Protestant  and  other  candidates  are  admitted  as  the  supply  of  Catholic 
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students  permits,  the  qualifications  required  not  including  music  and  the 
organ. 

The  usual  subjects  of  the  course  are  religious  instruction,  including 
Biblical  history  and  the  liturgy,  as  well  as  the  duties  of  chorister  and 
sexton  ;  pedagogy,  and  the  School  Constitution  so  far  as  it  relates  to  in- 
struction, discipline,  and  the  teacher's  duties ;  grammar,  in  its  widest 
sense,  including  especially  the  CJerman  language;  arithmetic;  ornamen- 
tal penmanship  and  drawing ;  g'iometry  ;  vocal  music  and  organ-playing; 
and  agriculture.  The  study  of  natural  histor}-,  physics,  technology,  ge- 
ography, history,  and  the  like,  is  limited  to  essentials,  and  throughout 
the  course  the  wants  of  the  common  school  are  kept  in  view  and  the  in- 
struction simplified  as  much  as  possible.  In  the  Vienna  school  the  course 
includes  methods  of  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  instruction  and  visits  to  insti- 
tutions for  the  care  of  young  children.  The  course  continues  two  years, 
the  first  being  devoted  chiefly  to  the  study  of  the  common  school 
branches ;  in  Lombardy  and  Venice  there  is  still  a  six-months'  course 
for  trivial  and  a  year's  course  for  high  school  teachers.  Candidates  who 
pass  successfully  the  final  examination  are  graded  as  under- teachers, 
trivial  teachers,  or  high  school  teachers,  and  of  these  the  lower  grades 
may  be  admitted  to  a  second  examination  after  a  yearns  service  in 
teaching. 

When  the  supply  of  fully  trained  teachers  is  insufficient  for  the  de- 
mand, under-teachers'  certificates  nmy  be  given  to  the  better  scholars  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year,  with  the  privilege  of  examination  for  a  full 
certificate  after  a  year's  service  if  at  that  time  twenty  years  of  age,  A 
year's  course  for  trivial  and  under-teachers  may  also  be  given  at  the 
high  schools,  with  special  attention  to  practical  instruction,  and  for  the 
remote  mountain  districts  of  the  Tyrol  private  training  is  often  given  to 
under-teachers  by  competent  teachers  and  catechists.  Candidates  who 
have  attended  no  normal  course  but  have  pursued  the  required  studies, 
and  had  tlie  necessary  practical  experience,  ma}'  be  admitted  to  a  private 
examination  at  the  teachers'  seminary  of  a  normal  high  school. 

30.  Training  of  Ftmale  and  Burghtr  School  Teachers. — In  Styria, 
Carniola,  Moravia,  and  Silesia  the  female  schools  are  all  in  the  hands  of 
the  female  religious  orders;  in  Dalmatia  and  the  kingdom  of  Lombardy 
and  Venice  no  normal  training  is  required ;  in  the  other  provinces  there 
are  fifteen  female  schools  where  normal  teaching  is  permitted  by  the 
State  Dei)artment.  The  organization  of  these  departments  and  of  the 
course  of  instruction  is  in  most  respects  the  same  as  in  the  teachers* 
seminaries.  Music  and  agriculture  are  replaced  in  the  course  by  such 
feminine  occupations  as  are  most  practically  useful,  and  those  who  grad- 
uate as  under-teachers  can  usually  be  readmitted  to  an  examination  only 
after  three  vcars  of  service.  Candidates  for  the  novitiate  in  such  con- 
vents  and  religious  orders  as  are  engaged  in  instruction  must  have  passed 
through  a  course  of  normal  training,  during  their  novitiate  their  prepara- 
tion  for  teaching  is  kept  in  view,  and  tlieir  capacity  and  fitness  for  the 
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occupation  arc  tested  by  a  final  examination.  The  Royal  Tn.stitutes  at 
Vienna  and  Ilerrnals  for  the  daughters  of  civil  and  army  officers  depend- 
ent upon  the  Government,  are  chiefly  for  the  training  of  teachers  and 
their  certificates  are  equally  valid  with  those  of  the  normal  schools. 

A  course  of  training  for  burgher  school  teachers  is  given  at  the  fully 
organized  real  schools,  continuing  two  years.  Candidates  must  be  sev- 
enteen years  of  age  and  possess  the  certificates  or  qualifications  of  gradu- 
ates of  a  three-class  real  school  and  of  a  normal  schoi)l,  except  such  as 
are  unusually  proficient  in  chemistry  or  drawing.  The  pupils  arc  di- 
vided into  three  groups — of  language,  history,  geographj',  and  natural 
history ;  of  mathematics,  drawing,  and  physics ;  and  of  natural  history, 
physics,  chemistry,  and  arithmetic — with  occasional  modifications.  Each 
group  is  placed  under  the  Sj^cial  care  of  a  teacher  of  the  real  school,  who 
sees  that  the  ])lan  of  study  is  adhered  to,  arranges  the  written  exercises, 
criticises  the  papers,  and  holds  weekly  interviews  with  the  candidates. 
The  examination  is  both  oral  and  written,  and  always  concludes  with  a 
written  essay.  To  obtain  a  certificate  the  candidate  must  pass  success- 
fully in  all  the  branches  of  a  group. 

31.  R)ok  PuhUtthinfj  House. — The  Government  Publishing  House  has 
exclusive  charge  of  the  printing  and  publication  of  all  the  school-books 
and  material  of  instruction  that  are  prescribed  for  the  Austrian  schools. 
The  supply,  however,  of  the  Littorale  is  still  effected  through  a  publi.sh- 
ing  house  at  Trieste,  and  that  of  the  Ruthenic  schools  to  st)nie  extent  by 
the  Stauropigian  Institute  at  Lemberg,  which  is  connected  with  the 
Greek-Catholic  Church  and  was  founded  as  a  religious  order  in  1463. 
The  establishment  is  self-supporting  and  pays  a  surplus  (92,379  fl.  in 
1863)  into  the  several  provincial  school  funds  in  proportion  to  the  value 
of  the  supplies  furnished  to  each  province,  which  surplus*  arises  from  the 
impossibility  of  fixing  the  prices  accurately  in  accordance  with  the  cost 
of  production  and  distribution.  Sales  are  effected  through  the  book- 
sellers or  private  licensed  agents,  to  whom  a  commission  of  from  ten  to 
thirty  per  cent,  is  allowed,  and  who  can  not  vary  from  the  prices  im- 
printed on  each  book.  By  the  catalogue  of  May,  1864,  there  are  now 
published  twelve  religious  books,  twenty-one  primers  and  reading-books, 
four  grammars,  five  arithmetics,  a  collection  of  copy-sheets,  twenty-five 
manuals,  and  nineteen  other  publications,  in  the  German  language.  Of 
a  similar  character  there  are  thirty-eight  volumes  in  Czechish,  thirty  Po- 
lish, nine  Ruthenic,  thirty-six  Slovenic,  thirty-three  Croat,  thirty  Servian, 
forty-two  Italian,  thirty-six  Romaic,  twenty-seven  Magyar,  and  three  He- 
brew. The  total  number  of  volumes  published  in  1803  was  1,310,370. 
The  number  in  1847  was  but  432,908  in  ten  different  languages. 

This  method  of  publication  facilitates  the  supply  of  books  gratuitously, 
cither  by  way  of  gift  or  loan,  to  the  children  of  poor  parents.  The  books 
for  the  fourth  class  of  the  high  school,  for  the  burgher  schools,  and  for 
adult  instruction,  as  well  as  the  larger  catechism,  are  not  thus  supplied. 
The  value  of  the  books  distributed  gratuitously  in  1865  amounted  to 
80,084  fl. 
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3.  ReauUa  and  D^eds. 

The  history  of  the  schools  of  Austria  during  the  last  fifteen  years  shows 
conclusively  that  the  system  of  public  instruction  is  undergoing  a  process 
of  rapidly  advancing  improvement,  that  the  population  of  even  the  most 
backward  provinces  arc  awake  to  participation  in  it,  are  jealous  for  iti 
promotion,  and  are  making  great  sacrifices  for  the  better  education  of 
their  children.  It  is  also  evident  that  there  are  still  points  which  neM 
the  reformer's  hand,  or  where  in  practice  the  results  have  differed  from 
the  expectations  of  the  legislator.  The  following  table  shows  the  statis* 
tics  of  the  scjiools  for  the  year  1801 : — 
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One  of  the  most  prominent  deficiencies  shown  by  the  abore  table  is  in  ' 
the  number  of  schools  in  several  of  the  provinces,  and  in  the  defective 
organization  of  many  that  exist  Even  in  the  province^  best  supplied 
with  regularly  organized  schools,  the  number  of  those  fully  organized 
(high  schools)  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  trivial  schools; 
and  the  same  is  true  of  the  number  of  female  schools,  which,  however,  is 
hirgely  affected  by  the  force  of  ancient  custom,  as  is  shown  by  the  Italian  . 
provinces.  Another  prominent  defect  is  the  deficiency  of  teachers, 
whether  as  compared  with  the  number  of  schools  or  of  schoIai*s.  In  some 
provinces  it  would  appear  that  the  trivial  schools  must  be  almost  without 
exception  under  single  teachers,  while  the  number  of  school  children  to 
each  teacher  exceeds  100  in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Silesia,  and  the  Littoralc, 
120  in  Loinbnrdy  and  Venice,  150  in  Carniola  and  Cialicia,  and  rises  to 
830  in  Bukowina.  Hence  arises  such  an  overcrowding  of  classes  as  must 
cripple  the  efficiency  of  the  most  efficient  teacher  even  of  a  high  school, 
and  much  more  in  the  trivial  school  where  the  single  teacher  has  oflen 
to  instruct  200  or  more  pupils  of  different  ages  and  in  ditlercnt  classes. 
To  this  is  also  due  much  of  the  half-day  instruction  in  the  country,  which 
must  necessarily  be  very  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory  in  its  results. 

This  deficiency  of  teachers  is  in  part  due  to  the  ina<kM|u:iry  of  many 
of  the  salaries.  Though  in  Upper  Austria  many  country  unucr-teachers 
receive  as  much  as  200  fl.  besides  their  board,  and  in  Bohemia  the  income 
of  village  teachers  rises  to  400  fi.  and  upward,  yet  even  in  the  best  condi- 
tioned provinces  there  arc  those  who  receive  less  than  100  11, ,  while  in 
Carinthia  the  average  salary  does  not  exceed  i80  fl.,  in  Galicia  the  teacher 
seldom  has  over  100  fl.,  and  in  Styria  the  highest  salary  of  an  under- 
teacher  scarcely  amounts  to  50  fl.,  which  is,  indeed,  in  addition  to  lodging 
and  board,  but  not  an  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  salaries  is  gained  by 
services  as  chorister  and  sexton,  and  in  many  places  the  collection  of  the 
tuition  fees  and  payments  in  kind  is  still  left  to  the  teachers,  which  gives 
rise  to  troubles  and  difficulties  of  every  kind.  In  most  of  the  cities,  even, 
the  established  salaries  are  generally  too  small,  while  promotion  to  tho 
higher  grades  is  slow  and  beset  often  with  almost  insurmountable  difficul- 
ties. The  want  of  the  right  of  pension,  too,  in  the  case  of  so  many  teachers 
has  a  depressing  influence  and  makes  even  the  better  salaries  appear  unsat- 
isfactory. The  pension  societies  afford  much  aid,  but  the  necessity  of 
contributing  to  them  adds  not  a  little  to  the  inconveniences  under  which 
they  labor.  Time  will  be  required  for  the  removal  of  these  evils,  which 
in  the  small  communities  will  be  delayed  by  poverty  and  indifference,  in 
the  larger  by  the  recent  extraordinary  increase  in  the  demands  upon  their 
re^urces.  The  gradual  improvement  of  the  communities  and  their  firmer 
establishment  in  their  newly  established  relations  will  go  far  to  effect  a 
reform. 

The  school  attendance  of  children  above  and  *below  the  school  age  is 
not  shown  by  past  statistics."  This  as  well  as  other  important  facts  will 
be  determined  by  the  school  census  of  1865,  which  is  intended  to  give  in 
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minute  detail  the  condition  of  every  school  in  the  Empire.  The  proportioii 
of  attendance,  as  shown  by  present  statistics,  varies  very  greatly  in  the 
several  provinces,  being  in  the  Tyrol  somewhat  above  the  full  number  of 
children  between  the  school  ages,  and  very  nearly  full  in  Upper  and 
Lower  Austria,  Salzburg,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Silesia,  and  the  more  Ger- 
man portion  of  the  Frontier.  In  Styria  and  Carinthia  it  is  less  complete; 
in  Carniola,  the  Littorale,  and  Venice,  it  is  less  than  half;  and  in  Galicia, 
Dalmatia,  and  Bukowina  averages  not  more  than  one-sixth.  The  attend- 
ancc  of  girls  is  generally  less  than  that  of  boys,  the  difference  being  most 
marked  in  the  Italian  provinces,  where  the  girls  of  all  classes  as  a  rule 
receive  their  education  in  private  schools.  Like  differences  are  observa- 
ble in  each  province,  the  result  of  differences  in  the  physical  characteris- 
tics of  its  territory,  the  density  and  occupations  of  its  population,  but  far 
more  of  difference  of  nationality,  the  German  element  taking  the  lead. 
In  Dalmatia  the  contrast  is  striking  between  the  Italian  districts  of  the 
coast  and  islands  and  the  Slavonic  interior.  The  irregularity  of  attend- 
ance, again,  is  in  many  cases  very  great,  especially  in  the  country,  where 
in  some  districts  winter  with  its  storms,  and  in  others  summer  with  its 
field  labors,  thins  the  school-room.  And  in  spite  of  all  the  care  that  is 
taken  to  prevent  it,  it  is  even  worse  with  the  children  of  factory  opera- 
tives, who  are  oflen  detained  from  school  the  whole  year  through.  These 
evils  may  be  diminished,  though  not  entirely  removed,  by  more  decided 
action  on  the  part  of  the  district  authorities. 

As  respects  the  character  of  the  schools,  it  is  very  desirable  that  the 
number  of  classes  should  be  increased,  for  as  at  present  organized  with 
but  three  or,  at  the  most,  four  classes,  such  children  as  are  not  transfer- 
red to  more  advanced  schools,  nmst  before  the  close  of  their  six  years* 
attenlance  have  repeated  the  course  of  at  least  two  of  the  classes.  While 
this  also  crowds  the  studies  within  the  classes  and  enforces  an  advance 
to  which  the  less  talented  scholars  can  not  attain,  there  is  each  vear  an 
increasing  number  of  review  scholars,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  scholars 
themselves.  A  more  extended  gradation  would  permit  a  more  thorough 
mastery  and  an  extension  of  the  present  course  of  study ;  etymology, 
orthograi)hy,  and  syntax  could  be  made  more  than  matters  of  mere  rote 
and  rule,  as  is  now  too  oflen  the  case,  and  arithmetic  could  be  treated 
more  in  its  apj)lications  to  practice  and  more  time  be  given  to  drill  in  its 
fundamental  branches.  An  extension  of  the  instruction  in  the  direction 
of  the  real  branches  is  especially  indisi)ensable.  As  the  studies  of  the 
common  school  are  with  most  of  the  pupils  the  limit  of  the  instruction 
which  they  receive,  the  cursory  knowledge  which  they  there  gain  of 
geography,  history,  and  the  natural  sciences  is  not  sufficient  for  tfce 
proper  general  development  of  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  and  though  the 
fourth  class  of  the  high  school  goes  so  far  as  to  prepare  for  the  gymna- 
siuYn  and  real  school,  yet  in  the  least  advanced  provinces  it  is  usually  at- 
tended only  by  those  who  intend  to  enter  those  institutions.  Strongei 
efforts  should   also  be  made   for  the  instruction  of  girls  in   feminine 
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emplovmcnts.  In  the  Tyrol,  indeed,  the  condition  of  whose  schools  is  in 
many  respects  so  favorable,  there  are  teachers  for  the  purpose  connected 
with  two- thirds  of  the  regular  schools,  and  in  the  larger  towns  of  other 
provinces  much  of  the  private  instruction  is  directtnl  to  this  object,  but 
less  attention  generally  is  given  to  it  and  there  are  large  extents  of  coun- 
try where  it  is  entirely  wanting. 

Adult  instruction  is  still  ver}'  defective  and  the  attendance  upon  it  is 
less  general  and  much  less  regular  than  upon  the  usual  day  schools. 
This  irregularity  is  not  the  fault  alone  of  the  parents  and  employers;  too 
firequently  the  instruction,  which  more  than  any  other  needs  maturity  of 
judgment  and  experience,  is  thrown  upon  the  younger  and  less  interested 
teachers,  through  whose  negligence  and  imperfect  metlii'Hls  of  teaching 
these  schools  have  fallen  into  too  general  disrepute.  The  number  of 
schools  must  be  increased,  more  time  must  be  given  to  them,  and  there 
must  be  a  more  uniform  and  complete  system  of  orgnnixation  of  the  sys- 
tem of  instruction,  which  must  be  more  than  a  mere  review  of  past  stud- 
ies, before  they  will  fulfill  as  they  ought  the  duty  of  supplementing  the 
histruction  of  the  common  schools — if  the  extension  of  obligatory  attend- 
ance upon  the  common  schools  to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  year  and  tho 
organization  of  every  such  school  in  eight  classes  be  not  pn-ferablo.  Tho 
extent  to  which  a  common  education  prevails  among  the  lower  classes 
may  be  judged,  in  some  measure,  from  tlic  number  of  military  recruits 
in  the  several  provinces  who  arc  found  unable  to  write,  and  also  from  tho 
criminal  statistics,  which  show  the  number  of  criminals  unable  to  read. 
The  results  arc  nearly  the  same,  showing  that  of  recruits  and  criminals 
of  the  Gennan  provinces  of  Austria,  Tyrol,  and  Salzburg  three-fourths, 
or  more,  arc  able  to  read  and  write.  In  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Silesia 
the  proportion  is  somewhat  less ;  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Styria, 
Carinthia,  Lombardy  and  Venice,  the  Littorale,  and  Carniola  it  dimin 
ishes  to  one-half  and  one-fourth,  while  in  Dalmatia,  Galicia,  and  Buko- 
wina  it  is  one-twentieth,  or  even  less. 

The  burgher  school,  looked  upon  as  a  continuation  of  the  common 
school,  may  be  considered  a  failure.  They  have  become,  as  the  popular 
voice  styles  them,  subordinate  real  schools,  fitting  pupils  for  the  higher 
real  school  and  indirectly  for  technical  studies,  and*  are  rarely  attended 
by  any  but  such  as  intend  to  pursue  an  academical  course.  A  satisfac- 
tory training  for  the  mass  of  youth  not  intending  such  a  course  can  bo 
gained  only  by  making  provision  for  it  in  the  common  school  itself — ^by 
reorganizing  a  number  of  the  high  schools,  broadening  the  course  of  in- 
struction, and  including  such  special  branches  as  the  peculiar  wants  of 
any  section  may  require.  Similar  schools  would  finally  be  needed  and 
be  established  in  all  the  larger  villages.  But  the  existing  burgher  R(!hool8 
are  for  boys  alone;  the  establishment  of  higher  female  schools  hns  been 
left;  wholly  to  private  enterprise,  and  oven  in  many  of  tho  larger  cities 
those  that  belong  to  the  more  cultivated  ranks  must  send  their  daughters 
to  a  distance,  if  they  would  secure  their  education  beyond  tho  most 
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necessary  elements.    There  is,  therefore,  need  of  a  grade  of  public  female 
school^  corresponding  to  the  burgher  schools. 

Another  necessity  of  the  greatest  importance  is  the  reorganization  of 
the  normal  schools.  The  number  of  pupils  has,  indeed,  increased  con- 
siderably of  late  years,  and  fewer  exemptions  from  the  required  course 
are  permitted,  but  the  course  should  be  more  extended,  andto  effect  this 
the  seminary  should  no  longer  be  attached  to  a  high  school,  but  be  an 
entirely  distinct  institution,  under  its  own  competent  teachers,  with  a 
course  of  three  or  four  ycnrs,  and  with  suitable  provision  for  the  aid  of 
poor  candidates.  Such  a  seminary  could  be  properly  established  and 
sustained  only  by  the  action  of  a  provincial  government,  or  better  still  by 
the  cooperation  oT  several  provinces  of  closely  allied  educational  interests. 
The  only  organized  teachers'  societies  are  the  ^"Volk^ichule^^  and  the 
^^Lehrercereifiy'^  both  at  Vienna.  The  number  of  school  journals  now 
published  in  different  parts  of  the  Empire  is  seven,  in  several  different 
languages,  and  as  many  school  calendars  and  annuals. 

With  a  higher  cultivation  and  intelligence  among  the  body  of  teachers, 
the  prescriptive  system  of  text-books  will  doubtless  give  place  to  a  greater 
degree  of  license  in  their  selection.  Such  license  of  selection  from  books 
duly  approved  would  allow  more  regard  than  can  now  be  paid  to  provin- 
cial and  even  local  wants,  especially  in  the  use  of  reading  books,  and 
would  not  necessarily  affect  the  continuance  of  the  present  publishing 
system.  "While  the  German  and  Italian  books  might  probably  be  pro 
duced  as  cheaply  and  well  by  other  agencies,  the  same  is  not  the  case 
with  those  in  other  languages,  nor  can  any  method  be  devised  more  fa- 
vorable to  the  communities  for  the  gratuitous  supply  of  books  to  the 
children  of  the  poor. 

One  question  yet  remains,  which  does  not  yield  in  importance  to  any  other 
— that  of  the  separation  of  the  schools  from  the  influence  of  the  Church. 
Upon  this  subject  parties  are  widely  divided  and  stubbornly  opposed  to 
each  other,  and  no  attempt  at  compromise  or  at  the  establishment  of  a  just 
mean  between  the  opi)osing  extremes  meets  with  favor  from  either  side. 
Yet  it  is  probable  that  in  the  reorganization  of  the  method  of  school  ad- 
ministration, without  destroying  the  confessional  character  of  the  public 
school  nor  the  participation  of  the  pastor  in  the  education  of  the  children, 
a  larger  share  in  the  immediate  management  of  the  school  will  be  given 
to  the  community  and  any  possible  overstepping  of  its  authority  be  met 
b}'  the  restraining  power  of  the  province  or  State.  In  the  more  general 
superintendence  of  the  schools,  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  will  in  some 
suitable  manner  cooperate  with  those  of  the  province  and  of  the  Empire, 
while  in  all  its  grades  a  more  prominent  position  will  be  given  to  tried 
and  experienced  teachers.  Certainly,  there  is  nothing  either  in  the  Con- 
cordat, with  respect  to  the  Catholic  schools,  nor  in  the  Protestant  Patent, 
with  respect  to  the  evangelical  schools^  to  prevent  such  a  thorough  and 
effectual  reorganization  of  the  system  of  administration. 


XIY.  EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS. 

KENTUCKY. 


PBEUMIKABT  HI8T0BT. 


Ab  sarlt  as  1821,  there  prevtdled  in  Kentucky  a  strong  feeling  in 
favor  of  popular  education.  Provision  was  made  for  a  public  school 
fund,  and  a  Board  of  Commissioners  was  appointed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture to  collect  information  and  to  prepare  and  report  a  system  of 
common  schools.  These  Commissioners,  (Messrs.  W.  T.  Barry, 
David  R.  Murray,  J.  R.  Witherspoon,  and  John  Pope,)  made  a  Re- 
port in  the  following  year,  embodying  the  opinions  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, John  Adams,  James  Madison,  William  Johnson,  H.  W.  De- 
saussure  and  Robert  Y.  Hayne  of  South  Carolina,  and  TViUiam 
Duane  of  Philadelphia,  and  constituting  one  of  the  most  valuable 
documents  upon  common  school  education  that  had  at  that  time 
appeared.*  Nothing,  however,  was  done  to  carry  out  their  sugges- 
tions, and  the  general  interest  in  a  measure  subsided. 

The  earliest  instance  of  association  for  mutual  improvement  is 
believed  to  have  been  the  "  Mechanics'  Institute^  formed  at  Lexing- 
ton, in  June,  1829,  by  whose  efforts  a  library  was  commenced,  a 
course  of  public  lecturers  secured,  and  an ''  Apprentices'  School  ^  es- 
tablished for  the  instruction  of  young  mechanics.  The  subject  of 
common  schools  was  again  taken  up  by  the  Le^lature  of  1829 
and  1830.  Rev.  Alva  Wood  and  Rev.  Benjamin  O.  Peers  were  ap- 
pointed to  report  any  information  upon  the  subject  of  conmion 
schools  that  would  aid  the  Legislature  in  selecting  and  adopting  the 
best  system  for  the  State,  and  the  able  communication  of  the  latter 
gentleman,  containing  the  results  of  his  investigations  into  the  most 
prominent  school  systems  io  the  Union,  accompanied  the  report  for 
1880  of  the  House  Committee  on  Education,  of  which  Charles  S. 
Morehead  was  Chairman.    But  no  action  of  importance  followed. 

Li  1831,  the  "Western  College  of  Teachers"  at  Cincinnati  was 
organized,  and  to  the  influence  of  its  annual  meetings  is  probably 
due  the  first  educational  convention  in  Kentucky,  which  met  at 
Lexington  on  the  6th  of  November,  1833.     The  number  of  dele- 

*  The  Report  wm  writieD  l»y  Amw  Kendall,  thea  %  teaeber  In  FYmaklbrt.   h.  b. 
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gates  in  attendance  was  149,  from  twenty  counties.  Rev.  B.  0. 
Peers  was  appointed  President ;  Dr.  R.  Ferguson  and  CoL  J.  Gar- 
rard, Vice  Presidents ;  and  W.  Tannehill,  Secretary.  Addresses 
were  delivered  by  Dr.  Daniel  Drake  of  Cincinnati,  on  the  "  Educa^ 
lion  of  Males  and  Females  ;"  by  Rev.  Dr.  Beecher,  Rev.  Mr.  Kirk, 
of  Albany,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Bullard,  of  Cincinnati.  An  address  was 
also  given  by  Dr.  Charles  Caldwell  upon  "  Phynical  Educationy^ 
which  was  afterwards  republished  in  Edinburgh  and  was  widely  cir- 
culated. Arrangements  were  made  for  a  State  Convention  to  be 
held  at  Frankfort  on  the  6th  of  January  following,  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  "  State  Common  School  Education  Society y  The  records 
of  the  subsequent  meetings  were  not  fully  published,  but  it  appears 
that  the  Society  was  duly  organized  at  Frankfort,  that  it  held  a  sec- 
ond meeting  in  August  of  the  same  year,  and  a  third  in  November. 
Lectures  were  delivered  at  the  latter  meeting  by  J.  L.  Van  Doren, 
on  the  "  Moral  Character  and  Influence  of  Teachers  ;"  by  Rev.  Prof. 
S.  V.  Marshall,  on  the  "  Study  of  the  Ancient  Languages  ;"  by  Prot 
lucho,  on  the  "  Influence  of  Music  on  Education  ;"  by  Rev.  R.  Da- 
vidson, on  ^^ Moral  Philosophy  in  Common  Schools;^''  by  Prof. 
Dudley,  on  "  Physiology  ;"  and  by  Prof.  C.  Caldwell,  on  "  Moral 
Education^  It  followed  the  Western  College  of  Teachers  in  recom- 
mending measures  for  promoting  the  universal  education  of  the 
white  population  of  the  State,  and  in  appointing  a  Board  of  Exam- 
iners, who  were  authorized  to  give  certificates  of  qualifications  in 
scholarship,  in  the  name  of  the  Society.  It  was  resolved  to  es- 
tablish a  State  Education  Library  at  Lexington  ;  the  formation  of 
Agricultural  and  Education  Lyceums  was  recommended  ;  and  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  memprialize  the  Legislature  in  behalf  of 
immediate  measures  for  promoting  common  school  education,  and 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Normal  School.  It  is  uncertain  whether 
any  subsequent  meetings  were  held,  and  no  important  changes  were 
made  in  the  school  system  by  the  Legislature,  until  1838,  when  the 
Board  of  Education  and  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion were  established. 

The  first  Society  composed  strictly  of  teachers  was  the  "  Lexing^ 
ton  Teachers^  Association^''^  formed  in  May,  1842.  The  Western 
College  of  Teachers  held  its  annual  meetings  at  Louisville  in  1842, 
'43,  and  '44.  Much  discussion  was  had  upon  the  school  laws  of 
Kentucky,  and  especially  upon  the  project  of  making  the  Teacher 
respectable  by  legislating  Teaching  into  a  profession.,  A  call  was 
issued  for  a  State  Educational  Convention  at  Frankfort  on  the  9th 
of  January,  1843,  but  no  report  is  found  of  its  proceedings. 
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In  pursuance  of  a  call  issued  by  Rev.  Dr.  R  J.  Breckinridge, 
State  Superintendent,  a  general  convention  of  the  firiends  of  Edu- 
cation in  Kentucky  was  held  in  Frankfort,  Nov.  12th,  1861, — Hon. 
J.  R.  Underwood,  Chairman,  and  Rev.  J.  H.  Heywood,  Secretary. 
At  the  suggestion  of  the  Superintendent,  resolutions  were  discussed 
and  adopted  in  relation  to  various  subjects  connected  with  common 
schools,  such  as  the  duration  of  schools,  the  course  and  order  of 
studies,  text-books,  construction  and  arrangement  of  school-houses, 
the  training  of  teachers  at  a  Normal  School  or  otherwise,  County 
Associations,  &c.  Committees  were  appointed  to  examine  and  rec- 
ommend a  series  of  text-books,  and  a  second  meeting  was  appointed 
to  be  held  at  Louisville,  August  25th,  1862.  We  have  no  record 
of  any  further  action. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION  OF  TSACHXBS. 

Late  in  the  autumn  of  1857,  a  call  was  made  by  the  teachers  of 
Louisville,  through  the  personal  influence  of  a  gentleman  who  had 
devoted  both  time  and  means  to  the  cause,  for  a  Convention  of 
Teachers  at  that  city  for  the  formation  of  a  permanent  association. 
The  Convention  met  on  the  28th  of  December  and  was  very  largely 
attended,  a  lecture  was  delivered  by  Rev.  C.  N.  Mattoon,  and  ad- 
dresses by  other  individuals,  and  the  discussions  were  warm  and  an- 
imated. On  the  dOth  Dec,  the  Kentuckt  Association  of  Teach- 
ers was  formed  with  the  following  officers : — Prof.  E.  A.  Grant, 
Pm. ;  Profs.  N.  M.  Crawford,  J.  S.  Fall,  W.  H.  Mitchell,  C.  N. 
Winston,  W.  H.  Harney,  Dr.  S.  Prettyman,  Dr.  William  Waller, 
Dr.  n.  Moore,  Pres.  J.  A.  Williams,  and  G.  E.  Roberts,  Vice  Pres. ; 
£.  A.  Holyoke,  Sec. ;  and  J.  T.  Clark,  Treas.  Various  committees 
were  appointed  to  report  at  the  next  meeting. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  at  Lexington, 
July  6th,  1858,  and  an  annual  meeting  at  Louisville,  during  the 
Christmas  holidays.  A  prominent  subject  before  these  meetings 
was  the  publication  of  a  weekly  family  paper,  not  to  be  exclusively 
confined  to  the  educational  interest,  which  was  commenced  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1859,  under  the  editorship  of  K  A.  Holyoke,  of  Louisville, 
and  the  title  of  the  "  Kentucky  Family  JoumaX^'*  At  the  meeting 
at  Louisville,  discussions  were  also  held  upon  what  should  be  con- 
sidered the  essential  qualifications  of  a  teacher  for  his  admission  to 
the  charge  of  a  school,  the  question  of  the  necessity  of  the  study 
of  foreign  and  ancient  languages  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
English,  and  upon  the  best  mode  of  moral  training  in  school.  An 
address  was  delivered  by  Pres.  J.  A.  Williams,  and  the  former  pres 
ident  and  secretary  were  reelected. 
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In  March,  1856,  the  ^ Louittnlh  Teachen^  Institute^  was  fonned, 
whicb  soon  embnused  the  greater  part  of  the  teachers  of  the  pablk 
schools  as  well  as  some  private  teachers. 

The  fourth  convention  (semi-annoal)  met  at  Harrodsborg,  23d 
August,  1859.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  Prod  W.  N.  Hailman, 
on  "  Object  Teaching,''  and  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Dodd,  on  the  **  I^ature 
of  Arithmetical  Science,''  The  subject  of  the  use  of  the  Bible  as 
a  text-book  in  schools,  excited  a  warm  discussion.  When  and  how 
books  shall  be  used  in  the  education  of  the  young,  and  the  propor- 
tion of  the  day  and  of  the  year  that  pupils  should  be  confined  to 
study,  as  also  the  affairs  of  the  Journal,  were  made  subjects  of  de- 
bate. It  was  resolved  to  discontinue  the  weekly  paper  and  to  com- 
mence the  publication  of  the  " Educational  Monthly''  the  first 
number  of  which  was  issued  in  November,  1859, — K  A.  Holyoke, 
resident  editor.  A  committee,  consisting  of  Pres.  L.  W.  Green, 
Pres.  Robert  Milligan,  and  Pres.  J.  A.  Williams,  was  appointed  to 
memorialize  the  Legislature  in  behalf  of  a  Normal  School. 

The  third  Annual  Meeting  was  held  at  Paris,  Dec.  27th,  1859. 
Addresses  were  delivered  by  Pres.  Milligan,  Trot  W.  N.  Hailman, 
and  Noble  Butler,  and  discussions  were  held  upon  the  expediency 
of  public  examinations  in  high  schools  and  academies,  the  best 
methods  of  teaching  history  and  composition  in  schools,  and  the 
relation  of  parent  and  pupil  to  the  teacher.  Action  was  also  taken 
in  promotion  of  the  formation  of  County  Associations.  £.  A. 
Grant  and  E.  A.  Holyokc  were  reelected  as  president  and  secretary. 

The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Association  in  August,  1860,  was 
iicld  at  the  Mammoth  Cave,  at  which  addresses  were  delivered  by 
Prof.  Parsons,  on  the  "  Uses  and  Abuses  of  Intellect ;"  by  Pro£ 
Wilson,  on  '•^ Language  ;'"*  and  by  Dr.  Hamilton,  of  Tennessee,  on 
**  Introducing  Industrial  Departments  into  the  Female  Schools  of  the 
South."  The  amount  of  mental  discipline  afforded  by  the  study 
of  the  usual  common  school  course,  and  the  present  system  of  col- 
lege discipline  were  made  the  subjects  of  protracted  dissussion. 
The  publication  of  the  "  Monthly "  was  discontinued  during  the 
year,  and  the  subsequent  meetings  of  the  Association  were  inter- 
rupted by  the  events  of  the  Rebellion.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
resuscitate  it  in  1864,  but  unsuccessfully.  Under  the  auspices  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education  a  new  organization  was  effected  in 
1865,  but  of  the  plan  or  proceedings  of  the  meeting  we  have  seen 
no  account. 


TENNESSEE. 

8TATB  TEAOHEBS^  AS80CIATI0K. 

An  earliest  State  Educational  Society  in  Tennessee,  styled  the 
*^ Literary  Institute  and  Association  of  Professional  Teachers  j^^  was  or- 
ganized at  Nashville,  Nov.  4th,  1837.  Rev.  Philip  Lindsley,  D.  D., 
was  President,  and  Rev.  G.  Weller,  D.  D.,  was  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary. A  meeting  was  held  on  the  27th  and  28th  of  December 
following,  at  which  addresses  were  given  by  Rev.  Dr.  Weller,  on 
the  ^^  Advantages^  to  Teachers,  of  Organization  f^  and  by  Rev. 
Henry  Moore,  on  the  *^  Reciprocal  Duties  of  Parents  and  Teachers,''^ 
Arrangements  were  also  made  for  a  meeting  to  be  held  in  October, 
1838,  but  nothing  is  found  of  its  proceedings.  The  origin  of  this 
Society  may  perhaps  be  traced  to  the  "  State  Lyceum  "  which  was 
organized  through  the  personal  influence  of  Josiah  Holbrook,  at 
Nashville,  in  December,  1831.  The  first  oflScerswere: — Rev.  P. 
Lindsley,  D.  D.,  Pres.  Robert  Anderson,  R.  C.  Dunlap,  W.  6. 
Hunt,  L.  D.  Ring,  J.  HaBkell,  and  W.  Stoddard,  Vice-Pres,  J. 
Thompson  and  G.  Weller,  Sec.  There  were  also  nine  Curators. 
Much  more  was  expected  from  this  Lyceum  than  it  eflfected.  "  It  is 
ultimately  destined  to  be  a  central  rallying  point  for  the  local  lyce- 
ums  and  literary  institutions  of  the  State.  Its  immediate  tendency, 
it  is  hoped,  will  be  to  diffuse  a  spirit  of  activity  and  liberality  in 
the  cause  of  popular  education,  and  to  promote  the  erection  of 
schools  and  lyceums  in  every  part  of  the  State.*'  It  was  probably 
not  without  its  good  results,  though  nothing  more  is  heard  of  it. 

The  first  suggestion  of  an  Educational  Convention  in  the  State  of 
Tennessee  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  **  South-western  Journal 
of  Education,"  in  March,  1849.  This  journal  was  then  under  the 
charge  of  Prof.  Samuel  A.  Jewett,  and  was  a  continuation  of  "  The 
Radix,''  which  had  been  published  during  the  previous  year  at 
Richmond,  Ya.  Mr.  S.  S.  Randall  was  associated  with  Mr.  Jewett 
as  corresponding  editor  of  the  "  Journal."  A  call  was  accordingly 
issued  and  a  convention  met  at  Knoxville  on  the  9th  of  April,  1849, 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  society.     Hon.  W.  B.  Reese  was 
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appointed  Chairman,  and  Prof.  A.  M.  Lea,  Secretary.  A  constitn- 
tion  was  adopted,  in  which  the  object  of  the  Association  was  stated 
to  be  *^  to  advance  the  interests  of  education  in  East  Tennessee,  by 
improving  the  common  school  system,  through  legislative  action  and 
otherwise,  by  encouraging  young  men  to  qualify  themselves  suitably 
for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  by  awakening  a  more  general  in- 
terest upon  the  subject  of  education  by  means  of  popular  lectures 
and  the  adoption  of  such  other  active  measures  as  may  from  time  to 
time  be  deemed  expedient."  The  following  officers  were  elected : — 
Hon.  W.  B.  Reese,  President  R.  S.  Hynds,  S.  W.  J.  Lucky,  T. 
N.  Van  Dyke,  Rev.  W.  D.  Games,  and  D.  R.  McAnally,  Vice-Pres- 
idents, S.  A.  Jewett  and  Rev.  T.  Macintire,  Secretaries.  Profc  A. 
M.  Lea,  Treasurer.  Adjourned  meetings  were  held  on  the  28th  of 
April  and  9th  of  June,  in  the  sacme  year,  at  which  very  little  of  im- 
portance was  done,  and  no  farther  record  of  the  history  of  the  So 
ciety  appears. 

After  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  Tennessee  was  the  first  State  in 
which  any  general  movement  was  made  in  behalf  of  education.  On 
the  2l8t  of  July,  1865,  in  response  to  a  previous  call  through  the 
press,  an  Educational  Convention  met  at  Knoxville,  in  the  chapel 
of  the  Female  Institute.  Rev.  Mr.  Humes  was  elected  President ; 
Col.  S.  R.  Rodgers,  Vice-President ;  and  J.  F.  Spence,  Secretary ; 
besides  whom  some  forty  others  were  present  The  Tbnnsssbe 
State  Teachers'  Association  was  immediately  oi^nized  by  the 
adoption  of  a  constitution  and  the  election  of  the  following  offi- 
cers : — Rev.  Thomas  W.  Humes,  Pres.  Col.  M.  C.  Wilcox,  Vice- 
Pres.  Prof.  John  F.  Spence,  Bee.  Sec.  Chancellor  J.  B.  Linds- 
ley,  Car.  Sec.  Dr.  R.  L.  Standford,  7V«w.  Dr.  J.  B.  Lindsley, 
Col.  M.  C.  Wilcox,  and  A.  A.  Gee,  Bx,  Com.  Membership  in  the 
Association  was  made  open  to  "any  teacher  or  active  friend  of 
education  loyal  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States."  The 
following  resolutions  were  adopted : — 

That  we  will  do  all  id  our  power  as  teachers  and  fViends  of  true  progress  to 
make  education  free  to  everj  child  in  the  State. 

That  we  urge  upon  the  Legislature  of  the  State  the  establishment  (at  as  early 
a  day  as  practicable)  of  Teacher's  Seminaries  or  Normal  Schools,  for  the  more 
thorough  training  of  professional  teachers  for  the  schools  of  the  State. 

That  we  hail  with  pleasure  the  establishment  of  schools  among  the  freed 
people,  as  the  safest  and  shortest  way  not  only  to  enable  them  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  but  to  tit  them  for  the  exercise  of  the  functions  of  citizens. 

Messrs.  Dr.  J.  B.  Lindsley,  Rev.  R.  P.  Wells,  and  Hon.  S.  R. 
Rodgers  were  appointed  to  prepare  an  address  on  the  subject  of 
popular  education,  the  formation  of  County  and  District  Teachers' 
Associations  was  recommended,  and  the  Association  adjourned  to 
meet  at  Nashville  on  the  12th  of  Oct.,  1865. 


GEORGIA. 


STATE  TEAOHEBS*  ASSOOIATIOX. 

The  earliest  State  Teachers'  Association  organized  in  the  United 
States  was  formed  at  Milledgeville,  Georgia,  January  20th,  1831, 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Teachers^  Society  and  Board  of  Education 
of  the  State  of  Georgia. ^^  It  was  strictly  a  Teachers^  Association,  its 
membership,  other  than  honorary,  being  restricted  to  that  profes- 
sion, and  its  object  "  to  promote  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  espe- 
eially  among  teachers,  to  promote  harmony  and  cooperation  in  their 
efforts,  and  uniformity  in  their  modes  of  teaching."  Nineteen 
teachers  were  present  at  its  formation,  and  Rev.  C.  P.  Beman,  prin- 
cipal of  a  female  seminary  at  Mt.  Zion,  at  that  time  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  in  the  country,  was  the  first  President  Meetings  were 
afterwards  held  at  Milledgeville,  Athens,  Savannah,  and  Mt  Zion. 
The  Manual  Labor  system  was  then  attracting  much  attention,  sev- 
eral institutions  had  been  established  in  Georgia  upon  that  basis, 
and  the  subject  was  a  prominent  one  in  the  discussions  of  the  Soci- 
ety.    Female  education  was  also  a  frequent  subject  of  debate. 

The  third  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Society,  at  Savannah,  in  De- 
cember, 1833,  was  of  more  than  usual  interest  Mr.  Josiah  Hol- 
brook,  of  Boston,  and  Mr.  Huntoon,  of  Maine,  were  present  and  the 
claims  of  the  Lyceum  system  were  presented  and  received  especial 
attention.  Reports  were  received  upon  the  condition  of  schools  in 
various  parts  of  the  State,  which  show  that  the  same  spirit  of  edu- 
4iational  revival  was  then  for  a  time  awakened  in  Georgia  which  in 
other  States  led  to  more  marked  and  permanent  results.  Says  a 
journal  of  that  date : — **  Though  the  condition  of  common  schools 
is  deplorable  and  the  apathy  of  parents  and  trustees,  in  relation  to 
education,  is  much  to  be  lamented,  a  better  state  of  things  may 
shortly  be  expected.  The  community  are  becoming  awake  to  the 
cause  generally  through  the  State.  The  spirit  of  improvement  is 
abroad.  Schools  of  a  high  order  are  springing  up.  Many  female 
.seminaries  have  recently  been  established.  County  classical  schools 
are  improving  in  their  character.     More  enlightened  views  of  in- 
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straction  are  pervading  the  commanity.  Efficient  teachers  are 
more  in  demand  and  more  liberally  patronized  than  formerly,  and 
the  canse  of  education  is  rapidly  on  the  advance.^'  The  annual 
meeting  of  the  Society  appointed  for  Dec,  1834,  was,  however,  a 
fiulare  and  the  first  "Teachers*  Society"  thus  became  extinct. 

The  formation  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  in  1853, 
may  be  traced  to  the  establishment  of  the  "  Southern  School  Jour- 
nal^^  the  publication  of  which  was  commenced  at  Columbus,  in 
January  of  that  year,  under  the  editorship  of  Thomas  F.  Scott 
Through  its  influence.  County  Associations  were  sooi^  formed ;  in 
Muscogee  county,  in  February,  1863;  in  Talbot  county,  in  May; 
also  in  Harris  and  other  counties.  A  State  Convention  was  after- 
wards called  to  meet  at  Griffin,  Aug.  10th,  1853,  when  a  State  As- 
sociation was  organized,  and  the  following  officers  elected : — ^Rev. 
Thomas  B.  Slade,  (an  active  member  of  the  first  Society,)  President. 
Rev.  F.  R.  Goulding,  Bernard  Mallon,  Rev.  L.  L.  Wittich,  and  Rev. 
J.  W.  Reid,  Vice-Presidents,  Rev.  O.  L.  Smith  and  W.  D.  Wil- 
liams, Secretaries.  H.  E.  Morrow,  Treasurer,  Rev.  E.  H.  Myers, 
J.  Darby,  Rev.  C.  P.  B.  Martin,  J.  E.  Willet,  and  L.  La  Taste,  jE'as 
ecutive  Committee.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  Rev.  T.  F.  Scott, 
J.  Darby,  and  others,  on  Common  School  Education,  arrangements 
were  made  for  a  series  of  lectures  and  reports  at  the  next  meeting, 
and  the  **  Southern  Journal "  was  adopted  as  the  organ  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. The  whole  number  of  teachers  in  attendance  at  this  meet- 
ing was  thirty-one.  An  adjourned  meeting  was  held  at  Milledge- 
ville,  Nov.  30th,  1853.  Its  time  was  chiefly  occupied  in  consulta- 
tion upon  the  steps  that  ought  to  be  taken  by  the  Legislature  to- 
wards commencing  the  work  of  general  education  in  the  State — ^but 
no  report  of  the  proceedings  was  published.  The  "  School  Journal"  ^ 
commenced  its  second  volume,  with  Rev.  E.  H.  Myers  as  editor, 
but  was  discontinued  before  the  close  of  the  year.  The  second  An- 
nual Meeting  of  the  Association  was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Madi- 
son in  August,  1854,  but  no  record  is  found  of  it  or  of  any  subse- 
quent meeting.  The  whole  educational  energy  of  the  State  seems 
to  have  been  exhausted  in  the  first  yearns  effort 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


BDUOATIOKAL  ASSOCIATION. 


The  earliest  Educational  Society  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
was  the  "  North  Carolina,  Institute  of  Education^^  formed  in  Janu- 
ary, 1831,  and  probably  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  J.  Caldwell,  Presi- 
dent of  the  State  University,  to  arouse  public  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject of  education.*  A  second  Annual  Meeting  was  held  on  the  20th 
of  January,  1832,  at  which  lectures  were  delivered  (afterwards  pub- 
lished) by  Alfred  Moore,  H.  S.  Ellen  wood,  and  Prof.  William 
Hooper,  on  the  imperfections  of  the  primary  schools,  the  remedies, 
&c.     No  subsequent  meetings  are  mentioned. 

For  the  twenty  years  that  followed  and  until  the  calling  of  the 
State  Convention  in  1856,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  organized 
united  effort  whatever  in  behalf  of  education.  The  prime  mover  in 
the  formation  of  the  State  Association  was  Hon.  C.  H.  Wiley,  who, 
after  his  appointment  in  1853  as  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools, 
had  devoted  himself  most  energetically  and  zealously  to  his  duties, 
using  every  means  at  his  command  to  arouse  the  people  to  a  sense 
of  the  lamentable  condition  of  their  schools,  and  to  a  willingness  to 
attempt  their  improvement.  For  the  benefit  of  teachers  and  to 
bring  them  together  into  associations  for  mutual  improvement,  as 
well  as  to  bind  them  together  into  bodies  that  they  might  present 
more  tangible  objects  for  the  exertions  of  the  friends  of  education 
in  their  behalf,  he  had  strongly  and  repeatedly  ui^d  upon  the  Leg- 
islature to  authorize  and  aid  from  the  School  Fund  the  formation 
of  what  he  styled  "  Teachers^  Library  Associations.'*^  Failing  in  this, 
with  a  like  object  and  in  order  to  secure  a  general  convention  of  the 
classical  and  common  school  teachers  of  the  State,  a  district  con- 
vention of  teachers  and  friends  of  education  was  called  to  meet  at 
Goldsboro  to  consult  upon  the  best  means  of  effecting  it.  This 
convention  met  May  7th,  1856 — ^William  E.  Lane,  Esq.,  presiding. 
Addresses  were  delivered  by  Hon.  C.  H.  Wiley,  Rev.  Z.  Graves, 

*  Letten  on  Popular  Education,  addrawed  to  the  Ptople  of  North  Carolina,  (signed  CI«T«laiMlO 
in  Raleigh  Gazette,  1830.    Pamphlet,  1838 
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and  Rev.  W.  Closs,  upon  the  objects  of  the  meeting,  committees 
were  appointed,  and  arrangements  made  to  secare  a  full  convention 
from  all  parts  of  the  State. 

This  first  State  Educational  Convention  met  at  Salisbury,  Oct 
21st  to  24th,  1856.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  delegates  were 
present,  representing  thirty  dififercnt  counties.  Dr.  J.  T.  Wheat, 
of  Chapel  Hill,  was  appointed  President;  E.  W.  Ogbum,  Vice- 
President  ;  R.  H.  Brown  and  C.  C.  Cole,  Secretaries.  A  permanent 
Society  was  formed,  to  be  called  the  Educational  Association  of 
North  Carolina,  and  an  Executive  Committee  was  appointed, 
consisting  of  Messrs.  C.  H.  Wiley,  W.  N.  H.  Smith,  J.  H.  Foote, 
E.  W.  Ogbum,  and  J.  T.  Wheat  The  adoption  of  a  constitution 
and  election  of  regular  oflScers  were  deferred  to  the  next  Annual 
Meeting.  An  address  was  delivered  by  C.  H.  Wiley,  on  the  "  Best 
Method  of  IncreaHing  the  Number  and  Efficiency  of  Teacher 8,^^  Es- 
says were  read  by  Dr.  Waddell,  on  the  **  Best  Means  of  Uniting 
Teachers  in  Systematic  Effort ;"  by  R  W.  Caruthcra,  on  "  School 
Architecture  ;"  by  Pres.  B.  Craven  and  C.  H.  Wiley,  on  "  Commu- 
nicating Instruction  ;"  by  B.  Sumner,  in  behalf  of  a  '*  State  Mili- 
tary Academy ;"  and  by  D.  S.  Richardson  and  Rev.  W^  L.  Van 
Eaton,  on  "  School  Government^  Discussions  were  held  on  the 
question  of  the  expediency  of  a  legislative  requirement  that  all  com- 
mon school  teachers  should  be  competent  to  teach  reading,  writing, 
spelling,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  grammar ;  on  the  necessity  of 
R  State  Military  Academy ;  and  on  other  subjects  relating  to  the 
general  interests  of  education  and  common  schools.  A  committee 
was  also  appointed  to  petition  the  Legislature  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Normal  School. 

First  Annual  Meeting. — At  Warrenton,  June  30th  to  July  2d, 
1867.  One  hundred  and  forty-three  members,  from  thirty-one 
counties,  were  present  on  the  first  day  of  the  session.  A  constitu- 
tion was  adopted,  and  the  following  officers  elected : — Rev.  A.  Wil- 
son, D.  D.,  President.  E.  W.  Ogbum,  Prof.  Charles  Phillips,  Wil- 
liam Robinson,  W.  K.  Blake,  Prof.  Walters,  and  Prof.  M.  D.  John- 
ston, Vice-Presidents.  G.  W,  Brooks  and  W.  H.  Bass,  Secretaries. 
Addresses  were  delivered  by  W.  W.  Ilolden,  on  the  "  History  of 
Common  Schools  in  North  Carolina ;"  by  Mr.  Merrill,  on  "  Text- 
hookSj^  and  by  others.  In  accordance  with  action  taken  at  this 
meeting,  the  publication  of  the  "  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Edur 
cation^^  was  commenced  in  January,  1868,  and  continued  for  two 
years,  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Superintendent,  C.  H.  Wiley, 
and  a  board  of  editors.     The  "North  Carolina  Common  School 
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Journal^  bad  prefioaslj  beeo  established  by  Mr.  Wiley  and  pub- 
lished through  the  year  1856-7. 

Second  Akkual  Mkxtiko. — At  Statesville,  Jnly  7th  to  Oth,  1858. 
All  the  regular  officers  were  absent,  though  the  general  attendance 
was  larger  than  at  previous  meetings.  The  following  officers  were 
elected : — Rev.  Baxter  Clegg,  Prts.  Prod  J.  M.  Hnbbard,  Prof.  R. 
Sterling,  Rev.  B.  Craven,  Dr.  A.  A.  Scroggs,  Rev.  W.  B.  Jones,  and 
W.  n.  Mayhew,  Vice-Pru,  C.  C.  Cole  and  J.  D.  Campbell,  Sec, 
An  address  was  delivered  by  Rev.  J.  Nott,  D.  D.,  on  "  Education — 
Its  MeanSj  Progress,  Defects^  and  FriendsJ^  Essays  were  read  by 
E.  P.  Tucke,  on  **  Normal  Schools  ;^  and  by  Mrs.  D.  W.  Jones,  on 
the  "  Necessity  of  Female  EducationJ^  Reports  were  received  from 
various  County  Associations,  and  from  Prof.  Hubbell,  on  the  condi- 
tion and  prospects  of  the  University. 

Third  Annual  Mketino. — At  Newbem,  Jane  14th  to  I7tb,  1859. 
Addresses  were  delivered  by  Rev.  B.  Clegg,  on  the  "  Duties  of  the 
Association ;"  by  Prof.  F.  M.  Hubbard,  on  the  "  Condition  of  Edu- 
cation and  Literary  Culture  in  the  State  /*  by  Gov.  Swain,  on  tho 
"  War  of  the  Regulation ;"  and  by  Rev.  W.  H.  Doberty.  An  es- 
say was  read  from  Mrs.  D.  W.  Jones,  on  "  Female  Schools,^*  Re- 
ports were  presented  by  Prof.  M.  D.  Johustcn,  on  ^*  Normal 
Schools  ;^^  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Brent,  on  ^^  Mixed  Schools  ;^^  and  by  the 
Committee  on  Educational  Statistics.  A  discussion  was  held  apon 
**  Methods  of  Teaching  and  School  Discipline.''^  The  following  offi- 
cers were  elected : — W.  W.  Holden,  Pres.  J.  P.  Ross,  C.  W. 
Smythe,  H.  Norwood,  D.  S.  Richardson,  Rev.  L.  Branson,  and  Rev. 
N.  McKay,  Vice-Pres.  J.  D.  Campbell  and  C.  C.  Cole,  Sec.  The 
attendance  at  this  meeting  was  quite  large,  numbering  two  hundred 
and  sixty  members,  from  thirty-eight  counties. 

A  Fourth  Annual  Meeting  was  probably  held  in  1860,  but  the 
report  of  its  proceedings  has  not  been  attainable. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

The  edacationa]  record  of  South  Carolina  shows  bat  few  traces 
of  any  associated  efforts  for  the  advancement  of  popular  education, 
although  the  principle  of  association  has  been  applied  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  schools  of  various  grades.  In  1710  the  Assembly  in- 
corporated certain  persons  to  receive  the  gifts  and  legacies  made 
"  for  erecting  a  Free  School  in  Charleston,  for  the  instruction  in 
grammar  and  other  arts  and  sciences,  and  especially  in  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Christian  religion  " — "  the  teacher  is  to  be  of  the  relig- 
ion of  the  Church  of  England,  competent  to  teach  the  Latin  and 
Greek  language,  and  to  receive  £100  out  of  the  public  treasury,  for 
which  he  is  to  teach  12  scholars,  and  to  be  entitled  to  receive  at 
the  rate  of  £4  per  annum  for  all  others.'*  Promion  is  also  made 
''for  an  usher  to  teach  writing,  arithmetic,  accounts,  surveying, 
navigation,  and  practical  mathematics."  Other  acts  were  passed 
from  time  to  time  establishing  Free  Schools — that  is,  endowed 
schools  to  teach  the  languages,  and  free  or  open,  although  not  gra- 
tuitous, to  certain  persons  in  other  parishes.  In  1811  provision 
was  made  for  the  education  of  children  in  the  country  districts  by 
an  act  "  to  establish  Free  Schools  throughout  the  State."  By  this 
act  about  7,000  children  were  instructed  gratuitously  in  private 
schools  at  an  expense  of  about  $40,000  a  year. 

In  1833,  Thomas  S.  Grimke,  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  from 
Josiah  Holbrook  to  the  State,  prepared  an  elaborate  paper  on  the 
Lyceum  in  its  adaptation  to  every  portion  of  South  Carolina.  His 
death  undoubtedly  arrested  the  movement  before  it  became  organ- 
ized and  effective. 

In  May,  1849,  Mr.  Henry  Barnard,  of  Connecticut,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  visit  to  Charleston,  on  invitation,  addressed  the 
**  Thursday  Evening  Club  "  on  the  distinctive  features  of  a  system 
of  public  schools  for  cities ;  and  out  of  that  evening's  conversation 
and  subsequent  discussion  and  correspondence  grew  up  the  system 
of  Public  Schools  which  existed  in  Charleston  at  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Secession  War. 


MISSOURI. 


PRELDCnrABT  HI8T0BT. 


The  early  '*  revival "  movement,  so  marked  in  many  of  the  States 
by  the  formation  of  Societies,  Lyceums,  and  other  forms  of  mntaal 
effort  towards  edacational  improvement,  extended  even  into  the 
State  of  Missouri,  though  it  left  no  permanent  results,  and  almost  the 
only  records  that  remain  are  the  call  of  a  State  Educational  Con- 
vention, to  meet  at  St  Louis  on  the  15th  of  June,  1834,  and  the 
report  of  the  organization  of  several  local  associations,  of  which 
those  in  Montgomery  and  Warren  counties  are  especially  mentioned. 

The  first  "Teachers'  Association"  was,  formed  in  1848,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Public  Schools  of  the  city  of  St  Louis.  Owing  to 
the  difficulty  experienced  in  procuring  suitable  instructors  for  these 
schools,  the  Board  of  Directors,  mainly  through  the  influence  of 
John  H.  Tice,  one  of  their  number,  and  against  the  bitter  opposi- 
tion of  some  of  the  members  and  of  the  public,  determined  to  send 
an  agent  to  the  East  and  there  procure  the  requisite  number  of  profes- 
sional teachers.  This  was  done,  and  in  August,  1848,  fifteen  new 
teachers  were  installed,  who  "immediately  established  friendly,  cor- 
dial, and  confidential  relations  with  the  other  instructors ;  consulta- 
tions for  mutual  information  and  interchange  of  views  took  place ;  a 
Teachers'  Association  was  soon  formed ;  and  by  its  deliberations  a 
system  was  elicited  which  will  stand  a  comparison  with  the  best 
system  any  where.  To  the  formation  of  this  Association  must  be 
assigned  the  most  powerful  impulse  to  the  improvement  of  the 
schools,  the  starting  point  of  the  rapid  progress  they  have  since 
made,  and  the  unequaled  character  for  efficiency  which  they  have 
now  established."  In  addition  to  the  usual  exercises  of  the  Associ- 
ation, a  "  Teachers'  Institute,"  the  first  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Mississippi,  was  held  by  the  St.  Louis  teachers  during  the  last  week 
of  December,  1852.  The  publication  of  the  "•  Teacher  ^^  was  abo 
commenced  in  January,  1853,  under  the  editorship  of  J.  H.  Tice, 
Secretary  of  the  City  Board  of  Public  Schools. 
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OBOANIZATTON  OP  THE  STATE  TEACHERS*   AfiSOCIATIOV. 

The  State  Sqpcrintcndent  of  Comraon  Schools  had,  in  his  several 
Reports  subsequent  to  1850,  recommended  the  holding  of  Teachers' 
Institutes  and  their  encouragement  by  the  State.  In  1 855,  several 
County  Associations  of  this  kind  had  been  formed,  some  of  which 
were  very  fully  attended.  The  first  State  Convention  of  Teachers 
was  held  at  St.  Louis,  May  22d  and  2dd,  1856,  by  more  than  one 
hundred  delegates,  and  was  organized  by  appointing  Rev.  W.  T. 
Lucky,  President;  W.  H.  Hopson,  Vice-President;  and  W.  C. 
Willcox  and  J.  H.  Reed,  Secretaries.  The  educational  wants  of 
the  State  were  presented  in  the  opening  address  by  Rev.  W.  G.  El- 
iot. The  subjects  proposed  for  action  were  the  organization  of  a 
State  Teachers'  Association,  and  of  Teachers'  Institutes,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  State  Normal  School,  and  of  an  Educational  Joa^ 
nal.  The  first  was  effected  by  the  adoption  of  a  constitution  and 
the  election  of  the  following  oflicers: — W.  T.  Lucky,  PreiidenL 
J.  A.  Gilfillan,  E.  S.  Mitchell,  J.  L.  Tracy,  M.  Harmon,' W.  H.  Hop- 
son,  J.  Baldwin,  and  J.  H.  Carlton,  Vice-Presidents.  W.  C.  Will- 
cox and  E.  May,  Secretaries.  The  State  organization  was  no  sooner 
completed  than  committees  were  appointed  to  carry  out  the  other 
measures.  Addresses  were  delivered  during  the  session  by  Hon. 
Horace  Mann  and  Rev.  Dr.  Post. 

Second  Anniversary. — At  St  Louis,  May  6th  to  8th,  1857. 
The  President,  W.  T.  Lucky,  delivered  an  address  on  the  "  Origin 
and  Objects  of  the  Association.^^  Mr.  C.  S.  Pennell  also  gave  an 
address  on  the  "  Obligations  of  Teachers  to  themselves,''^  and  essays 
were  read  by  W.  C.  Willcox,  on  "  Physical  Education  ;"  by  W. 
H.  Lewis,  on  the  "  Philosophy  of  Language  ;"  and  by  J.  D.  Low, 
on  the  ^^  Relative  Duties  of  Teachers  and  Parents.^''  The  reports  of 
committees  showed  that  nothing  had  been  done  since  the  previous 
meeting,  beyond  effecting  a  delay  in  the  passage  of  a  bill  by  the 
I-/egislature  for  establishing  a  Normal  Department  in  connection 
with  the  State  University,  the  support  of  which  was  to  be  drawn 
from  the  Comraon  School  Fund,  and  which  made  no  provision  for 
the  training  of  female  teachers.  A  committee  was  appointed  to 
memorialize  the  Legislature  upon  the  subject.  Mr.  W.  S.  Baker 
was  appointed  State  Agent,  with  a  salary  of  $1,500,  to  cooperate 
with  the  State  Superintendent,  to  canvass  the  State,  visit  and  confer 
with  County  Commissioners,  hold  Teachers'  Institutes,  and  employ 
all  other  available  means  to  awaken  an  interest  in  education 
throughout  the    State.     It  was  also  determined    to   establish  a 
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monthly  joarnal ;  a  publishing  committee  was  appointed ;  and  the 
*^  Missouri  Journal  ^  Edueatiom  ^  was  accordingly  commenced  in 
July,  1857,  Ira  DivoU  acting  as  local  editor.  W.  H.  Lewis,  of  In- 
dependence, was  elected  President  of  the  Association  for  the  ensa- 
ing  year. 

The  pnblication  of  the  Jonmal  was  continued  bnt  for  a  single 
number,  when  the  want  of  sufficient  encouragement  compelled  a 
transfer  of  the  subscription  list  to  the  ''^Missouri  Educator^  which 
was  commenced  in  May,  1858,  by  T.  J.  Henderson.  Financial 
difficulties  also  induced  the  State  Agent  to  suspond  his  labors,  after 
four  months  spent  in  different  parts  of  the  State. 

Third  Anjoversart. — At  Jefferson  City,  July  6th  to  8th,  1858. 
The  attendance  was  not  large,  embracing  few  common  school  teach- 
ers; colleges  and  private  schools  had  the  largest  representation. 
Still  the  exercises  were  of  great  general  interest  and  value.  Ad 
dresses  were  delivered  by  Richard  Edwards,  on  "  Normal  Educa 
tion  ;"  by  W.  U.  Lewis,  on  "  Primary  Teaching  /'  by  T.  J.  Hen- 
derson, on  "  Teaching  as  a  Profession  ;"  and  by  J.  W.  Sutherland. 
Prof.  Swallow  submitted  a  report  on  ^^Agricultural  J5</?/ca/iofi," 
which  resulted  in  a  memorial  to  the  Legislature  for  the  endowment 
of  Agricultural  Departments  in  the  colleges  of  the  State.  J.  L. 
Tracy  read  a  report  in  favor  of  a  State  Normal  School,  which  being 
Warmly  opposed  by  members  who  approved  of  Normal  Departments 
in  already  established  colleges,  was  finally  adopted  after  a  long  dis- 
cussion. Discussions  were  also  held  on  the  subject  of  the  "  Co- 
education of  the  Sexes  ;^'*  on  ^^  Text-hooks  ;^'*  and  on  the  ^^  Phonetic 
System"  The  formation  of  Teachers'  Institutes,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  State  Superintendent  and  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  As- 
sociation, was  strongly  urged.  Prof.  G.  C.  Swallow,  of  Columbia, 
was  elected  President. 

During  the  following  year,  Mr.  J.  L.  Tracy  acted  as  nominal 
agent  of  the  Association,  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent, and  visited  twenty  different  counties.  Several  County  In- 
stitutes were  organized  and  well  attended. 

Fourth  Anniversary. — At  St.  Louis,  July  6th  and  Tth,  1869, 
Addresses  were  delivered  by  Hon,  Edward  Bates,  on  "  Education 
in  Missouri ;"  by  Chancellor  J.  G.  Ho3rt,  on  "  The  Thinker  in  his 
Relations  to  the  Community  ;"  and  by  Rev.  C.  A,  Staples,  on  ^^Pro- 
fessional Teaching,"  Essays  and  discussions  were  had  on  "  School 
Government"  by  C.  F.  Childs;  on  the  ^^ Missouri  Common  School 
System"  by  W.  B.  Starke;  on  "  Comparative  Philology"  by  W. 
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T.  Harris;   and  on  "Private  School  Examinatiom,^  hj  W.  T. 
Luckj.    Mr.  C.  S.  Pennell,  of  St.  Louis,  was  elected  President. 

A  Convention  of  the  Teachers  of  North-western  Missouri  was 
held  at  Liberty,  August  31st,  1859. 

FiTTH  Anniversary. — ^At  St  Louis,  July  10th  to  12th,  1860. 
Lectures  were  delivered  by  the  President,  C.  S.  Pennell,  on  "  En- 
glish Literature  ;"  by  Capt.  Hammersley,  on  "Physical  Educatiom  ;" 
and  by  Rev.  Dr.  Wines,  on  "  Universal  Education  as  the  Surest  JRoad 
to  WecUthJ^  Essays  were  read  by  J.  A.  Martling,  on  the  "  Legal 
Powers  cf  Teachers ;^^  by  Mrs.  Spencer  Smith,  on  "Progress ;""  by 
C.  F.  Childs,  on  "The  Teacher  a  Student ;"  and  by  Miss  M,  J. 
Cragin,  on  "  Success  in  Teaching.''^  The  report  of  J.  L.  Tracy  on 
a  State  Normal  School  gave  rise  to  the  most  important  discussion 
of  the  session.  Mr.  Tracy  also  made  report  of  his  operations  during 
the  year,  as  Agent  of  the  Association.  The  following  oflScers  were 
elected : — Profl  James  Love,  Pres.  C.  L.  Oliver,  Prof.  F.  T,  Kem- 
per, Prof.  C.  M.  iPritchett,  Prof.  J.  C.  Bruner,  Prot  W.  H.  Lewis, 
J.  K.  Kidd,  and  A.  A.  Wilson,  Vice-Pres.  W.  T.  Harris  and  R. 
Edwards,  Sec.    L.  Kingsbury,  Treas, 

The  attendance  at  the  meetings  of  the  Association  had  for  several 
years  been  diminishing  and  the  time  of  meeting  was  now  changed 
from  July  to  December,  with  the  hope  of  increasing  its  numbere. 
But  the  political  troubles  which  soon  began  to  agitate  the  State, 
prevented  the  meeting  appointed  to  be  held  in  December,  I860,. and 
the  Association  has  not  since  been  reorganized. 


DELAWARE. 


SCHOOL  CONVEjrnOX  OP  NEWCASTLE  COUNTY 

Thb  State  Constitution  of  Delaware,  formed  in  1792,  enjoined  it 
as  a  duty  of  the  Legislature  "  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
schools,"  and  an  Act  of  1796  made  an  essay  towards  this  establish- 
ment by  laying  *the  foundation  o:  a  school  fund.  It  was  not  until 
1829,  two  hundred  years  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  State,  that 
a  common  school  law  was  passed,  distributing  the  income  of  tho 
school  fund  to  the  districts  and  giving  them  the  power  of  taxation 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  additional  sums  necessary  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  schools.  This  ftind  was  insufficient,  the  districts  were 
unwilling  to  tax  themselves  to  supply  the  deficiency,  and  the  schools 
declined.  The  division  of  the  surplus  revenue  in  the  United  States 
Treasury  in  1836  among  the  several  States  prompted  the  friends  of 
education  here,  as  in  other  States,  to  make  an  effort  to  secure  it  for 
the  benefit  of  schools.  In  pursuance  of  this  object,  a  convention  of 
delegates  from  the  several  districts  of  Newcastle  county  was  called 
and  met  at  Wilmington  on  the  15th  of  December,  1836— present,  123 
delegates  from  forty-eight  of  the  seventy-two  districts.  Hon.  Willard 
Hall  was  chosen  President,  Thomas  Robinson  and  William  Ken- 
nedy, Vice-Presidents,  and  John  Higgins  and  Jonas  Pusey,  Secre- 
taries. Messrs.  Willard  Ilall,  E,  Tatnall,  Dr.  J.  W.  Thomson,  and 
W.  A,  Mendenhall  were  chosen  a  committee  to  present  a  memorial 
to  the  Legislature,  praying  that  body  to  accept  the  State's  share  of 
the  surplus  revenue  and  appropriate  the  income  thereof  to  the 
school-districts  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  and  improving  the 
public  schools  in  the  districts.  A  committee  was  also  appointed  to 
wait  on  the  General  Assembly  and  further  the  objects  of  the  Con- 
vention. On  the  22d  of  February  following,  an  act  was  accord- 
ingly passed  by  the  Legislature,  dividing  the  revenues  of  the  surplus 
fund  equally  between  the  counties  and  providing  for  its  application 
principally  to  school  purposes. 

The  convention  also  resolved  that  an  annual  '*  School  Convention 

of  Newcastle  County  "  should  be  held  in  Wilmington,  composed  of 
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two  or  more  delcoratcs  from  each  district,  together  with  all  friends 
of  popular  education,  and  the  district  clerks  and  school  commission- 
ers. Though  no  constitution  or  fonnal  organization  was  adopted, 
yet  this  Convention  continued  to  hold  its  annual  meetings  regularly 
for  twenty  years,  with  results  in  no  small  degree  hcneficial  to  the 
interests  of  education  throughout  the  county.  AVithout  giving  a 
minute  account  of  the  proceedings  of  these  several  meetings,  it  will 
suffice  to  notice  the  more  important  measures  that  were  acted  upon 
and  the  results  effected. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  way  of  improvement  was 
the  repugnance  of  the  people  to  taxation.     At  the  mooting  in  1837 
it  was  sought  to  render  the  collection  of  a  school  tax,  whenever 
voted  by  a  district,  less  troublesome  and  offensive  by  a  provision  of 
the  Legislature  that  its  collection  shouM  be  made  conjointly  with 
other  taxes  and  not  by  special  collectors.     This  recommendation 
was  reported  at  subsequent  meetings  and  the  object  was  finally 
effected  in  1R43.     That  taxation  should  be  obligatory  upon  the  dis- 
tricts was  not  desired  even  by  many  of  the  most  earnest  friends  of 
public  schools.     In  January,  1843,  a  State  School  C<jnvention  was 
held  at  Dover,  at  which  the  existing  school  law  was  made  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion,  and,  as  the  only  amendment  which  met  with  favor, 
the  proposition  to  lay  a  tax  of  at  least  fifty  dollars  upon  each  dis- 
trict, for  the  b<?ncfit  of  the  school,  was  at  first  adopted,  but  after- 
wards, upon  reconsideration,  was  rejected  by  a  very  large  majority. 
It  seemed  inconsistent  with  republican  principles  that  taxation  for 
school  purposes  should  be  other  than  o})tional  with  each  district, 
and  the  general  opinion  is  shown  in  the  following  extract : — "  The 
Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education  declares  that  the 
cardinal  principal  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  their  educational 
system  is,  that  all  the  children  of  the  State  shall  be  educated  by 
the  State.     \a^X  it  be  distinctly  remarked  that  this  is  not  the  princi- 
ple of  our  school   system ;  but  that  our  school  system   is  founded 
upon  the  position  that  the  people  must  educate  their  own  children 
and  that  all  the  State  should  do,  or  can  do  for  any  useful  effect,  is 
to  organize  thorn  into  communities  so  as  to  act  together  for  that 
purpose,  and  help  and  encourage  them  to  act  efficiently.     To  the 
full  extent  of  its  power  the  State  has  granted  this  help  and  encour- 
agement by  fair  division  among  all  of  the  school-districts  of  the  in- 
come of  the  school  fund.     The  school  of  every  district  is  thus  in  the 
power  of  its  school  voters ;  they  can  have  as  good  a  school  as  they 
please,  or  an  inferior  school,  or  no  school.     The  whole  responsibil- 
it}'  rests  upon  them,  and  the  measure  of  that  responsibility  is  the 
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welfare  or  calamity  of  all  the  children  of  the  district"  But  the  ac- 
tual  working  of  this  principle  >vrought  a  gradnal  change  in  the  views 
of  many.  In  1845  and  again  in  1846,  in  order  to  elicit  the  public 
feeling  upon  the  subject,  it  was  recommended  to  the  voters  in  each 
district  to  hold  a  special  meeting  to  consider  the  expediency  of  le- 
galizing a  general  system  of  taxation,  and  though  no  change  was 
effected  in  the  law,  yet  a  favorable  change  was  gradually  created  in 
the  popular  feeling.  The  amount  raised  by  tax  in  Newcastle 
county  in  1852  was  nearly  double  that  of  1832,  while  in  Kent  and 
Sussex  counties  it  had  increased  but  little  more  than  one-fifth,  and 
was  actually  less  than  in  1841.  In  1853  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  obtain  a  law  authorizing  the  school  taxes  within  Newcastle 
conntv  to  be  levied  as  other  taxes  without  vote  of  the  school- 
districts. 

The  subject  of  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  public  schools  and 
the  establishment  of  a  Normal  School  was  discussed  in  the  early 
meetings  of  the  Convention,  but  after  an  adverse  report  m  1838 
from  Willard  Ilall  and  others,  it  was  deemed  inexpedient  to  take 
any  special  measures  with  respect  to  stlch  a  school.  Numerous 
resolutions  were  passed  favoring  the  procuring  <>f  libraries,  the  for- 
mation of  lyceums,  and  the  circulation  of  the  Ne\v  York  Common 
School  Assistant.  Committees  were  appointed  for  the  examination 
of  teachers  and  the  visitation  of  schools ;  aiid  efforts  were  made  to- 
wards the  procurement  of  a  law  creating  a  Board  of  Examiners  in 
each  Hundred,  and  requiring  greater  strictness  in  the  examination 
of  teachers.  In  1844  the  question  of  a  State  Superintcndency  of 
Schools  was  raised  but  indefinitely  postponed ;  and  in  the  following 
years  the  formation  of  Teachers'  Societies  was  recommended.  In 
1846  a  resolution  was  adopted,  "approving  the  effort  making  by  H 
portion  of  the  colored  population  to  confer  upon  their  children  the 
advantages  of  education,  and  urging  upon  them  this  important  duty 
as  a  means  of  improving  their  moral  and  social  condition." 

In  1847  an  "Association"  of  the  teachers  of  the  county  was 
formed  at  Wilmington  on  the  14th  of  October,  called  together  by 
the  Convention,  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  benefits  It  was  still  the 
opinion  of  the  Convention  that  "  the  teachers  of  our  youth  should 
be  formed  in  our  communities  in  the  spirit  of  the  times  under  the 
influences  of  public  opinion,  and  not  educated  in  normal  schools,  a 
distinct  profession  with  views  and  sentiments  peculiar  to  them  as  a 
body,*'  and  no  method  of  training  was  thought  more  practical  and 
useful  than  mutual  conference  and  discussion.  Tliis  Association, 
however  was  but  of  brief  continuance.     In  1854  an  Association  was 
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again  attempted,  bnt  from  want  of  interest  on  the  part  of  teachers 
and  others  it  was  discontinued.  In  1850  and  later  years  attempts 
were  made  to  procure  the  means  for  sustaining  a  School  Agent,  first 
by  private  subscription,  then  by  application  to  the  Legislature,  but 
unsuccessful ly.  In  the  same  year  attention  was  called  to  the  subject 
of  school  architecture,  and  the  improvement  of  the  school-houses  of 
the  county  was  made  a  prominent  object  of  the  Convention. 

The  office  of  County  Superintendent  liad  existed  since  1829,  bnt 
its  duties  were  limited  and  did  not  include  the  vi^»itation  or  supei^ 
vision  of  schools.  In  1853  it  was  sought  to  obtain  from  the  Le^s- 
lature  the  appointment  of  a  Superintendent,  with  a  definite  salary, 
who  should  visit  the  districts  and  schools  of  the  county,  collect  and 
diffuse  information,  and  by  private  intercourse  and  public  addresses 
excit<;  a  deeper  interest  in  the  general  interests  of  the  schools.  In 
1854  the  attempt  was  repeated  and  a  bill  drafted  including  also 
other  proposed  amendments  to  the  school  law,  which  bill  passed  the 
House  but  was  defeated  in  the  Senate.  Upon  the  resignation  of 
lion.  Willard  Hall  who  had  for  many  years  held  the  office  under 
the  old  law,  and  who  had  labored  in  the  cause  of  education  with 
untiring  patience.  Dr.  A.  H.  Grimshaw  was  appointed  to  the  office 
by  the  Governor  in  1855  and  made  a  full  report  to  the  next  Con- 
vention, upon  the  condition  of  schools  and  the  subject  of  education 
generally.  Besides  the  unsuccessful  attempt  in  1854  to  establish  a 
Teachers'  Institution,  the  publication  of  an  educational  monthly, 
the  "  Delaware  School  Joumal^^  was  commenced,  under  the  cdit6^ 
ship  of  Dr.  A.  H.  Grimsliaw  and  others,  but  it  was  not  continued 
beyond  a  few  numbers,  for  want  of  sufficient  encouragement. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  Convention  was  held  in  1855.  Hon. 
Willard  Hall  had  been  annually  reelected  its  President,  with 
scarcely  an  exception.  Dr.  Arnold  Naudain  held  the  office  in  1839 
and  '40,  and  II.  F.  Askew  in  1847.  To  the  published  proceedings 
of  the  Convention  of  each  year,  it  had  been  the  custom  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  append  remarks  relating  to  the  action  of  the  Convention  and 
the  wants  of  the  public  schools.  These  reports  doubtless  added 
much  to  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  Convention  upon  the  educar 
tional  interests  of  the  State. 


TEXAS. 


EDUCATIONAL  COXVEXTIOXS. 

Immediately  after  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States, 
a  movement  was  commenced  for  inaugurating  a  more  efficient  sys- 
tem of  public  instruction  than  had  previously  existed,  and  a  few  in- 
dividuals, who  liad  long  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion, began  to  correspond  and  interchange  sentiments  upon  the  sub- 
ject. The  result  was  a  call  for  the  friends  of  education  to  meet  in 
Housti:>n  on  the  9th  of  January,  18-46.  A  large  number  assembled 
and  organized  by  appointing  Chauncey  Richardson,  President,  and 
P.  W.  Gray,  Secretary.  The  principal  results  of  their  action  were 
the  recommendation  of  a  uniform  series  of  text-books,  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Board  of  Examinei-s  to  examine  and  recommend  teachers, 
the  adoption  of  a  memorial  to  the  Legislature,  and  the  appointment 
of  committegs  to  report  at  a  future  meeting  upon  various  subjects 
assigned.  The  second  meeting  was  lield  on  the  21st  of  February, 
1846,  at  Austin,  with  delegates  present  from  nine  counties.  Re- 
ports were  received  from  Rev.  C.  Gillett,  on  a  ^^ Systematic  Mode  of 
Edacation^^'*-  and  on  ^^Teaching  and  Providing  Teacfiers  ;^^  and  from 
II.  F.  (Gillett,  on  ^^School  Govcmmenty  At  an  adjourned  meeting 
held  on  the  24th  of  February,  a  permanent  Society  was  formed,  un- 
der the  name  of  the  Texas  Literary  Ikstitcte,  whose  object  was 
declared  to  be  "  to  promote,  by  every  laudable  means,  the  general 
interests  of  education  throughout  the  State  of  Texas."  The  consti- 
tution was  signed  by  thirty-two  members,  and  the  following  oflicers 
were  elected : — Rev.  Chauncey  Richardson,  President.  Rev.  Isaac 
Henderson  and  Dr.  Ashbel  Smith,  Vice-Presidents.  John  Savles 
and  George  Fisher,  Secretaries.     Rev.  W.  M.  Tryon,  Treasurer. 

The  first  Annual  Meeting  was  convened  at  Houston,  Oct.  5th, 
1846,  when  the  annual  address  was  delivered  by  Rev.  J.  Henderson, 
and  reports  were  received  from  Rev.  C.  Gillett,  on  a  "  Course  of 
Study  for  Common  Schools  ;^^  from  II.  11.  Allen,  on  the  ^^  JSstab- 
lishment  of  Schwl  Towns  ;^^  and  from  Rev.  J.  W.  Miller,  on 
^^School-houses  aud  Grounds.^^     A  committee  was  appointed  to  pre- 
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pare  au  address  to  the  people  on  the  subject  of  public  instmctioii, 
iirhich  address  was  afterwards  prepared  and  published  by  Messrs.  C. 
Gillctt  and  Richardson.  The  former  officers  were  reelected.  In 
accordance  with  the  action  of  the  Institute,  the  publication  of  the 
first  and  only  educational  periodical  of  the  State  was  commenced 
February  1st,  1847,  styled  the  ^*PubUc  School  Advvcate,^^  under  the 
direction  of  Messrs.  JT.  \V.  Miller,  P.  W.  Gray,  and  II.  II.  Allen. 
Probably  but  a  single  number  was  issued.  A  meeting  of  the  Insti- 
tute was  called  to  be  held  at  Houston,  April  14th,  1847,  to  be  ad- 
dressed by  Dr.  Ashbel  Smith,  Hon.  Mr.  Wheeler,  Gen.  II.  McLeod, 
and  Dr.  Starr.  Reports  were  also  to  be  made  by  Messrs.  John 
Sayles,  W.  W.  Swain,  J.  C.  Walbridge,  and  Mr.  McNair.  None  of 
the  subsequent  records  of  the  Institute  are  at  hand. 

The  histoiy  of  other  educational  conventions  in  Texas  is  brief. 
At  a  mass  meeting  of  the  friends  of  leaming,  held  at  Austin,  Jan. 
23d,  1854,  a  Central  Committee  of  Education  was  appointed,  con- 
sisting of  Rev.  J.  W.  Philips,  W.  M.  Baker,  Rev.  D.  Baker,  D.  D., 
E.  Walbridge,  Andrew  NeiljTlcv.  J.  B.  Smith,  and  L.  C.  Cunning- 
ham. They  were  directed  to  correspond  with  the  fnends  of  educa- 
tion throughout  the  State,  in  order  to  arouse  and  unite  them  in  the 
cause  of  education,  and  also  to  call  a  State  Educational  Convention. 
This  Convention  was  fixed  to  meet  at  Huntsville  on  the  16th  of 
June,  1854.  We  are  unable  to  give  a  statement  of  its  proceedings 
or  results. 


ALABAMA. 


STATE  EDUCATIONAL  COXVENTIOS. 

The  Convention  which  gave  rise  to  the  Ahibama  Educational  As- 
sociation, and  wliich  is  the  earliest  public  educational  meeting  of 
which  we  find  record,  met  in  Seliua  on  the  24th  of  July,  1856,  in 
response  to  a  call  signed  by  a  large  number  of  teachers  of  the  State. 
The  wliole  number  of  teachers  present  was  forty-seven.  Dr.  L.  C. 
Garland,  President  of  the  State  University,  was  made  chairman ;  a 
constitution  was  adopted,  and  the  State  Educational  Association 
was  organized  by  the  election  of  Dr.  L.  C.  Garland,  President;  W. 
F.  Perry,  State  Superintendent,  and  W.  T.  Walthall,  Vice-Presi- 
dents ;  licv.  B.  F.  Larrabee  and  M.  F.  AVoodnift",  Secretaries ;  and 
J.  T.  Dunklin,  Treasurer.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  Prof.  J. 
Darby,  on  "  Female  Colleges  as  they  are,  and  as  they  ought  to  he  ;" 
by  W.  F.  Perry,  on  the  "  Common  School  System  of  Alabama ;" 
and  by  Dr.  Garland,  on  a  "  Collegiate  Course  of  StudyJ*^  The  Ut- 
ter address  was  published. 

Second  Annual  Session. — At  Marion,  July  20th  and  21st,  1858. 
Tlie  proceedings  were  not  published.  The  ^^ Alabama  Educational 
JournaV^  was  commenced- in  October,  1858,  in  accordance  with  a 
resolve  of  the  Association ;  Noah  K.  Davis,  editor.  It  was  kept  in 
existence  two  years.  The  attempt  was  a  creditable  one  and  the  re- 
sult as  favorable  as  was  to  be  expected  under  the  difficulties  and 
discouragements  that  attended  it.  Prof.  J.  W.  Pratt,  of  the  State 
University,  was  elected  President. 

Third  Annual  Session. — At  Marion,  July  19th  and  20th,  1869. 
Thirty-seven  members  were  present.  Addresses  and  reports  were 
made  by  Capt  R.  T.  Nott,  on  the  "  Exact  Relation  of  the  Teacher 
to  his  Patrons  ;^^  by  Rev.  Dr.  Manly,  on  the  ^^  Public  Free  Schools 
of  Charleston  ;"  by  Prof.  J.  W.  Pratt,  on  "  The  Teacher  an  At- 
tist;''  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Dodd,  on  ''Mathematics;''  by  Mr.  Tharin,  on 
"  The  Human  Mind ;"  and  by  Messrs.  Round  and  Erickson,  on 
**  Vocal 'Music  in  Schools'^  Free  discussion  was  had  upog  these 
and  other  subjects.     Prof.  J.  W.  Pratt  was  reelect 
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**  Not  one-fourtli  of  the  committees,  appointed  to  investigate  and  in- 
troduce important  topics,  bad  prepared  any  report  whatever ;  many 
were  absent  Not  one-fourth  of  those  who  had  been  appointed  and 
consented  to  address  the  assembled  teachers,  presented  themselves 
or  offered  an  excuse.  Places  were  simply  vacant.  No  letter  of 
apology,  no  word  of  encouragement  came  up  to  us.  Tbe  few  pres- 
ent consisted  of  two  classes — those  whose  liberal  views  and  devo- 
tion to  the  general  interests  of  the  cause  would  have  carried  them 
any  where  to  strike  a  blow  for  its  good,  and  those  who  had  been 
persuaded  by  the  others  to  come  up  and  help,  and  for  the  first  time 
to  look  into  and  take  part  in  these  good  movements.  The  first 
class  came  away  profoundly  discouraged  and  weakened ;  the  second 
returned  home,  some  not  waiting  for  the  close,  oftended  tbat  they 
had  been  dragged  through  sun  and  rain  to  attend  to  such  trifling." 

Fourth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Talladega,  July  1  Tth,  1 860.  The 
attendance  was  very  small,  not  over  twenty  members  being  present 
No  report  of  its  proceedings,  or  of  any  subsequent  meeting,  is  found. 

County  Teachers'  Associations  were  formed  in  the  year  following 
November,  1856,  in  Mobile,  Dallas,  Talladega,  Coosa,  Greene,  Tus- 
caloosa, Franklin,  and  Shelby  counties,  and  various  others  in  the 
following  years,  of  which  we  have  no  record.  These  were  formed 
in  accordance  with  the  School  Law  of  1856,  which  made  it  the  duty 
of  the  County  Superintendents  to  hold  annual  conventions  of  the 
teachers  of  the  county  and  to  provide  beforehand,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, for  the  delivery  of  lectures  upon  topics  connected  with  schools 
and  education.  The  interest  iu  them  was,  however,  seldom  main- 
tained and  their  history  was'  but  a  repetition,  only  more  brief^  of 
that  of  the  State  Association. 


MARYLAND. 


PRELUIINARY  IIISTORT. 


The  cdacational  history  of  Maryland  until  recently  shows  few 
records  of  conventions  or  associations  for  the  advancement  of 
schools  or  improvement  of  teachers.  The  State  has,  liowever,  the 
honor  of  having  been  one  of  the  first  to  establish  the  office  of  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  This  was  done  by  an  act  of  the 
Legislature  of  December,  1825,  and  accordingly  Mr.  Littleton  Den- 
nis Teackle  was  appointed  to  the  position,  who  made  two  reports 
for  the  years  1827  and  1828.  These  reports  are  occupied  with  the 
details  of  a  proposed  general  system  of  monitorial  instruction,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  Central  School  for  Teachers,  with  branches 
in  the  several  counties,  is  mentioned  as  a  measure  that  would  be  at 
some  time  indispensable.  Tlie  office  was  soon  afterwards  abolished. 
The  monitorial  system  was  retained  in  all  the  public  schools  of  tlie 
city  of  Baltimore  until  1839,  when  it  was  wholly  discontinued  and 
with  the  best  results.  Attempts  have  been  made  at  various  times 
to  improve  the  system  of  public  schools  throughout  the  State,  with 
bat  little  effect. 

There  existed  in  1843  a  ^^ Maryland  Institute  of  Education^^  of 
which,  however,  we  have  very  little  information,  more  than  that  a 
^^ Plan  for  a  System  of  Public  Education  ^^  was  drawn  up  by  a  com- 
mittee from  its  members,  and  submitted  to  the  General  Assembly. 
This  committee  consisted  of  Messrs.  O.  W.  Tread  well,  S.  F.  Strecter, 
John  F.  Iley,  Aaron  B.  Hoyt,  and  R.  H.  Ball,  all  of  them  teachers 
of  good  standing  in  Baltimore.  The  main  feature  in  their  Plan  is 
the  legal  recognition  of  Teaching  as  a  Profession,  and  creating  in 
each  county  a  Board  of  Examiners,  composed  exclusively  of  practical 
teachers,  whose  certificate  shall  be  the  only  passport  to  employment. 

The  ^^ Maryland  Institute  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Mechanic 
Arts^  was  organized  on  the  12th  of  January,  1848,  and  has  since 
been  very  active  in  carrying  out  its  designs,  for  which  purpose  it 
has  established  a  library,  had  regular  courses  of  popular  lectures, 
organized  a  chemical  department,  and  also  a  school  of  design,  with 
t  distinct  department  for  women. 
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The  **PuUic  School  Teachers'  Association  of  Baltimore^  was 
formed  on  the  28th  of  March,  1862,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Board 
of  Public  School  Commissioners  of  that  city,  who  permitted  the 
schools  to  be  closed  on  the  fii-st  Friday  afternoon  of  each  month,  in 
order  to  allow  the  teachers  to  attend  the  meetings  of  th(j  Associa- 
tion. In  December,  the  organization  having  become  thoroughly 
matured,  this  permission  was  withdrawn.  The  Association  is  di- 
vided into  sections  on  the  following  subjects,  viz.: — 1.  Teaching 
and  Governing;  2.  Mathematics  and  Book-keeping;  3.  I*hy8ica 
and  Natural  Science;  4.  Grammar  and  Philology ;  5.  Belles-Lcttres ; 
6.  Mental  and  Moral  Science.  P]ach  section  controls  its  own  organ- 
ization, considers  and  digests  all  papers,  books,  questions,  sugges- 
tions, *fcc.,  j)ertaiiiing  to  its  peculiar  subjects,  and  reports  the  result 
of  its  work  at  the  jjencral  meetinjj  of  the  Association.  The  Execu 
tive  Committee  also  procure  lectures,  essays,  <kc.,  by  the  members, 
and  questions  are  i)resented  for  general  discussion.  Among  the 
manv  able  lectures  that  have  been  delivered  have  been  the  follow 
ing : — " Utilitt/  of  Teachers^  Associations^'  by  Prof.  T.  D.  Baird ; 
'^Duties  of  the  Teacher,''  by  Prof.  1).  A.  llollingshead ;  '^miydo 
Children  go  to  School,"  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Wentz ;  ''A  Well  Regulated 
^  and  Efficient  Plan  of  Education''  by,Dr.  James  Mclntyre;  "Char- 
acter and  Poetry  of  Byron^'  by  IVof.  J.  A.  Morgan ;  ^^  Orthography!^ 
by  John  Basil,  Jr. ;  ''Moral  Education,"  by  Prof.  P.  R.  Lovejoy; 
**  Woman!'  by  William  11.  Creery ;  ^''Memory,"  by  George  S.  Grape; 
^^ Teachers  as  they  Appear  in  Works  of  Fiction !'  by  M»  A.  Newell; 
^^Mat hematic:*;"  by  Prof.  \V.  A.  Wilte;  ''^School  Government!^  hy 
George  M.  Ettinger;  ^'Popular  Ideas  of  Teaching!'  by  George 
Scott ;  ^'Errors  in  the  Present  System  of  Education!'  by  Prof.  Wil- 
liam Elliott;  ^'Education  the  Safeguard  of  tfie  Republic!'  by  AVil- 
liam  II.  Myers. 

The  Association  has  twice  secured  an  increase  of  salary  for  the 
public  School  teachers  of  Baltimore,  and  its  influence  has  been  fa- 
vorably felt  wherever  it  has  been  directed.  Its  Presidents  have 
been  Thomas  D.  Baird,  elected  in  1862;  William  R.  Creery,  in 
1863;  and  William  Elliott,  in  186i. 

The  '^Baltimore  County  Teachers'  Association"  was  organized, 
April  9th,  1860,  with  Sanuiel  Ringgold,  President;  D.  W\  Pcarch, 
Vice-President ;  T.  T.  S.  Richards,  Secretary;  and  Mrs.  E.  M.  So- 
per,  Treasurer.  Since  its  organization  the  Association  has  held 
regular  quarterly  meetings  for  lectures  and  essays  upon  various  sub- 
jects by  its  members  or  by  invitation,  interspersed  with  exercite  in 
reading,  recitation,  and  extemporaneous  remarks  and  discossion. 
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The  number  of  nicinbers  at  its  organ iz:itioii  was  twenty»two.  The 
beneficial  influence  of  the  Association  is  seen  in  the  marked  increase 
of  professional  pride  manifested  by  its  members. 

Tlie  act  of  March,  1865,  ''  providing  a  nnifonn  system  of  Free 
Public  Schools  for  the  State  of  Maryland,"  is  a  great  improvement 
on  the  former  defective  system.  The  office  of  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  is  reestablished,  provision  is  made  not  only  for 
a  liberal  support  of  schools  by  property  taxation,  and  an  efficient 
system  of  supcr\'ision,  but  for  a  State  Nonnal  School,  for  school 
libraries,  and  for  Teachers'  Institutes,  and  also  for  the  organization  * 
of  Teachers'  Associations.  Rev.  L.  Van  Bokkelen,  D.  D.,  has  been 
appointed  Superintendent  and  has  entered  actively  upon  the  duties 
of  his  office. 

COXVEXTION'   AND  ASSOCIATION   OP   COUNTY   SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS. 

A  convention  of  the  Count v  School  Commissionors,  who  had 
been  elected  under  the  new  law  in  all  the  counties  of  the  State, 
with  one  exception,  was  held  at  the  call  of  the  Superintendent  at 
Baltimore,  on  the  22d  and  23d  of  August,  1865.  Lieutenant  Gov- 
cnior  C.  C.  Cox  was  elected  President;  Dr.  Joel  Hopkins  and  Dr. 
S.  A.  Harrison,  Vice-lVesidents ;  Thomas  A.  Houllt  and  Albert 
Small,  Secretaries.  Much  of  the  time  of  two  days  was  spent  in  dis* 
cussions  tending  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  school  law  and 
its  harmonious  and  uniform  administration.  The  principal  points 
discussed  were  the  position  of  the  presidents  of  the  County  l^ard 
of  Conmiissioners — the  method  of  determination  and  payment  of 
teachers'  salaries — where,  how,  and  when  teachers  should  be  exam- 
ined— salaries  of  Commissioners — text-books — and  plans  of  school- 
houses  and  furniture.  A  committee  was  appointed  (Hon,  J.  L.  Bok- 
kelen, F.  A.  Ellis,  Dr.  Harrison,  Uev.  O.  Perinchief,  Dr.  L.  H, 
Steiner,  and  Howard  Weeks)  to  report  upon  the  changes  that  may 
be  desirable  in  the  School  Law ;  and  in  relation  to  the  education  of 
the  colored  population,  a  resolution  was  passed  that  the  Genend  As- 
sembly should  require  separate  schools  to  be  established  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  that  by  relieving  counties  from  the  obligation  to  educate 
colored  children,  an  unjust  discrimination  had  been  made  in  favor  of 
those  counties  in  which  a  large  number  of  that  class  of  children  re- 
side. An  ^^Association  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Schools  of 
Maryland  "  was  resolved  upon,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  prepare 
a  constitution,  to  report  at  a  meeting  to  bo  called  by  the  officers. 
This  meeting  was  held  in  Annapolis  on  the  14th  of  January,  1860, 
when  a  permanent  organization  was  effected. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

The  Columbian  Association  of  Teachers,  designed  to  embrace  in 
its  sphere  of  operation  the  cities  of  Washington,  Alexandria,  and 
Gk»orgetown,  was  formed  in  December,  1849.  Tlie  Smithsonian 
Institution  had  been  established,  and  the  advantages  it  seemed  to 
offer  constituted  a  strong  incentive  to  the  formation  of  the  AssociiC- 
tion.  Prof.  Henry  readily  gave  his  hearty  support  and  coojfcration, 
and  rendered  great  and  valuable  ser\'ice  by  securing  from  the  Re- 
gents the  use  of  a  room  for  the  meetings,  and  by  his  valuable  sug- 
gestions, addresses  and  lectures.  For  several  years  he  was  its 
President,  though  rather  honorary  than  active ;  the  Vice  Presidents 
meantime  officiating  as  presidents  were  Dr.  T.  Watkins,  L.  D. 
Johnson,  and  Rev.  Mason  Noble.  Its  other  presidents  were  Rev. 
E.  R.  Lippett,  Rev.  S.  H.  Mirrick,  O.  C.  Wright,  L.  C.  Loomis,  Z, 
Jiichards,  and  A.  C.  Richards.  Its  meetings  were  continued  with 
varied  interest  and  success  until  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

In  1857  a  convention  was  held  at  Wasliington,  called  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Association  to  receive  and  consider  a  report  of  a 
census  which  had  been  taken  by  the  Association  of  the  educational 
statistics  of  the  city,  and  to  consult  upon  its  general  edu(fationaI  in- 
terests. The  Convention  met  at  the  Smithsonian  Institut<5  on  the 
17th,  18th,  and  19th  of  December,  Rev.  I.  C.  Bimly,  I).  D.,  being 
chosen  President,  Addresses  were  delivered  by  Rev.  Alexander 
Dimitry,  D.  D.,  of  Louisiana,  on  the  ^*  Duties  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers to  the  Young  ;"  by  R.  M.  Smith,  of  Alexandria,  on  **  Public  Ed- 
ucation, politically  and  socially  considered ;"  by  Hon.  Henry  Bar- 
nard, of  Connecticut,  on  ^^Reformatory  Schools;^*  by  George  B. 
Emerson,  of  Boston,  on  the  "  Qualifications  of  the  Teacher;^*  and 
by  Prof.  Henry,  on  **  J^We  Evening  Instruction^  Discussions  were 
held  upon  the  ^^Responsibility  of  Teachers  for  the  Moral  Education 
of  their  Pupils  ;"  and  upon  other  subjects  suggested  by  the  lectur- 
ers, and  especially  upon  the  report  of  the  Committee  upon  the  con- 
dition of  education  within  the  City  of  Washington.  Arrangements 
were  made  fur  a  series  of  educational  meetings  to  be  held  in  the 
several  wards  of  the  city,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  pre- 
pare a  memorial,  setting  forth  the  facts  elicited  by  the  Convention. 
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FLORIDA. 
Xo  e'luoaiioDal  s^*cietv  has  existed  in  the  Suite  of  Florida  for 
many  year?.  In  1930.  public  attention  was  aroused  to  some  extent 
to  the  importance  of  pK^pular  education,  and  the  "  Florida  Educa- 
tion Socitt'/"  was  onranized  at  Tallahassee,  Jan.  23d.  1S31,  for  col- 
lecting and  didfusing  iuf«.innation,  and  for  the  establishment  of  such 
a  freneral  >v>:em  of  instruction  as  was  suited  ti>  the  wants  and  con- 
dition  of  the  Territoir.  The  officers  elect dl  were : — 1  >avis  Flovd, 
Pres'tdiut.  M.  E.  Lew,  Dr.  E.  Aiken,  and  li.  D.  Writrht,  Vict^ 
Prt$id^nt$.  D.  Davids^'n  and  E.  B.  Perkins,  SfcrtUirii^.  J.  F. 
Field.  T.  R.  Betton,  J.  P.  l»uval.  \V.  Williams,  and  P.  O.  Ihn^ 
Dirtctors.  An  auxiliarv  s«->cietv  was  also  fonned  at  St.  AuiTUstine. 
The  resuh  speedily  proved  that  the  task  i:ndertakon  by  these  So- 
cieties wa<  bevond  their  stren£:th.  The  most  active  and  intlneutial 
members  iHtcame  soonest  discouraged,  and  in  the  next  year  thero 
were  left  but  five  members  in  the  ranks  of  the  State  Society.  Tlu^se 
agreed,  if  it  could  be  done  at  an  expense  within  their  means,  to 
purchase  a  small  tract  of  land  and  form 'a  small  Mainial  I^ibor 
Schoijl  near  Tallahassee,  llie  success  of  their  project  may  be 
readilv  conjectured. 

ARK.\NSAS. 
So  great  nas  been  the  indirterence  that  has,  for  various  re:isona, 
always  existed  in  the  State  of  Arkansas  upon  the  subject  i»f  educa- 
tion, that  almost  nothint;  has  been  done  bv  teachers  or  others  in 
the  form  of  united  action  for  educational  impn^vemont.  Pn>bably 
the  only  movement  worthy  of  mention  was  the  gathering  of  a  County 
Teachers'  Meeting  at  Uelena  on  the  7th  of  October,  IHOO,  wliich  is 
spoken  of  as  the  first  that  had  ever  b^en  held  in  the  State.  Tliere 
were  but  few  teachers  present  Hon.  W.  K.  Sebastian  ma»le  an  ad- 
dress upon  tlic  necessity  of  a  uniform  system  in  text-books,  as  well 
as  in  methods  of  teaching,  and  a  course  of  English  studies  was 
adopted  for  the  public  schools  of  the  county.  A  committtee  waa 
also  appointed  to  draft  a  constitution  for  a  "  Teachcri  Astutciation^^ 
to  be  held  on  the  6th  of  January  following.  But  the  first  was  hero 
to  be  also  the  last 

MISSISSIPPI. 
Tlierc  is  no  record  of  any  Educational  Convention  having  gver 
been  held  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  nor  of  any  general  movement 
among  the  teachers  for  self-improvement.  A  few  County  Teachers' 
Associations  were  fonned  in  recent  years — the  only  ones  of  whfch 
mention  is  found  arc  those  of  Pontitoe  and  Tishimingo  counties, 
fonned  in  1858-0. 
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LOUISIANA. 

Little  has  ever  been  done  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  to  direct  pub- 
lic attention  to  the  subject  of.  education.  Tlie  first  movement  to- 
wards united  effort  bv  those  interested  in  education,  was  made  in 
1838,  when  a  few  friends  of  the  cause  met  for  consultation  in  the 
chapel  of  Centenary  College,  in  Jackson.  After  an  interesting  dis- 
cussion upon  the  importance  and  expediency  of  forming  an  associ- 
ation, and  the  best  and  most  efficient  method  of  accomplishing  its 
purposes,  it  was  resolved  to  form  a  State  Society.  At  a  subsequent 
meeting,  held  Dec.  10th,  1838,  the  Society  was  organized  under 
tlie  name  of  the  ^*  Louisiana  Institute  for  the  Promotion  of  Bduca- 
tion,^^  by  the  election  of  the  following  officers : — Hon.  L.  Drury, 
President,  Prof.  A.  J).  Woohlridge,  Vice-President,  H.  Dwight 
and  Prof.  II.  H.  Gird,  Secretaries,  Dr.  W.  M.  Carpenter,  Rev.  J. 
Shannon,  Prof.  M.  Cubi,  Kev.  J.  A.  Ronaldson,  and  P.  Fishbnme, 
Executive  Committee,  The  Societv  was  to  meet  semi-annuallv,  but 
how  much  was  eftected  by  it  or  how  long  it  continued  in  operation, 
we  have  not  the  means  of  determining. 

A  State  Teachers'  Association  was  formed  in  1856,  but  in  the 
want  of  any  published  records,  no  infonnation  can  be  given  of  its 
orisnn  or  historv. 

OEEGON  STATE  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Oregon  State  Educational  Association  and  Teachers' 
Institute  held  an  annual  session  at  Eugene  City,  August  5th,  6tb, 
and  7th,  1863,  and  elected  the  following  officers: — lion.  A.  C 
Gibbs,  of  Porthmd,  President,  Prof.  B.  Conielius,  Oswego ;  Prof. 
E.  A.  Tanner,  Forest  Grove ;  J.  B.  Underwood,  Eugene  (^ity,  Vice- 
Presidents,  Prof.  T.  II.  Crawford,  Sublimity,  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary, A.  C.  Daniels,  Salem,  Recording  Secretart/,  Prof.  E.  P. 
Henderson,  Harrisburg,  Treasurer,  A.  C.  Daniels,  C.  T.  Finlayson, 
and  F.  Stilson,  Executive  Committee,  Asa  part  of  the  exercises,  an 
interesting  discussion  was  held  upon  the  duty  of  the  State  to  estab 
lish  and  support  common  schools.  There  was  a  fair  attendance  of 
teachers  and  of  others  interested  in  the  cause  of  education. 

A  semi-annual  session  of  the  Association  was  held  at  Corvallis, 
February  16th  to  lOlh,  and  a  regular  annual  meeting  at  Albany, 
Linn  couuty,  August  2d  to  oth,  1864. 


STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION  OF  WEST  MRGIXIA. 


EDUCATIONAL  COXVEXTIOS. 


The  newlv  ororanizcd  State  of  West  Virginia,  admitted  into  tno 
Union  June  20th,  180.3,  one  of  the  substantial  first-fruits  of  the  Re- 
bellion to  the  cause  of  freedom,  has  been  true  to  its  early  proclivi- 
ties, as  indicated  in  the  article  upon  the  Educatit>nal  Conventions 
of  the  State  of  Viivrinia,  in  making  constitutional  provision  for  a 
thorouirh  and  efficient  system  of  free  schools.  A  ooiisidorable  por- 
tion of  the  revenue  of  the  State  is  set  apart  for  a  School  Fund  ;  gen- 
eral taxation  of  persons  and  property  for  the  support  of  schools  is 
authorized,  and  township  taxation  is  rc(piiretl ;  and  a  Oonoral  Su- 
perintendent, with  Ct>unty  Superintondonts,  arc  to  l»o  elected  by  the 
people.  The  Legislature  is  coinman<lod  to  foster  an<l  encourage 
moral,  intellectual,  scientific,  find  agricultural  improvement :  and  to 
make  suitable  provision  for  the  blind,  mute,  and  insane,  and  for  tho 
orjranization  of  such  institutions  of  learninix  as  the  best  interests  of 
general  education  in  the  State  may  demand. 

In  accordance  with  these  constitutional  requirements,  an  Act  was 
passed  on  the  10th  of  December,  1863,  providing  f»)r  tho  esftiblisli- 
ment  of  a  system  of  Free  Schools,  which  has  grown  into  successful 
operation,  and  under  which  Rev.  W.  R.  White  was  in  1 804  elected 
State  Superintendent. 

STATE  teachers'  ASSOCIATIOy. 

Tlirongh  the  agency  and  influence  of  the  Superintendent,  a  Stato 
Teachers'  Association  has  been  formed.  Pursuant  to  a  call  issued 
by  him  on  the  20th  of  July,  1865,  an  Educational  Convention  met 
at  Wheeling  on  the  1st  of  August,  of  which  Rev.  Mr.  White  was 
appointed  Chairman,  and  R.  C.  Arbuckle,  Secretary.  Messrs.  Col. 
J.  C.  Lininger,  R.  C.  Arbuckle,  and  L.  Vincent  were  appointed  to 
draft  a  constitution,  which  was  adopted  after  a  warm  discussion 
upon  the  qualifications  that  should  bo  required  for  memlx^rship. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  restrict  actual  mend>ersliip  to  teachers 
holding  valid  certificates,  which   failed   and   the   Association  was 
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made  open  to  all  teachers  and  active  friends  of  edacation.  The 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee  are  required  to  be  active 
teachers.  After  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  the  organization 
of  the  Association  was  perfected  by  the  election  of  the  following 
officers : — W.  R.  White,  President.  Rev.  E.  Strickler  and  William 
P.  Willey,  Vice-Presidents,  R.  C.  Arbuckle,  Recording  Secretary, 
G.  C.  Sturgiss,  Corresponding  Secretary,  Hon.  E.  B.  Hall,  TVeoM*- 
rer.  Miss  Mary  H.  Ray,  Col.  J.  C.  Lininger,  and  R.  C.  Arbuckle, 
Executive  Committee. 

Subjects  were  assigned  for  discussion  at  the  next  annual  meeting, 
and  the  Association  adjourned,  after  addresses  by  Messrs.  W.  R. 
White,  Farris,  Col.  J.  C.  Lininger,  and  Rev.  Levi  Wheelock.  The 
next  annual  meeting  was  appointed  for  the  7th  of  August,  1866. 


KANSAS  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


STATE  CONVENTION. 


Ths  earliest  Teachers'  Association  in  Kansas  was  formed  by  the 
teachers  of  Leavenworth,  on  the  11th  of  March,  1863.  One  of 
their  first  efforts  was  to  effect  an  organization  of  the  teachers  of  the 
State,  for  which  object  an  appeal  was  made  through  the  press  and 
a  circular  issued  to  all  the  teachers  and  County  Superintendents, 
calling  a  State  Convention.  This  circular  was  signed  by  H.  D. 
McCarthy,  R.  W.  Putnam,  Rev.  J.  G.  Reaser,  John  Dotter,  and  T. 
Sinks,  M.  D.,  Executive  Committee.  The  Convention  met  at  Leav- 
enworth, Sept.  29th,  1863,  thirty-five  delegates  being  present  from 
eleven  counties.  Senator  T.  H.  Baker  was  appointed  Chairman, 
and  Orlando  Sawyer,  Secretary.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  Dr. 
Tiffin  Sinks,  on  the  ^^Mosaic  Cosmogony ;"  by  C.  Clarkson,  on  "jfiirf- 
ucation ;^^  by  H.  D.  McCarthy,  on  ^*^ Primary  Instruction;^^  by 
President  Joseph  Denison,  on  ^*  Object  Teaching  ;'*^  and  by  Prof.  W. 
Foster,  on  ^^True  Manhood^  ds  applied  to  Popular  Education  ;^^  and 
also  lectures  upon  Arithmetic,  Penmanship,  Grammar,  Orthogra- 
phy, Geography,  and  Elocution,  by  Messrs.  Prof  R.  W.  Putnam, 
Prof  C.  E.  Pond,  Prof  T.  H.  Hunting,  O.  Sawyear,  Prof.  J.  K 
Piatt,  and  T.  H.  Baker,  respectively. 

.  STATE  TEACHERS*  ASSOCIATION. 

The  State  Teachers'  Association  was  organized  by  the  elec- 
tion of  the  following  officers : — Isaac  T.  Goodnow,  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  President,  O.  Sawyer,  W.  R.  Davis,  D.  D., 
T.  M.  Gruwell,  Mrs.  D.  M.  Spooner,  Miss  Carrie  Collins,  J.  J.  Ban- 
ister, T.  H.  Baker,  Joseph  Denison,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Mabie,  Miss  E.  L. 
Moss,  Vice-Presidents,  O.  Sawyer  and  R.  W.  Putnam,  Secretaries, 
J.  R  Piatt,  Treasurer.  Messrs.  H.  D.  McCarthy,  Rev.  D.  P.  Mitch- 
ell, Baker,  Denison,  and  Davis,  Executive  Committee. 

The  publication  of  the  "Kansas  Educational  Journal "  was  com- 
menced January,  1 864,  under  the  direction  of  the  Association  and 
with  H.  D.  McCarthy,  Principal  of  the  Leavenworth  schools,  as 

principal  editor.     Associations  were  also  formed  in  Riley  and  Ne- 
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maha  counties,  and  in  the  following  year  County  Institntes  were 
Bucceasfully  conducted  at  Leavenworth,  Atchison,  and  other  places. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  at  Topeka,  July 
19th  and  20th,  1864.  Lectures  were  delivered  by  I.  T.  Goodnow, 
State  Superintendent,  on  ^^Physical  Training^^  with  practical  iUus- 
trations  and  exercises  in  gymnastics;  by  T.  F.  Mudge,  State  Grcoio- 
gist,  on  ^*^ Geology  ;^  and  by  J.  E.  Piatt,  on  ^^ Singing  in  Primary 
Schools^  An  essay  was  also  read  by  Miss  £.  H.  Mabie,  on  the 
^^Phihsophy  of  School  OovemmenC  Discussions  were  held  upon 
*^ School  Architecture,^^  and  ^^Teachers^  Institutes  ;^^  the  principal 
subject,  however,  wa»  that  of  ^^ State  Teachers'  Certificates^^'*  which 
was  finally  referred  to  a  committee  to  report  upon  at  the  next  meet- 
ing. Resolutions  were  also  passed  upon  the  subject  of  irregular 
attendanxse^  and  recommending  the  renomination  of  Hon.  I.  T.  Good- 
now to  the  office  of  State  Superintendent.  H.  D.  McCarthy  was 
elected  President. 

The  third  annual  session  of  the  Association  was  held  at  Atchison, 
July  26th,  1866.  Addresses  were  given  by  Rev.  William  Bishop, 
on  "  Woman,  her  Sphere  and  Mission  ;**  by  1|J.  A.  Page,  on  the  ^^El- 
ementary Sounds  of  the  Language ;"  by  I.  T.  Goodnow,  on  "^Ty- 
giene  and  Physiology  ;"  and  by  Rev.  P.  McVicar,  on  '•''Free  Public 
Schools"  Essays  were  read  by  Prof.  C.  Haynes,  on  the  ^* Teacher 
and  his  Work  ;"  and  by  Mrs.  0.  Sawyer,  on  the  ^^ Female  Teacher  ; 
her  Moral  Influence,^  The  affairs  of  the  Educational  Journal  were 
discussed  and  pledges  were  made  for  its  support.  The  report  of 
the  committee  upon  State  diplomas  was  received,  and  aft^r  discus- 
sion the  subject  was  again  referred  to  a  new  committee.  A  discus- 
sion was  also  held  upon  the  true  policy  of  education  by  the  State. 
Orlando  Sawyer  was  elected  President. 

The  history  of  education  in  the  State  of  Kansas  shows  a  wonder- 
fully rapid  and  gratifying  progress  Organized  as  a  territory  in 
1854,  admitted  to  the  Union  in  1861,  the  cause  of  education  has 
had  to  contend  with  the  border  troubles  of  1855  and  1856,  the 
financial  crisis  of  1857,  the  drought  of  1861,  the  rebellion  of  1861. 
With  seventeen  regiments  in  the  field,  a  frontier  State  open  to  in- 
vasion on  three  sides  to  Indians,  bushwhackers,  and  rebel  armies, 
its  safety  dependent  upon  constant  vigilance,  yet  it  has  a  liberal  and 
well-organized  school  system.  State  and  County  Superintendents,  a 
Normal  School  in  process  of  organization.  Teachers*  Institutes  sup- 
ported by  the  State,  a  State  Teachers'  Association  and  Educational 
Journal,  and  four  colleges  with  sixteen  teachers  and  451  students, 
besides  the  State  Agricultural  College  with  four  professors  and  107 
students. 
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PBESmENTS  OP  THE  KANSAS  STATB  TEACHERS'  ASSOCUTION. 


IB&AC  r.  OOODNOW,  A.  H 


ISitAO  T.  OooDKOW  was  bom  at  Whitingbam,  Tt.,  Jnnuary  llth,  IBU.  He 
lent  his  btber  at  the  age  oT  fburteen  and  aflenraidB  not  oalj  supported  himself, 
b;  meana  of  rarm  and  factory  labor,  but  aided  hia  mother  and  aiaters.  lie  vaa 
for  eome  yeara  merchant'a  clerk  m  Uaiibonv  Vt^  and  Coteninc^  Msbb.,  and 
meantime  spent  aoveral  wioUra  at  school  and  mudi  time  in  reading  and  study. 
In  1S32  he  united  with  (be  Methodist  chnich  and  'm  1834  after  aome  pr«UaiiDa- 
17  study,  walked  lo  Wilbratiani,  Mnsa.,  and  enlured  Oie  populnr  aradoiiiy  in  that 
place.  With  this  ncncicmy  he  waa  ouiuiwtcd  mitil  I84S.  tirfS,  an  pupil;  Iben  M 
teacher  id  the  pnmary  and  Bngliah  departments,  and  lor  (hp  ln«t  let)  jeaia  as 
inatructor  in  the  HHtiiml  scienci!s,  having  preTionsly  abo  taught  witli  maA  sue- 
oeas  at  Norway,  Me.,  und  at  Wetil  S|iringaeid,  Mara.  He  woB  Dow  oiilled  to  a 
like  poaitioD  in  ttie  ProTidenoc  BeLiiiuarj*  nt  E.  Qreeuwicli,  R.  L,  wlioii:  he  re- 
mained for  seven  years,  eMabUshiog  a  t«putatloB  m  a  miccc?»)lh1  lem^lier,  and  at- 
tractive lecturer  end  skillTnl  experimenter,  aud  a  (aittirul  but  kitid  diedpIinarUn. 
Not  confining  htmBeir  lo  hiH  ppeeial  department,  he  conducted  claesea  In  other 
branchea,  Qreek,  matliemalicH,  rhetoric,  Jtc.,  pursuing  »t  the  aame  time  a  courts 
of  untiring  aelf-cuhure.  Id  IMS  lie  received  ihe  Itonomry  dcgreo  or  Minster  of 
Arts  from  the  Wi«lcj  :m  Uuivpreily  at  liy<UelowTi, 

In  the  winter  of  1864,  with  hia  brothei^in-law,  Bev.  Dr.  David  Denniaon  of 
Coleraine,  he  entered  with  all  hia  energies  into  the  Kanua  stmggle,  wrote  tlie 
flrat  appeal  in  the  "Zion's  Herald"  to  the  anti-slavery  men  of  New  England, 
went  in  advance  of  a  company  of  colooista  to  the  tenitory,  and  selected  the 
present  ^te  of  Manhattan  Ibr  their  location,  which  was  held  in  spite  of  a  bor- 
der-ruBlan  raid,  and  the  votes  of  his  company  secured  the  election  of  the  only 
free  State  members  of  the  9rst  Territorial  legislature  of  Kansas.  A  lavorito 
object  of  these  teachers  was  the  establishment  of  a  great  central  college,  and  in 
GoonectioD  with  Rev.  Mr.  Marlatt  a  site  of  ISO  acres  was  secured  by  them,  in 
186S  tlie  "Bluemont  Central  College  AsBocia^on"  was  chartered,  and  in  1860 
a  building  capable  of  accommodating  400  students  was  completed,  with  a  re- 
spectable library  and  appanto^  coating  about  $20,000— mainly  the  result  of 
three  years'  untiring  elTort  on  the  part  of  Mr,  Goodnow.  A  school  of  sixty  pu- 
pils was  opened  and  continued  until  1863,  when  the  institution  was  transferred 
to  the  Stale,  entitled  the  "Kansas  State  Agiicoltural  College,"  and  endowed 
with  90,000  acres  of  land. 

In  August,  18GS,  Mr.  Goodnow  was  member  of  the  celebrated  Lawrence 
Free  Slate  Conventioa;  in  I8S1  was  delegate  to  tbeconvention  that  formed  U>e 
Leavenn'orth  Constitution;  in  1861  he  was  agent  of  the  raty  of  Maohattaa  to 
•ecure  the  location  of  the  State  Univenrity,  &Uing  through  the  veto  of  the 
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XV.  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


During  the  session  of  the  National  Teachers'  Association  at  Har- 
risburg  for  1865,  a  meeting  of  State  and  City  Superintendents  there 
present  was  held,  of  which  Rev.  B.  G.  Northrop,  Agent  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Board  of  Education,  was  Chairman,  and  Rev.  L.  Van 
Bokkelen,  LL.  D.,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  of  Mary- 
land, was  Secretary.  At  this  Convention  it  was  decided  to  hold  a 
meeting  in  February,  1806,  at  Washington,  for  the  purpose  of  form- 
ing a  National  Association  of  Scliool  Superintendents,  to  be  com- 
posed of  those  devoted  to  the  supervision  of  schools  in  the  several 
States  and  Cities  of  the  country,  and  the  discussion  of  topics  appro- 
priate to  sncli  meeting, 

A  meeting  was  accordingly  held  on  the  6th,  Tth,  and  8th  of 
February,  1866,  at  which  nine  States  and  twenty  Cities  were  repre- 
sented. The  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Washington  gave  the  Association 
a  cordial  welcome,  and  the  President  of  the  TJuited  States,  on  re- 
ceiving their  call,  expressed  great  interest  in  their  object,  and  in  the 
extension  of  school  instruction  to  every  child  in  the  country,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  expressed  to  a  committee  on  a  memorial 
to  Congress  on  a  National  Bureau,  who  waited  upon  him,  his  inter- 
est in  the  success  of  their  memorial. 

Papers  were  read  by  Charles  R.  Coburn,  Superintendent  of  Com 
mon  Schools  of  Pennsylvania,  on  ^^ School  Statistiat  ;^^  by  L.  Van 
Bokkelen,  State  Superintendent  of  Maryland,  on  "TVt^  Practicability 
of  Greater  Uniformity  in  the  School  System  of  Different  States ;" 
by  E.  E.  White,  State  Commissioner  of  Ohio,  on  "^1  National  Bu- 
reau of  Education  ;"  by  C.  M.  Harrison,  State  Superintendent  of 
New  Jers<.'y,  on  ^''Defects  of  our  State  System  of  Schools  ;^^  and  by 
Newton  Bateman,  State  Superintendent  in  Illinois,  on  the  ''^Leading 
Features  of  a  Model  State  School  System,''^  These  subjects  were 
thoroughly  discussed  and  resolutions  pertinent  to  the  same  were 
adopted,  and  several  committees  were  appointed  to  report  more  in 
detail  to  the  next  meeting. 

A  committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  White  of  Ohio,  Bateman  of 
Iljinois,  and  Adams  of  Vermont,  were  appointed  to  memorialize 
Congress  on  the  establishment  of  a  National  Bureau  of  Education. 
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The  following  oflBcers  were  elected  for  1806-7 : — Birdsey  Grant 
Northrop  of  Massachasetts,  President;  Charles  K  Cobam  of  Penn- 
sylvania,  Vice-President;  G.  H.  Hoss  of  Indiana,  Corresponding 
Secretary ;  L.  Van  Bokkelen  of  Maryland,  Recording  Secretary ; 
Daane  Doty  of  Michigan,  Trecusurer, 

The  memorial  of  the  Association  of  School  Superintendents  pray- 
ing for  the  establishment  of  a  National  Bureau  of  Education,  drawn 
up  in  behalf  of  the  committee  by  Hon.  £.  K  White  of  Ohio,  was 
presented  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Gen.  Garfield  of  Ohio, 
who  at  the  same  time  introduced  a  bill  to  establish  the  Bureau  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  The  bill  was  read  twice,  referred  to 
a  Select  Committee  of  seven  and  ordered,  with  the  accompanying 
memorial,  to  be  printed.  The  committee,  consisting  of  Garfield  of 
Ohio,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Boutwell  of  Massachusetts, 
Donnelly  of  Minnesota,  Moulton  of  Illinois,  Goodyear  of  New  York, 
and  Randall  of  Pennsylvania,  reported,  instead  of  the  bill  referred  to 
them  creating  a  Bureau  of  Educational  Statistics  under  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  in  favor  of  creating  a  Department  of  Education,  tho 
head  of  which,  appointed  by  the  President,  shall  report  directly  to 
him,  as  follows : — 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bnae  of  Represenktiives  of  (he  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  there  sliall  be  established,  at  the  City 
of  Washington,  a  Department  of  Education,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  such 
statistics  and  facts  as  shall  show  the  condition  and  progress  of  education  in  the 
several  States  and  Territories,  and  of  diffhsing  such  information  respecting  the 
organization  and  management  of  schools  and  school  systems  and  methods  of 
teaching  as  shall  aid  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  efficient  scliool  systems,  and  otherwise  promote  the  cause  of 
education  throughout  the  country. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  there  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  a  Commissioner  of 
Kducation,  who  shall  be  intrusted  with  the  management  of  tho  department 
herein  established,  and  who  siiall  receive  a  salary  of  Hyo  thousand  dollars  per 
annum,  and  who  shall  have  authority  to  appoint  one  chief  clerk  of  his  depart- 
ment, wlio  shall  receive  a  salary  of  two  thousand  dollars  per  annum ;  one  derk, 
who  shall  receive  a  salary  of  eighteen  liundred  dollars  per  annum ;  one  clerk, 
who  shall  receive  a  salary  of  sixteen  hundred  dollars  per  annum ;  one  derk, 
who  shall  receive  a  salary  of  fourteen  hundred  dollars  per  annum ;  and  one 
clerk,  who  shall  receive  a  salary  of  twelve  hundred  dollars  per  annum;  which 
said  clerks  shall  be  subject  to  the  appointing  and  removing  power  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  it  shall  bo  the  duty  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  to  present  annually  to  Congress  a  report  embodying  the  re- 
sults of  his  investigations  and  labors,  together  with  a  statement  of  such  fiKits 
and  recommendations  as  will  in  his  judgement  subserve  the  purpose  for  whidi 
this  department  is  established.  In  the  first  report  made  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  under  this  act,  there  shaU  be  presented  a  statement  of  the  several 
grants  of  land  made  by  Congress  to  promote  education,  and  the  manner  in 
which  these  several  trusts  have  been  managed,  the  amount  of  funds  arising 
therefrom,  and  the  annual  proceeds  of  the  same,  as  far  as  the  same  can  be 
determined. 

Seo.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Bufldings 
is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  proper  oiBces  for  the  use  of  ths 
department  herein  established. 
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historical  sketch. 

The  American  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Sooial 
Science,  in  its  general  plan,  is  an  educational  society  of  the  largest 
scope,  and  embraces  a'  section  or  department  specially  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  Public  Schools,  Universities  and  Colleges,  and  to  all 
institutions  designed  for  the  instruction  of  youths  and  adults,  and  to 
all  agencies  which  act  on  or  determine  the  Popular  Culture.  It  had 
its  origin  in  some  preliminary  measures  taken  by  a  few  gentlemen 
and  ladies  in  Boston,  in  the  Spring  of  1865,  and  in  a  circular 
issued  at  their  request  by  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  State  Chari- 
ties, in  August,  1865,  inviting  a  conference  of  persons  known  to  be 
interested  in  the  subjects  embraced  in  the  term  Social  Science,  in 
Boston.  This  conference  was  held  on  the  4th  of  October,  at  the 
State  House,  in  Boston,  and  was  presided  over  by  Gov.  Andrew. 
After  some  comparison  of  views,  it  was  decided  to  form  a  society 
which  should  embrace  the  continent  in  its  plan  of  operations,  and 
enroll  members  of  both  sexes  from  any  part  of  the  country — with 
the  following  Constitution  and  officers: 

OONSTTTUnON. 

L  This  Society  shall  be  called  The  American  Assocution  for  the  PR(^ 

MOTION  OF  SoaAL  SCIENCE. 

II.  Its  objects  are,  to  aid  the  development  of  Social  Science,  and  to  guido 
the  public  mind  to  the  best  practical  means  of  promoting  the  Amendment  of 
Laws,  the  Advancement  of  Education,  the  Prevention  and  Repression  of  Crime, 
the  Reformation  of  Criminals,  and  the  progress  of  Public  Morality,  the  adoption 
of  Sanitary  Regulations,  and  the  difilision  of  sound  principles  ou  questions  of 
Economy,  Trade,  and  Finance.  It  will  give  attention  to  Pauperism,  and  the 
topics  related  thereto;  including  the  responsibility  of  the  well-endowed  and 
successful,  the  wise  and  educated,  the  honest  and  respectable,  for  the  failures  of 
others.  It  will  aim  to  bring  together  the  various  societies  and  individuals  now 
interested  in  these  objects,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  by  discussion  the  real 
elements  of  Truth ;  by  which  doubts  are  removed,  conflicting  opinions  harmo* 
nized,  and  a  common  ground  afforded  for  treating  wisely  the  g^reat  social  prob- 
lems of  the  day. 

III.  This  Association  shall  include  four  departments:  the  first^  for  Educa- 
tion; the  second^  for  Public  Health;  the  third,  for  Economy,  Trade,  and 
Finance ;  the  fourtk,  for  Jurisprudence,  and  tlie  Amendment  of  I<aws. 

lY.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  be  a  President,  four  Vice-Presi- 
dents, a  Recording  Secretary,  a  Correspondmg  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and 
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five  Directors,  who  shall  constitute  an  Executive  Ck)mmittee  of  thirteen,  and 
shall  have  power  to  fill  any  vacancies  in  their  body  which  shall  occur  berween 
the  annual  meetings.  Que  Vice-President  and  one  Director  shall  be  assigned 
to  each  department;  and  these,  together  with  a  Special  Secretary  lor  eadi| 
shall  constitute  the  Executive  Committee  for  each  department.  The  fifth  Di- 
rector shall  act  as  Librarian.  These  seventeen  officers  shall  hereafter  be  chosen 
annually,  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  October,  and  shall  hold  office  till  their 
successors  are  chosen. 

y.  The  Annual  meetings  of  this  Association  shall  be  held  in  Boston,  unless 
some  other  place  is  specially  designated.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  by 
the  Executive  Committee,  or  by  the  President  and  any  five  members  of  the 
Ck>mmittee,  at  any  time  and  place  which  they  may  think  proper ,  but  no  officers 
shall  be  chosen,  assessments  made,  or  amendments  to  the  Constitution  passed, 
except  at  the  annual  meetings,  or  some  adjournment  thereof. 

VI.  The  business  of  the  meetings  shall  be  to  hear  addresses,  reports,  and 
papers,  and  to  conduct  discussions  on  the  topics  before  mentioned.  When  desir- 
able,  the  meetings  shall  be  held  by  departments,  over  each  of  which  a  Vice- 
President  shall  preside.  AU  members  may  take  part  in  the  discussions,  but  no 
papers  shall  be  read  which  have  not  been  previously  submitted  to  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  in  each  department. 

VII.  Before  any  meeting  shall  divide  into  departments,  and  immediately  after 
the  transaction  of  the  regular  business,  the  President  shall  call  for,  and  the 
Executive  Committee  may  bring  forward,  such  subjects,  not  exceeding  four  in 
number,  as  are  judged  by  them  of  immediate  practical  importance ;  and  theae 
shall  have  the  precedence  of  all  other  subjects  during  the  first  session  of  the 
meeting. 

VIII.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  by  sigrning  the  Constitution,  and 
paying  the  sum  of  three  dollars,  and  may  continue  a  member  by  paying  annu- 
ally such  further  sum,  not  exceeding  five  dollars,  as  may  be  assessed  on  the 
members  by  vote  of  the  Association  at  its  annual  meeting.  Any  person  may 
become  a  life  member,  exempt  from  assessments,  by  the  payment  of  fifty  dollars 

IX.  Honorary  members  and  corresponding  members  may  be  chosen,  but  shall 
not  exceed  the  number  of  the  regular  members:  and  members  thus  chosen  shall 
be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  assessments.  All  members,  both  regular,  hon- 
orary, and  corresponding,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  copy  of  the  D^anstMcHom 
of  the  Association. 

X.  The  Secretaries,  under  the  direction  of  the  Executive  Committee,  shall 
annually  select  from  the  papers  handed  in  and  the  addresses  made  such  as  they 
shall  deem  proper  for  publication,  and  shall  publish  them,  along  with  a  report 
of  the  doings  and  discussions  at  the  meetings  during  the  year.  This  publica- 
tion shall  be  called  the  Transactions  of  the  Association.  •  They  may  also  pre- 
pare and  issue  such  other  publications  as  may  be  deemed  best  by  the  Executive 
Committee. 

XI.  None  but  regular  members  shall  have  the  privilege  of  voting  in  tlie 
meetings,  and  none  but  members  of  taking  part  in  the  discussions,  except  by 
invitation  of  the  presiding  officer ;  but  it  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  Association 
to  admit  as  many  members  as  possible,  and  to  encourage  the  cooperation  of 
otlier  societies  having  kindred  objects  in  view. 

XII.  Whenever  other  associations  shall  be  formed  in  other  parts  of  North 
America,  it  shall  be  tlie  policy  of  this  Association  to  cotiperate  with  them  so  far 
as  practicable.  For  this  purpose,  the  Executive  Committee  is  empowered  to 
call  a  convention  of  these  associationa^  or  to  send  delegates  to  such  a  conventioB. 

Tlie  purposes  of  the  Association  are  thus  set  forth  by  its  Com- 
mittee of  Arrangements,  in  a  brief  Report  to  the  Conference  of 
October  4 : 

This  Association  proposes  to  afford  to  all  persons  interested  in  human  im- 
provement an  opportunity  to  consider  social  economics  as  a  whole. 

The  persons  composing  it  are  expected  to  meet  together  to  read  papers  and 
pursue  discussions,  and  to  seek  the  assistance  of  thoso  who  have  a  practical 
acquaintance  with  reform,  as  well  as  that  of  purely  abstract  reasoners. 
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They  tfe  to  coDect  all  facts,  diflbae  all  knowledge,  and  stimnlate  all  inqniiyi 
wliicfa  have  a  bearing  on  social  welfiire.  It  has  long  since  been  shown  that  the 
man  of  science,  who  confines  himself  to  a  spedaltj;  who  does  not,  at  the  yoy 
least,  conquer  the  underljing  principles  ol  other  branches  of  scientific  inquiiy,— 
is  necessarilj  misled,  and  can  not  avoid  firequent  mistakes.  To  have  anj  per- 
ception of  the  perspective  of  his  subject  he  must  see  it  in  its  relation  to  oUier 
subjects.  Something  like  this  is  true  of  those  who  investigate  the  necessities  of 
societj.  If  they  associate  themselves  together,  they  have  the  advantage  of 
each  other*8  knowledge ;  they  do  not  misunderstand  their  own  relative  poai- 
tiona ;  and  they  insure  an  economy  of  time,  labor,  and  money. 

We  would  offer  the  widest  hospitality  to  individual  convictions,  and  to  untried 
theories,  provided  only  that  such  convictions  and  theories  are  the  fhiit  of  a 
serious  purpose  and  an  industrious  life.  To  entertain  the  vagaries  of  the  indo- 
lent would  be  at  once  undignified  and  unprofitable. 

THE  FOCTR  DEPARTMENTS. 

1.  Under  the  Department  of  Education  will  come  every  thing  relating  to  the 
interests  of  Public  Schools,  Universities,  and  Colleges ;  to  Reformatory,  Adult, 
and  Evening  Schools ;  to  Instruction  in  the  Useful  Arts ;  to  Systems  of  Appren- 
ticeship ;  to  Lyceums,  Pulpits,  and  the  fv)rmation  of  Societies  for  the  purposes  of 
Public  Instruction.  In  this  department  will  be  debated  also  all  questions 
relating  to  Classical,  Linguistic,  and  Scientific  Studies,  in  their  proportion  to 
what  is  called  an  English  Education ;  and  the  bearing  of  the  publication  of 
National  and  Patriotic  Memorials  upon  Popular  Culture. 

2.  Upon  the  Department  relating  to  Public  Health  a  very  large  proportion  of 
tlie  popular  interest  will  naturally  be  fixed.  All  S^initary  and  Hygienic  matters 
will  come  before  it;  and  wh;it  the  Sanitary  Commission  has  learned  in  the  last 
four  years  will  be  made  available,  through  its  action  to  the  people  at  lai^^e. 
The  subjects  of  Epidemics,  of  the  origin  and  Spread  of  Cholera,  Yellow-Fever, 
and  Eruptive  Diseases,  will  be  legitimately  discussed  hero.  It  will  consider  all 
question.4  of  Increase  of  Population,  Vaccination,  VentUation  of  Public  and 
Private  Buildings,  Drainage,  Houses  for  the  Poor,  the  Management  of  Cemete- 
ries, Public  Baths,  Parks  and  Public  Gardens,  Places  of  Recreation,  the  Manage- 
ment of  Hospitals  and  Insane  Asylums,  the  Adulteration  of  Food  and  Drun^ 
all  questions  relating  to  the  Duration  of  Human  Life,  Sanitary  Regulations  lor 
the  Army  and  Navy,  and  all  matters  of  popular  interest  connected  with  medi- 
cal science.  Wo  shall  look  to  our  ablest  physicians  and  surgeons  for  contriba- 
tions  to  this  department 

3.  Under  the  head  of  Social  Economy,  we  shall  consider  Pauperism  actual 
rather  than  legal,  and  the  relation  and  the  responsibilities  of  tlie  gifted  and 
educated  classes  towards  the  weak,  the  witless,  and  the  ignorant.  We  sbaU 
endeavor  to  make  useful  inquiries  into  the  causes  of  Human  Failure,  and  the 
Duties  devolving  upon  Human  Succesa  We  sliall  consider  the  Hours  of  Labor ; 
the  Relation  of  Employers  and  Employed ;  the  Employment  of  Women,  by 
itself  considered;  the  Relation  of  Idleness  to  Female  Crime;  Prostitution  and 
Intemperance;  Workhouses;  Public  Libraries  and  Museums;  Savings  Banks 
and  Disx)en4arics.  Here,  too,  will  be  discussed  National  Debt ;  the  subjects  of 
Tariff  and  Taxation ;  the  Habits  of  Trade ;  the  Quality  of  our  Manufactures ; 
the  Control  of  Markets;  the  Monopolies  in  the  Sale  of  Food,  or  the  Production 
of  articles  of  c6mmon  use;  the  Value  of  Gold;  and  all  questions  connected 
with  the  Currency. 

4.  In  the  Department  of  Jurijiprudence,  we  aim  to  consider,  first,  the  absolute 
Science  of  Right ;  and,  second,  the  Amendment  of  Laws.  This  department 
should  be  the  final  resort  of  the  other  three ;  for  when  the  laws  of  Education, 
of  Public  Health,  and  of  Social  Economy,  are  fiiUy  ascertained,  the  law  of  the 
land  should  recognize  and  define  them  all.  Under  this  head  will  be  considered 
all  questions  of  the  justice,  the  expediency,  and  the  results,  of  existing  statutes; 
including  their  administration  and  interpretation,  and  especially  their  bearing  on 
Suffrage,  Property,  Privilege,  Debt,  Crime,  and  Pauperism.  Here,  then,  will 
come  up  he  vexed  questions  of  Prison  Discipline  and  Capital  Punishment.** 
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The  Second  General  Meeting  was  held  in  the  Hall  of  the  Lowell 
Institute,  on  the  27th  and  28th  of  December,  1865 — the  President, 
William  B.  Rogers,  LL.D.,  in  the  Chair.  From  the  record  of  the 
previous  meeting,  read  by  the  Recording  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  F.  San- 
bom,  it  appears  that  the  officers  are  as  follows : 

President, 
Professor  William  B.  Bogers,  LL.  D.,..l  Temple  Place,  Boston. 

VuX'PresiderUs, 

I.  Rev.  Thomas  Hill,  D.D, CambriUfire,  Mass. 

IL  Charles  E.  Buckingham, 911  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

TIL  Hon.  George  S.  Boutwell, Groton.  Mass. 

lY.  Francis  Lieber,  LL.D.,  48  East  34ih  Street,  New  Yoik. 

Diredora. 

I.  Rev.  Erastus  0.  Haven,  D.D., ....  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
II.  Mrs.  Mary  Eliot  Parkman, 109  Boylston  Street,  Boston. 

III.  David  A.  Wells,  Esq., Custom  House,  New  York. 

IV.  Hon.  Emory  Washburn, Cambridge,  Mass. 

y.  Mrs.  Caroline  Healey  Dall, 70  Warreu  Avenue,  Boston. 

General  Secretaries, 
Samuel  Eliot,  LL.D.,  Cor.  Secretary, ,  ,30  Chestnut  Street,  Boston. 
F.  B.  Sanborn,  Esq.,  Rec.  Secretary,.  .12  State  House  Boston. 

Special  Secretaries. 

I.  Hon.  Joseph  White, Williamstown,  Mass. 

II.  J.  C.  White,  M.D 10  Park  Place,  Boston. 

III.  Hon.  George  Walker, Springtield,  Mass. 

IV.  Professor  Theodore  W.  Dwight,.  .Columbia  College,  New  York. 

Dreasurer, 

I.  James  J.  Higginson,  Esq., 40  State  Street,  Boston. 

The  Honorary  Members,  residing  in  America,  were  the  following: — ^Dr.  E. 
Sayre,  New  York;  Samuel  B.  Uugglos,  Esq.,  New  York;  Henry  Barnard, 
LL.  D.,  Hartford;  A.  Bronson  Alcott,  Esq.,  Concord;  Rev.  Frederic  N.  Knappi, 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. ;  Prof.  Daniel  Wilson,  Toronto,  C.  W. ;  Edward  A.  Meredith, 
Esq.,  Quebec,  C.  K. ;  Rev.  Philip  Carpenter,  Montreal,  C.  E. ;  Henry  C.  Carey, 
K^.,  Philadelphia;  Churles  L.  Brace,  N.  Y. 

Addresses  and  Papers  were  received  by  the  President  on  **  7%b 
Objects  of  the  Social  Science  Association;"  .by  Dr.  Hill,  President 
of  Harvard  College,  on  the  "  Problems  of  Education;'*^  by  Mrs. 
Dall,  on  a  "  Library  devoted  to  Social  Science;"  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Pal- 
mer, of  the  State  University  of  Michigan,  on  "  Sanitary  Educa- 
tion;" by  Henry  C.  Carey,  on  "  Our  National  Resources;"  by  F.  B. 
Sanborn,  on  "  Prison  Discipline  in  Europe  and  America  ;"  by  Dr.  I. 
Ray,  Superintendent  of  the  Butler  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  "  7%e 
Isolation  of  the  Insane"  with  the  pi*oject  of  a  Law  for  tlie  Regula- 
tion of  Insane  Asylums  and  Hospitals;  by  W.  P.  Atkinson,  on 
**  The  English  Civil  Service  Examinations;"  by  Charles  L.  Brace,  on 
*^  Sanitary  Legislation  of  England;"  by  Dr.  Edward  JarviSy  on 
"  The  Duration  of  Human  Life" 
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The  Normftl  Schools  of  Prussia,  in  their  general  aims,  and  special 
studies  and  methods,  were  yery  materially  modified  by  the  "  Begulath  " 
of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  issued  in  October,  1854,  the  sub> 
stance  of  which  we  give  below,  in  a  yery  compressed  form,  from  Rey.  11 
Pattison*8  Report  in  1860. 

PRUSSIAN   "REOULATTY"  OF  OCT.   1,   1854. 

1.  School  Manaqehent. — No  systematic  padagogiky  not  even  iu  a  popular 
form,  is  to  be  taught  iu  the  seminary^  but  in  its  place  shall  be  taught  art  of 
school  management,  for  not  more  than  two  hours  per  week.  Tliis  course  may 
contain,  in  the  first  year,  a  simple  picture  of  the  Christian  school  in  its  first  ori- 
gin, and  in  its  relation  to  family,  church  and  state ;  the  most  important  names 
among  the  schoolmen  since  the  Reformation  may  be  pointed  out,  and  their  in- 
fluence in  forming  the  elementary  school  exhibited. 

In  the  second  year,  the  objects  and  the  arrangement  of  the  elementary  school 
may  be  explaiued;  the  proper  principles  of  Christian  instruction  and  diacipline 
exfKJunded. 

In  the  third  year,  the  pupils  may  be  taught  their  duties  as  hereafter  servants 
of  the  state  and  church, — the  means  of  improving  themselves  after  they  leave 
the  seminary, — but  the  greater  part  of  their  time  this  year  will  be  taken  up  with 
preparing  for  the  lessons  in  the  practicing  8chool,  and  in  endeavoring  to  gain  a 
clear  hold  of  the  experiences  they  make  in  the  same.  The  separate  instruction 
of  each  teacher  in  the  seminary  is  the  only  introduction  which  can  bo  given  to 
a  good  method,  where  this  separate  instruction  is  based  on  the  principle  of 
teaching  in  the  seminary  the  same  matter  and  in  the  same  form  as  is  required  in 
the  elementary  school  itself.  Method,  therefore,  will  no  longer  be  tiiught  as  a 
separate  branch,  and  as  a  part  of  "school  management,'  (ftchtUkundt,)  will  be 
only  so  far  introduced  that  the  connection  between  the  various  parts  of  elemen- 
tary teaching  may  be  explained,  and  the  relation  in  which  each  part  stands  to 
the  objects  of  the  school  and  to  the  education  it  is  designed  to  grive. 

Under  the  head  Education  nothing  more  is  necessary  to  be  taught  to  the  ele- 
mentary teacher  than  to  bring  together  and  explain  the  texts  in  Holy  Scripture 
which  touch  on  the  subject;  the  doctrine  of  sin,  of  man's  need  of  a  Saviour,  of 
the  law  of  Divine  Redemption  and  Sanctiflcation,  is  a  p&dagogik  which  requires 
httle  elucidation  from  the  sciences  of  human  nature. 

Under  the  head  School  Education  the  principles  of  discipline  and  teaching 
should  bo  more  minutely  gone  into,  but  these  lessons  should  be  given  in  strict 
connection  with  the  experience  obtained  by  the  scholar  in  the  practicing  schooL 

2.  Reugion. — ^The  religious  instruction  hitherto  given  in  many  seminaries, 
under  the  title  of  "  Christian  Doctrine,"  is  henceforth  to  be  termed  in  the  lesson 
table  "  Catechism."  Its  object  is  to  provide  a  direction  and  a  firm  footing  for  the 
individual  religious  confession  of  the  pupil,  through  a  clear  and  profound  un- 
derstanding of  Grod's  Word,  upon  the  hasns  of  the  evangelical  doctrines,  teaching 
them  through  this  understanding  to  know  themselves,  and  their  relation  to  the 
divine  scheme  for  Salvation,  and  so  laying  the  only  true  foundation  for  their 
whole  Christian  life. 

As  this  instruction  is  not  one  which  the  teacher  has  himself  to  reproduce  in 
the  course  of  his  teaching  in  the  elementary  school,  it  is  therefore  not  subject  to 
the  same  limitations  in  lUl  respects  as  the  other  portions  of  the  seminary  coutmi, 
which  do  occur  again  in  the  elementary  school.  Immediately,  however,  the  re- 
ligious instruction  received  m  tlie  seminary  ought  to  exert  a  powerful  infiuence 
on  the  whole  mental  life  of  the  teacher;  and  it  is  therefore  of  great  importance 
that  sure  and  abiding  results  of  a  Christian  confession,  conformable  with  the 
dogmatic  conceptions  of  the  church,  should  be  attempted.  The  basis  of  this  in- 
struction must  be  of  course  the  symbolical  books  of  the  Evangelical  church,  i.  e., 
the  smaller  catechism  of  Luther,  or  the  Heidelberg  catechism. 

The  exposition  necessary  for  the  understanding  this  catechism  will  no  longer 
be  left  to  the  individual  seminary  teacher;  a  manual  must  bo  employed  for  the 
purpose,  which  shall  contain  all  that  is  necessary  for  a  schoolmaster  to  know. 
By  the  advice  of  the  Evangelical  church  council,  we  hereby  order  that  the 
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"  Barmen  Catechism "  bo  exclusively  used  in  the  Evangelical  seminaricSi  and 
that  the  teacher  be  restricted  to  seeing  that  the  pupils  understand  the  same,  and 
make  it  their  own,  without  himself  adding  anything  further  to  its  substance. 

It  is  further  requisite  that  the  schoolmaster  cherish  a  warm  and  lively  sym- 
pathy with  tlie  church  life  of  the  present  To  this  end  some  knowledge  of  the 
past  is  requisite,  but  no  regular  chronological  course  of  church  history  can  be 
g^ven  in  tlie  seminary.  It  shall  suffice  that  the  pupils  learn  the  most  important 
fitcts  and  names  in  the  method  of  biogmphieal  groups,  especial  reference  being 
had  to  the  Apostolical  period,  to  the  Reformation,  the  present  period,  and  the 
extension  of  the  church  by  missionary  enterprise,  that  the  future  schoolmaster 
may  be  tlius  quahtied  for  a  free  and  disinterested  action  in  the  fields  both  of  tlie 
foreign  and  inner  mission,  the  succor  of  the  poor  and  the  forsaken,  and  other 
charitable  objects.  This  is  an  object  which  can  not  be  attained  so  much  by 
lessons  as  by  lending  appropriate  books,  or  reading  passages  out  of  them,  by 
introducing  the  pupils  to  pructical  participation  in  the  various  mission  enter- 
prises. It  would  be  desirable  that  the  seminaries,  as  such,  should  be  enrolled 
as  members  of  the  mission  unions. 

The  next  point  to  be  attended  to  in  the  religious  instruction  in  the  seminary 
is,  to  bring  this  instruction,  much  more  than  hitherto,  into  immediate  relation  to 
the  religious  instruction  to  be  given  in  the  elementary  school.  To  this  purpose 
there  is  required  a  clear  understanding  of  the  duty  of  the  elementary  school  in 
respect  of  the  religious  instruction  it  is  called  uix)n  to  give. 

First,  it  must  be  firmly  established  that  systematic  treatment  of  Christian 
doctrine,  whether  in  the  way  of  explanation  of  catechism,  or  independent  ex- 
pounding of  dogmas  or  Scripture  texts,  is  not  the  province  of  the  elementary 
teacher,  but  of  the  clergyman.  The  catechism  lesson  in  the  school  is  only  a 
lesson  preparatory  to  the  confirmation  preparation  to  be  p^iven  by  the  pastor, 
and  must  be  restricted  to  bringing  (he  catechinm  in  its  verbal  and  material 
meaning  before  tlie  understanding,  and  inculcating  it  in  the  memory  of  the 
children. 

Secondly,  Scripture  History  must  be  treated  as  the  field  in  which  the  ele- 
mentary school  has  to  solve  the  problem  of  founding  and  extending  the  Chris- 
tian life  of  the  youth  committed  to  its  charge.  It  must  be  pre-supposed  that 
this  instruction  aims  neither  at  moral  applications  nor  at  abstract  dogmatic  in- 
ferences, but  at  leading  the  children  to  the  sure  apprehension  and  the  inward 
and  faithful  appropriation  of  the  facts  of  God's  treatment  of  His  chosen 'people 
and  of  the  whole  human  race,  and  thence  to  deduce  for  them  the  eternal  ideas 
of  the  most  important  divine  and  human  things.  In  this  view,  the  whole  course 
of  the  Biblical  history  must  be  gone  through  with  the  seminarist,  who  shall 
thus  bo  brought  to  an  immediate  and  intuitional  knowledge  of  the  fundamental 
ideas  and  truths,  by  living  in  and  through  each  step  and  each  personal  relation 
of  the  religious  life  under  the  leading  of  God's  Word. 

The  future  schoolmaster  shall  be  required  to  be  able  to  repeat,  without  book, 
each  Scripture  histor)'*  in  the  form  in  Which  it  is  taught  in  the  school.  He  sliall 
be  further  led  to  handle  each  of  these  histories  in  detail,  and  with  due  reference 
to  the  general  objects  of  Scripture  teaching,  in  strict  connection  with  the  order 
of  the  church's  year,  so  that  he  may  know  how  to  establish  a  connection  of  his 
school  with  the  liturgical  Hfe,  and  make  the  children  conscious  participators  in 
the  same.  From  this  time  forth  an  indispensable  condition  of  admission  into 
the  seminary  will  be  an  exact  acquaintance  with  these  histories  as  contained  in 
such  manuals  of  those  of  Zahn,  Preuss,  or  Otto  Schultz,  and  the  ability  to  recite 
them  by  heart. 

Here  follow  specific  directions  for  reading  the  Bible  and  the  gospels  and 
epistles  for  the  year ;  for  learning  texts  and  hymns.  The  section  con- 
cludes thus : — 

Religious  instruction,  conducted  according  to  these  principles,  will  form 
teachers  clearly  aware  of  what  they  have  to  do,  possessing  within  themselves  a 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  word,  doctrine,  and  life  of  the  Evangelic  church; 
it  will  open  to  them  the  entrance  upon  a  God-fearing  life,  in  which  they  may 
find  practical  experience  of  the  course  by  which  God  leads  us  from  sin  to  juati- 
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fioation  by  faith,  which  worketh  bj  love.  To  this  end,  the  whole  life  in  the 
aeminarj  must  be  brought  under  the  discipline  of  the  Word  and  the  Spirit; 
teachers  and  pupils  alike  must  druw  fh>m  the  fountain  of  grace,  and  the  com- 
munity must  exhibit  a  pattern  of  common  Christian  life. 

3.  Lanquaoe. — ^The  fUture  teacher  is  sufficiently  qualified  to  instruct  in 
langruage  and  reading  in  the  elementary  school,  when  he  knows  how  to  handle 
rightly  the  spelling  and  reading:  book.  The  seminaries  hitherto  have  too  much 
neglected  to  teach  a  simple  method  of  learning  to  read.  Consequently,  years 
have  been  spent  in  acquiring,  perhaps  very  imperfectly,  what  might  be  attained 
in  months,  viz.,  the  mechanical  power  of  reading.  To  qualify  the  schoolmaster 
in  this  branch,  neither  theoretical  instruction  nor  yet  practice  in  the  model 
school  will  alone  suffice ;  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  the  seminarist  in  the 
lowest  class  through  a  course  of  practical  lessons  in  all  the  details  of  teaching 
to  read,  which  practice  must  be  continued  till  the  right  method  has  been  thor- 
oughly mastered  by  each  pupil. 

Again,  in  the  use  of  the  reading  book,  it  is  not  enough  to  instruct  the  semi- 
narist generally  in  the  mode  of  interpreting ;  each  portion  and  paj>sage  of  the 
reading  book,  authoritatively  introduced  into  the  schools  of  the  province,  must 
be  gone  through  in  the  way  in  which  it  has  to  be  by  them  afterwards  treated 
in  the  elementary  school 

In  connection  with  the  reading  book  the  pupils  must  be  introduced  to 
Oermnn  grammar,  keeping  in  view  always,  that  this  is  a  subject  which  they 
will  not  have  to  teach  again  in  the  school. 

This  is  the  reading  course  for  the  third  class.  In  the  two  upper  classes  the 
oJQJect  of  this  branch  of  instruction  is,  starting  from  the  knowledge  acquired  in 
the  lower  class,  to  introduce  the  pupil  to  so  much  of  the  contents  of  the  lan- 
guage as  is  necessary  for  the  level  of  culture,  proper  for  an  elementary  teacher, 
and  for  life  among  the  people.  To  acquire  a  good  and  correct  intonation  the 
best  method  is,  to  penetrate  the  sense  of  what  is  read.  The  ability  to  read 
difficult  passages  well  forms  a  tolerably  correct  measure  for  judging  the  amount 
of  formal  education  possessed  by  the  seminarist  Wackemagcl*s  reading  book 
may  be  taken,  and  a  selection  of  pieces  in  prose  and  verso  made  from  it,  as- 
cending from  the  easy  to  the  more  difficult,  and  as  to  their  substance  bearing 
on  the  arrangement  of  the  other  parts  of  the  pupils'  course.  Tho$«o  passages 
must  be  worked  over  till  they  are  thoroughly  understood,  and  have  becomo  the 
learner's  own  property.  Teacher  and  pupil  have  here  the  fittest  opportunity 
to  apply  the  art  of  concentration  of  teaching.  Within  the  limits  of  tliese  pas- 
sages must  be  acquired  the  power  of  understanding  and  using  his  own  language 
so  fur  as  it  is  requisite  for  the  elementary  master,  without  any  theoretical  les- 
sons of  etymology,  prosody,  lexicology,  Ac.  The  remaining  contents  of  the 
reading  book  may  be  afterwards  read  in  a  more  cursory  way,  without,  how- 
ever, neglecting  to  understand  what  is  read,  or  to  practice  the  reproduction  of 
that  which  has  been  read. 

The  written  exercises  for  the  lower  ahd  middle  class  must  bo  set  in  con- 
nection with  the  reading  lesson ;  but  in  the  upper  class  they  may  con.(;ist  in  in- 
dependent reproduction  of  single  parts  out  of  other  parts  of  the  course,  or  in 
consideration  of  questions  which  concern  the  profession  of  teacher.  Here  also 
the  pupil  should  learn  the  written  forms  of  office  and  business  which  he  may 
have  aflerwards  occasion  for. 

The  students  of  each  year  must  have  a  course  of  private  reading  pointed  out 
to  them,  of  which  they  shall  be  called  on  from  time  to  time  to  give  an  accoimt 
to  the  teacher.  In  the  choice  of  books  for  this  purpose,  regard  must  be  had, 
not  merely  to  the  student's  own  culture,  but  to  the  influence  which  ho  may 
hereafter  exercise,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  school,  upon  the  character  and  mor- 
als of  the  people.  Accordingly,  the  so-called  classical  literature  (of  Germany) 
must  be  prohibited  from  forming  any  part  of  this  private  course,  and  nothing 
mi]st  be  admitted  into  it  but  what  has  a  tendency  to  promote  church  life. 

Here  follows  a  list  of  permissible  books. 

4.  History  ash)  GEOORAPnT. — ^Both  these  branches  shall  start  fVom  a  com- 
mon point ;  that  of  our  own  country.  General  history  is  useless  in  the  semi- 
nary, and  the  instruction  shall  be  confined  to  German  histoxy,  with  especial 
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regard  to  that  of  Prussia  and  the  history  of  the  province.  It  nmat  be  consiclered 
one  of  the  first  duties  of  the  school  teacher  to  inculcate  in  the  rising  generatioii 
a  knowledge  of  the  patriotic  traditions  and  characters  of  the  past  and  preBent, 
along  with  respect  and  love  to  the  reigning  family.  This  patriotic  species  of 
liistory  should  be  brought  into  connection  with  the  life  of  the  people,  and  their 
mode  of  thinking,  for  which  purpose  the  days  of  patriotic  commemoration  are 
to  be  put  prominently  forward,  and  employed  as  points  of  departure.  The  stu- 
dent should  learn  the  best  specimens  of  popular  poetry ;  both  the  words  and 
tune;  thus  making  their  instruction,  both  in  language  and  music,  serviceable 
to  that  of  patriotic  history.  The  custom  already  adopted  in  some  seminaries, 
of  having  special  celebrations  of  memorial  days  for  events  in  our  national  or 
ecclesiastical  year,  which  are  not  already  adopted  into  the  church  year,  is 
hereby  recommended  for  general  imitation.  The  following  days  might  be  so 
distinguished:*  18th  January,  18th  February,  18th  and  25th  June,  3d  August, 
16th,  18th,  31  at  October,  and  10th  November,  leaving  other  days  for  particular 

grovincial  commemorations  to  be  added.     The  commemoration  may  fitly  consist 
I  the  execution  of  appropriate  music ;  on  the  church  days  chaunting ;  adding 
explanations  of  the  respective  events  commemorated. 

As  the  instruction  in  history  is  confined  to  the  two  upper  classes,  so  the  in- 
struction in  geography  shall  be  confined  to  the  two  lower  classes. 

Then  follows  the  programme  of  the  geographical  course. 

6.  Knowledge  op  Nature. — Natural  history  shall  be  taught  in  the  first  and 
second  years'  classes  two  hours  per  week ;  not  in  a  strictly  scientific  way,  or 
adopting  any  classification.  The  principal  indigenous  plants  and  animals  shril 
be  brought  before  the  pupils  and  described  to  them.  In  botany  a  fotmdation 
for  further  future  study  shall  be  laid.  They  shall  be  taught  to  distinguish  the 
principal  native  minerals  and  rocks.  A  popular  description  of  the  human  body 
shall  be  given.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  a  necessary  condition  of 
this  instruction  is  a  religious  disposition  and  tendency.  The  pupils  ought  to 
acquire  a  love  for  nature  and  natural  occupations.  A  practical  direction,  too, 
may  be  given  to  this  branch  of  instruction  by  constant  reference  to  gardening, 
agriculture,  industry  and  trade.  In  the  third  year  the  students  may  advance 
to  natural  philosophy,  which  shall  always  be  treated  in  an  experimental  way, 
without  mathematical  formulae ;  the  common  instruments,  machines,  and  me- 
chanical powers  mny  be  explained  to  them,  with  the  phenomena  of  heat,  elec- 
tricity and  magnetism. 

6.  Ahtthmetic  and  Geometrt. — The  latter  is  limited  to  acquaintance  with 
the  principal  geometrical  figures,  plane  and  solid,  their  properties  and  modes  of 
measuring  them,  without  any  scientific  method  or  calculus.  Arithmetical  op- 
erations, with  three  places  of  figures,  are  to  be  practiced  as  in  the  elementary 
school,  as  follows:  In  ciphering,  the  practical  end  of  the  people's  school  van- 
ishes, on  the  one  hand,  all  the  le8>»on^in  the  theory  of  number  which  were  for- 
merly given,  and,  on  the  other,  avoids  with  equal  care  the  working  of  problems 
by  the  mechanical  methods  of  multiplication  table.  Mental  arithmetic,  not  per- 
mitted as  a  separate  exercise,  as  a  useless  fatigue  of  brain,  is  used  to  correct  the 
mechanism  of  tlie  slate,  and  is  restricted  to  the  system  of  enumeration  as  distinct 
from  that  of  notation.  Setting  sums  to  work  in  abstract  number  is  to  be  done 
as  little  as  possible;  in  the  lower  class  altogether  avoided.  The  examples 
should  bo  always  in  concrete  number.  This  latter  rule  is  deduced  from  the 
principle  of  concentration  of  teaching,  which  is  further  carried  through  in  the 
requirements,  that  the  four  operations  shall  not  be  taught  as  separate  processes, 
each  governed  by  its  separate  rule,  but  in  their  mutual  connection;  nor  fractions 
b©  made  a  distinct  branch.  The  true  division  which  is  to  separate  the  lower 
from  the  upper  class  in  arithmetic,  is  the  magnitude  of  the  quantities  dealt  with. 
Thus  a  child  is  carried  through  all  the  operations,  fractional  and  unitarian,  in 
the  tens  before  it  advances  to  the  hundreds,  and  so  on.  Geometry,  a  favorite 
subject  with  the  old  masters,  is  not  now  admitted  into  the  one-class  school, 

*  it  mny  be  neceakary  to  state  the  erenti  for  which  these  days  are  famous :  ]8ih  January,  1701, 
Prussia  become  a  kingdom  :  18th  February,  1546,  Luther  diet) ;  18th  June.  1815,  Battle  of  Belle 
Alliance;  3d  Aufruiit.  1770,  Frederick  William  111.  bom;  15th  October,  1795,  Kin^'a  Birthday; 
lt)th  October,  1813,  Battle  of  Leipzig ;  31st  October,  1517,  Reformatiou ;  10th  November,  1483, 
Lather  born. 
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tiioogh  we  find  it  sometimes  taught  in  the  upper  dasMS  of  a  six-daas  school  in 
connectioa  with  designing. 

For  leave  to  go  into  the  higher  parts  of  arithmetic,  proportion,  dedmals,  ex* 
traction  of  roots,  not  for  application  in  the  school,  but  for  their  own  improre- 
ment,  application  may  be  made  to  the  provincial  govenmient 

7.  Wbitino  is  to  be  taagfat  with  an  especial  view  to  acquiring  a  plain  and 
flowing  hand,  and,  secondly,  to  leammg  how  to  set  dear  copies  of  single  letters 
and  stit>kes  in  proper  succession  for  the  sdiooL  The  copies  executed  by  the 
pupils  are  to  be  at  once  ezerctees  in  calig^phj  and  an  intellectual  discipline. 
The  method  of  teaching  to  write  is  to  be  learnt  along  with  the  practice  In 
writing. 

8.  Drawtko  in  the  Seminaiy  must  not  go  bejond  introductory  lessons  in  the 
linear  representation  of  simple  objecta 

9.  Music  is  cultivated  in  the  seminary  for  moral  and  church  objects.  The 
art  is  never  to  be  regarded  as  its  own  end.  The  field  of  instruction  here  is  one 
of  deep  and  earnest  moral  purpose ;  in  great  measure  a  sacred  purpose.  The 
seminary  has  to  form,  not  only  the  teacher  of  singing  for  the  school,  but  the  or> 
ganist  and  the  precentor  for  the  church. 

10.  GTHNAsna  11.  Gardrniko. — Instruction  in  gardening,  cultivation  of 
fruit-trees,  silk«  Aa,  shall  be  given,  or  some  part  of  it,  in  every  semmary ;  bal 
local  opportunities  will  determine  their  character. 

The  above  is  the  substance,  very  greatly  compressed,  of  t  document 
even  more  than  usually  involved  in  vague  and  abstract  language.  It  r^ 
latcs  only  to  the  three  years*  course  in  the  seminary,  and  one  of  its  main 
objects  is  to  restrict  the  variety  and  ambitiousness  of  the  previous  ava- 
tem.  How  iSu*  even  the  limited  course  here  prescribed  can  be  earned 
out,  depends  necessarily  on  how  far  the  young  men,<  at  their  admission  to 
the  seminary,  are  qualified  to  commence  the  course  here  described.  As 
I  have  already  said,  the  greater  part  of  them  come  so  raw  and  unculti- 
vated, that  they  require  the  greater  part  of  the  first  year  to  make  them 
fit  to  begin  their  training.  On  every  side  in  Prussia  are  heard  complatntl 
of  the  want  of  preparation  on  tiie  part  of  the  prdparanderty  as  they  are 
called,  before  their  entry  at  the  semhiary.  Yet  these  youths  have  all 
had  the  advantages  of  the  elementary  school,  generally  a  six-class  school, 
up  to  fourteen,  and  have  since  that  time  been  professing  to  prepare 
themselves  specially  for  entrance  at  the  seminary.  As  they  can  not  en- 
ter the  seminary  till  ciehteen,  (in  Prussia,)  and  as  the  seminary  profeaaes 
to  make  very  little  addition  to  the  matters  taught  in  the  elementary 
school,  but  mainly  to  practice  and  fix  what  has  been  there  learnt,  it  murt 
excite  our  wonder,  what  have  these  youths  been  doing  in  the  interval 
between  leaving  school  and  applying  for  admission  at  the  seminary,  that 
thcv  come  so  ill  prepared? 

The  principle  which  appears  to  govern  that  reform  of  the  North  Qer« 
man  seminaries,  which  has  been  accomplished  in  the  last  eieht  years,  or 
is  still  in  progress,  may  be  best  described  by  its  contrast  to  mat  which  it 
has  supplanted.  The  aim  of  the  seminaries  in  the  last  generation  was 
less  to  train  the  future  schoolmaster  for  the  technical  work  of  teaching 
children  of  from  dght  to  fourteen  to  r^d,  write  and  cipher,  than  to  give 
him  a  complete  mental  culture.  The  old  seminary  was  a  university  on  a 
small  scale,  and  confined  to  a  particular  (acuity  its  science  of  pddagogih 
It  had  some  of  the  excellencies,  and  many  of  the  defects,  of  the  German 
university ;  it  had  its  elevated,  universal,  super-professional  aim,  and 
breadth  of  culture ;  it  had  also  its  defects  of  method ;  its  frittering  of  the 
matters  taught  into  so  many  abstract  branches,  erected  into  sciences,  and 
theoretically  lectured  upon,  not  taught  The  old  seminary  teacher  was 
a  professor,  who  gave  his  courses  of  logic,  Pddagogih^  Didactih^  Me- 
thodih,  anthropology  or  psychology.  The  seminarists  were  students  who 
sat  listeninj^  to  these  lofly  harangues,  and  writing  out  their  U^ften  fh>m 
them.    A  few  among  them  caught  from  him  a  love  of  knowledge,  and  an 
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undefined  ambition  for  intellectual  self-development;  meanwhile,  the 
p;reat  mass  of  them  comprehended  little  of  all  they  heard,  and  went  away 
m  ignorance  of  the  rudiments,  while  the  technical  qualifications  for  their 
future  vocation  were  neglected  by  all.  A  master  so  turned  out  into  life 
was  not  only  not  qualified,  he  was  positively  unfitted,  for  his  duties.  He 
found  himself,  with  an  unsatisfied  intellectual  craving,  condemned  to  an 
inferior  social  position,  to  a  starving  salary,  without  prospect  of  promo- 
tion, and  bound  to  a  labor  which  he  despised.  Even  if  he  liked  teach- 
ing, his  wish  was  to  teach  as  he  had  been  taught,  and  he  began  to  lecture 
his  children  on  natural  science,  on  astronomy,  on  history  or  theology,  or 
on  the  beauties  of  Schiller,  according  to  his  taste.  II is  dissatisfaction 
with  his  own  lot  in  life  begot  a  political  discontent  Though  he  dared 
not  utter  this,  he  felt  it  keenly.  The  agitations  of  ia48-0  were  a 
"schoolmasters*  revolution."  It  is  not  necessary  to  inquire  here  if  this 
be  true  or  not ;  it  is  sufficient  that  such  a  belief  is  generally  entertained, 
at  least  among  the  governments,  and  the  classes  connected  with  them. 
The  reaction  against  the  old  system  was  rapid  in  proportion  to  the  im- 
minence of  the  danger.  This  reaction  was  partly  one  of  purely  educa- 
tional theory,  partly  one  of  political  alarm.  A  sounder  educational  opin- 
ion proscribed  at  once  the  aim  and  the  method  hitherto  pursued.  The 
.  proper  aim  of  the  seminary  was  perceived  to  be,  not  to  educate  its  pupils 
as  men,  but  to  train  them  as  schoolmasters.  The  forming  and  develop- 
ment of  the  understanding  were  here  entirely  out  of  place.  The  whole 
scientific  furniture  of  the  old  seminary  was  turned  out  of  doors.  Pdda- 
gogilc^  name  and  thing,  were  banished,  and  at  most,  the  practical  man- 
agement of  a  school  (Schulkunde)  was  retained  as  a  subject  of  lessons  for 
one  hour  per  week.  Physics,  the  favorite  branch  of  the  old  teachers, 
were  to  cease  as  science,  and  their  place  taken  by  Meimathskund^^  or  ob^ 
servation  of  the  phenomena  of  our  own  neighborhood.  The  vague  and 
aimless  **  history,"  upon  which  so  much  time  had  been  hitherto  wasted, 
was  supplanted  by  the  more  manageable  ^^  history  of  our  fatherland,*'  i.  0., 
of  Prussia  in  Prussian  seminaries,  of  Saxony  m  the  Saxon,  &c.  The 
"  so-called  classical  literature "  of  Germany  was  absolutely  prohibited, 
even  for  private  reading,  and  in  its  place  a  select  library,  chiefly  compi- 
lations of  modem  writers,  was  ordered  for  the  seminary.  Finally,  learn- 
ing by  rote  was  to  take  the.  place  of  the  formal  exercise  of  the  under- 
standing ;  and  instead  of  knowledge,  the  object  proposed  to  the  student 
was  the  acquisition  of  the  techm'cal  fkcilities  which  the  children  were  to 
learn  from  him. 

These  were  the  educational  principles  of  the  reform :  of  the  political 
principles  involved  it  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  speak.  It  is  as  much 
in  the  interest  of  the  schoolmasters  themselves  as  in  that  of  the  existing 
social  order,  that  they  should  have  learnt  to  know  their  own  place  in  it 
The  spirit  of  independence,  self-reliance  and  intellectual  ambition  which 
the  old  seminary  fostered,  made  them  not  only  dangerous  to  church  and 
state,  but  unhappy  in  their  confined  sphere  of  life.  The  young  teachers 
whom  the  seminaries  are  now  turning  out,  as  far  as  I  have  had  opportu- 
nities of  observing  them,  are  of  a  very  different  temper.  The  official  re- 
Sorts  from  all  the  departments  concur  in  stating,  in  the  words  of  that  of 
[erseberg,  (March,  1858,)  that  "the  former  eagerness  for  emancipation 
on  the  part  of  the  teachers  had  disappeared."  The  older  teachers,  if 
they  retain  the  feeling,  find  it  necessary  to  conceal  it  A  spirit  of  sub- 
ordination, of  contentment  with  their  lot,  and  acquiescence  in  church 
authority,  is  now  prevalent  His  energy  has  perhaps  gone  with  it,  but 
at  any  rate  his  restlessness  has  disappeared. 

This  result  has  not  been  attained  exclusively  by  repressive  measures. 
Within  the  last  few  years  great  efforts  have  been  made  to  improve  the 
salaries  of  the  teachers. 
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L   NEW  ENGLAND  ACADEMIES  AND  CUSSICAL  SCHOOLS. 

BT  KIT.  CBAKUa  ■AKMOWD,  A.  ■., 

Principal  of  Aoademy,  Moofon,  Hut. 


Rbcbnt  events  have  directed  attention  to  that  class  of  schools 
known  as  Academies  and  suggested  the  importance  of  studying 
their  history  as  related  to  classical  and  what  is  called  higher  En- 
glish education.  The  erection  and  dedication  of  a  splendid  edifice 
for  the  use  of  Phillips  Academy  at  Andover  reminds  us  of  the  long 
continued  usefulness  of  that  institution  as  a  classical  school. 
Within  a  few  years  the  biography  of  the  founder  of  that  institution, 
Judge  Phillips,  has  been  written  by  the  Rev.  John  L.  Taylor,  a 
work  of  the  greatest  value  in  the  help  it  gives  to  those  who  wish  to 
understand  the  motives  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Acad- 
emies at  Andover  and  Exeter. 

The  history  of  Leicester  Academy  by  Ex-Governor  Washburn, 
now  Professor  of  Law  in  Harvard  College,  is  a  most  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  history  of  the  classical  schools  of  New  England. 
The  address  of  Profl  Cleveland  at  the  Centennial  Celebration  of 
Dummer  Academy,  recently  published,  suggests  the  antiquity  of 
some  of  the  oldest  and  best  of  New  England  Academies,  while  it  is 
a  most  worthy  tribute  to  the  patrons  and  teachers  of  sound  learning 
in  former  days. 

The  Academies  of  this  country  belong  to  that  grade  of  schools 
often  called  in  Europe  by  the  general  term,  middle  schools.  On 
the  Continent  they  are  often  called  gymnasia,  or  classical  drill 
schools,  where  boys  are  prepared  for  the  Universities.  In  England 
they  are  called  "the  Great  Public  Schools,"  as  Harrow,  Rugby, 
Eton,  and  Westminster.  Those  of  less  note  are  called  simply 
grammar  schools,  which  is  their  most  ancient  appellation.  In 
Scotland  they  are  called  grammar  schools  and  sometimes  high 
schools,  of  which  the  High  School  at  Edinburgh  is  one  of  the  best, 
having  been  founded  as  early  at  least  as  1519;  since  we  have  from 
that  year  continuous  references  to  the  High  School  in  the  records 
of  the  town  council*     Stevens,  in  his  History  of  the  Edinburgh 

^  1519,  April  11.    TIm  qahilk  day,  piavMt  b«iUi«  ud  eoQMftll  itatotk  and  oidanis,  for  retMNi- 
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High  School,  says  that  "Scotland  had  schools  in  her  principal 
towns  so  early  as  the  twelfth  century." 

The  "  grammar  schools "  first  established  in  the  Massaehnsettay 
Connecticut,  and  New  Haven  colonies,  were  evidently  modeled,  as 
near  as  possible,  after  the  grammar  or  public  schools  of  England, 
with  which  the  founders  of  the  colonies  were  perfectly  familiar,  in- 
asmuch as  they  had  been  educated  in  them  as  well  as  in  the  English 
Universities,  of  which  many  of  them  were  distinguished  graduates. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  very  particularly  on  the  "  Public  or 
Foundation  Schools  of  England,"  which  served  as  the  model  of  the 
first  classical  schools  of  this  country,  since  they  have  already  been 
the  subject  of  articles  *  in  this  Journal. 

In  their  attempts  to  transplant  the  English  system  of  grammar 
schools  as  a  part  of  their  earliest  institutions,  our  fathers  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  their  efforts  to  give  them  the  endowments,  which  had  been 
the  ground  of  their  inherent  vitality  in  the  fatherland,  and  caused 
them  to  be,  for  ages  before  America  was  discovered,  what  they 
have  been  truly  called,  "  the  most  English  institutions  of  England." 

The  Puritans  were  too  poor  to  endow  their  institutions,  even 
their  first  college,  with  other  than  a  most  meager  foundation. 
They  have  left  on  record  their  ideals  of  what  they  attempted  in 
their  great  enterprise  of  founding  a  new  commonwealth,  and  among 
them  all  none  is  of  greater  interest  than  what  they  themselves  called 
their  first  essays  to  establish  colleges  and  classical  schools. 

Unable  at  first  to  plant  a  college,  they  did  the  next  best  thing 
possible.  "A  general  court  held  at  Boston  f  advanced  a  small  sum^ 
(and  it  was  a  day  of  small  things,)  namely,  four  hundred  pounds, 
by  way  of  essay  towards  the  building  of  something  to  begin  a  col- 
lege." In  this  "  something,"  before  it  became  a  college,  the  noto- 
rious Nathaniel  Eaton  was  master,  whom  Mather  berates  as  "a 
blade  who  marvelously  deceived  the  expectations  of  good  men  con- 
cerning him."  Yet  "  he  was  a  rare  scholar  himself  and  made  many 
more  such ;  but  their  education  truly  was  in  the  school  of  Tyrannus." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  "grammar  schools"  at  Boston,  Dor- 
chester, Cambridge,  New  Haven,  Salem,  Hartford,  and  a  few  other 
places,  were  in  the  first  generation  good  schools.  Mather  has 
given  us  their  course  of  study  for  boys  in  training  for  "  ye  universi- 
tie."     "  When  scholars  had  so  far  profited  at  the  grammar  schools 

atwl  cauais,  that  na  maner  of  nychtbourii  nor  indwellcn  within  this  hurt,  put  thair  bairiaia  till  9Uf 
partieulare  scule  within  thii  toun,  but  to  the  principale  graroer  »cule.  1531,  March  19.  Maistar 
Adam  Melvil  of  the  hie  acule  obliit  him  to  mak  the  bairn ja  perfyte  f  raroariarii  within  Uiiia 
(See  Stevens*  History  of  High  School  of  Edinburgh.) 

•  Baa  VoL  VUL,  p.  SS7;  XV.,  p.  61-117,       t  MatWr*t  21a«naUa,  Book,  IV.,  ateiiw 4. 
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that  they  could  read  any  classical  author  into  English  and  readily 
make  and  speak  true  Latin,  and  write  it  in  verse  as  well  as  in  prose, 
and  perfectly  decline  the  paradigms  of  nouns  and  verbs  in  the  Greek 
tongue,  they  were  judged  capable  of  admission  to  Harvard  College."* 
This  standard  of  *'  admission ''  speaks  well  for  the  early  scholarship 
of  the  college  as  well  as  of  its  preparatory  schools.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  standard  of  classical  attidnments,  on  the  whole, 
was  not  higher  then  at  Harvard  than  it  has  been  in  any  American 
college  since. 

It  is  certain  that  good  scholars  of  that  day  could  both  make  and 
speak  *'  true  Latin/*  the  language  which  learned  men  of  the  time 
used  with  the  ease  and  fluency  of  their  own  vernacular.  The  first 
civilians  and  ministers  of  New  England,  the  Winthrops  and  Wins- 
low,  Robinson,  Cotton,  Ward,  Rogers,  and  Chauncey,  were  excellent 
scholars  and  some  of  them  authors  of  distinguished  repute.  Nor- 
ton, Shephard,  Eliot,  and  Symmcs,  were  graduates  of  Cambridge, 
and  Davenport  of  Oxford ;  and  most  of  them  were  the  contempora- 
ries of  John  Milton,  the  great  classic  scholar  of  his  own  century 
and  the  great  poet  of  all  the  centuries.  At  no  period  before  or 
since,  in  the  history  of  English  literature,  were  the  ancient  classics 
more  eagerly  or  extensively  studied  than  in  the  days  of  the  Puritan 
emigration  to  America.  The  great  questions  of  controversy  in  ec- 
clesiastical and  civil  affairs  were  discussed  by  the  master-minds  of 
the  time  in  the  Latin  tongue,  as  for  instance  the  conflict  of  Milton 
with  Salmasius, 

In  llberty^s  defense,  a  noble  task, 

Of  which  all  Europe  rang  from  mde  to  side. 

Those  great  men  wrote  in  Latin,  not  for  a  few  scholars  only  bnt 
that  all  the  thinking,  well  educated  men  of  the  world  might  read 
and  understand. 

In  the  great  strifes  of  the  first  and  second  English  revolution,  no 
class  of  men  in  Christendom  were  more  interested  than  were  the 
early  colonists  of  New  England.  When  we  read,  then,  of  their 
anxious  fears,  lest  the  learning,  which  the  first  generation  of  scholars 
brought  with  them  to  these  shores,  should  be  buried  with  them  in 
their  own  graves,  we  may  better  understand  what  that  learning  was 
they  prized  so  much,  when  we  know  the  uses  to  which  it  was  ap- 
plied in  their  own  times,  and  why  they  deemed  it  so  essential  that 
that  same  learning  should  live  after  them  in  all  ages  of  the  future. 

The  dread  of  the  early  Puritans  as  to  the  decline  of  learning  in 
the  colonies  came  near  to  actual  realization,  notwithstanding  their 

•  Mtflwr^  Migntlis,  VoL  Sd,  Book  IV.  4. 
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earnest  attempts  to  prevent  this  calamity.  For  nearly  three  gener- 
ations one  college  only  could  be  sustained,  and  this  was  chiefly 
through  the  legacy  of  the  Rev.  John  Harvard,  who  died  soon  after 
his  arrival  from  England,  where  he  had  not  long  before  graduated 
at  Emanuel  College  in  Cambridge.  When  Yale  was  founded  in 
1700  its  chief  benefactor  was  Gov.  Yale,  who  was  a  resident  of 
London  and  acquired  his  fortune  in  India  during  his  administration 
as  Governor  of  the  East  India  Company.  So,  too,  when  Dartmouth 
was  founded  near  the  era  of  the  Revolution  its  chief  patron  was  an 
English  nobleman.  If,  then,  the  colleges  of  the  colonial  period  of 
our  history  were  able  to  live  only  by  benefactions  which  came 
chiefly  from  a  foreign  land,  how  could  it  be  expected  that  the 
grammar  schools  could  retain  the  rank  they  might  have  had  under 
Mast<^r  Cheever  and  other  teachers  of  the  first  generation  I 

Perhaps  no  greater  efforts  were  made  to  sustain  a  good  "  gram- 
mar school "  or  "  free "  school,  in  which  "  Latin,  Greek,  and  He- 
brew "  were  taught  so  as  to  fit  young  men  for  "  ye  universitie,** 
than  in  the  colony  of  New  Haven,  which,  in  point  of  wealth,  was 
equal  at  least  to  any  other  in  New  England.  Rev.  John  Davenport, 
minister  of  New  Haven,  "  the  prince  of  preachers  and  fit  to  be  a 
preacher  to  princes,"  was  unremitting  in  his  labors  to  establish  **  a 
free"  school,  for  the  support  of  which  "the  town  paid  twenty 
pounds  a  year  to  Mr.  Ezekiel  Cheever  for  two  or  three  years  at 
first,  but  in  August,  1644,  it  was  enlarged  to  thirty  pounds  a  year 
and  so  continueth."  Master  Cheever  was  one  of  the  first  emigrants 
to  New  Haven,  where  he  began  his  long  service  as  a  grammar 
school  teacher  in  1638,  in  which  he  continued  for  nearly  seventy 
years,  ending  his  career  as  the  master  of  the  Latin  School  in  Bos- 
ton, where  he  died  in  1708.  He  used  his  own  "Latin  Accidence" 
for  successive  generations,  and  long  after  his  death  it  was  the  only 
"  text-book  "  for  Latin  beginners  in  New  England.* 

When  Master  Cheever  left  New  Haven  in  1 649  to  go  to  Ipswich, 
the  grammar  school  declined  and  although  every  effort  was  made 
to  retrieve  its  fortunes,  it  never  regained  its  earliest  renown  under 
its  first  and  most  famous  teacher. 

Not  long  afterwards  Mr.  Davenport  tried  "  to  settle  at  New  Ha- 
ven a  small  colledg  such  as  the  day  of  small  things  will  permitt," 
but  for  that  measure  the  fulhiess  of  time  had  not  yet  come.  Ha\dng 
urged  in  vain  the  leading  towns  of  the  colony  to  maintain  each  a 
grammar  school  of  their  own,  he  then  planned  "  a  colony  school " 
for  the  entire  jurisdiction.  But  this,  after  two  years,  was  "liud 
down"  and  never  taken  up  again. 

*  Cheever  atid  the  Early  &'.e«  (jrainiiinr  ^IcjiOuU  of  New  Lii^lanJ,  I,  ?97:  XVI,  103. 
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It  was  at  this  time  of  greatest  discouragement  that  the  donations 
of  Governor  Hopkins  were  made  for  the  endowment  of  classical 
schools  in  Hartford,  New  Haven,  Hadley,  and  Cambridge.  No 
benefaction  for  a  good  cause  was  ever  more  opportunely  given. 
The  "  true  intent "  of  his  legacy  was  well  expressed  in  the  words 
of  his  will  "  to  give  encouragement  in  those  foreign  plantations  for 
the  breeding  up  of  hopeful  youths,  both  at  the  grammar  school  and 
college,  for  the  public  service  of  the  country  in  future  times."  It 
was  well  that  the  avails  of  the  Hopkins'  donations  accrued  chiefly 
to  the  benefit  of  the  grammar  schools,  which  received  his  endow- 
ments. It  thus  became  possible  for  a  classic  school,  formed 
after  the  English  grammar  school,  to  be  planted  on  American 
soil  and  to  take  deep  root,  nourished,  as  the  English  schools 
were,  with  ample  endowments,  and  to  bear  fruit  perennially  to  the 
latest  generations.  Whatever  fate  might  befall  the  grammar 
schools  of  other  towns  planted  by  the  Puritans,  it  was  a  consolation 
to  Davenport  and  his  fellow-trustees  of  the  Hopkins'  endowments, 
that  one  school,  at  least,  in  each  of  the  leading  colonies,  could  be 
maintained,  in  which  "  the  three  languages,  Lattine,  Greeke,  and 
Hebrew,  might  be  taught  soe  far  as  was  necessary  to  prepare  youth 
for  col  ledge."  Though  the  Hopkins'  donations  made  it  possible  to 
establish  grammar  schools  at  a  few  important  localities,  yet  classic 
culture  did  not  readily  thrive,  and  those  precious  funds  were  in 
danger  of  perversion  even  in  New  Haven,  under  the  trusteeship  of 
Davenport,  who  was  the  only  man  that  could  hav£  saved  them. 
For  the  people  were  so  poor  even  in  that  colony,  which  was  more 
wealthy  than  the  others,  and  the  public  mind  was  so  distracted  by 
the  political  questions  resulting  in  the  union  of  New  Haven  Colony 
with  Connecticut,  that  but  little  attention  was  given  to  the  interests 
of  education  for  the  time.  Hence,  public  sentiment  at  first  toler- 
ated the  use  of  the  funds  for  an  English  school.  Indeed,  teachers 
of  the  classics  were  so  scarce  that  no  fit  master  could  be  found  ex- 
cept for  an  English  school  and  hardly  for  that.  **  The  fittest  that 
could  be  found  was  George  Pardee,  who  was  willing  to  do  what  he 
was  able,  but  told  the  town  frankly  that  he  had  lost  much  of  what 
learning  he  formerly  attained."  He  however  "  undertook  to  teach 
Englishe  and  to  carry  on  the  scholars  in  Lattine  as  far  as  he  could ; 
also  to  learn  them  to  write."  It  was  then  that  Mr.  Davenport  per- 
formed "  one  of  the  last  and  roost  useful  public  services "  to  the 
town  of  New  Haven,  by  protesting,  as  he  was  required  to  do  ac- 
cording to  the  ''  will  of  the  dead,"  against  the  longer  misapplication 
of  the  avails  of  the  Hopkins'  fund  contrary  to  the  intent  of  the 
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donor,  and  declared  it  to  be  his  purpose  to  transfer  the  fund  to 
some  other  town  if  the  use  of  it  was  not  made  for  a  proper  gram- 
mar school.  This  intimidation  had  the  desired  effect ;  and  as  soon 
as  possible  the  school  was  established  according  to  the  true  intent 
of  its  founder.  **The  advantage  of  this  single  effort  in  fevor  of 
liberal  education,"  says  Prof.  Kingsley,*  "  can  not  be  easily  esti- 
mated." One  of  its  results  was  the  great  number  of  young  men 
sent  to  Harvard  College  from  the  single  town  of  New  Haven,  being 
one  in  thirty  of  all  the  graduates  of  that  college  prior  to  1 700,  and 
that,  too,  from  a  town  not  having  more  than  five  hundred  inhabitants 
at  any  time  during  that  period. 

The  endowments  at  Hartford  and  Hadley  were  far  less  fortunate. 
The  people  of  those  towns  used  those  funds  for  a  long  period  to 
maintain  schools  of  no  higher  grade  than  a  common  English  schooL 
"The  Hopkins  School  at  Hartford  seems  to  have  been  the  only 
pnblic  school  of  any  sort  for  the  first  century  of  its  existence."! 
In  1797  the  town  of  Hartford  sought  a  charter  of  incorporation  and 
surrendered  its  control  of  the  Hopkins'  fund  to  a  self-perpetuative 
board  of  trustees,  under  whose  management  the  funds  were  greatly 
increased  and  a  classical  school  of  a  high  order  was  maintained  on 
the  ancient  foundation  according  to  the  will  of  the  donor.  So,  too, 
the  Hadley  Grammar  School  became  an  Academy  after  the  town 
had  controlled  and  perverted  the  use  of  the  Hopkins'  fund  from 
1669  to  1816.  Under  the  new  organization  a  contest  soon  arose 
between  the  town  and  the  Academy,  which  at  last  was  decided  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts  in  1833,  when  Judge  Shaw 
held  that  the  devise  of  Gov.  Hopkins  was  made,  not  for  founding  a 
town  school  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hadley 
only,  but  for  all  the  persons  in  that  (then)  newly  settled  part  of  the 
country  who  desired  to  avail  themselves  of  a  grammar  school 
adapted  to  instruct  and  qualify  pupils  for  the  University."! 

If  one  of  our  distinguished  divines  has  said  that  "barbarism  is 
the  first  danger  "  of  modern  civilization  in  America,  it  was  surely  a 
fearful  peril  when  Hopkins  and  Davenport  tried  to  withstand  it. 
It  was  their  glory  that  they  laid  the  foundations  of  the  State  aright. 
They  could  not  be  expected  to  do  much  more  than  this,  which  was 
their  destined  work.  The  day  of  small  things,  as  they  called  their 
own  cherished  plans  and  institutions,  was  really  a  day  of  great 

*  See  Kinsley*!  Historical  Discoune,  pa^  93. 

t  See  Rev.  L.  VV.  Bacon's  Address  nt  the  Two  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  Hopkins  Grim- 
mar  School  at  New  Haven,  page  65.  [Mr.  Bacon  ii  mistaken  as  to  hit  tunntv>e  of  there  having 
been  no  other  school  at  Hartfoid.    h.  b.] 

{  See  L.  W.  Bacon's  Address,  page  65. 
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events  in  their  relations  to  tlie  distant  future.  Tlicy  earnestly  la- 
bored to  prevent  the  decline  of  learning  which  continued  till  after 
the  Revolution.  But  they  could  not  build  up  vigorous  institutions 
of  liberal  culture  in  the  wilderness  in  a  single  generation,  such  as 
Europe  possessed  as  the  fruit  of  centuries  of  civilization.  They  had 
only  one  learned  profession,  that  of  Divinity,  and  chiefly  for  the 
sake.of  this,  Harvard  and  Yale  were  founded. 

The  profession  of  the  teacher  was  indeed  recognized  in  the  first 
generation  as  a  distinct  calling,  and  had  been  so  regarded  time  out 
of  mind  in  the  fatherland.  But  the  early  graduates  of  Harvard 
and  Yale,  who  could  have  been  the  successors  of  Cheever,  found 
"  his  occupation  gone,"  and  thus  they  were  forced  to  enter  the  min- 
istry as  their  only  vocation.  Fortunately,  the  duty  of  teaching  the 
classics  was  regarded  as  one  of  their  proper  functions,  and  as  the 
ministers  were  the  only  class  in  the  community  who  had  leisure  for 
study  and  books,  there  were  found  a  few  in  every  generation  who 
guarded  well  this  precious  trust  of  education,  and  furnished  in  this 
way  most  of  the  candidates  for  admission  to  college  and  thus  their 
own  profession  was  preserved.  And  yet  in  this  profession  the 
standard  of  classical  attainments  was  lamentably  low  even  so  late  as 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century.*  Most  abundant  evidence  of 
this  £Eu;t  appears  in  the  history  of  education  as  published  on  the 
pages  of  this  Journal. 

Near  the  middle  of  the  last  century  there  were  indications  of  the 
coming  of  a  better  day.  Here  and  there  were  persons  found,  of 
broad  and  comprehensive  culture,  who  were  in  correspondence  and 
close  sympathy  with  the  leading  minds  of  the  fatherland,  and  who 
fully  realized  the  transcendent  value  of  the  long-established  seats  of 
good  learning  there.  On  the  other  hand,  such  men  as  Doddridge 
and  Watts  and  Bishop  Berkley  were  deeply  interested  in  the  intel- 
lectual advancement  of  the  American  colonies,  as  is  proved  by  their 
benefactions  to  Harvard  and  Yale. 

In  1746,  Samuel  Moody  graduated  at  Harvard  College  and  com- 
menced his  career  as  a  classical  teacher  in  the  York  Grammar 
School  in  the  province  of  Maine.  Since  the  days  of  Cheever,  who 
had  then  been  dead  nearly  forty  years,  no  teacher  had  appeared  of 
equal  celebrity.  The  school  he  taught  was  the  only  public  school 
in  town,  yet  he  made  it  famous  as  the  resort  of  scholars  who  after- 
wards became  distinguished.     One  of  the  number  was  Joseph  Wil 

*  See  •  letter  of  Uie  Ute  Judge  Story,  in  the  memoin  of  Dr.  Channiqg,  relatiag  to  the  ttudiet  of 
Harvard  Collcfe  dnrinf  the  times  when  thoee  eminent  men  were  undei|^duatca. 
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lard,  afterwards  President  of  Hansard  College  and  the  best  Gfreek 
scholar  of  his  day.* 

In  1763,  the  Dummer  School  at  Byfield  in  Xewbury,  the  oldest  of 
the  New  England  Academies,  was  founded,  and  Samuel  Moody  was  its 
first  master.  This  event  marks  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  classical 
education  in  this  country.  For  the  first  twenty  years  of  its  history 
it  was  called  the  "Dummer  School,"  and  its  teacher  was  called 
"  Master,"  a  title  which,  as  the  accomplished  historian  of  Dumtner 
Academy  has  well  observed,  is  still  thought  good  enough  for  the 
President  of  a  college  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge."!  Dammer 
School,  under  the  administration  of  Master  Moody,  was  the  best 
type  of  an  English  grammar  school  that  had  existed  on  American 
soil  since  the  days  of  Ezekiel  Cheever.  It  was  placed  by  the 
founder  under  the  control  of  the  town  or  parish  committee,  who 
were  to  manage  its  funds  and  had  the  power  of  appointing  but  not 
of  removing  the  teacher,  whose  tenure  of  office  was  for  life  unless 
the  overseers  of  Harvard  College  should  judge  the  incumbent  "  im- 
moral or  incompetent." 

For  nineteen  years  Master  Moody  managed  the  school  according 
to  his  discretion,  the  trustees  under  the  will  "  doing  nothing  and 
having  nothing  to  do."  During  that  period  he  prepared  for  college 
somie  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  their  times,  among  whom  were 
President  Webber,  Professors  Pierson  and  Tappan  of  Harvard,  and 
Prof.  John  Smith  of  Dartmouth ;  also  Chief-Justices  Parsons  and 
Sewell,  liufus  King,  William  Prescott,  Nathaniel  Gorham,  and 
Samuel  Phillips,  the  founder  of  the  Academy  at  Andover.  The 
fact  that  these  and  other  distinguished  men  of  the  last  century  most 
gratefully  honored  the  Byfield  preceptor  so  long  as  they  lived, 
proved  the  personal  excellence  and  power  of  their  instructor. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  long  and  successful  career  of  Master 
Moody  at  Byfield  led  to  the  establishment,  near  the  close  of  the 
Revolution,  of  the  Phillips  Academies  at  Andover  and  Exeter  and 
of  Leicester.  Each  of  these  schools  originated  as  foundation 
schools  established  by  eminent  civilians,  but  differing  from  the  Hop- 
kins and  the  Dummer  Schools  in  granting  no  special  advantage  to 
the  towns  in  which  they  were  located.  This  feature  was  one  which 
distinguished  the  Academy  from  the  ancient  grammar  school,  which 
generally  seems  to  have  been  local  so  far  as  to  favor  specially  the 
town  or  precinct  where  it  was  established,  though  the  children  of 
neigboring  towns  were  admitted  generally  at  a  higher  rate  of  tui- 

*  See  Cleveland*!  OentenoiAl  Address,  poj^  SM)        t  Sm  Cleveland*!  Addiee!,  pofo  & 
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tion.  This  was  the  case  at  Dummer  and  at  the  Hopkins  Schools, 
though,  as  it  appears  from  the  decision  of  Chicf-Juatico  Shaw  in  tho 
case  of  Hadley  vs.  Hopkins  Academy  already  referred  to,  that  tlio 
benefactions  of  Governor  Hopkins  were  not  to  bo  restricted  to  a 
single  locality.     He  made  **  New  England  his  heir.'' 

Tho  Phillips  foundations  were  called  "free,"  and  in  that  respect 
they  were  like  those  of  the  first  grammar  schools  in  New  England 
and  those  of  the  fatherland.  It  has  been  most  unwarrantably  as- 
sumed that  a  free  school  was  one  in  which  the  tuition  was  gratuit- 
ous ;  but  in  this  sense  not  even  the  common  English  rudimental 
schools  of  the  first  generation  were  free,  for  though  supported  in  part 
by  public  appropriations,  yet  the  parents  of  the  children  provided 
also  a  part  of  the  tuition  in  nearly  all  the  schools  of  every  grade. 

Not  many  years  ago  the  claim  was  set  up,  that  the  tuition  at  An- 
dover  Phillips  Academy  should  be  gratuitous,  on  the  ground  that 
the  school  was  declared  to  be  "  free "  in  the  constitution  of  tho 
founder.  But  it  was  proved  that  such  could  not  be  the  meaning 
of  the  term  "  free,"  since  as  early  as  the  first  year  of  the  \miory  of 
the  school  it  appeared  that  tuition  was  paid  by  the  pupils  in  accord- 
ance with  a  rule  established  by  the  consent  of  the  founder  himself. 

But  if  the  Academies  of  New  England  were  not  free  in  the  sense 
of  affording  gratuitous  privileges,  as  the  meaning  of  the  term  now  Is, 
when  applied  in  such  phrases,  as  "free  churches,"  "  free  scats,"  "  free 
libraries,"  and  "free  schools,"  they  were  most  truly  free  in  the 
sense  of  being  open  to  all  alike,  without  respect  of  race,  rank,  or 
sect,  or  residence,  and  were  therefore  as  broad  in  their  domain  of 
influence  and  usefulness  as  the  world  itself.  They  w';re  free  to  all 
comers  from  places  near  and  distant,  even  from  foreign  lands. 
They  were  free  in  their  allowance  of  equal  privilegrrs  t/i  tfti  on  the 
same  conditions,  while  the  schook  and  universitieH  of  England  wnrh 
nearly  all  exclu«ive,  a  condition  of  admihf»ion  being  that  the  caudi* 
date  most  belong  to  some  particular  church,  or  v^ct'ity,  or  gnihL 
The  earliest  elucational  ^v^tems  of  the  PuritaM  were  free  from  all 
such  C'.'Ldlt^vu*  and  limitations. 

Ba:  thrv  did  not  c^-rtsider  that  wrl»ool  prinleg'js  f^boald  be  c-»n- 
iiETT^i  on  the  you^g  a»  an  entire  gnUaitr,  and  b<i;nce,  in  the  earlievt 
schoc-]  lawc,  while  2:  was  made  the  dtitj  of  Ujwu.%  nnder  penal ti/>:s  to 
csUbli^L  C'jZL:x^ozi  ichools,  it  was  left  ditcretlohaar  with  the  U/wia 
as  \fj  tie  fpieitriaZ  zaethod  of  papportisg  the  scLooU.  a  part  of  the  ei- 
pensE:  'A  tzzH'/st  a^vayt  beisg  defraje^d  by  the  pup:!  TLe  endow- 
nesU  cf  Cc/I>:g»s  a&d  Acaderzie*  were  desigsc^  Vj  ebeapea  tbe  toi- 
tioB  io  as  to  rwder  h  pMHLk  ice  aS  to  enur  bj  tLe  pajment  oT 
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moderate  tuition  fees,  inasmuch  as  a  school  of  a  high  grade,  when 
wholly  supported  by  tuition,  must  be  beyond  the  reach  of  all  classes 
except  those  of  abundant  wealth.  Hence  it  is,  that  all  colleges  and 
schools  of  a  high  grade  in  this  and  other  lands  are  eleemosynary 
institutions,  the  rich  and  the  poor  meeting  together  on  the  same 
charitable  foundations.  The  prejudice  that  prevails  in  some  quar- 
ters, on  the  ground,  that  endowed  schools  are  designed  for  the  rich, 
and  that  institutions,  supported  by  public  taxation,  are  for  the  special 
benefit  of  the  poor,  is  wholly  groundless,  since  the  history  of  the 
endowed  schools  of  every  grade  in  England  and  in  the  United  Statesi 
shows  that  the  policy  of  providing  for  the  poor,  or  those  of  inade- 
quate means  of  liberal  education,  was  the  end  or  design  of  this  clasa^ 
of  schools ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  schools  depended  alone 
on  the  public  for  support,  the  disbursements  would  be  so  meager^ 
that  the  quality  of  education  in  all  the  higher  departments  of  learn- 
ing would  be  so  low,  as  to  be  worthless  to  the  possessor  and  aseless 
to  the  State. 

But  we  are  inclined  to  the  opinion,  that  the  original  designation 
of  the  term  free^  as  applied  to  the  ancient  grammar  schools  of  En* 
gland  and  this  country,  did  not  have  respect  either  to  the  cost  or 
to  any  conditional  restriction  of  the  privileges  of  learning  to  any 
class  or  sect,  but  to  the  nature  and  tendencies  of  learning  in  its 
effects  on  the  mind  of  the  scholar  and  on  the  state  of  society.  The 
classical  schools  in  ancient  times  were  called  /ree,  for  the  same  reason 
that  the  education  obtained  in  them  has  always  been  called  liberal^ 
from  the  old  Latin  designation,  libera  schola^  the  word  having  ref- 
erence to  the  results  not  to  the  methods  of  education  as  tending  to 
liberalize  and  refining  the  human  mind,  and  especially  as  giving  en- 
largementvof  views  and  freedom  from  the  dominion  of  unreal  preju- 
dices and  the  phantoms  of  superstition. 

It  is  most  certain,  that  this  sense  of  the  word  free,  accorded  per- 
fectly with  the  ultimate  aims  of  the  patrons  of  liberal  learning,  who, 
at  the  close  of  the  American  Revolution,  were  moved  to  establish 
that  class  of  middle  schools  called  Academies,  under  a  constitution 
or  system  of  government,  on  the  same  plan  as  that  of  colleges  and 
universities,  and  yet  more  directly  popular  in  their  influence,  serv- 
ing the  same  uses  for  the  entire  population  which  were  furnished  by 
the  grammar  schools  to  a  few  favored  localities. 

It  is  worthy  of  special  consideration  that  the  motives  of  the 
founders  of  Phillips  Academy  at  Andover  and  Exeter,  and  at  Lei- 
cester, had  respect  to  the  advantage  not  of  any  one  location,  but  of 
the  entire  oublic.     Indeed    the  charters  of  the  first  Academies 
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nearly  all  contained  express  provisions  to  prevent  localization,  by 
.  requiring  a  majority  of  the  trustees  to  be  non-residents  of  the  place 
'where  such  institutions  were  located ;  while  in  the  charter  of  Phil- 
lips Academy  at  Andover  the  liberty  of  removal  to  any  other  town 
in  the  State  was  granted  whenever,  in  the  judgment  of  the  trustees, 
the  public  good  might  require  a  change  of  location.  Colonel  Crafts 
of  Sturbridge,  the  founder  of  Lieicester  Academy,  at  one  time  con- 
templated the  location  of  the  sclydol  in  his  own  town ;  but  finally 
chose  Leicester  as  the  seat  of  the  new  seminary  in  view  of  consider- 
ations wholly  irrespective  of  the  special  advantages  which  one  town 
rather  than  another  might  receive. 
^  It  is  worthy  of  notice  also,  in  this  connection,  that  those  Acade- 
mies in  New  England,  which  had  their  origin  in  the  intent  to  sub- 
serve the  good  of  the  public  at  large  have  always  had  a  continued 
and  unfailing  patronage,  while  those,  which  were  established  to 
serve  the  special  wants  of  a  particular  locality,  have  failed  of  con- 
stant prosperity  by  reason  of  their  narrow  and  restrictive  policy. 

It  is  a  question  of  some  interest,  as  related  to  the  special  design 
of  Academies,  why  they  were  called  by  that  somewhat  ambitions 
appellation.  It  is  certain,  that  its  use  as  applied  to  a  class  of  strictly 
middle  schools  is  peculiar  to  the  United  States.  In  Europe  the 
word  Academy,  has  long  been  applied  to  associations  of  learned 
men,  who  are  proficients  not  novices  in  the  arts  and  sciences ;  and 
thus  used  the  term  approximates  to  its  classic  meaning,  as  the  name 
of  a  place  of  resort  for  philosophers,  not  tyros  in  knowledge,  in 
which  the  gravest  themes  in  morals  and  politics  were  the  subjects 
of  discussion. 

In  England,  the  word  Academy  has  long  been  applied  to  schools 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Dissenters.  Excluded  from  the  univer- 
sities and  the  ancient  grammar  schools,  which  were  all  under  the 
control  of  the  established  church,  the  Dissenters,  as  soon  as  they 
were  allowed  to  do  so  by  the  famous  "  Act  of  Toleration,"  built 
meeting-houses  and  schools  for  their  exclusive  use,  especially  for  the 
training  of  ministers.  These  schools  were  both  classical  and  pro- 
fessional, and  in  this  respect  they  were  quite  similar  to  the  colleges 
of  New  England,  Harvard  and  Yale,  the  great  design  of  which  was 
to  train  up  ministers,  the  only  profession  deemed  of  much  conse- 
quence during  the  first  three  or  four  generations  of  the  colonial 
period. 

How  early  the  word  Academy  was  used  by  the  English  Dissenters 
we  can  not  now  determine,  but  we  find  the  earliest  suggestion  of 
this  term  as  an  appellation  for  a  classical  school  ^for  boys  between 
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the  ages  of  twelve  and  one-and-twenty,"  in  John  Milton's  fiimoiu 
"  Tractate  on  Education,"  addressed  to  Samuel  Hartlib.* 

In  this  plan  of  an  "  Academy "  Milton  says  it  should  be  "  big 
enough  to  lodge  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons  all  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  one  head-master,  who  shall  be  thought  of  desert  suflB- 
cient  and  ability  either  to  do  all  or  wisely  to  direct  and  oversee  it 
done.  This  place  should  be  at  once  both  school  and  university,  not 
needing  a  remove  to  any  other  house  of  scholarship  except  it  be  to 
some  peculiar  college  of  law  or  physic  where  they  meiui  to  bo 
practitioners." 

In  the  range  of  studies  for  Milton's  plan  of  a  school  the  classics 
were  not  ignored,  though  he  was  in  favor  of  what  is  sometimes 
called  practical  learning.  He  would  have  the  sciences  taught  as 
the  subject  matter  of  instruction,  but  by  means  of  classic  authors  as 
far  as  possible.  Indeed,  his  course  of  study  in  the  classics  is  more 
extensive  than  has  ever  prevailed  in  any  American  college,  and  this 
course  he  recommended  for  boys  between  twelve  and  one-and- 
twenty.  So,  too,  his  notions  about  exercise  by  means  of  gymnastics 
and  military  drills  were  coincident  with  what  are  now  deemed  nov- 
elties, though  as  old  as  Greek  culture  in  its  best  days. 

No  doubt  the  views  of  Milton  had  an  influence  with  the  Enoflish 
Nonconformists  when  thev  were  allowed  to  have  schools  of  their 
own,  which,  in  their  several  grades,  ser\'ed  for  them  the  place  of  the 
grammar  schools  and  universities  from  which,  down  to  our  day, 
they  have  been  utterly  excluded. 

And  some  of  the  Puritan  seminaries  attained  a  wide  celebrity  a 
century  before  schools  under  the  same  appellation  were  known  in 
America.  There  was  a  noted  Academy  at  Kibworth  in  Leicester- 
shire, at  which  Doddridge  entered  in  1718,  and  under  the  tuition  of 
Mr.  John  Jennings  received  his  classical  and  theological  education. 

Another  celebrated  Academy  was  at  Northampton,  over  which 
Doddridge  himself  long  presided.  There  was  an  Academy  at  Lon- 
don under  the  tutorship  of  Mr.  Thomas  Rowe,  where  Dr.  Isaac 
Watts  was  educated,  whose  influence  as. a  theologian  with  the  min- 
isters in  New  England  in  the  last  century  was  hardly  less  than  it 
was  in  England. 

We  may  be  sure  then  that  the  schools  of  the  English  Independ- 
ents would  be  regarded  with  favor  in  this  country,  being  identical 
in  aim  with  the  leading  seminaries  of  this  country,  for  the  colleges, 
Harvard  and  Yale,  until  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  made 
it  their  great  aim  to  provide  the  churches  with  what  was  called  a 

*  Milton's  TracaU  in  Amor.  Jour,  of  Ed.,  Vol.  II,  178. 
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learned  ministry,  tbough  the  standard  of  classical  learning  in  these, 
then  the  highest  American  seminaries,  was  low  enough  to  exempt 
them  altogether  from  the  imputation  of  having  followed  the  exam- 
ple of  the  English  Universities  in  their  excessive  devotion  to  classi- 
cal learning.  The  history  of  what  little  learning  has  existed  in 
America  will  show  clearly  that  so  long  as  Puritanism  was  predomi- 
nant in  the  schools  of  New  England,  the  views  which  prevailed  in 
England  or  in  Continental  Europe  as  to  the  methods  of  education 
were  not  blindly  followed. 

When  the  system  of  middle  schools  was  originated  by  Judge 
Phillips,  near  the  close  of  the  American  Revolution,  though  he 
adopted  the  appellation  belonging  to  the  schools  of  the  English 
Dissenters,  he  did  not  imitate  them  in  their  plan  of  study,  nor  was 
their  policy  restricted  to  a  particular  system  of  administration. 
Milton^s  plan  of  a  ** school  and  college''  blended  together  was 
discarded. 

The  Academy  was  made  strictly  subordinate  to  the '  college  and 
preparatory  thereto  in  its  range  of  studies,  while  one  of  its  great 
objects  was  to  supplement  and  extend  the  means  of  popular  in- 
struction. The  first  founders  of  Academies  were  men  of  the  most 
enlarged  and  liberal  policy,  and  regarded  all  grades  of  schools,  in 
their  mutual  relations  and  interdependencies,  as  alike  ip^edful  for 
the  public  good.  The  politician  had  not  then  been  born  who  had 
thought  of  instituting  comparisons  as  to  the  relative  importance 
of  institutions  which  were  alike  essential  to  the  glory  of  the 
commonwealth. 

The  impulse  of  a  few  minds,  like  Judge  Phillips  and  Colonel 
Crafts  to  establish  a  new  order  of  middle  schools  for  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  people,  was  soon  responded  to  by  the  public  sentiment  of 
Massachusetts.  In  1789  the  most  important  revision  of  the  school 
laws  was  made,  with  a  view  to  equalize  and  extend  the  benefits  of 
common  school  instruction. 

The  school-district  system  then  established,  bad  for  its  object  the 
welfare  of  every  precinct  and  hamlet  in  the  land.  This  measure, 
tbough  energetically  denounced  by  some  modem  educational  func- 
tionaries, was  approved  universally  at  the  time  of  its  adoption.  With 
the  new  impulse  ^ven  to  the  elementary  schools,  the  Academies  were 
found  to  cooperate.  For  this  reason,  doubtless,  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, in  1797,  included  the  Academies  already  incorporated  into 
her  system  of  public  instruction  and  provided  for  their  support  by 
liberal  endowments.  The  State  patronage  was  given  in  grants  of 
land  in  the  province  of  Mune. 
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It  does  not  appear  that  the  founders  of  Phillips  Academy  or  ot 
Leicester  expected  at  first  any  aid  from  the  State.  In  asking  for 
charters,  they  sought  only  the  rights  and  privileges  of  legal  existence. 
But  so  marked  was  the  beneficial  influence  of  these  new  seminaries, 
that  seven  of  the  fifteen,  which  had  been  incorporated  pr^^r  to  1797, 
had  received  donations  of  Maine  land.  Of  these  seven  Leicester, 
Marblehead,  and  Taunton  were  in  Massachusetts,  and  Fryebmg, 
Machias,  Hallo  well,  and  Berwick  were  in  the  Province. 

In  1797  other  Academies  in  Massachusetts  petitioned  for  endow- 
ments, and  in  consequence  the  Legislature  appointed  a  joint  special 
committee  to  consider  not  only  the  petitions  then  presented,  but 
to  devise  a  plan  of  public  policy  respecting  future  appropriations  in 
behalf  of  incorporated  Academies. 

The  joint  committee  thbs  appointed,  consisted  of  men  of  high 
standing  and  ability  in  the  State  among  whom  was  Nathan  Dane 
of  Beverly,  who  was  the  reputed  author  of  the  report  made  to  the 
Legislature.  This  report  was  deemed  of  such  importance  that  it 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  with  the  laws  of  the  session  of  that  year. 
Nathan  Dane  had  become  distinguished  in  Congress  as  the  author 
of  the  famous  ordinance  of  1787  by  which  slavery  was  prohibited 
forever  from  the  North-west  Territory.  Mr.  Webster,  in  his  speech 
on  Footers  resolution,  honored  Mr.  Dane  as  one  of  the  noblest  of 
Massachfisetts  statesmen. 

Living  at  Beverly,  in  the  vicinity  of  Dummer  Academy,  and 
knowing,  as  he  must,  the  influence  of  that  school  on  all  the  local 
schools  of  Essex  county,  Mr.  Dancpould  appreciate  fully  the  bene- 
fits of  Academies  every  where,  and  hence  he  was  desirous  to  extend 
such  benefits  to  the  entire  population  of  Massachusetts  and  its  then 
dependent  province. 

In  the  same  way,  Leicester  had  attracted  general  attention  as  a 
radiant  light  set  upon  a  hill  which  could  not  be  hid.  Indeed,  there 
was  not  a  town  in  the  central  and  southern  sections  of  Worcester 
county,  which  did  not  derive  important  advantages  from  that  insti- 
tution, especially  in  the  strong  and  abiding  influence  of  such  teach- 
ers as  Ebcnezer  Adams  on  the  character  of  great  numbers  who 
themselves  became  teachers  in  the  common  schools. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Dane,  recommended  a  general  system  of  State 
endowments  under  certain  provisions  and  restrictions,  or  conditions, 
the  most  important  of  which  were  "  that  no  Academy  should  be  en- 
couraged by  the  Government  unless  it  have  a  neighborhood  to  sup- 
port it  of  at  least  thirty  to  forty  thousand  inhabitants  not  already 
accommodated  in  any  other  manner  by  other  Academies,  or  by  any 
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college  or  school  answering  the  purpose  of  an  Academy.''  Another 
condition  of  aid  was,  "that  every  portion  of  the  conunonweahh 
ought  to  be  equally  entitled  to  grants  of  State  Unds  in  aid  of  privati 
donations ;''  and  thirdly,  "  that  no  grant  of  State  lands  should  be 
made  except  in  aid  of  permanent  funds  given  by  towns,  or  by  indi* 
Tiduals.  Hence,  previous  to  receiving  aid  from  the  State,  evidence 
was  required  to  show  that  adequate  funds  were  already  secured  to 
erect  and  repair  buildings,  to  provide  i4)paratus,  and  to  pay  a  part 
of  the  salary  of  the  preceptors." 

In  adopting  this  report  as  a  part  of  the  educational  policy  of  the 
State  not  only  Massachusetts  immediately  bestowed  her  endows 
ments  on  the  Academies  already  existing,  but  in  accordance  with 
the  suggestions  of  the  report  of  Mr!  Dane  provision  was  made  for 
those  parts  of  the  State  where  as  yet  no  Academy  was  located,  in 
order  to  induce  the  people  to  establish  such  institutions  and  thus 
receive  the  patronage  of  the  State  if  they  complied  with  the 
conditions. 

In  a  report  made  to  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives 
in  1869,  the  Hon.  Chas.  W.  Upham,  chairman  of  the  joint  commit- 
tee of  education,  said,  concerning  the  report  of  Mr.  Dane,  that  the 
following  principles  were  established  in  1797  as  determining  the 
relations  of  Academies  to  the  commonwealth,  viz. : — ''  They  were 
to  be  regarded  in  many  respects  and  to  a  considerable  extent  as^ 
public  schools,  as  a  part  of  an  organized  system  of  public  and  uni- 
versal education,  as  opening  the  way  for  all  the  people  to  a  higher- 
order  of  instruction  than  the  common  schools  can  supply ;  that  they 
were  to  be  distributed  as  nearly  as  might  be  so  as  to  accommodate 
the  different  districts  or  localities  of  the  State  according  to  the 
measure  of  the  population." 

In  the  same  report  Mr.  Uphara  also  says  "  that  no  Academy  en^ 
dowed  by  a  town  or  a  State  is  a  private  school.  Academies  are  all^ 
to  a  certain  extent  public  schools  established  as  such  upon  a  legal- 
ized basis  of  public  policy." 

This  fact  is  important  as  going  to  refute  the  acgtiment  against 
Academies,  that  as  being  chartered  institutions  they  are  legally 
private  schools  and  can  not  claim  the  sympathy  which  public 
schools  receive.  If  Academies  and  Colleges  are  private  in  a  strictly 
legal  sense  because  under  the  charge  of  corporators,  yet  are  they 
public  in  the  sense  that  they  are  not  chartered  for  any  personal  oc 
local  ends,  but  only  and  altogether  for  the  public  service. 

As  well  might  a  prejudice  exist  against  railroads  as  less  worthy 

of  popular  r^^rd  than  common  roads,  seeing  that  the  former  are 
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controlled  by  chartered  corporations  and  are  in  a  legal  sense  private, 
while  common  roads  are  public  becaose  supported  bj  a  municipal 
corporation  which  is  public  in  a  legal  sense.  But  corporations  ex* 
isting  solely  for  public  uses,  as  boards  of  trust  both  for  Colleges  and 
Academies,  are  as  much  entitled  to  the  popular  sympathy  as  those 
directly  supported  by  a  public'  tax ;  and  those  boards  having  charge 
of  trust  funds  which  are  eleemosynary  in  their  character,  as  all  edn- 
cational  endowments  are,  really  deserve  greater  public  sympathy 
than  appropriations  made  directly  from  the  public  treasury. 

A  seminary  of  learning,  whether  of  the  highest  grade  as  a  college, 
or  of  the  middle  class  which  has  a  universal  domain  of  patronage, 
must  be  under  the  supervision  of  overseers  who  represent  not  any 
local  constituency  but  the  public  at  large. 

The  plan  of  a  large  constituency  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand  in- 
habitants, as  the  condition  of  State  patronage,  shows  that  in  the 
original  design  of  Academies  greater  responsibilities  were  intrusted 
to  its  guardians  than  any  local  corporation  could  properly  assume. 
And  for  that  reason  the  boards  of  trust  for  the  best  Academies 
have  been  constituted  on  the  same  basis  as  that  of  colleges,  consisting 
of  two  classes  of  men,  one  composed  of  persons  of  business  capacity 
and  knowledge  of  public  affairs  and  finance,  and  the  other  of  men 
of  liberal  culture  who  understand  the  value  of  sound  learning,  the 
utility  of  all  grades  of  schools  and  their  mutual  relations,  and  the 
best  methods  and  systems  of  intellectual  training.  As  members  of 
these  boards  of  trust  teachers  of  the  oldest  and  best  Academies 
have  also  favored  the  cause  of  sound  learning  with  special  service. 
As  in  all  colleges  without  exception  the  offices  of  trustee  and  presi- 
dent or  head-master  are  not  found  to  be  incompatible,  so  at  An- 
dover,  Exeter,  Leicester,  Wilbrahara,  and  Williston  the  preceptor 
has  always  been  ex-officio  a  trustee.* 

The  plan  of  a  large  constituency,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Dane 
and  approved  as  a  part  of  the  educational  policy  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  is  especially  worthy  of  consideration  as  implying  the 
high  rank  which  the  endowed  Academies  were  designed  to  occupy. 
The  special  design  of  the  State,  in  giving  what  at  the  time  must  be 
deemed  a  very  liberal  endowment  to  the  first  incorporated  Acade- 
mies, was  to  extend  to  all  the  country  towns  privileges  of  education 
equal  to  those  which  the  largest  cities  of  the  land  at  that  time 
afibrded. 

*  The  hittorisn  of  Dummer  Academy,  Prof.  N.  Cleveland,  hai  stated  the  advantage!  of  Hm 
eoanection  of  the  preceptor  with  the  board  of  trott  with  great  cleameM  and  force.  See  the  Daa- 
nMr  Centennial  Discoune,  page  86. 
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The  fathers  of  New  England  had  solemnly  infiposed  the  duty  of 
maintaining  grammar  schools  of  a  high  order  in  all  important  towns 
and  cities,  but  this  obligation  was  not  met  With  few  exceptions,  and 
those  mostly  the  endowed  schools,  we  have  seen  the  reluctance  of  the 
people  of  Massachusetts  to  maintain  a  school  suitable  to  fit  boys  for 
**  ye  universite."  Indeed,  it  is  not  certain  that  any  locality  in  that 
State  save  Boston  has  constantly  complied  with  this  provision  of 
the  ancient  statutes. 

But  the  plan  of  endowed  Academies  aimed  to  establish  in  each 
county  of  the  State  such  a  school  as  might  bring  within  the  reach 
of  one  day^s  travel  by  the  ancient  modes  of  conveyance,  to  all  the 
youth  of  the  State  desirous  of  attending,  advantages  fully  equal  to 
those  of  the  best  schools  of  Boston.  The  founding  of  Academies 
on  a  basis  at  once  permanent  and  respectable,  furnished  settled  em- 
ployment and  sure  pay  in  the  teacher's  calling.  Graduates  of  col- 
lege, who  had  a  natural  gift  for  teaching,  now  had  a  field  of  service. 
To  be  sure,  one  teacher  was  amply  sufficient,  at  first  for  each  Acad- 
emy ;  for  if  a  college  like  Yale,  could  be  conducted  by  a  faculty  of 
president  and  three  tutors,  it  might  be  presumed  that  the  principal 
of  an  Academy  needed  no  assistant.  But  this  state  of  things  be* 
longed,  as  geologists  say,  to  the  paleontological  era  of  education. 
And  yet  some  of  these  first  teachers  of  Academies,  who  labored 
single-handed  and  alone,  were  men  of  deserved  repute  in  their  call- 
ing. No  teachers  of  our  time  are  likely  to  secure  greater  respect 
from  their  contemporaries  than  did  Master  Moody  of  Dummer, 
Benjamin  Abbott  of  Exeter,  Eliphalet  Pierson  and  John  Adams  of 
Andover,  Caleb  Butler  of  Groton,  Ebenezer  Adams  of  Liecester, 
and  Simeon  Colton  of  Monson.  Than  these  preceptors  in  their  re- 
spective Academies  no  grammar  school  of  any  populous  city  could  fur- 
nish better  candidates  for  the  university,  or  better  train  young  men 
and  young  ladies  also  for  the  useful  callings  and  occupations  of  life. 

In  former  times,  and  more  especially  in  our  days,  there  must  be 
great  inequality  of  educational  advantages  in  different  localities,  for 
there  is,  and  must  be  always,  a  great  inequality  in  the  means  and 
conditions  of  the  people  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  Wealth 
concentrates  in  cities,  and  brings  with  it  every  facility  of  instruction 
in  all  grades  of  local  schools.  But  mental  endowments  and  the  ca- 
pacity for  knowledge  are  distributed  in  the  town  and  city  without 
partiality,  the  country  having  a  larger  proportion  of  those  who  ex- 
cel in  the  schools  than  is  found  in  the  city. 

No  better  proof  is  needed  to  show  the  value  of  the  first  estab- 
lished Academies,  in  their  relation  to  popular  uses,  than  the  desire 
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to  maltiply  schools  ander  that  name  in  nearly  all  the  important 
towns.  This  desire  was  prompted  chiefly  by  the  higher  English 
education  they  furnished;  making  them,  in  all  the  towns  where 
they  were  located,  an  important  auxiliary  to  the  elemental  schools. 
Prompted  by  local  enterprise,  and  aiming  to  secure  the  advantages 
which  vicinity  was  supposed  to  give,  schools  called  Academies 
•prang  up  in  great  numbers,  having  no  endowments,  without  any 
other  than  a  mere  local  policy,  and  with  an  irregular  and  intermitr 
tent  existence ;  the  patronage  depending  solely  on  the  local  popu- 
larity of  the  teacher. 

In  process  of 'time  some  of  the  older  incorporated  Academies^  as 
Marblehead,  Bristol,  and  Framingham,  became  local  schools,  and 
lost  their  former  character  as  schools  for  the  public  at  lai^. 

As  the  wealth  and  population  of  the  country  increased,  a  demand 
Was  made  for  a  higher  grade  of  strictly  local  schools  in  all  the  laigw 
towns,  and  for  that  reason  the  unendowed  Academies  generally 
and  very  properly  assumed  the  position  and  functions  belonging 
now  to  the  modem  high  school,  which  ought  always  to  be  supple- 
mentary to  the  common  school  system. 

Most  unfortunately  for  the  progress  of  popular  education  some, 
who  have  labored  to  extend  the  high  school  system  in  view  of  its 
transcendent  utility,  have  assumed  a  position  of  antagonism  to 
Academies,  calling  in  question  their  policy,  regarding  their  day  of 
service  as  past,  and  advocating  the  substitution  of  high  schools  in 
their  place. 

We  most  cordially  sympathize  with  the  expansion  of  the  system 
of  public  instruction  to  the  utmost  limit  of  practical  improvement 
We  fully  recognize  the  advancement  of  popular  education  to  that 
degree  that  in  many  respects  the  local  high  schools  may  be  equal  in 
rank  to  the  condition  and  standing  of  the  Academies  in  former 
days.  But  high  schools  must,  if  they  fulfill  their  proper  design, 
be  adapted  to  the  wants  of  their  localities,  and  meet  the  average 
standard  which  the  people  of  each  locality  may  have  the  ability  and 
the  will  to  reach.  We  care  not  how  many  such  schools  exist,  or 
how  high  a  rank  of  real  excellence  they  may  attain,  for  their  object 
is  to  supplement  the  elemental  schools,  and  their  rank  as  high 
schools  is  correlate  to  the  lower  grades  in  the  public  system  of  in- 
struction to  which  they  in  common  belong. 

Of  course  it  follows  that  the  term  high  school  is  a  very  indefinite 
term,  when  regarded  in  its  proper  relation  to  the  public  system ; 
unce  the  high  schools  of  Boston  and  Salem  and  Cambridge  must  be 
at  the  head  of  a  greater  number  of  grades  than  in  the  conntrj. 
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where  only  two,  or  at  most  three,  grades  can  be  iutroduced.  And 
yet  the  average  capacity  of  pupils  in  the  cities  must  be  met  as 
well  as  those  in  the  country,  and  the  range  of  studies  must  not  be 
so  high  as  to  render  the  school  of  no  use  to  those  for  whose  sake  it 
is  specially  designed.  It  is  the  grade  of  schools  every  where  and 
not  the  name  that  conifers  on  them  real  rank. 

Now  it  is  clearly  beyond  the  proper  province,  as  it  is  beyond  the 
ability  of  nearly  all  the  high  schools  conducted  as  they  are  or  ought 
to  be  in  these  days,  to  fit  boys  for  *'  ye  universitie  "  as  the  ancient 
grammar  schools  might  do ;  since  the  standard  of  college  educa- 
tion and  of  the  preparatory  schools  is  as  much  higher  now  than 
formerly,  as  is  the  rank  of  the  best  h^h  schools  of  our  times  above 
the  elemental  schools  half  a  century  ago. 

Far  better  is  it  for  the  pupils  who  wish  to  prepare  for  college, 
and  iax  more  economical  is  it  for  the  community,  that  the  Acade* 
mies  should  contitiue  to  do  that  work  well,  than  that  the  high 
schools  should  assume  to  do  so  great  a  work  for  so  few  in  number^ 
while  the  welfare  of  the  great  majority  of  their  pupils  is  neglected. 

In  Boston  and  New  York  and  large  cities  and  towns,  where 
wealth  is  abundant  and  the  gradation  of  the  public  schools  is  per- 
fect, the  highest  in  the  series  may  be  a  school  preparatory  for  the 
university ;  for  such  places  can  well  afford  the  expense,  although 
the  proportion  of  city  boys  who  prepare  for  college  is  not  one-half 
as  great  as  it  is  in  the  country,  and  in  the  country  not  more  than 
one  in  a  thousand  of  the  boys  belongring  to  the  public  schools  ever 
go  to  college. 

The  Boston  Latin  School,  the  oldest  grammar  school  in  the  land^ 
has  always  sustained  the  very  first  rank  as  a  classical  seminary. 
It  has  for  a  constituency  one  of  the  largest  and  most  enlightened  of 
American  cities.  The  wealth  of  that  city  is  equal  to  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  entire  valuation  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  The 
Latin  School  is  the  only  classical  seminary  in  that  city  sustained  by 
public  taxation.  It  has  the  best  teachers  which  the  highest  salaries 
can  procure,  and  all  the  advantages  which  the  best  instruction  and 
the  best  discipline  can  give. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Latin  School 
of  Boston  (Dr.  N.  B.  Shurtlefl^  chairman)  to  the  Boston  School 
Committee,  September,  1861,  which  was  published  in  this  Joumali 
YoL  XIL,  page  559,  it  appears  that  the  average  number  prepared 
for  college^  for  the  ten  years  previous,  at  the  Boston  Latin  Schooli 
was  16*8  per  annum;  and  of  these  the  avenge  number  of  those 
from  the  public  schools  was  7*7|  while  the  number  re> 
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ceivcd  from  other  scliools  was  O'l,  making  the  whole  niunher  16*8 
as  the  annual  average  of  this  celebrated  school,  or  seventy-fieven 
who  entered  the  school  from  the  public  schoob  of  the  citj,  and 
ninety-one  from  private  schools.  As  to  those  who  entered  from 
private  schools,  amounting  to  more  than  half  of  the  whole,  it  may 
be  presumed  that  this  great  accession  from  schools  not  belon^ng  to 
the  public  system  must  be  due  to  the  excellence  of  the  Latin  School, 
and  the  fact  that  its  tuition  is  free  to  all  residents  of  the  city. 

From  the  same  report  it  appears  **  that  for  the  forty-six  yean 
previous  to  1861,  comprising  the  masterships  of  Gould,  Lererett, 
Dillaway,  Dixwell,  and  Gardner  for  ten  years,  the  average  number 
fitted  for  college  was  12*56  per  annum." 

The  report  then  asks,  "  Do  not  these  figures  show  bow  eminently 
useful  the  Latin  School  has  been  in  its  highest  vocation — the  pro- 
duction of  classical  scholars  ?  During  the  last  forty-six  years  nearly 
six  hundred  young  men  from  this  school  have  been  admitted  to 
honorable  standing  in  the  several  universities  and  colleges  in  New 
England. 

Such  is  the  claim  of  Dr.  Shurtlefi^,  in  behalf  of  the  Latin  School 
of  Boston,  upon  the  sympathy  and  support  of  a  city  the  largest,  the 
most  populous,  and  the  wealthiest  in  New  England.  She  may 
justly  be  proud  of  this,  the  oldest  grammar  school  of  the  land,  as 
the  richest  gem  in  her  crown  of  honor  as  the  Athens  of  America, 
the  home  of  noble  scholars  and  princely  merchants.  Let  her  sus- 
tain this  school,  for  she  can  well  afford  it,  as  a  part  of  her  system 
of  public  instruction  so  often  a  matter  of  boast  as  the  best  in  the 
United  States,  although  from  that  system  only  seven  and  seven- 
tcnths  per  annum  of  the  graduating  class  of  college  candidates  are 
received  from  the  far-famed  public  schools  of  Boston.  And  yet  this 
result,  though  put  forth  to  the  world  by  the  Boston  School  Com-, 
mittee  as  a  matter  of  boasting,  will  be  received  with  surprise  as 
very  small  for  a  city  whose  population  in  1861  was  nearly  178,000, 
whose  valuation  for  1860  was  $312,000,000,  in  whose  public 
schools  there  were  28,000  pupils  in  1861,  of  which  only  one  pupil 
in  3,636  was  fitted  for  "  ye  universitie  "  in  one  year,  in  conformity 
with  the  ancient  statutes. 

Ck>mpare  now,  with  this  record,  the  results  of  classical  training  in 
the  number  of  candidates  for  college  annually  sent  forth  from  Phil- 
lips Academy  at  Andover. 

We  have  only  the  statistics  for  the  last  twenty-eight  years,  the 
period  of  Dr.  S.  H.  Taylor's  preceptorship.  We  make  no  estimate 
of  Dr.  Pierson's  administration,  or  of  his  successors,  Mark  Newman, 
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John  Adams,  Osgood  Johnson,  and  others,  who  were  at  the  head 
of  the  school  for  the  sixty  years  previous  to  Dr.  Taylor's  accession. 
We  refer  not  to  the  results  of  the  English  school  always  sustained 
at  Phillips  Academy,  of  which  Wm.  H.  Wells  and  J.  S.  Eaton 
have  been  masters,  nor  to  the  Normal  Seminary  connected  witli 
Phillips  Academy  for  many  years,  the  first  established  in  America. 
We  refer  only  to  the  department  of  the  classics  from  which,  in  the 
last  ten  years,  46*9  per  annum  have  been  fitted  for  college.  In  the 
previous  eighteen  years  the  average  number  fitted  was  25{,  and  for 
the  entire  period  of  twenty-eight  years  the  average  has  been  33-}- 
per  annum.  This  number  docs  not  include  two  hundred  who  ad- 
vanced as  far  in  their  course  of  study  as  through  the  first  or  second 
term  (three  in  a  year)  of  the  last  year's  course  of  study,  more  than 
half  of  whom  were  pretty  nearly  fitted  for  college  and  others  within 
two  terms  of  study." 

Thus  more  than  one  thousand  young  men  have  been  sent  from 
Andover  to  the  different  colleges,  in  a  little  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  by  one  eminent  instructor.  This  one  fact  is  enough  to 
show  the  vitality  of  this  institution  as  a  power  in  the  land.  But  the 
endowment  on  which  all  the  departments  of  Phillips  Academy  rest 
as  their  basis  does  not  exceed  $75,000,  while  the  funds  at  Exeter  do 
not  vary  much  from  $100,000. 

But  in  these  days  all  the  colleges  and  nearly  all  Academies  are 
no  less  schools  of  science  than  of  the  classics.  All  the  best  colleges 
have  scientific  departments,  and  the  Academies  having  the  greatest 
patronage  arc  furnished  with  instruction  and  apparatus  for  the 
preparation  of  young  men  for  the  higher  scientific  institutions.  So 
extensive  has  the  routine  of  scientific  studies  become,  that  they  can 
not  be  pursued  with  profit  unless  in  well  endowed  institutions  where 
a  course  of  study  is  established  and  adhered  to.  Hence,  in  Willis- 
ton  Seminary  the  amplest  provision  is  made  for  this  branch  of 
studies  as  well  as  the  classical  department.  As  these  branches  can 
not  be  well  taught  without  special  teachers  and  expensive  cabinets 
and  apparatus  of  every  kind,  the  best  Academies  have  been  fur- 
nished with  facilities  of  teaching  in  these  respects  as  the  high 
schools  with  few  exceptions  have  not  been. 

But  the  public  schools  have  endeavored,  not  only  to  provide 
classical  but  scientific  instruction  also,  in  obedience  to  a  popular 
demand  for  a  class  of  studies  deemed  specially  practical ;  and  the 
consequence  has  been  that  in  many  places  the  public  schools  have 
been  overburdened  with  an  excess  of  branches  of  study,  while  tho 
branches  essential  as  the  foundation  of  real  mental  culture  have 
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been  discarded.  This  course  has  diminished  the  real  valae  of  the 
public  schools,  which  have  thus  been  made  subservient  to  the  wtnti 
of  a  few,  while  the  essential  interests  of  the  many  are  disr^arded. 

The  attempt  has  been  made  to  accomplish  too  high  things  in  what 
are  called  high  schools.  Not  only  is  it  proposed  to  fit  boys  for  ^  ye 
nniversitie ''  without  regard  to  the  question  whether  they  wish  to  be 
fitted  or  not,  but  to  teach  the  outlines  of  nearly  all  the  branches  for 
e^h  one  of  which  a  professorship  is  deemed  a  necessity  in  a  decent 
college.  But  this  is  an  impossibility,  even  in  the  best  high  schools 
'  of  our  largest  cities  and  towns,  without  ignoring  the  grand  idea  of 
what  ought  to  be,  if  it  is  not,  the  policy  of  the  local  high  schools 
every  where,  that  they  are  supplementary  to  the  common  schools, 
and  are  high  in  relation  to  them  and  not  in  relation  to  the  Univer- 
sities ;  and  that  they  should  not  therefore  be  considered,  except  in 
rare  instances,  as  taking  the  place  which  middle  schools  must  oceupy 
as  intermediate  between  the  highest  local  schools  and  the  colleges, 
which  is  the  proper  sphere  and  function  of  the  academical  system. 

The  progress  of  popular  education,  so-called,  does  not  consist  (as 
it  is  so  often  falsely  assumed  to  consist)  in  introducing  high  studies, 
and  a  great  many  of  them,  into  a  school  having  only  one  or  two 
teachers,  and  thus  make  it  high.  Fur  no  progress  is  so  sure  as  this 
to  make  a  school  the  lowest  of  the  low,  in  all  the  essential  uses  and 
qualities  of  education.  The  old  staples  of  instruction,  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  and  grammar,  can  not  be  dispensed  with  in 
the  popular  schools ;  for  their  uses  are  grounded  in  the  absolutely 
necessary  wants  of  the  youthful  mind.  Any  system,  then,  which 
substitutes  other  studies  for  these,  is  one  whose  whole  tendency  is  to 
deteriorate  not  to  elevate  the  quality  of  education.  We  are  not 
sure  but  that  Latin  may  take  the  place  of  English  grammar  to  some 
extent  in  the  public  schools,  but  it  must  be  solely  as  a  disciplinary 
study  to  teach  general  grammar,  and  not  with  a  view  to  a  full  classi- 
cal course  in  the  local  schools  of  any  grade  of  excellence.  Indeed, 
we  arc  not  sure  but  that  English  grammar  had  better  be  discarded 
entirely,  if  in  the  course  of  common  school  instruction  it  must  be 
limited  to  only  one  or  two  terms,  and  then  set  aside  as  finished. 
And  yet  the  text-books  in  that  branch  are  as 

Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  strew  the  brooks  in  Yalombrosa; 

though  they  were  all  unwritten  until  late  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  the  countless  progeny  began  to  be. 

How  the  literature  of  the  Elizabethan  age  and  Queen  Anne*s  time, 
when  Addison  and  his  peers  wrote  the  Spectator,  could  have  existed, 
when  such  a  branch  as  English  grammar  was  unknown  in  any 
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English  or  grammar  school,  is  a  mystery  for  some  modem  common 
achool  superintendent  to  solve.  In  this  country  arithmetic  was 
taught  in  all  the  common  schools  without  a  text-hook  till  after 
the  RcTolution,  and  geography  was  a  study  high  enough  to  be  a 
branch  of  college  education;  and  yet  these  were  the  schools  in 
which  Washington  and  Franklin  received  all  their  elementary 
training.  They  were  taught  in  school-houses  not  decent  enough  for 
an  Irish  shanty  now,  and  yet  Franklin,  thus  **  fitted  *'  for  his  calling, 
became  such  a  master  in  philosophy  and  civil  affairs  as  that  he  held 
the  lightnings  in  his  grasp  and  hurled  tyrants  from  their  thrones. 
How  could  he  do  all  this,  when  in  no  grammar  school  on  earth  had 
the  merest  elements  of  the  natural  sciences  even  been  heard  oft 
And  yet  he  did  not  underrate  the  grammar  schools  of  his  native 
city,  or  decry,  as  modern  sciolists  do,  the  value  of  classical  learning, 
or  establish  Franklin  medals  for  some  school  of  practical  and  natu* 
ralistic  studies,  to  the  detriment  and  discouragement  of  so-called 
dead  languages  and  dry  and  *'  uninteresting  '*  branches  of  study. 

But  the  grand  argument  against  the  academical  system  of  middle 
schools  and  against  colleges  as  well  is,  that  pupils  must  not  be 
domiciliated  away  from  the  supervision  of  parents  and  placed  under 
the  entire  supervision  of  tutorial  governors  and  teachers.  It  is  as- 
sumed that  there  is  "  no  place  like  home  *'  for  the  higher  gradations 
of  mental  culture  as  well  as  the  lower.  If  all  homes  were  places  for 
intellectual  development  as  good  as  we  might  conceive  them  to  be, 
where  the  parents  were  themselves  qualified  in  the  best  manner  for 
the  work  of  instniction  and  moral  discipline,  then  it  were  well  that 
home  influences  should  predominate  in  every  stage  of  intellectual 
growth.  But  the  homes  of  the  best  and  most  learned  men  are  not 
found  to  be  thus  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  education.  They  lack 
both  the  poller  to  advise  and  direct  in  respect  to  the  best  methods, 
especially  in  all  the  higher  departments  of  learning.  Even  if  well- 
educated  parents  understand  the  value  of  learning,  they  may  yet 
be  ignorant  of  its  processes  and  best  methods  even  while  they  enjoy 
its  uses.  Hence  it  is  that  liberally  educated  men,  more  than  others, 
seek  the  best  seats  of  learning  for  the  education  of  their  own  chil- 
dren. They  understand,  as  others  do  not,  how  that  the  local  influ- 
ences of  home  often  tend  to  neutralize  the  best  benefits  which  the 
formative  or  transformative  power  of  a  college  or  Academy  exerts 
on  a  young  and  wayward  mind.  Nor  does  the  argument  hold  any 
better,  though  often  urged,  that  the  public  school  system  is  any 
more  in  sympathy  with  the  genius  of  our  democratic  institutions 
than  the  academical  system  in  its  middle  or  higher  grades. 
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We  do  not  denj  that  the  public  school  tends  strongly  to  modify 
and  remove  those  social  distinctions  which  it  is  the  direct  aim  of 
home  training,  in  many  instances,  to  create  and  intensify.  The  boy 
of  Beacon  street  may  recite  his  lesson  in  the  Boston  Latin  School 
on  the  same  seat  with  the  boy  of  Ann  street ;  but  the  good  infla- 
ences  of  the  morning  session  of  each  day,  in  obliterating  factitious 
distinctions  and  creating  good  fellowship,  may  not  last  longer  than 
the  dinner-hour,  when  all  the  power  of  home  association^  resumes 
its  undiminished  sway.  It  is  not  so  in  those  schools  where  the  pu- 
pils come  together  from  localities  remote  from  each  other,  and  from 
under  the  influence  of  social  customs  and  notions  most  unlike. 
Here  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see  the  rich  and  the  poor 
domiciliate  together  on  grounds  of  perfect  reciprocity,  and  forming 
the  strongest  fellowships  in  spite  of  antecedents  of  birth  and  position 
most  diverse.  If  there  can  be  found  on  earth  a  realization  of  that 
dream  of  politicians,  a  republic  where  there  is  a  perfect  equality  of 
rights  and  privileges,  and  a  perfect  reciprocity  of  sympathy  and  so- 
cial fellowship  independent  absolutely  of  the  distinctions  of  the  out- 
side world,  that  realization  is  a  community  of  students  in  an  Amer- 
ican Academy  or  college. 

In  the  home  or  local  system  of  schools  the  aim  is  really  private 
education ;  and  for  ends  more  or  less  personal,  though  it  be  obtained 
at  the  public  expense.  In  the  academical  or  collegiate  system  of 
schools,  the  aim  is  a  true  public  education,  though  it  may  be  ob- 
tained by  means  legally  private,  that  is,  such  as  furnished  by  indi- 
viduals or  corporations. 

The  local  system  respects  the  parental  will  and  dignity  on  tho 
ground,  that  as  parents,  in  their  individual  or  social  capacity,  pay  for 
the  tuition  of  their  children  and  appoint  the  teacher,  they  have  a  right 
to  control  all  the  methods  and  processes  and  influences  of  instruc- 
tion ;  that  is,  they  may  say  what  shall  and  what  shall  not  be  taught. 
Such  a  policy  as  this,  for  the  period  of  childhood  during  the  time 
of  rudimental  training,  is  obviously  the  very  best  for  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  pupils;  since,  during  the  earliest  stages  of  education,  the 
parents,  who  are  the  natural  protectors  of  their  children,  are  gener- 
ally competent  to  act  for  them  in  respect  to  their  intellectual  as 
well  as  their  physical  wants.  As  the  great  majority  of  the  young 
can  never  go  much  beyond  the  rudiments  of  all  useful  learning,  tho 
public  school  system  is  most  obviously  founded  in  the  eternal  veri- 
ties of  things.  But  the  period  of  childhood  and  the  training  proper 
for  that  period  has  its  natural  range  and  limits,  and  these  limits  and 
the  course  proper  for  those  limits  can  not  be  essentially  changed  so 
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as  to  substitate  therefor  the  studies  and  the  discipline  of  maturer 
jears.  This  principle  will  not  fail  to  be  regarded  if  the  idea  of 
adolescence  and  full  ofiajoritj  is  admitted,  which  idea  some  educators 
seem  to  disregard,  as  do  the  Chinese  and  some  parents  nominally 
Christian  also,  since  in  their  system  of  training  the  child  is  never  of 
age  till  the  parent  dies,  and  not  even  then. 

The  recognition  of  the  period  of  adolescence,  in  a  system  of  edu* 
cation,  demands  a  grade  of  schools  in  which  the  interest  of  the  pu- 
pil in  his  own  welfare  is  a  consideration  paramount  to  the  parental 
will  or  dignity ;  and  hence,  although  the  parent  may  rightly  control 
the  course  of  the  pupil  so  far  as  to  direct  the  place  of  his  education, 
yet,  while  in  that  place,  the  teacher  stands  in  all  respects  in  loco 
parentis,  and  the  parent  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  appropriate  work 
of  instruction  and  discipline  never  stands  in  loco  docentis. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  as  the  period  of  adolescence  draws 
to  its  close,  the  aim  of  school  training  must  more  and  more  have  a 
direct  reference  to  the  welfare  of  the  pupil  as  the  party  mainly  con- 
cerned ;  and  less  and  less  to  that  of  the  parent,  except  indeed  so  far 
as  that,  by  sympathy  and  affection,  he  may  regard  the  welfare  of  his 
child,  at  all  times,  as  his  own.  But  in  the  later  stages  of  education, 
at  the  higher  seminaries,  the  authority  of  home  can  not  predominate 
in  opposition  to  the  teacher's  labor  and  influence.  The  students* 
must  be  held  in  subjection  by  a  power  stronger  than  that  of  any 
home  influence  can  ordinarily  be.  Such  a  power  a  vigorous  seat  of 
learning  affords,  and  it  meets  the  wants  of  subjective  training  at  the 
period  when  its  force  is  most  cfRcicnt  and  most  neede4 

To  curb  the  fiory  heart  of  youth. 

Such  a  power  was  exerted  by  Arnold  at  Rugby,  and  by  Dr.  Whe- 
well,  the  master  of  Trinity  at  Cambridge,  recently  deceased.  Such 
a  power  have  many  teachers,  both  among  the  living  and  the  dead, 
exercised  in  the  academic  schools  of  our  own  land — a  power  which 
must  forever  make  our  Academies  and  colleges  indispensable,  since 
they  supply  those  forces  of  strength  which  no  family,  or  hamlet,  or 
town,  or  city  can  furnish  without  their  aid. 

Every  college  graduate  can  understand,  as  others  can  not,  the 
peculiar  advantages  of  mental  development  and  of  those  executive 
qualities  of  the  manly  character,  which  come  as  the  incidental  re* 
suits  of  a  public  education,  and  which  the  training  of  home  or  of 
any  local  school,  however  excellent  it  may  be  in  other  respectSi 
rarely  confers. 

Hence  the  necessity  of  a  public  education  for  places  of  public 
service  and  for  all  kinds  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  duties,  which 
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require  men  of  'Marge  discourse "  or  liberal  and  comprehensive 
culture.  HcDCC  the  necessity  of  colleges  and  universities,  and  hence, 
too,  the  need  of  having  institutions  which  shall,  in  all  their  forces 
of  moral  and  intellectual  power,  keep  pace  with  the  wants  of  our 
advancing  American  civilization,  ultimately  to  be,  in  its  maturity, 
the  noblest  in  the  world's  history.  We  shall  need  universities  as 
much  better  than  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  as  the  destiny  of  Ameri- 
can society  is  to  be  better  and  more  powerful  than  that  of  England 
or  any  of  the  continental  kingdoms  and  empires. 

But  as  preliminary  to  their  ultimate  enlargement,  and  as  a  condi- 
tion of  their  efficiency  even  in  their  present  form,  we  need  a  system 
of  middle  schools  having  the  same  great  ends  of  social  advancement 
in  view,  and  tending  to  the  same  results,  which  it  is  the  object  of 
our  highest  seminaries  to  accomplish. 

The  Universities  of  England  and  the  continent  of  Europe  have 
for  ages  received  all  their  annual  accessions  from  the  middle  schools, 
in  which  the  foundations  of  all  sound  education  and  training  have 
been  laid,  the  quality  and  degrees  of  which  have  been  determined 
by  the  wisest  of  men,  who  have  fully  understood  its  uses  as  well  as 
its  processes  and  instruments.  And  the'  education  obtained  in  the 
"great  public  schools"  of  England  has  exceeded,  in  the  extent  and 
value  of  classical  training,  that  which  the  best  American  collies 
have  not  furnished  until  within  a  recent  period. 

But  the  day  has  come  when  the  colleges  of  this  country  must 
embrace  within  their  curriculum  other  studies  than  the  elemental 
studies  of  a  classical  or  scientific  course.  Four  years  are  too  few  to 
include  the  multitude  of  studies  which  a  general  course  of  liberal 
culture  must  embrace  as  the  limit  of  graduation.  And  a  great  share 
of  the  classical  and  mathematical  studies  of  the  first  two  years  of  the 
college  course,  as  now  arranged,  could  be  better  attended  to  in 
middle  schools,  under  good  teachers  and  with  proper  endowments 
and  accommodations.  The  temptations  to  dissipation  would  be  far 
less  and  the  standard  of  attainments  far  greater  in  studies,  which, 
though  pursued  in  the  college,  are  really  and  altogether  elemental| 
when  the  rank  of  scholarship  in  the  English  and  European  universi- 
ties is  considered. 

So  the  middle  schools  are  more  desirable  places  than  the  coU^d 
to  lay  the  foundations  of,  not  scholarship  only,  but  of  the  highest 
qualities  of  manly  character.  Dr.  Arnold's  influ^ice  was  such  as  to 
shield  his  pupils  with  a  moral  panoply  of  protection  against  the  foDy 
and  dissoluteness  of  university  life,  the  occasion  of  utter  ruin  to  so 
many  young  men  in  all  the  high  seats  of  learning. 
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There  is  need,  then,  not  only  of  the  continned  existence  of  the 
best  Academies  of  New  England  bat  of  their  great  enlargement  and 
improvement  They  are  needed  to  supply  that  lack  of  the  best 
cnltnre  which  the  local  schools  of  the  rural  sections  of  the  country 
can  never  supply.  They  are  needed  as  places  of  resort  for  trainiug 
the  best  minds  of  both  of  the  city  and  country  under  certain  influ- 
ences, which  few  purely  local  schools  can  hav^  under  the  best  of 
circumstances.  They  are  needed  to  prepare  for  the  colleges  the  best 
material  to  make  good  scholarship,  much  of  which  is  found  among 
the  hill  towns  of  New  England,  though  they  may  be  as  rough  as 
Mount  Helicon,  on  whose  slopes  the  muses  did  not  deign  the  less 
to  dwell,  because  they  were  wild  and  barren. 

We  need  them  that  the  proper  work  of  all  the  local  schools,  both 
of  the  city  and  the  country,  may  not  be  interfered  with,  in  the  vain 
attempt  to  make  them  answer  for  uses  and  poipoees  not  belonging 
to  their  proper  design,  in  educating  the  whole  mass  of  the  popular 
mind  to  the  highest  possible  average  of  attainment  at  the  public 
expense.  The  duty  of  sustaining  the  local  schools,  in  all  their  grades, 
will  be  met  by  the  American  people,  and  the  local  schools  will 
have  attained  their  limit  of  perfection,  not  when  they  shall  attempt 
to  fit  one  out  of  a  thousand  boys  as  he  ought  to  be  to  enter  col- 
lege, but  to  educate  the  nine  hundred  and  ninety  and  nine,  who 
can  not  and  ought  not  to  go  to  college,  in  the  best  possible  manner, 
for  not  the  learned  professions  but  for  the  not  less  honorable  callings 
which  society  demands  shall  be  filled  by  well-educated  and  good 
citizens.  It  is  perhaps  enough  that  the  State  confine  itself  to  this 
great  work,  the  education  of  the  people,  by  improving  to  their  ut- 
most capacity  the  local  schools  of  every  grade. 

With  respect  to  colleges  and  middle  schools,  it  is  perhaps  all  that 
we  can  expect,  if  we  detnand  the  kindly  regard  of  the  State  and  such 
scanty  appropriations  as  can  be  afibrded.  For  the  history  of  the 
higher  education  of  society  shows  that,  in  all  ages  of  modem  civ- 
ilization at  least,  universities  and  classical  schools  have  had  to 
depend  on  the  enlightened  liberality  of  a  few  noble  and  generous 
beneflEu^tors.  All  the  colleges  and  universities  of  England  and  the 
Continent,  all  the  colleges  of  this  country,  the  oldest  and  the 
youngest,  all  the  important  Academies  and  professional  schools,  are 
monuments  of  private  liberality,  supported  chiefly  by  the  endow- 
ments of  those  who,  blessed  by  Providence  with  wealth,  have  left  it 
as  a  legacy  of  perennial  good  for  the  successive  generations  of  men, 
who,  as  they  receive  the  benefit  of  their  benefactions,  revere  and 
bless  their  memory  with  ''perpetual  benedictions." 
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WARREN  BURTON. 


Bey.  Warrek  Burton,  author  of  ''District  ScJiool  as  it  was**  and  "Be^  to 
Borne  Education^**  waa  bom  in  Wilton,  Now  Hampshire,  November  23,  1800. 
Hifl  mother,  before  her  marriage,  was  a  teacher,  and  the  traditional  reputation 
of  her  gentleness  and  goodness  is  embodied  by  the  son  in  the  character  of 
"Mary  Smith.''  His  own  happy  training  in  the  family  of  his  grandparent^ 
after  the  death  of  liis  father  and  mother,  suggested  those  views  and  sentiments 
of  the  incalculable  importance  of  the  homo  as  a  school  of  Christian  wisdom  and 
love,  which  afterwards  found  expression  in  his  teaching  fh)m  the  pulpit  and  by 
his  pen.  With  no  previous  advantages  than  a  district-school,  he  achieved  by 
himself  a  preparation  for  college,  with  the  occasional  instructions  of  a  good 
parish  minister  who  lived  two  miles  off;  and  enterc>d  old  Harvard  in  1817, 
where  ho  graduated  with  distinction  in  1821.  After  the  usual  probation  of 
school-keeping,  he  entered  the  Theological  Institution  at  Cambridge,  and  after  a 
three  years'  course,  was  approved  and  in  1828  ordained  and  settled  at  East 
Cambridge.  But  this  connection  was  soon  amicably  dissolved,  and  henceforth 
he  devoted  himself  to  special  objects  of  philanthropy,  the  most  prominent  of 
which  was  the  school  and  home  training  of  children.  By  addresses  formal  and 
informal,  m  school-houses,  lecture  rooms,  State-houses,  and  churches,  by  articles 
in  the  newspapers,  contributions  to  educational  journals,  and  by  more  formal 
publications,  and  by  the  widest  correspondence  and  personal  intercourse,  Mr. 
Burton  has  arrested  parental  attention  to  this  all  important  subject,  and  deserves, 
^by  the  permanent  good  done,  to  be  regarded  as  a  public  bencCiCtor.  His  "/>ii^ 
irict  School  as  it  was"  from  its  lively  and  spirited  pictures  of  the  wretched  con- 
dition of  the  common  school  in  the  rural  portions  of  New  England,  was  widely 
read  in  quarters  where  more  formal  expositions  would  not  have  been  listened 
to  or  heeded,  and  helped  to  revolutionize  public  sentiment  and  public  action  in 
rural  school  ediflcos  and  management.  His  lecture  on  cultivating  a  taste  for 
Natural  Scenery — as  the  earliest,  broadest,  and  liveliest  exercise  of  the  observ- 
ing faculties,  and  the  most  direct  mctliod  of  reaching  the  imaprination  and  the 
lesthcthic  portion  of  our  nature — afterwards  enlarged  and  published  a.s  ''A^^nfry 
Showing^  or  Word  Puiiitimj,  of  the  Beautiful^  Picturesque,  and  Grand  vi  Nature,^* 
opened  up  a  new  field  of  edOcational  discuFsion  and  practice.  His  ''IMps  Ic 
Education  in  the  Hofnes  of  our  Country^"  a  volume  of  30)8  pages,  published  in 
1863,  contains  a  Lecture  on  ParenUil  Responsibility — a  Lecture  on  Government, 
Management,  and  No  Government  in  the  Family — a  Lecture  on  the  Manage- 
ment of  Self-hood — Suggentions  on  the  Discipline  of  the  Observing  Faculties — 
Topics  of  Religious  Education — The  First  Knowledge  of  the  Cn^ator — The  First 
and  Great  Commandment — The  Child's  First  Ideas  of  Jesus — The  Bible — a  se- 
ries of  subjects  of  the  highest  practical  value  discussed  in  a  most  interesting  and 
masterljr  manner. 
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BENJAMIN  T.  BLEWETT. 

Benjahik  Ttrxer  Blewett  was  bom  in  Warren  county,  Kentucky,  Sept 
17th,  1820.  His  father  being  a  farmer  in  moderate  circumstanceii,  his  studies, 
which  were  purtiucd  at  tlio  best  schools  which  the  neighborhood  aflforded,  were 
interrupted  by  fiirm  work  in  summer  till  his  fourteenth  year  and  afterwards  by 
teaching  in  winter.  Several  summers  were  spent  in  study  as  a  private  pupil  of 
Josiah  Pillsbcrry,  Esq.,  to  whose  fidelity  and  influence  upon  his  character  Mr. 
Blewitt  attributes  more  than  to  any  other  agency  his  subsequent  suoxiss.  At 
the  ago  of  twenty  he  united  himself  with  the  Baptist  church,  and  abandoning  his 
purpose  of  reading  law,  entered  Ocorjretown  College  in  1841.  Dependent  en- 
tirely upon  his  own  rcsourcef*,  he  H[>oiit  two  years  during  his  college  course  in 
teaching  the  College  Arademy,  umi  ^rudu:;ted  in  1847.  Afler  graduation  he 
continued  principal  of  the  AcaiUiny  f<.>r  six  years,  taking  an  active  interest  in 
Sunday-schools  and  the  ciiuftt  of  temperance.        ' 

In  1852  Mr.  Blowitt  took  the  charge  of  a  High  School  at  Russellville,  at  the 
time  unfinished,  unendowed,  encumlK'rod  with  a  heavy  debt,  and  moreover  the 
object  of  a  strong  and  active  lo(.'al  hostility.  A  whole  year  of  severe  labor  was 
spent  in  completing  the  building  and  in  seeking  funds  to  meet  the  expenses. 
The  school  w:is  opened,  but  thu  proceoiLs  of  the  first  session  barely  paid  the  sal- 
aries of  his  assistants.  His  foitli  was  staggered,  but  sustainod  by  the  sound 
judgment  and  zealou<i  oo4'3i)crative  sympathy  of  an  excellent  wife,  herself  an 
able  and  highly  successful  teacher  fh)m  New  England,  he  entered  upon  another 
year*8  trial  A  larger  number  of  students  was  enrolled,  public  sentiment 
changed,  opposition  gave  way,  and  tbu  way  seemed  to  be  opening  to  bucccss 
Tlio  debt  was  paid  and  the  school  took  a  high  stand  among  similar  but  much 
older  institutions.  It  was  now  urged  by  iDany  tliat  the  school  be  made  a  col- 
lege. The  trustees  yielded,  a  cliarter  was  obtained,  and  Kr.  Blewitt  was  elected 
President  of  a  oollego  withont  endowment,  lii^rary,  appnratosi  or  any  other  ap- 
pliances, except  a  good  building,  a  gfHjd  numlior  of  students,  and  a  good  work- 
ing faculty.  The  college  classes  were  immediately  fonncd.  but  new  and  com- 
plicated difficulties  arose.  It  was  seen  that  the  institution  could  not  succeed 
without  an  endowment.  At  this  juncture  a  bequest  of  $:](I,000  was  made  by 
H.  Q.  £wing,  Esq.,  conditional  upon  the  raising  of  as  much  in  addition,  and 
Pres.  Blewitt  was  appointed  agent  to  effect  the  purpose.  1  lu  labored  faitbfallj 
in  the  work  but  at  length  abandoned  the  field  in  de8|>air  and  returned  to  hit 
duties  as  instructor.  But  woinan^s  energy  came  again  in  the  rescue^  and,  re- 
lieved from  all  care  at  home,  he  returned  to  the  task  witli  a  determination  to 
succeed  though  the  limited  period  liad  nearly  expired.  For  the  final  effort  tk 
meeting  of  the  firiends  of  education  was  called  during  Cominencenient,  which 
was  attonded  with  swrot^^?,  and  ho  had  tlio  pratiflcatiim  of  announcing;  "n  Com- 
menoi'iiK-ijl  Pay  tiiat.  n.-liici  (.'i«Il»-;re  liad  >«M.uri-d  a  cash  fiidt»\vmcut  of  .'iin.OOO 
and  Ft  al  estate  to  lh«.'  vjilue  al'  nearlv  a»  niuch  iimre.  Tlic  valualile  Kwinjr  li- 
bran-,  of  mar  'J.OOfi  vnluiiu's.  had  also  I'ei-n  donated,  anil  a  ^'ood  nM'.h'iiiatical, 
phiii-sojihii-al,  and  chcmleal  apparatus  had  boon  olitaini-<l.  Tlu-  sutv«-!*s  <S  the  in- 
stitution was  now  deinicd  secure.  Imt  in  May.  19CI.  the  students  di'-bandod, 
many  entering;  tho  (?onfed«  rate  army,  Betlitl  CoUe^re  was  suspended;  and  Mr. 
Llowitt  n  niiA'ed  to  Au^^usta.  Ky..  and  took  charge  ut'  the  (Vill'-p-  in  that 
j)]acx*  witli  whiirli  he  is  still  connected.  Bethel  College  under  other  Trustees  is 
now  (18Co)  enjoying  a  largo  measure  of  proqierity. 
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WnXIAM  D.  HBNKLE. 

WiLLiAic  Dowvs  Hknklb  was  bora  near  Springfield,  in  Clark  County,  Oliio^ 
October  8th,  1828,  His  &ther,  Bev.  Lemnel  Henkle,  died  a  few  years  after  at 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  while  stationed  there  as  a  minister,  and  his  mother  thei 
retaraed  to  Urbana,  Ohio,  and  afterwards  to  Springfield,  where  she  suppartBd 
herself  and  fiunily  by  the  use  of  the  needle.  Yoong  Henkle  was  sent  to  sooh 
schools  a:>^  offered  until  eleven  years  of  age,  when  becoming  tired  of  the  restr^nt 
and  dissatisfied  with  his  progress  under  the  defective  methods  then  employed, 
he  was  suffered  for  two  or  three  years  to  remain  at  home  and  run  the  s^ieela 
and  country.  In  the  meantime  he  acquired  a  love  for  reading  and  by  shoreliBg 
sand  or  driving  teams  earned  money  for  the  purchase  of  books,  spendmg  also 
much  time  in  the  village  bookstore.  He  was  now  anxious  to  attend  school 
again,  and  under  such  tutors  as  opportunity  and  his  want  of  means  afforded  he 
applied  himself  to  hard  study  and  mastered  Piketa  and  Talbott^s  Arithmetict 
tnd  Kirkham's  Grammar,  and  entered  upon  Burtt's  Algebra.  The  Public  Sgh 
School  was  established  about  this  time  and  here  he  began  the  study  of  Baflej^ 
Algebra  and  Goodrich's  Greek  and  Latin  Lessons.  When  sixteen  years  old  he 
taught  his  first  district-school  and  for  three  years  alternated  between  teachiay 
and  study,  spending  the  latter  portion  of  the  time  at  Wittembui^g  CoQege-at 
Springfield,  where  he  read  Horace  and  Homer  and  continued  the  study  of  higher 
algebra  and  geometry.  In  1847  the  family  returaed  to  Urbana  and  hen  he 
taught  a  subscription  school  of  seventy  scholars,  began  a  course  of  reading  hi 
medicine,  but  in  1848  became  principal  in  Urbana  Academy.  In  the  FslH  of 
this  year  a  Teachers*  Institute  was  held  for  two  weeks  in  Urbana  under  the 
charge  of  Josiah  Hurty,  at  which  Mr.  Henkle  gave  the  instruction  in  grammar, 
to  which  subject  he  had  for  several  years  g^ven  especial  attention.  After  the 
passage  of  the  Union  School  Law  in  February,  1849,  he  secured  its  adoption  by 
Uie  town  of  Urbana,  and  upon  the  establishment  of  the  High  School  he  was 
elected  its  principal  In  the  Spring  of  1850  he  succeeded  Prof  McFariand  as 
mathematical  instructor  in  the  Male  and  Female  Seminary  at  Greenfield,  but 
after  six  months  removed  with  his  mother's  fiimily  to  Mechanicsburg,  where  be 
associated  with  Mr.  Robert  WUson,  a  graduate  of  BeUkst  College,  Ireland,  fai 
the  management  of  the  Seminary  at  that  place.  This  association  with  a  schdar 
of  European  education  and  long  experience  as  a  teacher,  had  a  powerftd  faiflu- 
ence  in  inciting  Mr.  Henkle  to  render  his  own  education  more  mature,  thorough, 
and  pracdcaL  In  1863  he  effected  the  establishment  of  a  Union  School  at  Me- 
ohanicsburg,  as  before  at  Urbana,  and  was  its  principal  for  a  year,  when  he  took 
charge  of  the  classical  department  in  Greenmount  Boarding  School  near  Rich- 
mond,  Indiana,  which  he  resigned  in  1857  for  the  superintendency  of  the  Rich- 
mond Public  Schools  at  a  salary  of  $1,000.  The  next  year  he  removed  to 
Indianapolis  to  act  as  principal  of  the  High  School  and  edit  the  *^Indiana 
School  Journal^  He  had  two  years  previously  published  a  ^^UnwersUy  Alge- 
hra^^*  and  in  the  Spring  of  1859  prepared  an  *^  Elementary  Alge^a,^  In  the 
Fall  of  the  same  year  he  became  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  South  Western 
Normal  School  at  Lebanon,  Ohio.  In  1862  he  was  nominee  of  the  Union  party 
of  the  state  for  the  office  of  School  Commissioner  but,  with  the  rest  of  the  ikke^ 
fiiiled  to  be  elected.  He  then  took  charge  of  the  Lebanon  Union  School,  and  In 
1864  of  the  Union  School  at  Salem,  Ohia 
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Fifth  Articla. 
BOnBT  80UTHST— 1774— 1843. 


RoBKRT  SouTHST  io  that  quaint  and  remarkable  book  ^Th§ 
Doctor,  ijtcy  has  introduced  much  rare  learning  and  eloquent  com- 
position to  enforce  instructive  lessons  on  the  training  of  children 
and  the  conduct  of  life — as  in  the  following  conversations  at  the 
Doctor's  fireside,  bearing  on  young  DaniePs  home  education — ^whick 
we  introduce  by  a  few  extracts  descriptive  of  the  home  and  chim- 
ney-corner of  Dr.  Daniel  Dove,  as  well  as  of  Daniel,  the  son,  and 
Daniel,  the  &ther,  and  the  Doctor,  the  central  figure  of  the  com- 
position. 

BIBTH,  PARENTAGB  AND  HOMISTIAI)  OF  DB.  DOVB. 

Dakibl,  the  son  of  Daniel  Dove  and  of  Dinah  his  wife,  was  bom  near  Ingl^ 
ton  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshure,  on  Mondaj,  the  twenty-seoond  of  April, 
old  style,  1723,  nine  minutes  and  three  seconds  alter  three  in  the  afternoon;  on 
which  daj  Marriage  came  in  and  Mercury  was  with  the  Moon;  and  the  aspect^ 
were  D  ^  $  a  week  earlier,  it  would  have  been  a  most  glorious  trine  of  the 
Son  and  Jupiter;  drcumstanoes  which  were  all  duly  noted  in  the  blank  leaf  of 
jthe  family  Bible. 

Daniel,  the  father,  was  one  of  the  race  of  men  who  unhappUy  are  now  almost 
extinct  He  lived  upon  an  estate  of  six-and-twenty  acres  which  his  father  had 
possessed  before  him,  all  Doves  and  Daniels,  in  uninterrupted  succession  ttom 
time  immemorial,  farther  than  registers  or  title-deeds  could  ascend.  The  littl9 
church  called  Chapel  le  Dale  stands  about  a  bow-sliot  fh>m  the  family  house. 
There  they  had  all  been  carried  to  the  font;  tliere  they  had  each  led  his  bride 
to  the  altar;  and  thither  they  had,  each  in  his  turn,  been  borne  upon  the 
shoulders  of  their  friends  and  neighbors.  Earth  to  earth  they  had  been  con* 
signed  there  for  so  many  generations,  that  half  of  the  soil  of  the  churchyard 
consisted  of  their  remains.  A  hermit  who  might  wish  his  grave  to  be  as  quiel 
as  his  cell,  could  imagine  no  fitter  resting  place.  On  three  sides  there  was  an 
irregular  low  stone  wall,  rather  to  mark  the  limits  of  the  sacred  ground,  than 
to  inclose  it;  on  the  fourth  it  was  bounded  by  the  brook  whose  waters  proceed 
by  a  subterraneous  channel  from  Wetheroote  cave.  Two  or  three  alders  and 
rowan  trees  hung  over  the  brook,  and  shed  their  leaves  and  seeds  into  the 
stream.  Some  bushy  hazels  grew  at  intervals  along  the  lines  of  the  wall;  and 
a  few  ash  trees,  as  the  winds  had  sown  them.  To  the  east  and  west  some  fl^df 
adjoined  it,  in  that  state  of  half  cultivatioa  which  gives  a  human  diaraoter  !« 

d8 
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solitude :  to  the  south,  on  the  other  side,  the  brook,  the  common  with  its  lime- 
stone rocks  peering  every  where  above  ground,  extended  to  the  foot  of  Inglebo- 
rough.    A  craggy  hill,  feathered  with  birch,  sheltered  it  from  the  north. 

The  turf  was  as  fine  and  soft  as  that  of  the  acyoining  hills;  it  was  seldom 
broken,  so  scanty  was  the  population  to  which  it  was  appropriated ;  scarcely  a 
thistle  or  a  nettle  deformed  it,  and  the  few  tombstones  wbioh  had  been  placed 
there  were  bow  themselves  half  btrried.  The  sheep  came  over  the  wall  when 
they  listed,  and  sometimes  took  shelter  ia  the  porch  from  the  storm.  Their 
voioes,  and  the  cry  of  the  kite  wheeling  above,  were  the  only  sounds  which 
were  heard  there,  except  when  the  single  belt  whiok  kung  in  its  niche  over  the 
entrance  tinkled  for  service  on  the  Sabbath  day,  or  with  a  slower  tongue  gave 
notice  that  one  of  the  children  of  the  soil  was  returning  to  the  earth  from  which 
l^spruQg. 

The  house  of  the  Doves  was  to  the  east  of  the  ^rarch,  vncbr  ths  sano  Ul^ 
i^ad  with  the  same  brook  in  front ;  and  the  mterveniag  fields  belonged  to  the 
tbtfxuly.  It  was  a  low  house,  having  before  it  a  little  garden  of  that  size  and 
diaracter  which  showed  that  the  inhabitants  could  afford  to  bestow  a  thought 
upon  something  more  than  mere  bodily  wants.  You  entered  between  two  yew 
Ines  clipped  to  the  fkshion  of  two  pawns.  There  were  hoUyhodcs  and  saa- 
fowen  displayii^  themselves  above  the  wall ;  roeee  and  sweet  peas  under  tlM 
windows,  and  the  everlasting  pea  climbing  tiie  porch.  The  rest  of  the  garden 
lay  behind  the  house,  partly  on  the  slope  of  the  hill.  It  had  a  hedge  of  gooser 
berry  bushes,  a  few  apple  trees,  pot  herbs  in  abundance,  onions^  cabbages,  tur> 
nips  and  carrots ;  potatoes  had  hardly  yet  found  their  way  into  these  remote 
parts:  and  in  a  shdtered  spot  under  the  crag,  open  to  the  south,  were  six  bee- 
Mvee,  which  made  the  fiunily  perfectly  independent  of  West  India  produce. 
Tea  was  in  those  days  as  little  known  as  potatoes,  and  for  all  other  things  honey 
•opplied  the  i^ce  of  sugar. 

The  house  consisted  of  seven  rooms,  the  dairy  and  cellar  included,  which 
<were  both  upon  the  ground  floor.  As  you  entered  the  kitchen  there  was  on  the 
tright  one  of  those  open  chimneys  which  afford  more  comfort  in  a  winter's  even* 
iing  than  the  finest  register  stove ;  in  front  of  the  chimney  stood  a  wooden  bee- 
(hive  chair,  and  on  each  side  was  a  long  oak  seat  with  a  back  to  it,  the  seats 
serving  as  chests,  in  which  the  oaten  bread  was  kept  They  were  of  the  dark* 
est  brown,  and  well  polished  by  constant  use.  On  the  back  of  each  were  the 
name  initials  as  those  over  the  door,  with  the  date  1610.  The  great  oak  table^ 
and  the  chest  in  the  best  kitchen  which  held  the  house  linen,  bore  the  same  date. 
The  chimney  was  well  hung  with  bacon,  the  rack  which  covered  half  the  ceiling 
bore  equal  marks  of  plenty ;  mutton  hams  were  suspended  from  other  parts  of  the 
ceiling ;  and  there  was  an  odor  of  cheese  from  the  adjoining  dairy,  which  the 
turf  fire,  though  perpetual  as  that  of  the  mag^  or  of  the  Yestal  virgins,  did  not 
overpower.  A  few  pewter  dishes  were  ranged  above  the  trenchers,  opposite 
the  door  on  a  conspicuous  shelf  The  other  treasures  of  the  family  wore  in  an 
open  triangular  cupboard,  fixed  in  one  of  the  comers  of  the  best  kitchen,  hal^ 
way  from  the  floor,  and  touching  the  ceiling.  They  consisted  of  a  silver  sauce* 
pan,  a  silver  goblet,  and  four  apostle  spoons.  Here  also  King  Charles's  Golden 
Rules  were  pasted  against  the  wall,  and  a  large  print  of  Daniel  in  the  Lion*9 
Den.  The  lions  were  bedaubed  with  yellow,  and  the  prophet  was  bedanbed 
with  blue,  with  a  red  patch  upon  each  of  his  clieeks:  if  he  had  been  like  hii 
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picture  Jic  iniglit  have  friglitoned  the  lions;  but  happilj  there  were  no  "judges " 
in  the  fumily,  ati<I  it  had  be<>n  bought  for  its  name's  sake.  Tlie  otiier  prini 
wliich  ornamented  the  room  liad  been  purchased  Trom  a  like  fcoling,  tbough  the 
cause  was  not  so  immediately  apparent.  It  represented  a  ship  in  full  sail,  wltli 
Joseph  and  the  Virgin  Mar^',  and  the  Infant  on  board,  and  a  dove  flying  be- 
hind xu)  if  to  fill  the  sails  with  the  motion  of  itA  wings.  Six  black  chairs  were 
ranged  along  the  wall,  where  they  were  seldom  disturbed  from  their  arrajr. 
They  had  been  purchased  by  Daniel  tlio  grandfather  upon  his  marriage,  and 
w^re  the  most  costly  purchase  that  had  ever  been  made  in  the  family;  for  the 
goblet  waa  a  le^^cy.  The  backs  were  higher  than  the  head  of  the  tallest  man 
when  seated ;  the  seats  flat  and  shallow,  set  in  a  round  frame,  unaccommoda- 
ting in  their  material,  more  unaccommodating  in  shape ;  the  backs  also  were  of 
wood  rismg  stfaight  up,  and  ornamented  with  balls,  and  lozenges,  and  embose^ 
meots;  and  the  legs  and  crossb^  wore  adorned  *in  the  same  taste.  Over  tlie 
chimney  were  two  peacocks'  feathers,  some  of  the  dry  silky  pods  of  the  honesty 
flower,  and  one  of  those  large  "  sinuous  shells"  so  finely  thus  described  by 

Landor. 

Of  pearly  hue 
Within,  and  they  that  lustre  have  imbibed 
la  the  sun  8  palace  porch ;  where,  when  unyoked, 
Ilis  chariot  wheel  stands  midway  in  the  wava 
Shake  one,  and  it  awakens ;  then  apply 
Its  polished  lips  to  your  attentive  ear. 
And  it  remembers  its  august  abodes, 
And  murmurs  as  the  ocean  murmurs  there. 

lliere  was  also  a  head  of  Indian  com  there,  and  a  back  scratcber,  of  whick 
tiie  band  was  ivory  and  the  handle  black.  This  bad  been  a  present  of  Daniel 
tbe  grandfather  to  his  wife.  The  three  apartments  above  served  equally  for 
store-rooms  and  bedchambers.  William  Dove  the  brotber  slept  in  one,  and 
Agatba  the  maid,  or  Haggy,  as  she  was  caDed,  in  another. 

TBI  LIBRABT  AVD  BEADDEO  OF  A  WKUrTO-DO    TSOM  AV  OVX  MUMUaMD  TKAM 

Aoa 

Happy  for  Daniel,  he  lived  before  the  age  of  magarineiy  reviews,  cydops* 
diss,  elegant  extracts,  and  literary  newspapers,  so  that  be  gatbered  the  fhiit  oC 
knowledge  for  himselC  instead  of  receiving  it  from  tbe  dirty  fingers  of  a  retail 
vender.  His  books  were  few  in  nnmber,  bat  they  were  all  weighty  either  ia 
matter  or  in  size.  They  consisted  of  tbe  Morte  d'Arthor  in  tbe  fine  black-lettw 
edition  of  Copland :  Plutarch's  Morals,  and  Pliny's  Nataral  History,  two  goodly 
IbfiosL  fun  as  an  egg  of  meat,  and  both  translated  by  tbal  old  worthy,  Phil- 
emon.  who.  for  the  service  whidi  be  rendered  to  bis  oontemporaries  and  to  Uf 
eoantrymen.  dewrves  to  be  caOed  the  best  of  tbe  HoUandi^  wttboot  disperse 
faig  either  tbe  lord  or  the  doctor  of  that  appellation.  Tbe  whole  works  of 
Jofthoa  Sylvester :  (whom  name.  let  me  teD  thee,  reader,  in  passing:  was  ao- 
crated  upon  the  fir«t  syllable  by  his  contemporariesL  not  as  now  npoo  tbe 
flsoond :)  Jeafl  Pettxt's  History  of  tbe  Netherlands,  tranahted  and  contnnied  by 
Edward  Orimeston.  another  worthy  of  tbe  Philemon  order :  Sir  Eenelm  Di^ 
by'y  DLKfMmes:  Stowe's  Chronlcie:  Joehoa  Bamca*  life  of  Edward  IlL; 
^Bipley  B«xzvf4.  by  E:renatus  Philaletbes.  and  an  Englishman  styling  bim.«elf 
Ckaen  of  the  Wodd."  with  its  mysterkias  froatiqwece  leptesnting  tbe  Jkmm 
to  which.  SQ  deeat  mmdarii:  tbe  PStgiim's  Progres;  two  Tohcnet  of 
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Ozell's  translation  of  the  Rabelais;  Latimer's  Sermons;  and  the  last  yolome  of 
Fox's  Martyr's,  which  latter  book  had  been  brought  him  by  his  wife.  The 
t^ilgrim's  Prog^ress  was  a  godmother's  present  to  his  son :  the  odd  volames  of 
Rabelais  he  had  picked  up  at  Kendal,  at  a  sale,  in  a  lot  with  Ripley  Rerived 
and  Plutarch's  Morals:  the  others  he  had  inherited. 

Daniel  had  looked  into  nil  these  books,  read  most  of  them,  and  beliered  all 
that  he  read,  except  Rabelais,  which  he  could  not  tell  what  to  make  o£  He 
was  not,  however,  one  of  those  persons  who  complacently  suppose  ererything 
to  be  nonsense  which  they  do  not  perfectly  comprehend,  or  flatter  themselyes 
that  they  do.  His  simple  heart  judged  of  books  by  what  they  ought  to  be, 
little  knowing  what  they  are.  It  never  occurre<l  to  him  that  anything  would 
be  printed  which  was  not  worth  printing,  anything  which  did  not  convey  either 
reasonable  delight  or  useful  instruction :  and  he  was  no  more  disposed  to  doubt 
the  truth  of  what  he  read,  thyi  to  question  the  veracity  of  his  neighbor,  or  any 
.  one  who  had  no  interest  in  deceiving  him.  A  book  carried  with  it  to  him 
authority  in  its  very  aspect  The  Morte  d' Arthur,  therefore,  he  received  for 
authentic  history,  just  as  he  did  the  painful  chronicle  of  honest  John  Stowe^ 
and  the  Barnesian  labors  of  Joshua  the  self-satisfied:  there  was  nothing  in  ft 
indeed  which  stirred  his  English  blood  like  the  battles  of  Cressy,  and  Poictiera, 
and  Najara ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  he  preferred  it  to  Barnes's  story,  believed  in 
Sir  Tor,  Sir  Tristram,  Sir  Lancelot,  and  Sir  Lamorack  as  entirely  as  in  Sir  John 
Ghandos,  the  Captal  de  Buche,  and  the  Black  Prince,  and  liked  them  better. 

Latimer  and  Du  Bartas  he  used  sometimes  to  read  aloud  on  Sundays ;  and 
if  the  departed  take  cognizance  of  what  passes  on  earth,  and  poets  derive  any 
•atisfaction  from  that  posthumous  applause  which  is  generally  the  only  reward 
of  those  who  deserve  it,  Sylvester  might  have  found  some  compensation  for  the 
undeserved  neglect  into  which  his  works  had  sunk,  by  the  full  and  devout  de- 
light which  his  rattling  rhymes  and  quaint  collocations  afforded  to  this  reader. 
The. silver-tongued  Sylvester,  however,  was  reserved  for  a  Sabbath  book;  as  a 
weekday  author  Daniel  preferred  Pliny,  for  the  same  reason  that  bread  and 
cheese,  or  a  rasher  of  hung  mutton,  contented  his  palate  better  than  a  sillabubi 
He  frequently  regretted  that  so  knowing  a  writer  had  never  seen  or  heard  of 
Wethercote  and  Tordas  caves :  the  ebbing  and  flowing  spring  at  Giggleswidc, 
Malham  Cove,  and  Gordalo  Scar,  that  he  might  have  described  them  among  the 
wondere  of  the  world.     Onme  ignotum  pro  magnifico  is  a  maxim  which  will  not 
in  all  cases  hold  good.    There  are  things  which  we  do  not  undervalue  because 
we  are  familiar  with  them,  but  which  are  admired  the  more,  the  more  thoroughly 
they  are  known  and  understood ;  it  is  thus  with  the  grand  objects  of  nature  and 
ihe  finest  works  of  art — with  whatsoever  is  truly  great  and  excellent     Daniel 
(was  not  deficient  in  imagination ;  but  no  description  of  places  which  he  had  never 
•een,  however  exaggerated,  (as  such  things  always  are,)  impressed  him  so 
Strongly  as  these  objects  in  his  own  neighborhood,  which  he  had  known  firora 
childhood.    Three  or  four  times  in  his  life  it  happened  that  strangers,  with  a 
curiosity  as  uncommon  in  that  age  as  it  is  general  in  this,  came  from  afar  to  visit 
these  wondera  of  the  West  Riding,  and  Daniel  accompanied  them  %^ith  a  delight 
TOch  as  he  never  experienced  on  any  other  occasion. 

But  the  author  in  whom  he  delighted  most  was  Plutarch,  of  whose  works  he 
was  lucky  enough  to  possess  the  worthier  half:  if  tlie  other  had  perished,  Plu* 
larch  would  not  have  been  a  popular  writer,  but  he  would  hare  held  a  h^^ier 
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-place  in  the  estimation  of  the  judicious.  Daniel  could  have  posed  a  candidate 
for  university  honors,  and  perhaps  tlie  examiner  too,  with  some  of  the  odd 
learning  which  he  had  stored  up  in  his  memory  from  those  great  repositories  of 
ancient  knowledge.  Kefusing  all  reward  for  sucli  services,  the  strangers  to 
whom  he  officiated  as  a  guide,  though  they  perceived  that  ho  was  an  extraordi- 
nary person,  were  little  aware  how  much  information  he  had  acquired,  and  of 
how  strange  a  kind.  His  talk  with  them  did  not  go  beyond  the  subjects  which 
the  scenes  they  came  to  visit  naturally  suggested,  and  they  wondered  more  at 
the  questions  he  asked,  than  at  anything  which  he  advanced  himself:  for  his 
disposition  was  naturally  shy,  and  that  which  had  been  bashfulness  in  3'outh 
assumed  the  appearance  of  reserve  as  he  advanced  in  life ;  for  having  none  to 
communicate  with  upon  his  favorite  studies,  he  lived  in  an  intellectual  world  of 
his  own,  a  mental  solitude  as  complete  as  that  of  Alexander  Selkirk  or  Robin- 
0on  Crusoe.  £ven  to  the  curate,  his  conversation,  if  he  had  touched  upon  his 
books,  would  have  been  heathen  Greek ;  and  to  speak  the  truth  plainly,  with- 
out knowing  a  letter  of  tliat  language,  he  knew  more  about  the  Greeks  than 
nine-tenths  of  the  clergy  at  tliat  time,  including  all  the  dissenters,  and  than 
nine-tenths  of  the  schoolmasters  also. 

Our  good  Daniel  had  none  of  that  confidence  which  so  usually  and  so  un- 
pleasantly characterizes  self-taught  men.  In  fact,  he  was  by  no  means  aware 
of  the  extent  of  his  acquirements,  all  that  he  knew  in  this  kind  having  been 
acquired  for  amusement,  not  for  use.  He  had  never  attempted  to  teach  himself 
anything.  These  books  had  lain  in  his  way  in  boyhood,  or  fallen  in  it  after- 
ward ;  and  the  perusal  of  them,  intently  as  it  was  followed,  was  always  ac- 
counted by  him  to  be  nothing  more  than  recreation.  None  of  his  daily  business 
bad  ever  been  neglected  for  it ;  he  cultivated  his  fields  and  his  garden,  repaired 
his  walls,  looked  to  the  stable,  tended  his  cows,  and  salved  his  sheep,  as  dili- 
gently and  as  contentedly  as  if  he  had  possessed  neither  capacity  nor  inclina- 
tion for  any  higher  employments.  Yet  Daniel  was  one  of  those  men  who,  if 
disposition  and  aptitude  were  not  overruled  by  circumstances,  would  have  g^wn 
pale  with  study,  instead  of  bemg  bronzed  and  hardened  by  sun,  and  wind,  and 
rain.  There  were  in  him  undeveloped  talents  which  might  have  raised  him  to 
distinction  as  an  antiquary,  a  virtuoso  of  the  Royal  Society,  a  poet,  or  a  theolo- 
gian, to  whichever  course  the  bias  in  his  ball  of  fortune  had  inclined.  But  he 
bad  not  a  particle  of  envy  in  his  composition.  He  thought,  indeed,  that  if  he 
bad  had  grammar  learning  m  his  youth  like  the  curate,  he  would  have  made 
more  use  of  it ;  but  there  was  nothing  either  of  the  sourness  or  bitterness  (call 
it  which  you  please)  of  repining  in  this  natural  reflection. 

Never,  indeed,  was  any  man  more  contented  with  domg  his  duty  in  that  state 
of  life  to  which  it  had  pleased  Grod  to  call  him.  And  well  he  might  be  so,  for 
no  man  ever  passed  through  the  world  with  less  to  disquiet  or  to  sour  biro. 
Bred  up  in  habits  which  secured  the  continuance  of  that  humble  but  sure  inde- 
pendence in  which  he  was  born,  he  had  never  known  what  it  was  to  be  anxious 
for  the  future.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  had  brought  home  a  wife,  the 
daughter  of  a  Uttle  landholder  like  himml^  with  fifteen  pounds  for  her  portion  ,^ 
and  the  true  love  of  his  youth  proved  to  him  a  faithful  helpmate  in  those  yean 
when  the  dream  of  life  is  over,  and  we  live  in  its  realiUes.  Their  only  child 
was  healthy,  apt,  and  docile,  to  all  appearance  as  happily  disposed  in  nund  ani 
body  as  a  fiither's  heart  could  wish.    If  th^  had  fine  weather  for  winning  th^^ 
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haj  or  shearing  their  com,  thej  thanked  God  for  it ;  if  the  seaaon  proTed  unla- 
▼orable  the  labor  was  only  a  little  the  more,  and  the  crop  a  little  the  wofao. 
Their  stations  secured  them  from  want,  and  they  had  no  wish  beyond  it.  What 
more  had  Daniel  to  desire. 

RICHARD  OUT,   THE  SCHOOLMASTER  OF  IN6LBT0N. 

Having  nothing  to  desire  for  himself)  Daniel's  ambition  had  taken  a  natural 
direction  and  fixed  upon  his  son.  He  was  resolved  that  the  boy  should  be 
made  a  scholar ;  not  with  the  prospect  of  advancing  him  in  the  world,  but  in 
the  hope  that  he  might  become  a  philosopher,  and  take  as  much  delight  in  the 
books  which  he  would  inherit  as  his  father  had  done  before  him.  Biches,  and 
rank,  and  power  appeared  in  his  judgment  to  be  nothing  when  compared  tp 
philosophy ;  and  herein  he  was  as  true  a  philosopher  as  if  he  had  studied  in  the 
^orch,  or  walked  the  groves  of  Academus. 

[A  little  before  young  Daniel  was  capable  of, more  instruction  than  couldbe 
griven  him  at  home,  there  came  a  schoolmaster  in  declining  life  tp  settle  at 
lugleton.] 

Eichard  Guy  was  his  name ;  he  is  the  person  tp  whom  the  lovers  of  old 
rhyme  are  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  the  old  poem  of  Elodden  Rdd, 
which  he  transcribed  from  an  ancient  manuscript,  and  which  was  printed  ttom 
his  transcript  by  Thomas  Gent  of  York.  In  his  way  through  the  world,  whidi 
hm  not  been  along  the  king's  high  Dunstable  road,^  Guy  liad  picked  up  a  com- 
petent share  of  Latin,  a  little  Qreek,  some  practical  knowledge  of  physic,  and 
more  of  its  theory  ^  astrology  enough  to  cast  a  nativity,  and  more  acquaintance 
with  alchymy  than  has  often  been  possessed  by  one  who  never  burnt  his  fin- 
gers in  its  processes.  These  acquirements  were  grafted  on  a  disppaition  as 
oolig^ng  as  it  was  easy;  and  he  was  beholden  to  nature  for  an  understanding 
80  clear  and  quick  that  it  might  have  raised  him  to  some  distinction  in  the  world 
if  he  had  not  been  under  the  influence  of  an  imagination  at  once  lively  and 
credulous.  Five-and-fifty  years  had  _  taught  him  none  of  the  world's  wisdom ; 
they  had  sobered  his  mind  without  maturing  it;  but  he  had  a  wise  hearty  and 
the  wisdom  of  the  heart  is  worth  all  other  wisdom. 

t)aniel  was  too  far  advanced  in  life  to  fall  in  friendship ;  h|9  felt  a  certain  de- 
gree of  attractiveness  in  this  person's  company ;  there  was,  however,^  so  much 
of  what  may  better  be  called  reticence  than  reserve  in  liis  own  quiet  habitual 
manners,  that  it  would  have  been  long  before  th.eir  acquaintance  rijpened.intp 
anything  like  intimacy,  if  an  accidental  circumstance  had  not  brought  out  the 
latent  sympathy  which  on  both  sides  had  till  then  rather  been  apprehended  than, 
understood.  They  were  walking  together  one  day  whpn  young  Daniel,,  who 
was  then  in  his  sixth  year,  looking  up  in  his  father's  face,  proposed  this  ques- 
tion :  "  Will  it  be  any  harm,  father,  if  I  steal  five  beans  when  next  I  go  into. 
Jbnathan  Dowthwaites,  if  I  can  do  it  without  any  one's  seeing  me?" 
^ "And  what  wouldst  thou  steal  beans  for^"  was  the  reply,  "when  anybody 
would  give  them  to  thee,  and  when  thou  knowest  there  are  plenl^  at  home?** 

"But  it  won't  do  to  have  them  given,  father,"  the  boy  replied.     *•  They  are, 
to  charm  away  my  warts.    Uncle  WilDlun  says  I  must  steal  five  beans^  a  bMn^ 
f^f' every  war^  an^  tie  them  carefully  up  in  paper,^  and  carr^  them  to  a  plijo^^ 
iflhere  two  i^ds  cross,  ana  then  idrop  them,  and  walk  awav  without  ever  once 
lobkmg  behihd  iiie.    And  then  the  warts  will  go  away  from  me,  and  pome  upon 
toe  uahds  or  the  person  that  picks  up  the  beans." 
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"Nay,  boy,"  the  father  made  aiuwer;  *'that  ohann  was  never  taught  by 
a  white  witch  1  If  thy  warts  are  a  trouble  to  thee,  they  would  be  a  trouble  to 
tny  one  else ;  and  to  get  rid  of  an  eril  from  ourselves,  Daniel,  by  bringing  it 
upon  another,  is  against  our  duty  to  our  neighbor.  Have  nothing  to  do  with  a 
charm  like  that  I"  * 

"  May  I  steal  a  piece  of  raw  beef  then,"  rejoined  the  boy,  "  and  nib  the  warts 
with  it  and  bury  it  ?  For  uncle  says  that  will  do,  and  as  the  beef  rots,  so  the 
warts  will  waste  away." 

"  Daniel,"  said  the  father,  '*  those  oan  be  no  lawAil  charms  that  begin  with 
stealing ;  I  could  tell  thee  how  to  cure  thy  warts  in  a  better  manner.  There  is 
an  infallible  way,  which  is  by  washing  the  hands  in  moonshine,  but  then  the 
moonshine  must  be  caught  in  a  bright  silver  basin.  You  wash  and  wash  in  the 
basin,  and  a  cold  moisture  will  be  fbU  upon  thcr  bands,  proceedbig  fh>m  the  oold 
and  moist  rays  of  the  moon." 

"  Bui  what  shall  we  do  for  a  silver  basin  ?"  said  little  DanieL 

The  father  answered,  "  A  pewter  dish  might  be  tried  if  it  were  made  very 
tuight;  but  it  is  not  deep  enough.    The  brass  kettle,  perhaps,  might  do  better." 

"Nay,"  said  Guy,  who  had  now  begun  to  attend  with  some  interest,  "the* 
shape  of  a  kettle  is  not  suitable.  It  should  be  a  concave  vessel,  so  as  to  con- 
centrate the  rays.  Joshua  Wilson,  I  dare  say,  would  lend  his  brass  basin,, 
which  he  can  very  well  spare  at  the  hour  you  want  it,  because  nobody  comes  to 
be  shaved  by  moonlight  The  moon  rises  early  enough  to  serve  at  this  tinra. 
If  you  come  in  this  evening  at  six  o'clock,  I  will  speak  to  Joshua  in  the  mean* 
time,  and  have  the  basin  as  bright  and  shining  as  a  good  scouring  can  make  it. 
The  experiment  is  curious,  and  I  should  like  to  see  it  tried.  Where,  Daniel, - 
didst  thou  learn  it?"  "  I  read  it,"  replied  Daniel,  '*  in  Sir  Kenehn  Digby's  Dis- 
courses, and  he  sa3rs  it  never  fails." 

Accordingly  the  parties  met  at  the  appointed  hour,  tf  ambnno's  helmet  when 
new  from  the  armorers,  or  when  furbished  for  a  tournament,  was  not  brighter 
than  Guy  had  rendered  the  inside  of  the  barber's  basin.  Schoolmaster,  fatheri 
and  son  retired  to  a  place  out  of  observation,  by  the  side  of  the  river,  a  wild 
stream  tumbling  among  the  huge  stones  which  it  had  brought  down  from  the 
hills.  On  one  of  these  stones  sat  Daniel  the  elder,  holding  the  basin  in  such  an 
inclination  towards  the  moon  that  there  should  be  no  shadow  in  it;  Guy  du-ected 
the  boy  where  to  place  himself  so  as  not  to  intercept  the  light,  and  stood  look* 
ing  complacently  on,  while  young  Daniel  revolved  his  hands  one  in  another 
within  the  empty  basin,  as  if  washing  them.  "I  feel  them  oold  and  dammy, 
father  I"  said  the  boy.  (It  was  the  beginning  of  November.)  '^Ay,"  replied 
the  father,  "  that's  the  cold  moisture  of  the  moon !"  "Ay  I"  echoed  the  school- 
master, and  nodded  his  head  In  confirmation. 

The  operation  was  repeated  on  the  two  following  nights ;  and  Daniel  would 
have  kept  up  his  son  two  hours  later  than  his  regular  tune  of  rest  to  continue 
it  on  the  third  if  the  evening  had  not  set  in  with  clouds  and  rain.  In  spite  of 
the  patient's  belief  that  the  warts  would  wa^te  away  and  were  wasting,  (Ibr 
Prince  Hohenlohe  could  not  require  mord  entire  fiiith  than  was  given  on  thia 
occasion,)  uo  alteration  could  be  perceived  in  them  at  a  fortnight's  end.  Daniel  > 
thought  the  experiment  hbd  failed  because  it  hiad  not  been  repeated  sufficiently 
often,  and  perliaps  continued  long  enough.  But  the  schoolmaster  was  of  opin- 
kn  that  the  cause  of  fktlnrB  wai  in  the  basin:  for  that  silver  being  the  Innar 
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metal  wonld  bj  affinity  assist  the  influential  yirtnes  of  the  moonlight^  which 
finding  no  sach  affinity  in  a  mixed  metal  of  baser  compoonda,  might  contrari- 
wise have  its  potential  qualities  weakened,  or  even  destroyed,  when  received  in 
a  brazen  vessel,  and  reflected  from  it  Flossofbr  Daniel  assented  to  this  theory. 
Nevertheless,  as  the  child  got  rid  of  fiis  troublesome  excrescences  in  the  course 
of  three  or  four  months,  all  parties,  disregarding  the  lapse  of  time  at  first,  and 
afterwards  fairly  foi^tting  it,  agreed  that  the  remedy  had  been  effectual,  and 
Sir  Kenelm,  if  he  had  been  living,  might  have  procured  the  solemn  attestation 
of  men  more  veracious  than  himself  that  moonshine  was  an  infallible  cure 
for  warts. 

A  imn>  SOHOOLXASTER  AND  A  HAPPT  BOT. 

Though  happily  thou  wilt  say  that  wands  be  to  be  wrought  when  they  are 
green,  lest  they  rather  break  than  bend  when  they  be  dry,  yet  know  also  that 
he  that  bendeth  a  twig  because  he  would  see  if  it  would  bow  by  strength,  may 
chance  to  have  a  crooked  tree  when  he  would  have  a  straight — £uphue& 

From,  this  time  the  two  floesofers  were  friends.  Daniel  seldom  went  to  Ingle- 
ton  without  looking  in  upon  Guy,  if  it  were  between  school  hours.  Guy  on 
his  part  would  walk  as  far  with  him  on  the  way  back  as  the  tether  of  his  own 
time  allowed,  and  frequently  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays  he  strolled  out  and  took 
a  seat  by  Daniel's  fireside.  Even  the  wearying  occupation  of  hearing  one  gen« 
eration  of  urchins  afler  another  repeat  a-b-aby  hammering  the  first  rules  of 
arithmetic  into  leaden  heads,  and  pacing  like  a  horse  in  a  mill  the  same  dull 
dragging  round  day  afler  day,  had  neither  diminished  Guy's  good  nature,  nor 
lessened  his  love  for  children.  He  had  from  the  first  conceived  a  liking  for 
young  Daniel,  both  because  of  the  right  principle  which  was  evinced  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  proposed  the  question  concerning  stealing  the  beans,  and 
of  the  profound  gravity  (worthy  of  a  flossofer's  son)  with  which  he  behaved  in 
the  affair  of  the  moonshine.  All  that  he  saw  and  heard  of  him  tended  to  con- 
firm this  &vorable  prepossession ;  and  the  boy,  who  had  been  taught  to  read  iu 
the  Bible  and  in  Stowe's  Chronicle,  was  committed  to  his  tuition  at  seven  years 
of  age. 

Five  days  in  the  week  (for  in  the  North  of  England  Saturday  as  well  ns  Sun- 
day is  a  sabbath  to  the  schoolmaster)  did  young  Daniel,  after  supping  his  por- 
ringer of  oatmeal  pottage,  set  off*  to  school,  with  a  little  basket  containing  his 
dinner  in  his  hand.  This  provision  usually  consisted  of  oatcake  and  cheese,  the 
latter  in  goodly  proportion,  but  of  the  most  frugal  quality,  whatever  cream  the 
milk  afforded  having  been  consigned  to  the  butter  tub.  Sometimes  it  was  a 
piece  of  cold  bacon  or  cold  pork ;  and  in  winter  there  was  the  luxury  of  a  shred 
pie,  which  is  a  coarse  north  country  edition  of  the  pie  abhorred  by  Puritans. 
The  distance  was  in  those  days  called  two  miles ;  but  miles  of  such  long  meas- 
ure that  they  were  for  him  a  good  hour's  walk  at  a  cheerful  pace.  He  never 
loitered  on  the  way,  being  at  all  times  brisk  in  his  movements,  and  g^ing  to 
school  with  a  spirit  as  light  as  when  he  returned  from  it,  like  one  whose  blessed 
lot  it  was  never  to  have  experienced,  and  therefore  never  to  stand  in  fear  of 
■^verity  or  unkindness.  For  he  was  not  more  a  favorite  with  Guy  for  his  docil- 
ity, and  regularity,  and  diligence,  than  he  was  with  his  schoolfellows  for  hii 
thorough  good  nature  and  a  certain  original  oddity  of  humor. 

There  are  some  boys  who  take  as  much  pleasure  in  exercising  their  mtelloct* 
uftl  fiicultics,  as  others  do  when  putting  forth  the  power  of  arms  and  Isgi 
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in  boisterous  exertion.  Young  Daniel  was  ftx>m  his  childhood  fond  of  boolUL 
William  Dove  use  to  say  he  was  a  chip  of  the  old  block ;  and  this  hereditary 
disposition  was  regarded  with  much  satisfaction  by  both  parents,  Dinah  having 
no  higher  ambition  nor  better  wish  for  her  son,  than  that  he  might  prove  like 
his  father  in  all  things.  Tlits  being  the  bent  of  his  nature,  the  boy  having, 
a  kind  master  as  well  as  a  happy  home,  never  tasted  of  what  old  Lily  calls  (and 
well  might  call)  the  wearisome  bitterness  of  the  scholar's  learning.  He  was 
never  subject  to  the  brutal  discipline  of  the  Udals,  and  Busby's,  and  Bowyen, 
and  Parrs,  and  other  less  notorious  tyrants  who  have  trodden  in  their  steps ; 
nor  was  any  of  that  inhuman  injustice  ever  exercised  upon  him  to  break  his 
spirit,  for  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  Dean  Colet  has  paid  in  purgatory:  to  be. 
hoped,  I  say,  because  if  there  be  no  purgatory,  the  dean  may  have  gone  farther 
and  fared  worse.  Being  the  only  Latiner  in  the  school,  his  lessons  were  heard 
with  more  interest  and  less  formality.  Guy  observed  his  progress  with  almost 
as  much  delight  and  as  much  hope  as  Daniel  himself.  A  schoolmaster  who 
likes  his  vocation  feels  towards  the  boys  who  deserve  his  favor  something  like 
a  thrifty  and  thriving  father  towards  the  children  for  whom  he  is  scrapmg  to- 
gether wealth ;  he  is  contented  that  his  humble  and  patient  industry  should 
produce  fruit,  not  for  himself  but  for  them,  and  looks  with  pride  to  a  result  in 
which  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  partake,  and  which  in  all  likelihood  he  may 
never  live  to  see.  Even  some  of  the  old  phlebotomists  have  had  this  feeling  to 
redeem  them. 

EZCKPnONS  TO  ONE  OF  KINO  SOLOKON'S  RULES. 

"Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go:  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not 
depart  from  it."  Grenerally  speaking,  it  will  be  found  so;  but  is  there  any  other 
rule  to  which  there  are  so  many  exceptions? 

Ask  the  serious  Christian,  as  he  calls  himself)  or  the  professor,  (another  and 
more  fitting  appellative  which  the  Christian  Pharisees  have  chosen  for  them- 
selves,) ask  him  whether  he  has  found  it  hold  good.  Whether  his  sons,  when 
they  attained  to  years  of  discretion,  (which  are  the  most  indiscreet  years  in  the 
course  of  human  life,)  have  profited  as  he  expected  by  the  long  extemporane- 
ous prayers  to  which  they  listened  night  and  morning,  the  sad  Sabbaths  which ' 
they  were  compelled  to  observe,  and  the  soporific  sermons  which  closed  the 
domestic  religiosities  of  those  melancholy  days.  Ask  them  if  this  discipline  has 
prevented  them  from  running  headlong  into  the  follies  and  vices  of  the  age— 
firom  being  birdlimed  by  dissipation — or  caught  in  the  spidqr's  web  of  sophistry 
and  unbelief.  *'  It  is  no  doubt  a  true  observation,"  says  Bishop  Patrick,  "  that 
the  ready  way  to  make  the  minds  of  youth  grow  awry,  is  to  lace  them  too  hard, 
by  denying  them  their  just  freedom." 

Ask  the  old  faithful  servant  of  Mammon,  whom  Mammon  has  rewarded  to 
his  heart's  desire,  and  in  whom  the  acquisition  of  riches  has  only  increased  his 
eagerness  for  acquiring  more — ask  him  whether  he  has  succeeded  in  training  up 
his  heir  to  the  same  service.  He  will  tell  you  that  the  young  man  is  to  be 
ibund  upon  race  grounds,  and  in  gaming-houses,  that  he  is  taking  his  swing  of 
extravagance  and  excess,  and  is  on  the  high  road  to  ruhL 

Ask  the  wealthy  Quaker,  the  pillar  of  the  meeting^ — most  orthodox  in  hete-' 
Todoxy — who  never  wore  a  garment  of  forbidden  cut  or  color,  never  bent  his 
body  in  salutation,  or  his  knees  in  prayer — ^never  uttered  the  heathen  name  of 
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a  day  or  month,  nor  ever  addressed  himsdf  to  any  person  without  raligioiulf 
speaking  illegitimate  English — ^ask  him  how  it  has  happened  that  the  tailor  has 
oonverted  hie  sons.  He  will  fold  his  hands,  and  twirl  his  thumbs  raoumftdljrifr 
ailence.  It  has  not  been  for  want  of  training  them  in  the  way  wherein  it  wa* 
hia  wish  that  they  should  go. 

Tou  are  about^  sir,  to  send  your  son  to  a  public  sdiool;  Bton  or  W^stmhi*- 
ater;  Winchester  or  Harrow;  Rugby  or  the  Charterhouse,  no  matter  wbidft 
He  may  oome  from  either  an  accomplished  scholar  to  the  utmost  extent  that 
school  education  cui  make  him  so ;  he  may  be  the  better  both  for  it»  discipUne- 
and  its  want  of  discipline;  it  may  serve  him  exo^ently  well  as  a  preparaetofT' 
Hohoc^  for  the  world  into  which  he  is  about  to  enter.  But  also  he  n»ay  oerar 
away  an  empty  coxcomb  or  a  hardened  brute— a  8pendlbriA>>-«  profligato>«Hr 
blackguard  or  a  sot 

To  put  a  hof  in  the  way  he  should  go,  is.  like  sending  oiit*»  shi|>  well  Hmndi 
well  manned  and  stored,  and  with  a  careAil  captain ;  but-  there  are  rocks  aod^ 
shallows  in  her  course,  winds  and  currents  to  be  encountered,  and  aQ'the  con> 
tingencies  and  perils  of  the  sea. 

How  often  has  it  been  seen  that  sons,  not  otherwise  deficient  in  duty  towaitB^ 
their  parents,  have,  in  the  most  momentous  concerns  of  lif^,  taken  the-ooQr9» 
most  opposite  to  that  in  which  they  were  trained  to  ga,  going- wrong  where- the 
fttber  would  have  directed  them  aright,  or  taking  the  right  path  in  spite  of' all' 
inducements  and  endeavors  for  leading  them  wrong  1 

No  such  disappointment  was- destined  to  befail  oor  DanieL  The  way  in 
wh\ch,  he  trained^  up  his  son  was.  that  into  which  the  bent  of  the  boy's  own  na- 
tpra  would  have  led  himj  and  all  ciroumstances  combined  to  favor  the  tendencg^ 
of  his  education.  The  country  abounding  in  natural  objects  of  sublioiity.  ajid. 
l^uty  (some  of  these  singular,  in  tl>eir  kind)  might  have  impressed  .a  duller 
inptaginatioQ  than  had  fallen  tp  his  lot;. and  that  imagiination had  time  enougji 
fpr  it9  workings  during  bis  solitary  walks  to  and,  frem  school  momiug/and  eveur 
ing.  His  home  was  in  &  lonely,  spot ;  and  having,  neither  brother  nor  sister,  Jior. 
neighbors  near  enough  in  any  degree  to  supply-  their.plajoe  as  playmates,  he  he- 
C^e  his  father's  companion  imperceptibly  as  he  ceased  to  be.  his  fondling.  AxuL 
the  effect  was.hardJiy  leas,  apparent  in  Daniel  than  in  the  boy.  He.  waano. 
longer  the  same  taciturn  person  as  of  yore ;  it  seemed  .aa4f  his  tongue  had  beea 
loosened,  ai^d  when  the  reservoirs  of  his  knowledge,  were  opened  they  flowed, 
fi^eely. 

Their  chimney:Comer  on  a  .winter's  evening  presented  a  group  not  unworthjr, 
of  Siir  Joshua's  pencil  There  sat  DaniLel,  richer  in  marvelous  stories  than  ever, 
traveler  who  in  the  days  of  mendacity  returned  from  the  East;  .the  peat  fin* 
shining  upon  a  .countenance  which,  weather  hardened  as.  it  waSf  might  iiave 
given  the  punter  a  model  fpr  a  patriarcli,  so  rare  was.the  union  which  it  exhlbr 
ited  of  intell^enoe,  benevolence,  and  simplicity.  Tliere  sat  the  boy  with  op^ 
e^^and  eacs,^  raided .  head,,  and  fallen  Up,  in^all  the  happiness  of  wonder  and. 
implicit  belieC  There  aat  Dinah,  not  Jess  pf  pud  pf  her  husband's  leaming.iham 
of  the  towardly  disposit^n  and .  premising  talent^  .of; her  sour-twirling^ the. 
t^ad  at  hpr^spini^ng'-wjieel,.  but  attending  t<»aU.  that  passed;  :aQd.wheo.tbere 
^vay  a  pau£|e.in  th^Kliscpurse,  fetching  ja -deep. sigh»  and  exclaiming,"  Lord hlMS. 
jt^  1  what . wpndQrful  thmg?- there. a^^ .  in . the  worldl''  There _ alao sat  HagQV 
knitting  stockings,  and  sharing  in  the  comforts  and  enjoyments  of  the  fiunily 
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when  the  day's  work  was  done.  And  there  sat  William  Dove— [who  was  bom 
with  one  of  those  heads  in  which  the  thin  partition  which  divides  great  wits 
fifom  folly  is  wanting.  Though  all  was  not  there,  there  was  a  great  deal  Some 
of  his  faculties  were  more  acute  than  ordinary,  and  his  temper  had  never  been 
soured  by  ill  usage.  His  memory  was  retentive  of  all  carious  proverbial  wis* 
dom  and  traditional  lore,  and  had  he  come  into  the  world  a  century  sooner, 
be  would  have  been  taken  nolens  volens  into  some  baron's  household,  to  wear 
motley,  make  sport  for  the  guests  and  domestics,  and  live  in  fear  of  the  rod. 
But  it  was  his  better  fortune  to  live  in  an  age  when  this  calamity  rendered  him 
liable  to  no  such  oppression,  and  to  be  precisely  in  that  station  which  secured 
for  him  all  the  enjoyments  of  which  he  WfS  capable,  and  all  the  care  he  needed. 
In  higher  life,  he  would  probably  have  been  consigned  to  the  keeping  of  strang- 
ers who  would  have  taken  charge  of  him  for  pay ;  in  a  humbler  degree  he  must 
have  depended  upon  the  parish  for  support ;  or  have  been  made  an  inmate  of 
one  of  those  moral  lazar-houses  in  which  age  and  infancy,  the  harlot  and  the 
idiot,  the  profligate  and  tho  unfortunate  are  herded  together. 

William  Dovo  escaped  these  aggravations  of  calamity.  He  escaped  also  that 
persecution  to  which  he  would  have  been  exposed  in  populous  places  where 
lx>ys  nm  loose  in  packs,  and  harden  one  another  in  impudence,  mischief  and 
cruelty.  Natural  feeling,  when  natural  feeling  is  not  corrupted,  leads  men  to 
regard  persons  in  his  condition  with  a  compassion  not  unmixed  with  awe.  It 
is  common  with  the  country  people  when  they  speak  of  such  persons  to  point 
significantly  at  the  head  and  say,  ^TisnotaU  there :  words  denoting  a  sense  of 
the  mysteriousness  of  our  nature  which  perhaps  they  feel  more  deeply  on  this 
than  any  other  occasion.  No  outward  and  visible  deformity  can  make  tbem  so 
truly  apprehend  how  fearfully  and  wonderfuUy  we  are  made. 

William  Dove's  was  not  a  case  of  fatuity.  Though  off  was  not  there^  there 
was  a  great  deal  He  was  what  is  called  half  saved.  Some  of  his  focnltiet 
were  more  acute  than  ordinary,  but  the  power  of  self-conduct  was  entirely 
wanting  in  him.  Fortunately,  it  was  supplied  by  a  sense  of  entire  dependanoe 
which  produced  entire  docility.  A  dog  does  not  obey  his  master  more  dutifully 
than  William  obeyed  his  brother;  and  in  this  obedience  there  was  nothing  ot 
fear;  with  all  the  strength  and  simplicity  of  a  child's  love,  it  had  also  the  char- 
aicter  and  merit  of  a  moral  attachment 

The  professed  and  privileged  fool  was  generally  characterized  by  a  spioe  of 
knavery,  and  not  unfrequently  of  maliciousness:  the  unnatural  situation  in 
which  he  was  placed  tended  to  excite  such  propensities,  and  even  to  produce 
them.  William  had  shrewdness  enough  for  the  character,  but  nothing  of  this 
appeared  in  his  disposition ;  ill  usage  might  perhaps  have  awakened  it,  and  to 
a  fearful  degree,  if  he  had  proved  as  sensible  to  injury  as  he  was  to  kindness* 
But  he  had  never  felt  an  injury.  He  could  not  have  been  treated  with  more 
tenderness  in  Turkey,  (where  a  degree  of  holiness  is  imputed  to  persons  in  his 
OOpdition)  than  was  uniformly  shown  him  within  the  little  sphere  of  his  peram- 
bulations. It  was  surprising  how  much  he  had  picked  up  within  that^  little 
spjier^  Whatever  event  occurred,  whatever  tale  was  current,  whatever  tradi- 
tions were  preserved,  whateversuperstitions  were  believed,  William  knew  them 
afi;  and  all  that  his  insatiable  ear  took  in,  his  memory  hoarded.  Half  the  pro- 
verbial sayings  in  Ray's  volume  were  hi  his  head,  and  as  many  more  with 
lAkb  Bay  was  unacquainted.    He  knew  many  of  the  storiee  which  our  difl>. 
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dren  are  now  reading  as  novelties  in  the  selections  from  Grimm^s  Kindar'vnA 
JSdna  Marchen^  and  as  many  of  those  which  are  collected  in  the  Danish  Folk 
Sagn.  And  if  some  zealous  lover  of  legendary  lore  (like  poor  John  Leyden,  or 
Sir  Walter  Scott)  had  fallen  in  with  him,  the  Shaksperian  commentators  might 
perhaps  liave  had  the  whole  story  of  St.  Withold;  the  Wolf  of  the  World's  End 
might  have  been  identified  with  Fenris,  and  found  to  be  a  relic  of  the  Scalds: 
and  Rauf  C!ollyer  and  John  the  Reeve  might  still  have  been  as  well  known  as 
Adam  Bell,  and  Clym  of  the  Clough,  and  William  of  Cloudeslie. 

Light  lie  the  earth  upon  the  bones  of  Richard  Guy,  the  schoolmaster  of  Ingle- 
ton  1  He  never  consumed  birch  encAgh  in  his  vocation  to  have  made  a  besom ; 
and  his  ferula  was  never  applied  unless  when  some  moral  offense  called  for  a 
chastisement  that  would  be  felt  There  is  a  closer  connection  between  good 
nature  and  good  sense  than  is  commonly  supposed.  A  sour,  ill-tempered  peda- 
gogue would  have  driven  Daniel  through  the  briars  and  brambles  of  the  gram- 
mar and  foundered  him  in  its  sloughs ;  Guy  led  him  gently  along  the  green- 
sward. He  felt  that  childhood  should  not  be  made  altogetlier  a  season  of  pain- 
ful acquisition,  and  that  the  fruits  of  the  sacrifices  then  made  are  uncertain  as  to 
the  account  to  which  they  may  be  turned,  and  are  also  liable  to  the  contin- 
gencies of  life  at  least,  if  not  otherwise  jeopardized.  "  Puisque  le  jour  pevi  kd 
manqueTy  laissons  U  unpeujouir  de  CAurore  /"  (Lest  the  day  should  not  be  his, 
let  him  enjoy  the  dawn.)  The  precept  which  warmth  of  imagination  inspired 
in  Jean  Jacques  was  impressed  upon  Guy's  practice  by  gentleness  of  heart 
He  never  crammed  the  memory  of  his  pupil  with  such  horrific  terms  as  proth- 
esis,  aphipresis,  epentheais,  syncope,  paragoge,  and  apocope ;  never  questioned 
him  concerning  appositio,  evocatio,  syllepsis,  prolepsis,  zeugma,  synthesis,  antip- 
tosis,  and  synecdoche;  never  attempted  to  deter  him  (as  Lily  says  boys  are 
above  all  things  to  be  deterred)  from  those  faults  which  Lily  also  says,  seem 
almost  natural  to  the  English — the  heinous  faults  of  iotaciam,  lambdacism, 
(which  Alcibiades  effected,)  ischnotesism,  trauli'sm,  and  plateasm.  But  having 
groimded  him  well  in  the  nouns  and  verbs,  and  made  him  understand  the  con- 
oords,  he  then  followed  in  part  the  excellent  advice  of  Lily  thus  given  in  his 
address  to  the  reader : — 

"  When  these  concords  be  well  known  unto  them,  (an  easy  and  pleasant  pain 
if  the  foregrounds  be  well  and  thorouglily  beaten  in,)  let  them  not  continue  in 
learning  of  the  rules  orderly,  as  they  lie  in  their  syntax,  but  rather  learn  some 
pretty  book,  wherein  is  contained  not  only  tlie  eloquence  of  the  tongue,  but 
also  a  good  plain  lesson  of  honesty  and  godliness ;  and  thereof  take  some  little 
sentence  as  it  lieth,  and  learn  to  make  the  same  first  out  of  English  into  Latin, 
not  seeing  the  book,  or  construing  it  thereupon.  And  if  there  fall  any  necessary 
rule  of  the  syntax  to  be  known,  then  to  learn  it,  as  the  occasion  of  the  sentence 
g^veth  cause  that  day ;  which  sentence  once  made  well,  and  as  nigh  as  may  be 
with  the  words  of  the  book,  tlien  to  take  the  book  and  construe  it ;  and  so 
shall  he  be  less  troubled  with  the  parsing  of  it,  and  easiliest  carry  his  lesson  in 
mind.'* 

Guy  followed  this  advice  in  part,  and  in  part  he  deviated  from  it,  upon  LU/s 
own  authority,  as  "judging  that  the  most  sufficient  way  which  he  saw  to  be 
the  readiest  mean;"  while,  therefore,  he  exercised  his  pupil  in  writing  Latin 
pursuant  to  this  plan,  he  carried  him  on  faster  in  construing,  and  promoted  tbe^ 
boy's  progress  by  gratifying  his  desire  of  getting  forward.    When  be  had  done 
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with  Cordery,  Erasmus  was  taken  up;  for  some  of  Erasmuses  ooUoquiee  were  in 
thoee  dajs  used  us  a  school-book^  and  the  most  attractive  one  that  oould  be  pot 
into  a  boj's  hands.  After  ho  had  got  through  this,  the  aid  of  an  English  veraioii 
was  laid  aside.  And  hero  Guy  departed  fVom  the  ordinary  course,  not  upon  any 
notion  that  he  could  improve  upon  it,  but  merely  because  he  happened  to  po0- 
seas  an  old  book  composed  for  the  use  of  schools^  which  was  easy  enough  to 
suit  young  Daniel's  progress  in  the  language,  and  might,  therefore,  save  the 
cost  of  purchasing  Justin,  or  Phsedrus,  or  Cornelius  Nepos,  or  Eutropius — ^to  one 
or  other  of  which  ho  would  otherwise  havo  been  introduced. 

Now  it  has  sometimes  appeared  to  me,  that,  in  like  manner,  boys  might  ac- 
quire their  first  knowledge  of  Latin  from  authors  very  inferior  to  thoee  which 
are  now  used  in  all  schools ;  provided  the  matter  was  unexceptionable  and  the 
Latinity  good ;  and  that  they  should  not  be  introduced  to  the  standard  works 
of  antiquity  till  they  are  of  an  age  in  some  degree  to  appreciate  what  they  read. 

If  the  dead  have  any  cognizance  of  posthumous  fame,  one  would  think  it 
must  abate  somewhat  of  the  pleasure  with  which  Virgil  and  Ovid  regard  their 
earthly  immortality,  when  they  see  to  what  base  purposes  their  productions  are 
applied.  That  their  verses  should  be  administered  to  boys  in  regular  doees,  ai 
lessons  or  impositions,  and  some  dim  conception  of  their  meaning  whipped  into 
tlie  tul  when  it  has  failed  to  penetrate  the  head,  can  not  be  just  the  sort  of 
homage  to  their  genius  which  they  anticipated  or  desired. 

Not  from  any  reasonings  or  refinements  of  this  kind,  but  from  the  mere  acci- 
dent of  possessing  the  book,  Guy  put  into  his  pupil's  hands  the  Dialogues  of 
Johannes  Ravisius  Textor.  Jean  Tixier,  Seigneur  de  Ravisy,  in  the  Nivemoii^ 
who  thus  latinized  his  name,  is  a  person  whose  works,  according  to  Baillet*8 
severe  censure,  were  buried  in  the  dust  of  a  few  petty  colleges  and  unfh)quented 
'shops,  more  than  a  century  ago.  Ho  was,  however,  in  his  day,  a  person  of  no 
mean  station  in  the  world  of  letters,  having  been  rector  of  the  university  of 
Paris,  at  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  few,  indeed,  are  the 
writers  whose  books  have  been  so  much  used ;  for  perhaps  no  other  author 
ever  contributed  so  largely  to  the  manufacture  of  exercises,  whether  in  prose  or 
verse,  and  of  sermons  also.  Textor  may  be  odnsidered  as  the  first  oompUer  of 
the  Gradus  ad  Pamasaum ;  and  that  oollection  of  apothegms  was  origfinally 
formed  by  him,  which  Gonrade  Lyoosthenes  enlarged  and  rearranged ;  whk^ 
tiie  Jesuits  adopted  after  expurgating  it ;  and  which  during  many  generations^ 
served  as  one  of  the  standard  commonplace  books  for  commonplace  divines  in 
this  country  as  well  as  on  the  Continent 

But  though  Textor  was  continually  working  in  classical  literature  with  a  pa- 
tience and  perseverance  which  nothing  but  the  delight  he  experienced  in  such 
occupations  could  have  sustained,  he  was  without  a  particle  of  classical  taste. 
His  taste  was  that  of  the  ago  wherein  he  flourished,  and  these  his  dialogues  are 
moralities  in  Latin  verse.  The  designs  and  thoughts,  which  would  have  ao- 
corded  with  their  language  had  they  been  written  either  in  old  French  or  old 
English,  appear,  when  presented  in  Latinity,  which  is  always  that  of  a  scholar, 
and  largely  interwoven  with  scraps  from  fiuniliar  classics,  as  strange  as  Harle- 
quin and  Pantaloon  would  do  in  heroic  ooetume. 

Earth  opens  the  first  of  these  curious  compositions  with  a  bitter  complaint 
for  the  misfortunes  which  it  is  her  lot  to  witness.  Age  (JBtaa)  overhears  the 
lamentation,  and  inquires  the  cause;  and  oiler  a  dialogue,  in  which  the  anther 
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fnidci^  tli^  it^diBt  liberal  ase  of  "hid  o^  commonplaoes,  it  appears  that  tib'e  petwi- 
able  nultare  of  all  subltinary  things  is  the  cause  of  this  modriimg.  ^JlStHk  cm* 
deaVQ^  to  perstiade  Terr'a  that  her  grief  is  altogether  tmreaaonable  inj  8tu» 
bi^ef  kiid  cogent  observations  ks  Fata  JiiberU,  Phta  vohintf  Ita  ikis  pidciiitni. 
llarth  adks  the  name  of  her  philosophic  consoler,  but  upon  discovering  it,  oJlt 
he^/a2^  virago^  And  mer^etHXj  &hd  abuses  her  as  being  the  verjr  author  of  ai^ 
the  e"n!8  that  distress  her.  ftowever,  .^Ms  succeeds  in  talking  Thra  into  bol- 
teir  humor,  advises  her  to  exh'oH  man  that  he  should  not  set  his  heart  upon  pie^ 
ishable  things,  and  takes  her  leave  as  Homo  enters.  After  a  recognition  between 
inbthe^  and  ^n,  Tkrra  proceeds  t6  warn  Romo  agaftist  all  the  ordinarj  pturiRiits 
of  this  world,  To  convinc^ie  him  of  the  vanity  of  glorj  she  callii  up  in  suoo^ 
tton  the  ghostd  of  Hector,  Achilles,  Alexander,  and  Samson,  who  tell  their  talei 
ilhd  admonish  him  that  valor  and  renothi  ito)rd  no  p'rotectton  against  DeatL 
^  exemplify  the  vanity  of  beauty,  Helen,  Lais,  Thisbe,  and  Lucretia  are  sum- 
xbohed,  relate  in  like  thinner  their  respective  fortunes,  and  remind  him  that 
fk^hiB  d  uffibra  sumus.  Virgil  preacheis  to  him  upon  the  empiriness  of  Iiteraifj 
fiiine.  Xerxei  telld  him  that  there  is  no  avail  in  power,  Keh>  that  there  lis  none 
lii  t3rranny,  Sardanapalus  that  there  is  none  in  voluptuousness.  But  the  apjili- 
\iation  which  Bbfno  makes  of  all  this,  fs  the  very  reverse  to  what  hlis  mothiu' 
intended :  he  infers  that  seeing  he  must  die  at  last,  live  bow  he  will,  tiie  bei 
thing  he  can  do  is  to  make  a  merry  life  of  it,  so  away  he  goes  to  dance  and 
fevel,  and  enjoy  him^lf :  atid  Terra  concludes  with  the  mournful  observation 
ihtt  ihen  will  dttll  pursue  their  bane,  unmuidif\il  of  their  latter  end. 

Anothiar  of  these  moralities  begin^  ^Hth  three  worldlings  (ires  fnumSsiit)  i^ig- 
!n^  changes  upon  thiB  pleasures  of  profllgticy,  in  TextoFd  peculuii-  manner,  ea^ 
in  regular  succedsion  toying  Something  to  the  tome  purport  m  diflerent  word& 
Aflthuil:— 

PRZHUS  kuKDANUS, 

Si  breve  tempus  a5ft, 

SeCUKDUS  HUNDAKUd, 

Fbixus  Mumdanus,  Si  vita  cadttca  receditt 

Dies  abeurUy  Tebtius  Muin)AiTU8^ 

Secundus  Mukdanus,  SicadUhorik 

Per^  Omrie, 

TERTms  liuKDAKua, 

FenKJfof* 

PBDfUS  MUNDANUS, 

Quidnam  prodesset  foH  meminisse  futurit 
Secundus  Mundanus. 

Quidnam  prodesset  lachrymis  cousumere  vitam  t 
Teetiub  Mundanus. 

Quidnam  prodesset  tantis  incumbere  curis  f 

Upon  which  an  unpleasant  personage,  who  has  just  appeared  to  interrupt  their 
trialogue,  observes — 

"  Si  breve  tempus  abit  si  vita  caduca  recedit, 
Si  cadit  hora,  dies  abeunt,  perit  Omne,  venit  Mors, 
Quidnam  lethifene  Mortis  meminisse  noceb it?" 

It  is  Mors  herself  who  asks  the  question.  The  three  wordlings,  however^ 
behave  as  resolutely  as  Don  Juan  in  the  old  drama ;  they  tell  Death  that  they 
are  young,  and  rich,  and  active,  and  vigorous,  and  set  all  admonition  at  defi- 
ance. Death,  or  rather  Mrs.  Death,  (for  Mors  being  feminine  is  called  ksna,  and 
meretriXf  and  virago^)  takes  all  this  patiently,  and  letting  them  go  off  in  adance^ 


Up  Htimaii  Nature,  who  lias  been  asleep  meairtitte,  and  takn  her  how  ihe 
Ml  vtoep  IB  peace  whfle  bef  sona  aire  leading  a  lU^  of  dissipation  and  debauch- 
eiy.  Nature  very  coolly  replies  by  demanding  why  they  should  not:  and  Death 
Miewers,  because  they  mut  gfo  to  lAie  infemal  i^ons  Kst  Ho  doing.  tJpon  this 
nature,  who  aippesn  to  be  Rbendly  incliaed,  aAi  {T  ft  Is  Credible  that  atty 
thould  be  obliged  to  go  Uiere :  sttd  Death,  to  coniitfee  hcfr,  oalls  up  a  soul  ftoni 
bale  to  give  an  aooeunt  of  hSs  own  snifertogB.  A  dl^adM  aocfountthis  DamM- 
9m  ^9B ;  and  wtien  NaAiire,  iftocked  at  whatiftie  hei^n,  inquireB  If  he  is  the  onl^ 
•M  who  is  tonnenlied  in  Ortm,  Dcmn^ittts  aasuTea  bet  that  hardSy  one  hi  k 
tkooiand  goes  lo  beai»«B,  btft  that  his  fellow  suffiBrevn  att  in  number  numbeif^ 
Imb;  and  he  speciflcB  amoiig  Uien  kings  and  popes,  and  BionaloVB  and  BOierB 
Bchoolmasters — a  class  of  men  whom  Textor  seems  to  have  held  in  gTBat  attd 
proper  abhorremeo  as  iS,  Kfee  poor  1?l>BinaB  TilBie^,  he  had  MA9M  uhder  their 
iBhamaii  diadpKne^ 

Horrified  at  thia^  Nature  asks  advice  Of  Man,  mA  J^audviBos  het  to  Bend  a 
■»  of  Thunder  round  tin  wortd^  who  sho«dd  reprove  the  nations  kit  theh*  shu^ 
aiBd  BOW  the  Beads  of  virtae  by  1^  pTBoching.  Fef-^jfrinm  goes  upon  ^iB  mis- 
iiofi,  and  retuma  to  give  an  aeoi^uoit  of  ik  Nothing  CBA  be  worse  thah  Vt» 
raport  As  for  the  kinga  of  the  earth,  it  wtmld  be  <fiiihgeronB,  he  Bays,  to  say 
what  they  were  doing.  The  popee  suffered  the  ahlp  of  Peter  to  go  whereVeih 
the  wmds  carried  it  Senators  were  won  by  inteToeBrfbil,  or  (KMfttpted  by  gold. 
Deetors  spread  their  nets  in  the  temples  fbr  pmy,  and  lawyer^  Were  dumb  un- 
Ibbb  their  tooguea  were  looeened  by  money.  Had  he  mieA  the  Italians? — Italy 
Wia  flill  of  dlsBenaiona,  ripe  for  war,  and  defiled  by  ItB  o#n  infkniOuB  vice,  the 
Spaniards  ?— They  were  suckled  by  Prkle.    The  BttgllBh  t-^ 

''Gens  tacitlB  pr»gnans  arcanis,  ardua  Umtans, 
Edita  tartareia  mihl  credituf  ea^  tenebHa.** 

In  short,  the  missionary  concludes  that  he  has  found  every  where  an  abund- 
ant crop  of  vices,  and  that  all  his  endeavorB  to  produce  amendment  have  been 
like  ploughmg  the  seashore.  Again  afflicted  Nature  asks  advice  of  Mors,  and 
JTor^  recommends  that  she  should  call  up  Justice,  and  send  her  abroad  with  her 
scourge  to  repress  the  wicked.  But  Justice  is  found  to  be  bo  fast  asleep  that 
no  calling  can  awaken  her.  Mara  then  advises  her  to  summon  VeriUu — alas! 
unhappy  Veriiae  entera  complaining  of  pains  from  head  to  foot^  and  in  all  the 
intermediate  parts,  within  and  without;  she  is  dying,  and  entreats  that  Nature 
will  call  some  one  to  confess  her.  But  who  shall  be  applied  to?  Kings?— 
They  will  not  coroe.  Nobles? —  Veritas  is  a  hateful  personage  to  them.  Bish- 
ops, or  mitred  abbots  ? — Tliey  have  no  regard  for  Truth.  Some  saint  from  the 
desert? — Nature  knows  not  where  to  find  one  I  Poor  Vtriias  therefore  dies 
"unhouscled,  disappointed,  unannealcd;"  and  forthwith  three  demons  enter 
rejoicing  that  Human  Nature  is  left  with  none  to  help  her,  and  that  they  are 
kings  of  this  world.  Tliey  call  in  their  ministers,  Caro^  and  VoluptaSy  and 
VUium,  and  send  them  to  their  work  among  mankind.  Tliese  successful  mis- 
sionaries  return,  and  relate  how  well  they  have  sped  every  wliere ;  nnd  the 
demons  being  by  this  time  hungry,  after  washing  in  due  form,  and  many  cere- 
monious compliments  among  themselves,  sit  down  to  a  repast  which  their  min- 
isters have  provided.  The  bill  of  fere  was  one  wliich  Belzebub's  court  of  alder- 
men might  have  approved.  There  were  the  brains  of  a  fat  monk — a  roasted 
doctor  of  divinity  who  afforded  great  satiB&ctioii— a  king'a    aurloin    eome 
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broiled  pope's  flesh,  and  part  of  a  schoolmaster ;  the  joint  is  not  specified,  bat  I 
suppose  it  to  have  been  the  rump.  Then  came  a  senator's  lights  and  a  lawjePi 
tongue. 

When  they  have  eaten  of  these  dainties  till  the  distended  stomach  can  hold 
no  more,  Virtus  comes  in,  and  seeing  them  send  off  the  fragments  to  their  Tar- 
tarean den,  calls  upon  mankind  to  bestow  some  sustenance  upon  her,  for  she  ifl 
tormented  with  hunger.  The  demons  and  their  ministers  insult  her  and  drive 
her  into  banishment ;  they  tell  Nature  that  to-morrow  the  gpreat  King  of  Orcoa 
will  come  and  carry  her  away  in  chains ;  off  they  go  in  a  dance,  and  Natura 
concludes  the  piece  by  saying  that  what  they  have  threatened  must  happen, 
unless  Justice  shall  be  awakened.  Virtue  fed,  and  Veriicu  restored  to  life  by  the 
sacred  book. 

There  are  several  other  dialogues  in  a  similar  strain  of  fiction.  The  rudest 
and  perhaps  oldest  specimen  of  this  style  is  to  be  found  in  Pierce  Ploughman, 
the  most  polished  in  Caldoron,  the  most  popular  in  John  Bunyan's  Holy  War, 
and  above  all  in  his  Pilgrim's  Progress.  It  appears  from  the  dialogues  that  they 
were  not  composed  for  the  use  of  youth  alone  as  a  school-book,  but  were  rep- 
resented at  college ;  and  poor  as  they  are  in  point  of  composition,  the  oddity 
of  their  combinations,  and  the  wholesome  honesty  of  their  satire,  were  well 
adapted  to  strike  young  imaginations,  and  make  an  impression  there  which 
better  and  wiser  works  might  have  failed  to  leave. 

A  schoolmaster  who  bad  been  regularly  bred  would  have  regarded  such  a 
book  with  scorn,  and  discerning  at  once  its  obvious  faults,  would  have  been 
incapable  of  perceiving  anything  which  might  compensate  for  them.  But  Guy 
was  not  educated  well  enough  to  despise  a  writer  like  old  Textor.  What  he 
knew  himself;  he  had  picked  up  where  and  how  he  could,  in  byways  and  cor- 
ners. The  book  was  neither  in  any  respect  above  his  comprehension,  nor  be- 
low his  taste ;  and  Joseph  Warton  never  rolled  off  the  hexameters  of  Yirgil  or 
Homer,  ore  rotunda,  with  more  delight,  when  expatiating  with  all  the  feelings  of 
a  scholar  and  a  poet  upon  their  beauties,  to  such  pupils  as  Headley,  and  Rus- 
sell, and  Bowles,  than  Guy  paraphrased  these  rude  but  striking  allegories  to  his 
delighted  Daniel. 

The  intellectual  education  which  young  Daniel  received  at  home  was  as  much 
out  of  the  ordinary  course  as  the  book  in  which  he  studied  at  school  Robin- 
son Crusoe  had  not  yet  reached  Ingleton.  San  ford  and  Merton  had  not  been 
written,  nor  the  history  of  Pecksey  and  Flapsey  and  the  Robin's  Nest,  which 
is  the  prettiest  fiction  that  ever  was  composed  for  children,  and  for  which  its 
excellent  authoress  will  one  day  rank  high  among  women  of  genius  when  time 
shall  have  set  its  seal  upon  desert.  The  only  book  within  his  reach,  of  all  those 
which  now  come  into  the  hands  of  youth,  was  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  and  this 
he  read  at  first  without  a  suspicion  of  its  allegorical  import.  What  he  did  not 
understand  was  as  little  remembered  as  the  sounds  of  the  wind,  or  the  motions 
of  the  passing  clouds ;  but  the  imagery  and  the  incidents  took  possession  of 
his  memory  and  his  heart.  After  a  while  Textor  became  an  interpreter  of  the 
immortal  Tinker,  and  the  boy  acquired  as  much  of  the  m'eaning  by  glimpses  as 
was  desirable,  enough  to  render  some  of  the  personages  more  awful  by  spiritu- 
alizing them,  while  the  tale  itself  remained  as  a  reality.  Oh  I  what  blockheads 
are  those  wise  persons  who  think  it  necessary  that  a  child  should  comprehend 
every  thing  it  reads! 
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The  Normal  School  at  Bridgewater  went  into  operation  on  the 
9th  of  September,  1840,  with  28  pupils.  Up  to  August,  1846,  pupils 
were  received  for  two  terms,  which  were  not  necessarily  successive. 
Since  that  time  they  have  been  required  to  remain  three  successive 
terms  of  fourteen  weeks  each.  In  1855,  the  period  of  attendance  at 
all  the  State  Normal  Schools  was  fixed  at  one  year  and  a  half.  This 
school  receives  both  male  and  female  pupils. 

The  following  communication  from  Prof.  Marshall  Conant,  the 
present  Principal,  sets  forth  the  existing  regulations  respecting  the  ad- 
mission of  pupils,  course  of  study,  and  other  particulars. 

Males  must  be  at  least  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  females  at  least  sixteen. 

Each  candidate  for  meinl)ership  is  required  to  present  a  certificate  of  good  mobal 
CHARACTER,  from  some  responsible  person ;  and  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination 
in  the  common  branches,  viz.,  —  Reading,  Spelling,  Defining,  Arithmetic,  Writing, 
Grammar  and  Geography. 

There  is  also  required  of  the  candidate  a  pledge  to  remain  in  the  institution  three 
consecutive  terms,  and  faithfully  to  observe  all  its  rules  and  regulations.  If,  however, 
the  candidate  is  found  to  be  qualified  to  enter  advanced  classes,  his  connection  with 
the  institution  may  be  for  a  less  time  ;  but  not  less  than  one  year. 

The  school  year  is  divided  into  two  terms  :  one  beginning  on  the  third  Wednesday 
of  March,  and  continuing  19  weeks ;  the  other  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  September, 
and  continuing  21  weeks.     Annual  session  of  the  school,  40  weeks. 

Pupils  are  received  at  the  commencement  of  each  term. 

All  candidates  for  admission  are  required  to  present  themselves  at  the  school  room 
at  9  o^clock,  A.  M.,  of  the^«f  day  of  the  term  ;  for  only  in  very  tpedal  cases  is  any 
one  entitled  to  an  examination  for  admission  after  that  day. 

Tuition  is  gratuitous  to  those  who  design  to  become  Teachers  in  the  Public  Schooli 
of  the  State.  To  those  from  other  States,  who  do  not  become  Teachers  in  Mw,  a  fee 
of  $10  per  term  is  charged  for  tuition ;  and  the  same  also  to  those  who  enter  the  insti- 
totion  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  themselves  to  teach  in  Private  Schools.  A  like 
amount  for  tuition  is  expected  to  be  paid  by  those  who  fail  to  fulfill  an  expressed  de- 
sign to  teach  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  State. 

The  State  appropriates  $1000  a  year  for  each  of  the  Normal  Schools,  to  aid  those 
of  its  own  students  who  find  it  difficult  to  meet  the  expense  of  attending  one  of  those 
institutions  without  assistance.  This  aid  is  not  granted  during  the  first  thirteen  weeks 
of  the  course.  Afterward,  applicants  for  aid  may  expect  to  receive  it  as  follows: 
those  who  reside  not  over  twenty  miles  from  the  school,  50  cts.  per  week;  those  resid- 
ing between  20  and  30  miles,  91 ;  and  those  over  30  miles,  $1,50  per  week.  If,  how- 
ever, the  number  of  applicants  in  any  term  should  be  greater  than  to  allow  of  these 
rates  of  distribution  from  the  regular  appropriation  for  the  term,  that  amount  will  be 
distributed  in  the  proportion  of  these  rate^. 

Board  is  usually  $2,50  per  week;  exclusive  of  fuel  and  lights.  And  $1,50  is 
required  of  every  student,  at  the  middle  of  each  term,  to  meet  incidental  expenses. 

It  is  also  expected  that  every  student  will  furnish  himself  with  a  copy  of  Lipptncott's 
Gaxetteer,  and  with  one  or  two  other  smaller  works ;  the  whole  expense  of  which  maj 
*  HBOiuit  to  $7,0a    All  other  text-books  are  ibiiushed  to  tbe  studenU  free  of  chaife. 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  counie  of  studies  pursued  in  the  tchod,  doriag 
the  required  time  of  connection  with  it,  viz.,  one  jear  and  a  half^ 

The  pupils  are  divided  into  three  classes ;  the  Junior,  Middle,  and  Senior. 

The  studies  for  the  First  Term,  or  Junior  Class,  stand  upon  the  left  of  the  table, 
next  to  the  column  of  Hours,  &c.;  those  for  the  Second  Term,  or  Middle  Class,  occa- 
py  the  next  column  to  the  right ;  those  for  the  Third  Term,  or  Senior  Class,  are  placed 
upon  the  extreme  right. 

The  table  shows  at  a  glance  what  are  the  particular  studies  for  any  part  of  die 
eourse,  together  with  the  days  and  hours  of  recitation. 

The  arrangements  of  the  school  are  such  that,  besides  pursuing  this  course  of  stod^ 
ies,  the  pupils  are  employed  at  times  in  giving  instructioiL  This  affords  the  prin- 
cipal and  his  assistants  the  opportunity  of  rendering  the  pupils  more  efficient  aid  in 
the  application  of  principles,  and  the  illustration  of  methods. 

A  course  of  lectures  on  Physical  Geography  is  annually  given  in  the  school,  in  the 
month  of  December,  by  Prof  Guyot ;  also  a  course  on  Chemistry,  by  some  other 
professor. 

Tablb.— Flan  of  Study  and  lostruction  in  the  State  Normal  School,  at  Bridgowatar, 

MORNING. 

MONDAY   AND   FRIDAY. 

91-4 Devotional  Exereii 

10-10  f  .     Arithmetic      f  ■     Arithmetic 


Hours. 
9       to 
9M  to 


101-4  to 
111-4  to 

9       to 

91-4  to 
10  3-4  to 


8  1-3  to 

8  34  to 

»-35  to 

10-45  to 

8]-3  to 
83-4  to 

9-35  to 

10-45  to 
U-45  to 


11 
13 


e 

o 
*e 

3 


Arithmetic 
1st  Latin. 
Algebra. 


II 


3d  Latin. 


§ 


Q 


Algebra. 
TUESDAY    AND   THURSDAY. 
91-4 Devotional  Exereiaet. 


AsBenean  Hiilorj. 

3d  Latin. 

Polit.  Claw  Book  or  Const  17  8 


lOJ-3 
13 


I 

c 

9 


Geometry. 
Arithmetic 


t 


Nat  Philos. 
Arithmetic. 


e 

o 
a 

(2 


Trigonometry  and  OpUes. 
Astronomy. 


•    WEDNESDAY. 

SZA Devotional  Exercises. 

0 1-3  Physiology.  Logic. 

10-35 Compositions 

13 Muiie. 

SATURDAY. 


Rhetoric 


83-4    . 

10-35!  I 
11-40  ["* 


Devotional  Elxeroises. 


Physiology. 

Algebra. 

Grammar. 


s 


Logic 

Algebra. 

Grammar. 


e 

o 


Rhetoric 

Geology  and  Natural  Histoiy. 

Grammar. 


3*      to       3-]0 


13       Moral  Philosophy  and  Duties. 

AFTERNOON. 

.    .    .     Writing  and  Spelling  every  P.  M. 
MONDAY   AND   THURSDAY. 


9-10  to 

3 

3-5    to 

33-4 

4        to 

43-4 

9-10  to 

3 

3-^    to 

3  3-4 

4        to 
4  3-4  to 

4  3-4 

5 

e 

9 


Reading. 

Grammar. 

Geography. 


8 

a 

O 

•a 


Reading. 

Grammar. 

Geography. 


e 

o 

I 


Book  Keeping. 

G  rammar. 

Geography  or  Indost  Drawing. 


e 

o 


TUESDAY   AND    FRIDAY. 
Reading.         f  ^     Reading.         ^ 


Ment  Arith.  < 
Geography. 


I 


•a 
9 


I 


Reading. 

Theory  of  Teach.  Jc  8ch.  Lawik 

SunreyiPf  lu  .  nd.  Drawing. 


Eng.  Lan. 

Geography. 
General  Exercises  every  P.  M. 
There  have  been  1035  pupils,  riz.,  424  males  and  Gil  fema/es,  connected  with  thi 
school  since  its  opening ;  of  which  number,  706  have  completed  the  course  of  study. 


*TlieM  axe  the  hours  for  the  Summer  Term,  those  for  the  Winter  Term  are  a  half  boor  aafll» 
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AT 

BRIDGE  WATER. 


The  Normal  School  at  Bridge  water,  as  well  as  that  at  Westfield,  re- 
ceives both  male  and  female  pupils.  The  regulations  respecting  the 
admission  of  pupils,  course  of  study,  number  and  length  of  each  session, 
are  set  forth  in  the  Regulations  of  the  Board.  The  following  communi- 
cations from  Mr.  N.  Tillinghast  who  has  been  the  Principal  of  this  Insti- 
tution from  its  first  establishment,  and  has  now  the  longest  experience  of 
any  Nonnal  School  teacher  in  tliis  country,  gives  the  general  results  of 
his  experience,  and  the  experience  of  this  Institution  in  the  work  of  educa- 
ting teachers. 

**  The  main  facts  about  this  school  yon  are  already  acquainted  with.  It  went 
into  ojKTation  September  9th,  1S40,  with  28  pupils.  TTiere  have  entered  the  school 
in  all,  657  pupils ;  3G5  females,  292  males.  Up  to  August,  1846,  pupils  were  re- 
ceived for  two  terms,  which  were  not  necessarily  successiTO.  Since  that  time  they 
have  been  reiiuired  to  remain  three  succesmve  terms,  of  14  weeks  each.  The  aver- 
age number  at  present  is  between  60  and  70.  Tlie  whole  number  of  pupils  since 
AuguHt,  1(S46,  is  252  ;  of  these,  32,  from  various  causes,  have  left  the  school  after 
one  or  two  terms.  Of  the  220,  two  have  not  been,  and  apparently,  do  not  intend 
to  be,  teachers. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  schools  are  doing  good.  My  own  soholars  have,  I 
think,  succeeded  as  we|^  as  I  could  reasonably  expect  Many  have  failed  ;  indeed 
many  from  whom  I  looked  for  success  ;  others  have  continued  to  keep  schools,  but 
doing  no  better,  for  aught  tliat  I  know,  than  they  would  have  done  without  staying 
a  year  here ;  but  still  I  can  not  feel  disappointed. 

There  are,  it  seems  to  me,  grave  defects  in  the  constitution  of  my  8ch<x>I.  Four 
years  would,  in  my  judgment,  be  profitably  given  to  the  subjects  which  we  touch 
on  in  one.  If  pupils  must  bo  taught  subjects  in  these  schools,  as  I  think  they  must 
for  a  time  under  Uie  best  organization,  the  course  ought  to  extend  over  three  years 
at  leafit.  I  tliiuk  it  would  be  a  better  plan  than  the  present,  to  receive  pupils  for. 
say  twenty-one  weeks,  and  to  give  that  time  to  reading,  spelling,  arithmetic,  and 
geography  ;  and  in  another  twenty-one  weeks,  to  take  up  reading,  spelling,  physio- 
Ic^,  grammar ;  so  tliat  only  a  few  studies  should  be  in  the  school  at  a  time,  and 
teachers  might  go  for  a  term  without  interfering  with  their  teacliing  school.  The 
great  evil  now,  in  my  school,  is  the  attempt  to  take  up  so  many  studies,  most  per- 
sons inverting  the  truth,  and  supposing  the  amount  acquired  the  important  thing, 
and  the  8tuay  unimportant  But  I  should  be  content  if  I  could  bring  pupils  into 
such  a  state  of  desire  that  they  would  pursue  truth,  and  into  such  a  state  of  knowl- 
edge that  they  could  recognize  her  when  overtaken.  A  very  few  studiiis,  and  long 
dwelling  on  them — this  is  my  theory.  I  have  no  especial  belief  in  teaching  others 
methods  of  teaching :  I  do  not  m<*an,  that  the  subject  should  bo  entirely  passed  by ; 
but  that  pupils  should  not  be  trained  into,  or  directed  into  particular  processes  ;  it 
seems  to  me  that  each  well-instructed  mind  will  arrive  at  a  method  of  imimrting, 
better  for  it  than  any  other  method.  I  therefore  have  tried  to  bring  my  pupils 
to  get  at  results  for  themselves,  and  to  show  them  how  they  may  fed  confi- 
dent of  the  truth  of  their  results.  I  have  taught  oritioism  from  my  scholars  on  all 
my  methods,  processes,  and  results ;  aimed  to  have  them,  kindly  of  course,  but  freely 
critioiae  each  other ;  and  they  are  encouraged  to  ask  questions,  and  propose  doubts.  I 
can  on  members  of  the  classes  to  hear  recitations,  and  on  the  others  to  make  re- 
marks, thus  approving  and  disapproving  one  another ;  they  are  callad  upon  U»  maki 
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Up  general  exercises,  and  to  deliver  them  to  their  classes,  sometimes  on  subjeeti  and 
in  styles  fitted  to  tWc  whom  they  address ;  sometimes  they  are  bid  to  imagme 
themselves  sp<>nkiii^  to  cliildren.  I  find  I  am  getting  more  uito  details  than  I  intend, 
or  you  w'ltiU.  My  idea  of  a  2<ormal  ^^chool  is,  that  it  should  have  ^  term  of  four 
years ;  that  thoKe  studies  should  be  pursued  tliat  will  lay  a  foundation  on  wluch  to 
build  an  cilueation.  I  mean,  for  example,  that  algebra  should  be  thoroughly  studied 
as  the  foundation  for  arithmetic ;  that  geometry  and  trigonometry  should  be  studied,  by 
which,  with  algebra,  tot«tudy  natural  philosophy,  <&'c. ;  the  number  of  studies  should 
be  comparatively  small,  but  much  time  given  to  them.  I,  of  eourhc,  d«)  not  intend 
to  write  a  list  of  studies,  and  what  I  have  taid  alxive  is  uidy  fur  illustration :  the 
teacher  bliould  be  so  traineil  as  to  be  above  his  text  boi>ks.  Whatever  has  been 
done  in  teaching  in  all  countries,  different  methods,  the  thoughts  of  t}ie  best  minds 
on  the  science  and  the  art  of  instruction,  should  be  la'd  before  the  neophyte  teochen. 
In  a  }(roi>er  Normal  Sch(X)l  there  should  be  departments,  and  the  ablest  men  put 
over  them,  each  in  his  own  department.  Who  knows  more  than  one  branok 
weU? 

I  send  herewitli  a  catalogue  of  my  school,  which  will  give  you  some  idea  of  ita 
osteology  ;  what  of  life  these  bones  have,  others  must  judge.  But  when  shall  the 
whole  vision  of  the  Prophet  be  fulfilled  in  regard  to  the  teachers  of  the  land, — ^^  And 
the  breath  came  into  them,  and  they  lived  and  stood  upon  their  feet,  (not  on  thaw 
of  any  author)  an  exceeding  great  army." 

God  prosper  the  work,  and  may  your  exertions  in  the  cause  be  gratefully  remem* 
bered." 

The  Visitors  of  the  Bridgewater  Normal  School,  in  their  Report  to  the 
Board)  in  December,  1850,  present  the  following  statement : — 

That  at  the  first  term  of  the  normal  year,  seventeen  pupils  entered  ;  and  during 
that  term  the  whole  number  was  fif^y-nine.  At  the  second  tenn,  thirty-one  en- 
tered ;  during  which  term  the  whole  number  was  seventy-two.  At  the  third  term, 
ending  November  13,  twenty-five  entered;  and  the  whole  number  during  that 
term  was  seventy-nine.  The  whole  number  received  during  the  year  was  sevens- 
three.  Fifteen  graduated  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Two  o%the  graduating  dass  left 
the  school  on  account  of  ill  health. 

The  young  men  of  the  graduating  class  are  all  engaged  for  the  winter  schools. 
Of  the  young  ladies,  some  arc  teaching  now,  and  all  intend  to  take  schools  as  they 
have  opportunity. 

llie  visitors  have  repeated  their  attendance  upon  the  school,  at  different  times 
during  the  year,  \%ith  the  highest  satisfaction.  Tliey  have  witnessed,  with  grest 
pleasure,  the  enlightened  zeal  and  earnestness  with  which  the  princifml  and  his  aa- 
sistants  have  done  their  work,  and  bear  testimony  to  the  evident  thoroughne« 
with  which  the  training  of  tlie  pupils  has  been  conducted.  They  regard  this  sohool 
as  an  honor  to  the  state,  and  as  doing  a  moat  important  service  in  regard  to  the 
great  oauae  of  education." 
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DEDICATION  OF  THE  BRIDGEVVATER  STATE  NORMAL  8CHOOL-HOU8E, 

BY   WILLIAM    G.    BATES, 

August  VJtJty  1846. 


Qentlanen  of  the  Board  of  Education^  Tcaclier^y  and  Friend* : 

The  sagacious  enactment  of  the  Legislature  of  1845,  and  the  enlightened  lib- 
erality of  philanthropic  individuals,  phiced  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation the  means  of  erecting  two  edifices  for  the  accommodation  of  the  State 
Normal  Schools.  One  of  those  edifices  is  now  coinpleted ;  and  this  day  it  is  to 
be  sot  apart  to  the  uses  for  which  it  was  designed.  The  occasion  has  been  deemed 
one  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  a  public  and  joyful  commemoration ;  and, 
at  the  request  of  the  other  members  of  the  Board,  and  by  their  appointment, 
I  appear  before  you,  to  bear  a  part  in  the  performances  of  the  day.  We 
have  assembled,  then,  to  dedicate  a  school-house  I  The  executive  authority  of 
this  ancient  Commonwealth,  the  Board  of  Education,  the  wise  and  the  learned 
from  the  different  sections  of  the  State,  and  the  friends  of  progressive  improve- 
ment in  the  cause  of  education,  without  regard  to  conventional  lines  or  state 
boundaries,  liave  convened  to  rejoice  in  the  dedication  of  a  building  which  hence- 
forth is  to  be  appropriiited  to  the  education  of  those  who  are  to  instruct  the 
children  of  the  State  in  the  rudiments  of  learning. 

"  Is  not  this,"  me  thinks  I  hear  an  objector  exclaim,  "  a  trivial  matter  ?  Are 
there  not  other  and  more  appropriate  occasions  of  rejoicing  ?  Are  there  not 
bright  days  in  our  national  calendar,  events  in  our  history,  to  tiro  the  soul  of  song, 
and  to  swell  the  anthem  of  joy  ?  Have  you  no  voice  of  praise  for  that  recent 
consummation  which  has  extended  our  institutions,  in  peaceful  perpetuity,  to  the 
distant  shores  of  the  Pacific  ?  Give  over,  then,  this  inapposite  attempt  to  dig- 
nify so  unimportant  an  event  as  that  which  has  calleil  us  together  this  day." 

Every  nation  has  its  own,  its  peculiar  days  of  rejoicing.  The  birth  of  a  prince, 
the  accession  of  a  king,  the  yielding  up  of  a  charter,  the  overthrow  of  a  dynasty, 
have  swelled  the  hearts  of  many  an  oppressed  and  suffering  people.  Our  own 
country  has  even  nobler  themes  than  these.  But,  if  it  be  the  object  of  social  life 
to  increase  our  pleasures  here ;  if  the  cultivation  of  our  moral  powers  is  to  minis- 
ter to  our  enjoyments  hereafter ;  if  the  aim  of  political  institutions  is  to  secure  to 
a  people  the  inalienable  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  there 
can  be  no  more  heart-cheering  vision  than  to  behold  a  rich  and  powerful  State 
solemnly  pledging  its  wealth  and  its  energies  to  the  promotion  of  a  cause  upon 
which  all  these  interests  depend.  Indeed,  of  all  the  events  in  our  historic  annals 
of  which  orators  have  discoursed  and  poets  have  sung,  there  is  not  one,  worthy 
of  a  lasting  commemoration,  which  is  not  intimately  connected  with  the  cause 
which  has  convened  us  to-day.  Take,  for  example,  that  ever-memorable  event, 
which  stands  out  in  our  history  as  the  brightest  and  the  noblest,  since  the  great 
triumph  of  Columbus,  and  ask  yourselves  why  we  celebrate  the  anniversary  of 
the  huiding  of  the  Pilgrims.  Is  it  that  a  few  adventurers  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing a  colony  which  has  been  ripened,  by  subsequent  wisdom,  into  this  great  empire ! 
that,  driven  by  persecution  from  their  native  land,  tliey  fled  to  the  solitude  of  a 
new  continent,  and  converted  a  refuge  from  present  distress  into  an  asylum  for  the 
oppressed  of  every  clime  ?  The  foelings  which  animated  them  were  nobler  than 
these,  and  their  plans  more  enduring.  Tliey  cjimc  hither  to  found  a  State  !  All 
their  desires  and  their  energies  tended  to  this  one  object.  Danger  could  not  appal, 
Buffering  could  not  deter  them  from  its  pursuit.  When  they  left  the  harbor  of 
Delft-haven,  and  wliile  their  frail  bark  staggered  under  the  fearful  billows,  their 
breasts  were  laboring  for  the  development  of  those  great  principles  of  govern- 
ment which  were  destined  to  win  for  them  the  gratitude  of  a  world.  When 
they  landed  upon  the  rock  of  Plymouth,  they  stood  upon  the  territory  of  a  cir- 
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ilized  state ;  and  the  sun  which  woke  the  first  morning  of  their  ooctipancy,  aihooe 
upon  a  regularly  organized  government. 

Nor,  amid  the  gloom  which  enshrouded  them,  and  the  dangers  whidi  threat- 
ened to  ingulf  their  infant  colony,  did  they  falter  in  the  designs  which  had  their 
birth  in  suffering.  Having  elicited  the  great  principle  of  the  capability  of  man 
for  the  duties  of  self-government,  they  set  forth,  at  once,  to  provide  the  means 
of  demonstrating  that  capability  ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  a  mighty  struggle  for  the 
very  existence  of  their  colony,  they  provided  by  enactment,  within  the  first 
quarter  of  a  century  of  its  existence,  for  the  future  education  of  its  children. 

The  first  provision  for  public  instruction  in  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
was  passed  m  the  year  16t2.  Five  years  after,  in  1647,  another  act  was  passed, 
securing,  still  more  effectually,  the  education  of  the  young;  but  in  the  year  1692, 
just  two  centuries  after  the  discovery  of  this  contment,  the  means  of  diffusing 
the  light  of  learning  and  religion,  not  only  throughout  that  continent,  but  through- 
out the  world,  were  provided  in  the  enactments  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.*  Other 
patriots  and  other  sages,  before  them,  had  labored  earnestly  for  the  dissemina- 
tion of  intelligence — ^and,  in  the  early  ages,  some  of  them  had  fallen  martyrs  to 
their  zeal  in  tliis  noblest  cause — but  it  was  reserved  for  "  the  Fathers  "  to  in- 
graft that  great  principle  on  the  laws  of  a  country,  as  a  maxim  of  goyemment, 
that  ali  the  people  of  a  State  should  be  educated  by  tlie  State. 

This  provision  is  entitled  **  An  Act  for  the  settlement  and  support  of  miaUters 
and  schoolmasters."  *'  The  Fathers "  evidently  considered  Learning  to  be  the 
handmaid  of  Heligion,  and  while,  in  the  law,  they  provided  for  the  former,  by 
making  it  the  duty  of  the  magistracy  to  supply  any  want  of  the  stated  means 
of  grace  by  the  appointment  of  a  suitable  pastor  at  the  expense  of  the  neglect- 
ful town,  they  secured  the  promotion  of  learning  by  heavy  penalties  fnr  each 
case  of  neglect. 

But  then,  as  now,  there  were  enlightened  men  whose  zeal  and  intelligenoe 
were  in  advance  of  their  age.  The  act  of  1701,f  after  reciting  the  former  act, 
proceeds  as  follows :  "  The  observance  of  which  wholesome  and  necessary  law  is 
shamefully  neglected  by  divers  towns,  and  the  penalty  thereof  not  required, 
tending  greatly  to  the  nourishment  of  ignorance  and  irreligion,  whereof  grievous 
complaint  is  made.'*  It  then  provides  for  the  redress  of  these  evils,  and  enacts 
that  the  penalties  for  future  n^lect  shall  be  doubled ;  that  every  grammar- 
master  shall  be  approved  by  the  minister  of  the  town  and  the  ministers  of  two 
adjoining  towns,  or  any  two  of  them  ;  that  no  minister  of  any  town  shall  perform 
such  services,  as  a  teacher,  as  to  discharge  the  town  from  the  performance  of  its 
duties  under  the  act ;  and  that  justices  of  the  peace,  and  all  grand-jurors,  shall 
diligently  inquire  and  true  presentment  make  of  all  breaches  and  neglect  of  the 
same,  that  due  prosecution  may  be  mode  against  the  offenders. 

Nor  were  they  more  zealous  in  providing  the  means  of  instruction  for  the  rising 
generation,  than  they  were  solicitous  as  to  the  cliaractcrs  of  the  teachers ;  and 
their  wisdom,  in  this  respect,  f;u"  transcends  the  legislation  of  modem  days.  We 
provide,  in  reference  to  our  security  in  the  qualification  of  teachers,  tliat  they 
shall  be  examined  by  a  competent  board  of  judges,  and,  if  not  found  to  be  quah- 
fied,  why,  then,  that  their  employers  shall  be  under  no  obligation  to  pay  them 
for  their  services.  Under  the  operation  of  this  law,  a  grosslv  incompetent  teacher, 
who  has  been  rejected  for  the  want  of  T>roi>er  moral  or  literary  qualifications, 
may  form  the  minds  and  morals  of  our  cniluren,  according  to  his  own  standard 
of  character ;  and  yet,  if  his  employers  are  so  inclined,  he  may  receive  a  reward 
for  his  work  of  evil  But  even  this  safeguard  applies  only  to  the  public  schools. 
In  our  academies,  and  in  the  numerous  private  schools  with  which,  unfortunately, 
our  country  abounds,  there  is  no  legal  check  upon  the  injury  which  a  bad  man 
may  work  upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  those  who,  by  misjudging  parents,  may 
be  committed  to  his  chaise.  No  matter  how  much  he  may  lack  in  intelligence 
or  in  morals ;  no  matter  how  positively  depraved  he  may  be  in  his  sentiments  or 
in  his  conduct ;  he  is,  nevertheless,  a  teacher  under  tlie  law,  or  rather  in  spite  of 
the  law,  and  may  exert  a  most  deleterious  infiuence  upon  the  minds  of  those 
whose  education  should  be  under  its  especial  guardiansliip. 

Not  such  were  the  views  of  those  wise  men  who  have  transmitted  to  us  that 

*  Province  Laws,  c.  XID.  p.  94S.  f  Province  Laws,  c.  LXXXU.  p.  37L 
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glorious  system,  under  the  operation  of  wliich  the  hitherto  discordant  elements 
of  government  have  moved  on  in  unbroken  harmony.  Tliey  considered  tha 
teoclicr  as  tlic  former  of  the  man ;  and  that,  to  secure  a  virtuous  and  an  intelli- 
gent community,  it  was  necessary,  not  only  to  provide  the  means  of  good  instruc- 
tion, but  to  guard  against  tlie  influences  of  bod.  Their  opinions  on  this  subject 
were  fully  and  forcibly  expressed  in  the  act  of  1712,  wnich  is  known  as  the 
"  Reformation  Act.^*  Its  preamble  recites,  that,  **  forasmuch  as  the  well  edu- 
cating and  instructing  of  children  and  youth,  in  families  and  schools,  are  a  neces- 
sary moans  to  propagate  religion  and  good  manners,  and  the  conversation  and 
example  of  heads  of  families  and  scliools  having  great  influence  on  those  under 
their  care  and  government,  to  an  imitation  thereof,"  no  person  "  shall  presume  to 
set  up  or  keep  a  school,"  without  the  allowance  and  approbation  of  the  proper 
authority ;  and,  the  law  continues,  if  any  person  **  shall  oe  so  hardy"  as  to  offend 
against  its  provisions,  he  shall  forfeit  a  heavy  penalty,  to  be  inflicted  as  long  as 
his  school  shall  contume,  and  as  often  as  he  may  be  prosecuted  therefor. 

Such  were  the  views  and  feelings  of  the  Pilgrhns.  Such  were  the  objects  at 
which  they  aimed,  and  the  meaiLs  by  which  those  objects  were  sought  to  be  ao- 
compllMhcd.  And  when  we  consider  the  wise  adaptation  of  the  means  to  the 
end,  when  we  contemplate  the  sure  and  rapid  progress  whidi  has  marked  our 
course  as  a  nation,  the  more  sure,  and  the  more  rapid,  accordingly  as  we  have 
adhered  to  and  maintained  those  principles  wliich  they  ostablislied — who  shall 
say  that  the  first  vision  of  a  free  and  an  mdependent  republic  did  not  break  upon 
their  sight,  while  they  were  tossing  upon  the  ocean  m  the  cabin  of  the  May 
Flower  ? 

If  we  are  correct  in  the  opinion  wliich  has  been  incidentally  expressed,  and 
which  has  obtained  a  general  credence  throughout  the  world,  that  the  security 
of  our  free  institutions  depends  upon  the  enactment  of  the  provisions  for  the  um- 
versal  education  of  the  people,  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  it  surely  cannot  be 
inappropriate  to  the  present  occasion,  nor  can  the  occasion  itself  be  trifling  and 
unimportant,  which  leads  us  to  consider  the  mamier  in  which  that  provision  aflfects 
the  people  in  relation  to  oiu*  government  If  the  consideration  subserves  no 
other  purpose  than  to  renew  our  recollections  of  those  whose  stout  hands  and 
whose  stouter  heai'ts  provided  for  us  this  goodly  land,  it  is,  at  least,  but  a  fitting 
tribute  paid  at  the  call  of  gratitude.  But  the  consideration  may  produce  a  more 
useful  result ;  and,  as  Old  Mortality,  among  the  tombs  of  the  (Jovenantera,  **  con- 
sidered himself  as  fulfilling  a  sacred  duty,  while  renewing  to  the  eyes  of  posterity 
the  decaying  emblems  of  the  zeal  and  sufferings  of  their  forefaUiers,  and  thereby 
trimming,  as  it  were,  the  beacon -light  which  was  to  warn  future  generations  to 
defend  their  religion  even  unto  blood,"  so  we,  in  the  contemplation  of  this  noblest 
of  the  monuments  of  the  Pilgrims,  may  be  led  to  emulate  Uiem  in  their  zeid,  to 
catch  the  fire  of  their  devotion,  and  to  resolve  to  hand  down  to  future  ages  this 
splendid  memorial  of  their  undying  fame. 

The  country  from  which  the  Pilgrims  fled  is  a  monarchy.  In  it  the  three 
essential  modifications  of  government  are  arranged  with  so  mce  an  adaptation  to 
the  liberty  of  the  subject,  as  to  make  the  British  constitution  the  wonder  of  the 
world.  There,  is  the  freedom  of  the  press  I  There,  is  the  trial  by  jury  1  There, 
every  man  s  property  is  secured  to  liim  under  tlie  provisions  of  the  law,  and 
every  man's  hout«e  is  liis  castle.  There,  the  path  to  wealth  is  open  to  every 
traveler,  and  honors  and  rewards  are  ready  to  be  showered  upon  the  successful 
and  the  deservitig.  How  sedulously  they  labor  to  promote  tneir  national  pros- 
perity !  And,  to  secure  that  object,  how  carefully  they  watch  over  the  welfare' 
of  those  who  may  become  their  monarchs  I  The  birth  of  a  royal  infant  is  an- 
nomiced  as  a  subject  of  national  congratulation,  and  the  announcement  is  hailed 
with  a  response  of  national  enthusiasm.  The  most  experienced  and  celebrated 
physicians  watch  over  even  its  healthful  hours,  and  ladies  of  rank  and  fortune 
are  proud  to  be  its  nurses.  Learning  waits  upon  and  calls  forth  the  development 
of  its  intellect,  and  science  strengthens  its  powers  by  well-adapted  and  jnaicious 
exercise.  Learned  treatises  and  controversial  publications  discuss  the  means  for 
the  cultivation  of  all  its  faculties,  and  tlie  whole  nation  watches  for  its  progress 
with  more  than  a  parental  anxiety.    And  why  t    Because  this  infant  may  be  a 

*  ProTinoe  Laws,  c.  CV.  p.  388b 
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oompooent  part  of  their  owd  eoyemment ;  and  thcj  know  how  much  the  happi- 
ness and  welfare  of  a  people  depend  upon  the  virtue  and  intelligence  d  tndr 
rulers. 

Nor  is  their  zeal  for  the  blcBsings  of  a  good  government  expended  in  their 
efifbrts  for  the  education  of  the  executive  power  only.  Their  judicial  and  their 
legislative  departments  are  equally  the  objects  of  their  fostering  care.  Of  their 
judiciary,  it  is  sufficient  to  remark,  that  the  exorbitant  salaries  of  the  office,  and 
the  pension  which  follows  its  resignation,  have  ever  called  the  highest  talent 
from  the  bar  to  the  bench,  and  made  the  judges  of  England,  from  the  earliest 
ages,  the  true  expounders  of  the  law  and  the  pure  ministers  of  justice. 

Of  the  Legislative  branch,  the  House  of  Ixjrds  ia  composed  principally  of  those 
who  derive,  from  a  long  line  of  ancestry,  the  office  of  hereilitary  rulers  of  the 
realm.  And,  to  guard  against  the  deteriorations  which  inevitably  follow  the 
accident  of  birth,  the  most  di-stinguL^hed  citizens  of  the  nation  are  promoted  to 
thepeerage,  to  superadd  to  the  distinctions  of  rank  the  dignity  of  intelligence. 

The  remaining  branch  of  the  Legislature  consists  of  that  body  of  men  which  is 
designed  to  represent  the  great  interests  of  tlie  people.  But  so  guarded  is  the 
election  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  controlling  powers  of 
the  crown  and  the  peers,  and  the  dictates  of  a  r^iutiousand  warv  policy,  that  the 
people  of  England  depend,  for  their  immunities,  rather  upon  t&e  opinion  of  the 
tiigher  estates  of  the  realm,  than  upon  the  influence  of  their  own  voice  in  the 
national  councils. 

I  refer  to  these  principles  of  British  legislation  with  no  view  to  the  consideration 
of  their  expediencv  ana  wisdom.  1  advert  to  them  only  to  show  with  what 
Bohcitude  tiiey  endeavor  to  guard  against  the  irruptions  of  ignorance,  and  with 
what  feelings  they  regard  educational  training,  even  in  a  monarchical  govern- 
ment. 

If  such  is  the  policy  of  England,  what  should  be  that  of  the  United  States ! 
If  such  is  the  practice  of  a  monarchy,  what  should  be  that  of  a  republic  !  If 
Buch  are  the  feelings  of  a  people  where,  although  the  rights  of  man  are  secured, 
yet  his  interests  are  subortlinate  to  the  rights  of  property,  what  should  be  the 
feelings  of  that  people  whose  system  of  government  recognizes  man  as  the  very 
organ  of  its  action,  and  his  interests  as  the  choicest  objects  of  its  care  ! 

When  our  fathers  fled  from  religious  persecution,  to  seek  the  "  pure  shrine" 
of  (aith,  they  sought  also  the  blessings  of  civil  libeily.  They  rejected  the  long- 
cherished  doctrine  of  usurp<»d  agency,  and  gave  back  to  man  his  heaven-bom 
birthright.  They  repudiated  the  cumbrous  machinery  of  a  system  which,  while 
it  protected  liis  rights,  pressed  like  an  incubus  upon  his  interests,  and  they  relied 
upon  a  sclieme  of  self-government  founded  upon  his  intelligence  and  virtue. 
And,  truly,  it  was  the  sublimest  conception  which  ever  broke  up<^)n  the  mind  of 
a  patriotic  statesman.  Conceive,  if  you  can,  of  an  intelligent  people,  "  nursed  up 
from  brighter  influences,  with  souls  enlarged  to  the  dimensions  of  spacious  art 
and  high  knowledge,"  cognizant  of  their  rights,  govemetl  by  their  duties,  demand- 
ing notliing  wrong,  yielding  ever  to  the  right,  just  in  all  the  relations  of  private 
hfe,  and  acting  upon  these  principles  in  all  their  foreign  intercourse  ;  and  where 
is  the  Utopia  which  is  the  abode  of  a  more  well-imagined  happiness  f 

And  yet,  bright  as  the  conception  is,  it  is  the  home  designed  for  \is  by  our 
heroic  fiithers.  It  is  no  Oceana,  it  is  no  Utopui.  The  realization  of  this  plan  is 
in  our  own  power ;  and  our  approach  to  it  will  be  propt>rtionjitc  to  the  ardor  of 
our  zeal  and  the  warmth  of  our  devotioiL 

Have  we  been  true  to  our  obligations  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  which 
have  been  assigned  to  us  to  perform  ?  Have  we  imitated  even  the  zeal  and  tljo 
wisdom  of  a  monarcliy  ? 

Who  are  our  rulers  ?  Are  thov  tliose  who  claim  a  descent  from  a  Ion?  line 
of  illustrious  ancestors?     Arc  thov  those  who  bv  their  wealth  clothe  themselves 

V  ft 

with  the  risjfht  to  rule  ?  Or  are  they  those  who  purchase  the  otHces  of  the  State 
as  in  the  most  venal  of  the  days  of  the  Konian  State  ? 

Who  are  the  persons,  that,  in  this  country,  are  to  stand  in  the  place  of  the 
monarch  ?  Every  native-born  male  child  in  the  Union  is  the  heir-apparent  to 
the  throne  of  this  great  em]Mre.  Who  are  to  compose  our  House  of  Lords  I 
Every  citizen  of  the  age  of  thirty  years,  who  shall  have  resided  within  the 
United  States  for  the  space  of  nuie  years,  is  eligible  to  that  exalted  station. 
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Who  arc  to  cou^titute  that  popular  branch,  which  in  England  is  denominated 
the  House  of  Commons  ?  Tlic  ui^e  of  twenty-five  yearss  seven  of  which  shall  have 
been  passed  witliin  the  limits  of  the  Union,  is  a  legal  qualiUcation  for  the  peo- 
ple's representative.  These  are  the  persons  wlio,  together  with  the  judicial 
department,  form  the  three  constituent  parts  of  the  most  complex  government 
upon  eurth.  Tliese  are  the  persons  to  whom  are  intrustetl  those  powers  which 
are  guarded  with  so  much  care  by  the  educational  policy  of  a'monardiy. 

And  now,  let  us  ask  if  we  rival  the  wisdom  of  this  policy !  Are  the  youth, 
the  future  presidents,  and  senators,  and  representatives  of  this  country,  thus 
carefully  instructed  in  a  knowledge  of  those  duties  which  they  will  and  must  be 
called  upon  to  perform  ?  Are  they  t  ruined,  in  their  early  years,  according  to 
the  great  laws  of  healtii,  so  as  to  proiluce  "  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body  )** 
Do  the  wise  and  the  learned  watch  over  and  guide  their  intellectual  progress, 
and  imbue  their  impressible  minds  with  the  love  of  virtue  f  Or  are  they  not, 
rather,  sulfered  **  to  come  up,"  like  nt^gleetcd  plants,  ignorant  of  the  relations  of 
civil  life,  and  unknowing  of  those  im[H)rtant  trusts  which  are  to  be  committed  to 
them  ?  Who  can  well  estimate  the  vast  responsibilities  which  rest  upon  the 
conduct  of  these  rulers !  llow  fraught  may  be  their  conduct  with  good  ;  how 
pregnant  with  evil  I  Tlieir  acts  may  destroy  the  balance  of  this  well-adjusted 
confederacy,  and  array  brother  against  brother  in  the  strife  of  blood.  Their  con- 
duct may  embroil  nation  with  nation,  and  convert  our  smiling  fields  into  the 
Grolgothas  of  buttle,  llicir  decision  may  change  the  industrial  character  of  the 
whole  people,  and  turn  thrift  into  idleness,  and  plenteousness  into  famine.  Their 
examples  may  exalt  vice,  delxise  virtue,  and  give  respectability  and  character 
even  unto  crime.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  powerful  to  good,  and  strong  against 
evil,  they  can  unseal  the  hidden  springs  of  their  country's  prosperity,  and  read 
the  nation's  gratitude  in  the  nation's  eyes. 

But  let  us  advance  more  directly  to  what  is  suggested  by  the  occa:*ion,  and 
contemplate  this  subject  in  its  relation  to  our  own  State.  Whatever  may  be  the 
fate  of  the  government  of  which  it  forms  a  component  part,  and  whatever  may 
be  our  feelings  or  our  duties  toward  it,  yet,  in  the  Commonweidth  of  Miissachu- 
Betts,  our  first  civil  obligatioiu  were  a:?sumed,  and  in  its  cause  shall  our  latest 
efforts  be  made. 

Like  that  of  other  States,  the  government  of  ^lassachusetts  consists  of  three 
departments.  I1ic  Legislative,  consisting  of  our  Senate  and  House  of  Represent- 
atives, enact  those  laws  which  are  intended  to  secure  our  rights  and  promote 
our  welfare.  The  judicial  department  declares  what  those  laws  are,  and  settles 
the  conflictuig  rights  of  individuals  under  theiiL  llio  Executive  power  carries 
mto  execution  the  will  of  the  people,  as  thus  expressed  and  declared.  We  have 
adopted,  as  a  part  of  its  system,  the  doctrine  of  universal  suffrage ;  and  practi- 
cally, the  avenues  to  office,  as  well  the  highest  as  the  lowest,  are  open  to  every 
citizen.  Such  is  the  theory  of  the  government  of  Massachusetts.  Such  is  that 
system  of  laws  and  institutions,  by  which  wo  prosper,  and  under  which  we  live. 

No  well-informed  person  will  deny,  not  merely  fiow  important,  but  how  indis- 
peniwble  in  a  government  of  laws  to  the  prosperity  of  a  people.  IJut  still,  there 
are  lew  wlio  are  aware  of  the  extent  of  its  wduencc,  through  all  the  relations 
and  circurustances  of  life.  Indeed,  there  are  thousands  whose  whole  knowledge 
of  its  etfect^i  u*  derived  from  the  experience  of  otliers.  They  are  not  impleaded 
them-selvcs,  nor  do  they  implead  their  fellows.  They  are  not  charged  with 
crime,  aud,  of  cours*;,  feel  wrnhimi  at  its  undirected  terrors.  They  know  that  it 
is  around  tliein,  with  its  invisible  shield,  and  they  inquire  not  whence  it  comes, 
or  whither  it  g<»es.  llioy  regard  it  as  they  do  the  sun  that  warm.-*,  and  the  air 
which  surrounds  them,  llicv  know  that  the  sun  will  shine,  and  that  the  atinos- 
phere  will  breathe  anmnd  them  the  ehjments  of  lift) ;  and  they  seem  to  consider 
tliat  man,  in  Ids  imperfect  institutions,  is  to  rival  the  wisdom  and  the  beneficence 
of  the  Creator.  When  they  walk  abroad,  they  know  that  the  arm  of  the  law  is 
over  them,  to  protect  them  from  peril.  They  visit,  without  fear,  the  most  re- 
mote and  sequestered  scenes ;  for  they  feel  that  it  will  restrain  the  hand  of 
violence,  and  blunt  the  sttiel  of  the  assassin.  They  repose  in  their  habitations 
during  the  long  hours  of  night ;  for  the  law  makes  their  house  their  castle,  and 
protects  it,  as  well  against  secret  mischief  as  open  aggression.  They  consider, 
in  short,  that  their  property  ia  protected  by  the  nation's  strength,  and  that 
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millions  of  bayonets  arc  the  sure  guaranties  for  the  preserratioD  of  their  liber* 
ties. 

Tliere  are,  however,  moral  influences,  resulting  from  the  operations  of  law, 
which  are  still  more  striking.  How  does  it  pervade  the  very  spirit  of  sodetir, 
and  control  the  whole  conduct  of  men  in  their  daily  intercourse  I  How  does  it 
strengthen  the  sentiment  of  justice  in  their  hearts,  and  induce  them  to  do  right, 
almost  without  volition !  How  it  extends  even  to  the  domestic  relations — re- 
strains the  excess  of  parental  authority,  and  deepens  the  feelings  of  filial  obe- 
dience 1  How  it  binds  the  husband  to  the  wife,  m  the  most  endearing  relation, 
and  renders  more  indissoluble  those  holy  ties  which  are  the  unspeakable  charm 
of  social  existence  I  And  when,  at  last,  they  feel  that  they  are  about  to  depart 
from  those  who  are  to  Uve  after  them,  and  to  leave  them  to  live  on,  without 
their  natural  protection,  with  what  confidence  do  they  turn  from  the  trusts  of 
interested  men  to  the  laws  and  institutions  of  their  country  1 

And  yet,  these  laws  and  institutions,  with  all  the  momentous  interests  whidi 
grow  up  and  flourisli  under  them,  depend  for  their  existence  upon  these  three 
co-ordinate  departments  of  the  government.  They  sprang  fortli,  at  first,  full- 
armed  in  wis<lom,  like  Minerva  from,  the  brain  of  power,  but  they  cannot,  like 
her,  rely  upon  a  native-bom  immortality.  They  are  the  mere  creations  of  legis- 
lative will,  and  the  power  which  made  them  can  again  destroy.  Look  at  the 
affluence  which  successful  acquisition  has  concentrated  in  this,  the  richest  of  the 
States.  It  is  held  only  by  a  legal  tenure.  The  law  can  tax  it ;  the  law  can  ap- 
propriate it ;  and  what  shall  protect  it  from  the  inroads  of  fraud,  and  the  agres- 
sions of  violence,  if  the  law  were  to  withhold  its  protecting  arm  ?  Our  houses 
and  our  lands  we  hold,  as  we  imagine,  by  the  securest  of  all  tenures ;  but  a 
single  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  may  destroy  the  muniments  of  our 
title,  and  our  respective  portions  of  "  the  great  globe  itself"  may  take  to  them- 
selves the  light  wings  of  the  morning. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  conceded  that  our  rulers  should  be  both  virtuous  and  in- 
telligent, and  yet  that  the  same  necessity  does  not  exist  for  a  virtuous  ami 
intelligent  constituency.  This  supposition  assumes  that  the  principles  of  legisla- 
tion are  so  complex  and  intricate,  that  the  people  are  to  choose  others  to  do  for 
them  those  governmental  acts  of  which  they  cannot  perccHe  the  wisdom.  Such 
a  doctrine  is  upheld  in  other  governments,  in  the  other  hemisphere ;  but  it  is 
repudiated  by  the  very  principles  of  republicanism.  As  well  might  the  legisla- 
tive power  be  delegated  in  perpetuity,  as  well  might  the  offices  of  our  rulers 
depKjnd  upon  the  accident  of  birth,  as  that  the  results  of  their  authority  should 
rest  upon  any  other  foundation  than  the  consent  and  the  approval  of  the  people 
governed.  We  employ  a  physician,  indeed,  to  do  for  us  what  we  are  presumed 
to  be  unable  to  do  for  ourselves,  and  we  submit  ourselves,  unarguing,  to  his 
guidance.  "  What  he  wills,  unargued,  we  obey."  But  in  matters  of  legislation, 
however  complicated,  we  are  presumed  to  be  the  judges.  We  vote  for  a  public 
officer  because  we  know  his  opinions,  and  our  vote,  therefore,  should  be  but  the 
true  expression  of  our  own ;  and  we  might,  in  ignorance  of  the  healing  art.  as 
properly  administer  remedies  to  a  diseased  patient,  as,  in  ignorance  of  political 
mformation,  thrust  our  nostrums  into  the  body  politic 

And  who  that  has  watched  our  legislative  history  does  not  know  that  the  acts 
of  our  rulers  are  but  the  embodiment  of  the  popular  will  f  Who  does  not  know 
that  no  legislation  can  be  permanent  or  useful  which  does  not  rest  upon  the  sen- 
timent of  an  approving  people  ?  The  act  may  be  wise  in  its  inception  and 
beneficent  in  its  operation ;  but  it  is  the  public  sentiment  alone  which  can  give 
it  vitality ;  and  unless  the  public  mind  can  be  made  to  perceive  and  approve  its 
wisdom,  it  will  slumber,  as  though  it  were  useless,  until  another  law  shall  abro- 
gate it«  provisions. 

But,  it  it  were  granted  that  ignorant  and  vicious  men  will  choose  wise  and 
virtuous  rulers ;  that  those  who  cannot  perceive  the  wisdom  of  wise  laws  will 
yet  acquiesce  in  their  permanency  ;  in  short,  that  a  system  of  government  founded 
upon  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  people,  and  upheld  by  tliese  conservative 
principles  alone,  has  within  itself  that  miraculous  efficacy  of  winning  to  it  the 
support  of  ignorance  and  vice — still,  let  me  ask  whether,  in  the  choice  of  wise 
and  virtuous  rulers,  we  fulfill  to  the  government  all  the  duties  of  good  dtizenal 

Let  any  one,  who  is  inclined  to  give  an  affirmative  answer,  go  into  our  oourti 
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of  justice,  and  see  how  those  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  property,  which  the  000- 
Btitution  upholds,  depend  as  mucli  upon  their  administraUcm  as  upon  the  laws 
theiui«elyes !  How  ct implicated  are  the  subjects  which  are  presented  at  a  judi- 
cial trial  I  How  strangely  iuteriuingled  are  questions  of  fact  with  the  prinaples 
of  law  1  How  subtle  and  astute  are  the  arguments  of  those  who  often  make  the 
wofise  appear  the  better  reason !  How  profoundly  logical  are  the  reasonings  of 
the  judge ! 

And  then,  too,  how  harassing  are  often  the  questions  of  evidence  1  The  treach- 
erous memory,  the  mistaken  apprehea^^ions,  the  corrupt  misstatements  of  wit- 
nesses, leave  the  truth  in  doubt.  How  adroitly  the  opposing  comisel  lahor 
through  a  long  and  searching  examination  to  unravel  the  web  of  error  and  de- 
stroy the  eqmpoise  of  a  suspended  judgment !  Now  all  these  nice  questions  of 
fiict,  these  applications  of  law,  these  arguments  of  counsel,  these  reasonings  of 
the  court,  anu  this  weighing  in  the  nicest  of  scales  the  conflicting  evidence,  are 
to  be  settled  and  passed  upon  by  a  jury  of  twelve  men,  approved  by  the  people 
and  coiuing  from  among  the  people !  How  momentous  is  often  the  result  of 
their  ophiions  !  Property,  liberty,  and  life  itself^  hang  upon  their  verdicts ;  and 
yet  how  often  is  it  that  their  verdict  is  wrong  1  And  is  it  not  necessary  that 
Jurors  should  be  intelligent  i  Go  to  the  litigant,  who  watches  the  pn^ress  of 
nis  cause  with  an  intensity  of  interest,  and  upon  whose  heart  every  circumstance 
of  trial  tells,  like  the  puncture  of  a  nerve,  and  ask  him  if  his  rights  are  safe  in 
the  hands  of  an  ignorant  jury. 

Recently,  in  one  of  the  counties  of  our  own  Commonwealth,  an  incompetent 
juryman  was  observed  to  slumber  during  the  progress  of  an  important  trial 
The  fact  was  communicated  by  a  party  to  his  counsel  **  Let  him  sleep,"  was 
the  reply ;  "  his  dreams  will  be  as  intelligent  as  his  waking  thoughts.'*  "  I  be- 
heve  it,  said  the  party,  as  he  sat  down,  heartsick,  in  his  seat ;  and  the  juror 
slumbered  till  his  labonous  breathing  attracted  the  attention  of  the  judges. 

Tt  is  not,  however,  the  unjust  loss  of 'property,  of  liberty,  or  even  of  life  itself^ 
which  alone  should  prompt  us  to  labor  for  the  promotion  of  increased  intelli- 
gence among  those  who  may  act  upon  our  juries.  Every  wrong  adjudication 
has  a  more  deleterious  effect  than  the  mere  loss  of  either  of  these  rights,  how- 
ever valuable  the^gpiay  be  to  their  possessor.  It  weakens  the  confidence  of  num 
in  the  honesty  of  his  peers ;  it  jeopards  that  feeling  of  security  which  is  essential 
to  individual  happiness ;  it  impairs  the  strength  of  our  reliance  upon  that  great 
conservative  feature  of  a  representative  government;  and,  by  forcing  upon  the 
mind  the  remembrance  of  a  wrong  endured,  it  weakens  our  desire  to  give  per- 
manency to  those  institutions  which  have  partially  failed  to  answer  the  ena  of 
their  creation. 

But  stQl,  when  the  suffering  litigant,  imder  the  influence  of  these  feeUngs, 
calls  for  increased  intelligence  and  virtue  in  the  jury-box,  let  him  reflect,  thai 
however  embarrassing,  and  arduous,  and  important  are  the  duties  of  a  juror,  they 
are  not  more  important,  and  require  no  more  consideration,  tlian  .those  political 
duties  which  arc  performed  sometimes,  almost  without  even  a  thought  of  duty. 

Tliere  are  other  mcnles  in  which  education  ministers  to  the  prosperity  and  the 
security  of  the  institutions  of  the  State,  to  some  of  which  I  can  only  refer,  and 
to  others  I  cannot  even  allude. 

Tlie  more  tlian  three  hundred  flourishing  towns  and  cities  in  our  Commonwealth 
have  municij)al  duties,  which  education  alone  can  enable  them  to  perform.  The 
annual  election  of  their  municipal  officers,  the  construction  and  repair  of  roads  and 
bridges,  the  sanitary  regulations  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  health,  the 
adoption  of  precautionary  measm'es  against  the  commission  of  crime,  the  pre- 
ventives against,  the  remedy  for,  and  the  support  of  honest  poverty,  the  regula- 
tions for  the  security  of  individual  property,  the  appropriations  K>r  benencent 
municipal  objects^  the  applications  of  money  for  those  institutions  of  learning,  the 
sustenance  of  wliich  the  law  has  wisely  thrown  upon  them,  and  the  appointment 
of  persons  to  watch  over  these  nurseries  of  virtue  and  knowledge — all  these  ob- 
jects require  the  exercise  of  those  li^her  qualities,  both  of  the  mind  and  heart, 
without  which  we  are  neither  faithful  to  our  trusts,  just  to  ourselves,  nor  mind- 
ful of  our  posterity. 

Having  thus  fax  considered  the  nocessity  of  popular  education  in  a  popular 
government,  and,  to  some  extent,  the  manner  in  wnich  it  affects  the  operation 
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of  thia  vast,  wise,  and  complex  system,  let  me  ask  of  you  whether  the  people  are 
equal  to  the  respousihOitics  which  Imvo  been  thrown  upon  them  by  the  framen 
oi  our  g^yeniment  I  do  not  now  refer  to  that  great  state,  in  one  of  the  onn- 
gressiomil  districts  of  which  there  is  not  a  single  newspaper,  because  its  inhab- 
itants cannot  rcafi  1  nor  to  those  a)nAtitucnt  jmrts  of  our  great  confederacy, 
where  candidates  for  office  advocate  their  own  olninL^  by  oral  addresses,  because 
the  ear  is  the  only  organ  of  comniuuioation  l>etwecn  them  and  their  constituents! 
nor  to  those  other  sections  of  our  Union,  where  vice  and  ignorance  reign  trium- 
phant over  the  institution;*  of  the  ballot,  and  "  fools  rusli  in  where  angels  fear  to 
tread  ;"  but  here,  in  our  own  venerated  State,  and  in  reference  to  our  own  be- 
loved Mas.>«achusotts,  I  ask  of  you.  her  citizens,  if  the  people  have  arrived  at  that 
oonsuinmntion  in  the  education  of  the  young,  when  enorts  for  improvement  may 
safely  cease.  There  is  not,  I  trust,  in  all  the  moss  of  people  within  her  borders, 
a  single  individual  who  will  give  an  affirmative  answer.  Tliey  know  that  the 
offices  and  interests  of  oiu*  towns  liave  again  and  again  depended  upon  a  tinaU 
vote  I  Thcv  know  that  ni<ire  than  once  the  vote  of  a  single  individual  has  dis- 
placed or  elevated  the  very  highest  of  our  officers  1  They  know,  too^  that  often 
the  cliaracter  of  the  hiiLjislation  of  our  Conmionwealth  has  depended  upon  the 
votes  of  those  who  never  read,  who  never  heard  read,  I  might  almost  say,  who 
never  heard  o/",  the  people's  constitution ! 

Thus  feeling,  thus  believing,  there  is  not  a  man  of  them  who  would  consent 
to  stay  the  march  of  improvement ;  and,  if  not  for  the  sake  of  education  itself^ 
if  not  for  the  sake  of  Ids  children  and  of  the  people,  yet  fc»r  the  sake  of  tho^e 
institutions  which  are  perhaps  our  too  constant  boast,  he  will  lo«)k  with  eager  de- 
sire for  that  period  when  the  will  of  the  pt>oplc  sliuU  be  directed  by  intelligence 
and  virtue. 

The  question  then  arises,  how  are  these  hopes  to  be  realized  ?  How  is  this 
people  to  bo  educated  ?  How  l^  every  man,  who  assumes  the  duties  of  the  citi- 
zen, to  be  fitted  for  the  performance  of  them  i 

Will  you  point  me  to  the  fajnily  relation,  and  affirm  tlmt  those  who  are  the 
creators  of  tne  Ixxly  are  also  to  be  the  educators  of  the  mind  and  heart  ?  It  is 
true  that  around  the  knees  of  the  mother  many  a  youth  isvet  to  recifivo  what 
BO  many  illustrious  citizens  have  already  received — thoseWnvaluablo  precepts 
.which  alone  can  form  the  man.  It  is  true  that  from  the  lips  of  many  a  father 
the  child  is  to  be  inspired  with  those  holy  impulses  which  are  to  quicken  his 
march  along  th(i  path  of  virtue.  But  not  all  parents  are  sufficiently  capable,  not 
nil  have  the  requisite  opportunity,  for  the  performance  of  this  great  duty.  And 
besides,  how  true  is  the  doctrine  which  has  received  the  approbation  of  tlie  great 
orator  of  the  age,  that  all  the  cliildren  of  a  republic  should  bo  educated  in  the 
people's  schools  1 

Will  ynii  \ymii  me  to  our  colleges  and  our  university?  Alas  !  how  few  of  the 
children  of  our  »State  receive  the  enlightenment  of  their  instruction  !  Founded 
bv  the  wisdom  of  the  Pili'rims,  and  fostered  bv  their  children,  thev  are  ever  to 
be  clierislied  by  succeeding  generations.  Hut,  though  they  m.iy  gild  the  emi- 
nences of  society,  they  am  never  irradiate  the  sequestered  vales  of  life.  Tliey 
may  stand,  indeed,  as  the  great  lietliesdns  of  hcalmg.  but  there  is  a  groat  multi- 
tuJe  of  folk,  hidt,  blinil,  and  withered,  who  Ciui  never  rejoice  in  the  healing  of 
their  waters. 

Will  you  refer  me  to  those  academic  institutions  which  shine  as  lesser  lights 
in  our  literary  horizon  ?  They  have  exercised,  and  are  destined  still  to  «'xcrcise, 
an  unjMirtaut  office  in  the  disseniinatit^n  of  virtue  and  sound  learning;  but  they 
can  never  rival  in  their  usefulno«i.s  the  seminaries  of  the  people.  And  besides, 
they  are  not  frrr  schooh.  Tliey  have  been,  and  must  still  bo,  supported  by  the 
price  pjud  for  labor ;  and  however  uscfid  they  may  be  as  places  of  preparation 
for  tho  higher  seminaries  of  lenniing,  or  for  the  ncquij'ition  of  an  elegant  or  use- 
ful education  by  a  large;  class  of  our  citizens,  they  can  never  form  a  link  in  tliat 
va«it  clmni  of  intercom muniaition  which  n  to  give  an  enkindling  imp'Use  to  every 
citizen  in  the  land 

There  are  in  the  State  more  than  200,000  children,  Injtwecn  the  ages  of  4  and 
16  years.  Of  these,  alx)ut  500  are  supiK)scd  t(»  be  students  of  our  colleges  and 
tmiversity,  and  about  12  000  to  be  members  of  the  various  academical  institu- 
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iiODB.    There  are,  then,  about  190,000  children,  who,  if  educated  at  all,  are  to 
be  educated  in  our  Common  Schools. 

And  in  yiow  of  the  momentous  interests  wliich  rest  upon  these  institutions  of 
the  State,  the  question  naturally  occurs  to  us,  Are  they  adequate  to  the  fulfillment 
of  the  deaigiij}  of  those  who  created,  and  of  those  who  uMtercd,  and  who  still 
foster  thum  i  No  one  expects  on  affirmative  answer.  Every  one  admits  that 
there,  in  the  school-room,  our  children  are  to  be  imbued  with  the  knowledge  and 
with  the  love  of  duty ;  that  there  it  is  that  their  powers  are  to  be  trainee!,  their 
views  expiuided,  and  their  hearts  improved ;  but  no  one  believes  that  those  by 
whom  all  the-^e  results  are  to  bo  accomplished  are  competent  to  the  task.  1 
might  confidently  appeal  to  the  experience  of  those  who,  either  lon<a^  ago  or  at  a 
later  period,  havo  left  the  Common  Schools,  as  to  the  competency  of  their  teach- 
ers. I  might  confidently  refer  to  the  very  teachers  themselves.  I  might  refer 
also  to  the  opinions  of  those  parents  whose  children  ore  now  fitting  themselves 
for  the  field  of  usefulness,  or  preparing  for  tliat  liarvest  of  evil  wliich  is  sure  to 
follow  the  years  of  neglected  childhood.  But  many  a  parent  has  never  seen  the 
teacher  of  his  child ;  and  in  this  respect  they  rival  the  apathy  of  those  ignorant 
citizens  whose  votes  give  authority  to  the  voice  which  speaks  from  the  ballot 
Recently,  a  Uttle  girl  objected  to  join  the  model  school  connected  with  one  of 
our  State  Normal  institutions.  "  Why,"  said  her  father,  **  you  will  receive  the 
instruction  of  your  regular  teachers,  assisted  by  those  Normal  pupils,  who  will 
instruct  you,  under  the  inspection  and  direction  of  the  Normal  teacher  himseUL** 
*  I  know  tliat,"  she  rejoined,  *'  but  I  don't  want  to  go  there  to  be  practiced 
U}M)n  1 "  How  lon^  lia^  ignorance  and  immoraU^y  "  practiced  upon  "  the  forming 
minds  of  chiidhotKi !  and  while,  with  the  keenness  of  avarice,  we  have  guarded 
the  sulx)rdinate  interests  of  property,  to  what  rash  hands  have  we  committed 
the  inappreciable  interests  of  the  mind  and  heart ! 

Assuming  the  necessity,  or  even  the  desirableness  of  elevating  the  standard 
of  Common-School  education,  and  adding  to  the  qualifications  of  those  teachers 
in  whom  is  invested  a  charge  of  such  vast  responsibility,  let  us  refer  to  the 
modes  which  liave  been  proposed  for  the  accomplishment  of  these  objects. 

It  has  been  thought  adyisable  that  the  means  for  the  education  of  teachers 
should  be  provided  m  our  colleges  and  universities.  But  no  one  supposes  that 
teachers  can  be  educated  there  without  some  change,  both  in  the  expenses  and 
in  the  mode  of  teaching.  A  change  in  one  particular  alone  woidd  be  productive 
of  no  beneficial  result.  If^  for  instance,  the  expenses  should  be  diminished,  and 
if^  uideed,  those  persons  who  propose  to  devote  themselves  to  the  busuiess  of 
teaching  were  to  be  supported  wholly  at  public  expense,  there  would  stiU  remain 
the  objection,  tliat  the  course  of  studies  pursued  at  these  institutions,  with  a  view 
to  the  learned  professions,  is  not  the  one  best  adapted  for  the  creation  of  a  sym- 
pathy with  the  mind  of  a  child ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  required  changes 
were  made  in  the  course  of  instruction,  there  are  few  districts  which  would  feel 
themselves  able  to  employ  a  teadier  so  expensively  educated. 

Suppose  both  these  objections  to  be  anticipated  oy  a  diminution  of  the  expense, 
and  the  creation  of  a  denartment  for  the  education  of  teachers.  That  depart- 
ment would  then  be  suDordinate  to  the  other  departments  of  the  coll^^,  or 
those  departments  to  the  former ;  and,  in  either  case,  disunion  of  feeling  and 
collision  of  interests  would  impair  the  usefulness  of  both.  But,  apart  from  this 
effect,  the  creation  of  such  a  department  for  the  purposes  indicated,  or,  to  obvi- 
ate still  further  the  objection,  the  appropriation  to  them  of  all  the  departments 
of  the  college,  would  be,  in  one  case,  to  ingraft  a  Normal  School  upon  the  insti- 
tution of  a  college,  and,  in  the  other,  to  convert  the  coUej^  itself  into  a  Normal 
SchooL  The  same  general  views  apply  to  the  use  of  our  mcorporated  academies, 
for  the  purposes  indicated,  and  their  correctness  has  been  fully  yerified  by  actual 
experiment  In  the  exerdse  of  that  enlightened  liberality  which  for  a  Ions  time 
has  characterized  the  educational  policy  of  the  great  State  of  New  Toi^  this 
identical  plan  was  resorted  to  as  a  system  of  means  to  qualify  the  teachers  of 
their  Common  Schools.  An  academy  was  selected  in  each  of  the  eight  senatorial 
districts,  upon  which  was  ingrafted  a  teachers^  department  An  ample  appro- 
priation was  made  for  a  hbriUT'  and  apparatus,  anci  a  further  sum  for  the  salary 
of  an  additional  instructor.  The  system  won  to  itself  the  confidence  of  the  com- 
munity.   The  sdiools  were  well  attended ;  the  pupils  were  eagerly  sought  for  aa 
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instructors ;  and  such  was  their  success  as  to  induce  the  Legislature  to  malEe 
still  further  appropriations  for  the  extension  of  the  system. 

But  it  is  in  the  science  of  education  as  in  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  principles 
of  art.  One  discovery  or  one  improvement  only  prepares  us  for  anotner,  until 
we  look  with  a  feeling  of  derision  upon  those  original  developments  which  onoe 
commanded  our  unbounded  admiration.  Such,  it  would  seem,  was  the  progress 
of  opinion  as  to  this  reform  upon  the  educational  system  of  New  York.  Great 
eveu  as  the  advantages  were  which  attended  this  provision,  it  was  found  that 
the  plan  was  only  a  vein  in  the  vast  mine  of  improvement ;  and  it  was  rightly 
supposed  that,  if  the  establishment  of  a  department  subordinate  to  other  depart- 
ments was  attended  with  important  results  to  the  greatest  interest*  of  the  State, 
surely  the  endowment  of  an  entire  institution  for  the  same  objects,  having  no 
rival  aims,  engrossed  by  no  partial  pursuits,  weakened  by  no  incidental  or  col- 
lateral purposes,  not,  Uke  tlie  mistletoe,  insinuating  it«  fibers  into  the  substance 
of  auottier  body,  and  depending  upon  it  for  a  precarious,  parasitical  existence, 
but  striking  its  supporting  roots  deeply  into  the  soil  over  which  it  was  destined 
to  tlirow  its  healtnful  shade,  would  concentrate,  more  effectually,  the  power  of 
effort,  and  of  course  extend  more  widely  and  more  deeply  the  advancement  of 
learning. 

Accordingly,  the  system  of  combining  teachers'  seminaries  with  academies  hai 
been  abandoned.  A  Normal  School  has  been  established,  with  an  endowment 
wortli^  of  the  wealth  and  character  of  that  State.  Already  the  effects  of  it» 
establishment  are  visible,  and  the  people  look  forward  to  it*  future  influence 
with  a  firmer  belief  than  the  faith  of  prophecy.  ^ 

We  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  wisdom  of  that  institution  which  has  been 
established  in  our  own  State — which,  in  imitation  of  our  example,  has  been 
adopted  by  New  York,  and  which  has  long  existed  in  other  countries.  Let  ua 
advert  briefly  to  our  own  State  history  of  Normal  Schools. 

ITie  law  of  1837,  creating  the  Board  of  Education,  made  it  its  duty  to  suboiit 
to  the  Legislature  such  observations  as  experience  and  reflection  might  surest 
upon  the  condition  and  efficiency  of  our  system  of  popular  education,  and  the 
most  practicable  means  of  improving  and  extending  it. 

In  obedience  to  this  call,  the  Board,  in  its  First  Annual  Report,  presented  to 
the  Legislature  its  views  of  the  propriety  of  the  establisliment  of  an  institution 
for  the  education  of  teachers,  with  a  well-digested  summary  of  the  reasons  in 
favor  of  such  an  iustitution  ;  and  the  sumnmry  concluded  with  the  expression  of 
a  sanguine  hope  that  the  resources  of  pubhc  or  private  liberality,  applied  to  such 
an  institution,  would  soon  remedy  the  existing  defects  in  the  character  of  the 
teacher. 

Tliis  appeal  to  the  liberality  of  individuals  was  promptly  met  bv  one  who 
places  a  proper  estimate  upon  the  usefulness  of  wealth.  Prompted  l)y  the  im- 
portimce  of  the  call,  Edmund  Dwight  (I  mention  it  for  the  hundretlth  time, 
because,  ujmhi  an  ocosision  like  the  present,  our  duties  would  be  incomplete  with- 
out a  recognition  of  the  generosity  of  the  act)  at  once  placed  the  sum  of  $10,000 
conditionally  at  th«i  (lispo*ial  of  the  Board,  for  the  purposes  indicated  in  their 
rep()rt. 

jWie  same  Legislature,  to  wliich  the  rejwrt  was  made,  accepted  the  donation, 
fulfilled  the  condition  of  its  accei)timoe,  and  placc<l  at  their  uisposal  a  sum  of 
equal  amount,  to  be  expended  in  qualifying  teachers  of  our  Common  Schools. 
In  carrying  out  the  expressed  intentitm  of  the  Legislature,  the  Board  established, 
at  successive  periods,  three  institutions  for  the  mstruction  of  teachers  in  "  the 
theory  and  practice"  of  school-teaching ;  and  when  the  fund  which  had  been 
placed  at  their  disposal  was  expended,  the  Legislature  of  1842  appropriated  the 
further  sum  of  $6000  annually,  for  three  years,  to  secure  their  continuance. 

Has  this  conduct,  both  of  our  Legislature  and  of  the  Board,  proceeded  from 
the  dictates  of  a  wise  policy  ? 

To  strip  tliis  representation  of  its  illustrations,  the  propositions  may  be  pre* 
aented  thus : 

The  provision  for  the  education  of  the  people  of  the  State,  at  the  expense  of 
the  State,  is  essential  to  its  prosperity.  That  people  can  only  be  educated  in 
the  Common  Schools.  Those  schools  are  inadeouate  to  the  proper  educational 
traming  of  that  leople,  by  reason  of  the  want  ol  a  proper  degree  of  attainment 
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in  the  teachers.  These  teachers  cannot  be  educated  at  our  oollegos  and  our  acade- 
mies. No  other  means  are  proposed  for  this  purpose  than  those  institutions  in 
which  they  are  to  be  tauglit  the  rules  and  principles  for  harmoniously  unfolding 
the  physical,  the  intellectual,  and  tho  moral  mitiure  of  man.  And  then  recurs 
the  question — Is  the  estublisliment  of  such  institutions  the  dictate  of  a  wise 
policy  ? 

It  is  not  necessary  to  sustain  the  afiirmatiye  by  argument.  It  needs  none. 
The  very  statement  is  argument.  Illustration  cannot*  strengthen,  reason  cannot 
enforce  it  What  1  Here,  in  Massachusetts,  in  the  Old  Colony,  "  that  mother  of 
us  all,"  shall  we  sit  down  grayely  to  discuss  a  proposition  of  wbkh  eyen  barbarian 
ignorance  has  perceiyed  the  truth  t  For  now,  eyen  now,  when  uie  skeptic  cayils, 
and  the  cautious  doubt,  the  sultan  of  Turkey  has  spoken  1  and,  in  his  zeal  for 
the  introduction  of  the  improycments  of  the  age,  he  has  followed  an  act  of  reli- 
gious toleration  by  the  establisliment  of  a  Normal  SchooL 

France,  too,  has  spoken ;  and  her  yoice  comes  to  us  in  tones  at  once  of  encour- 
agement and  of  warning.  She  has  cultiyated  the  intellect,  but  she  has  corrupted 
the  heart.  She  has  awakened  the  susceptibilities  of  the  soul,  but  she  lias  mcited 
them  to  crime ;  and  while  she  has  shown  us,  by  the  example  of  intellectual 
training,  of  what  the  system  is  capable,  slie  has  atlniomshed  us  to  neglect  not  the 
improvement  of  those  other  powers,  the  harmonious  development  of  which  ia 
alone  the  education  of  the  man. 

Prussia  also  has  spoken;  and  when  we  contemplate  the  wonderful  effects 
which  the  operation  of  her  Normal  SchooU,  for  a  generation,  has  wrought  vmoa 
her  people — the  more  strikingly  wonderful,  from  the  disparity  whidi  it  has 
created  between  those  who  have  enjoyed  their  benefits,  and  tliat  other  and  more 
teachable  sex,  which,  by  its  exclusion,  has  been  cut  off  from  a  common  sym- 
pathy— we  are  led  to  prize  the  mure  highly  that  beneficent  provision  of  our  own 
polity  which  declares  that  all  the  people  shall  be  educated. 

But,  more  than  all,  and  above  all,  Massachusetts  has  spoken ;  and  her  voice 
sounds  liarmoniously  with  tliat  of  the  great  State  of  New  Yurk.  She  has  watehed 
the  rise  and  progress  of  these  institutions  with  a  cautious  dread  of  uijudicious 
innovation,  and  yet  with  an  earne:^t  zeal  for  well-considered  improvement.  She 
has  seen  her  doubts  of  their  usefulness  resolved  by  the  light  of  experience,  and 
she  has  incorporated  them  into  her  educational  pohcy.  The  three  State  Normal 
Schools  are  now  her  recognized  offspring,  and  until  perfection  shall  have  super- 
Be<led  the  necessity  of  effort,  she  stands  pledged  to  their  support,  by  her  past 
history  and  her  present  fame.  The  institution  at  Newton  is  Normal  in  its  teach- 
ers. Normal  in  its  accommodations,  and  Normal  in  the  results  which  it  has  pro- 
duced and  is  still  producing.  The  institution  at  Westfield  will  start  forth  on  the 
8d  of  September  next,  with  the  means  of  renewed  usefulness ;  and  tliis  day 
witnesses  the  commencement  of  a  new  effort,  which  is  to  extend  a  benignant 
influence  through  future  ages. 

And  now,  who  will  pronounce  as  unimportant  and  trifling  the  occasion  of  our 
assembling  I  Let  us  draw  within  the  circle  of  our  contemplation  the  prospective 
advantages  which  tliis  institution  promises,  and  see  if  our  imagination  clothes 
with  too  bright  a  hue  the  visions  of  the  future. 

We  behold  its  teachers  working  with  the  plastic  hand  of  an  artist  upon  the 
immortal  mind.  We  behold  them,  not  Uke  tne  painter,  who  makes  the  canvas 
glow  with  those  delineations  of  genius  which  a  few  years  will  obliterate ;  not  like 
the  sculptor,  who  fasliions  and  works  out  the  features  of  greatness,  the  enduring 
marble  of  which  the  hand  of  time  will  soon  destroy ;  but  we  contemplate  them 
forming,  and  fasliioning,  and  moulding  beings  who  are  to  exist  forever.  Here 
they  are  to  discipline  the  intellect,  to  train  the  feeling  to  curb  the  passions,  to 
inspire  true  motives  of  action,  to  inculcate  pure  prmciples  of  morality,  and  to 
instill  that  deep  feeling  of  religious  obligation  which  superadds  to  the  precepts 
of  philosophy  the  impulse  of  an  enlightened  conscience.  Here  are  to  be  taught 
those  doctrines  of  relation,  a  knowleuge  of  which  is  essoBtial  to  the  security  of 
political  rights  and  the  performance  of  social  duties.  Here  are  to  be  drawn  out» 
and  developed,  and  expanded,  the  illimitable  fiEunilties  of  a  being  formed  in  Ood's 
own  image.    Here,  in  a  word,  man  is  to  be  educated. 

If  this  was  to  be  the  ultimate  object  of  the  establishment  of  this  institution, 
and  the  pupils,  who  shall  thus  be  educated,  were  to  go  forth  only  as  future 
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CithcrA  nnd  mothers,  and  citizcnsi,  what  might  wc  not  expect  from  their  colight- 
enod  ex:iniplii ! 

IJut  it  h:ii!i  a  more  cnlar^eil  and  extended  puqxise.  Tlie  pupils  wlio  sliall 
carry  from  tliose  walla  those  principles  which  eiihi^htened  wisihmi  can  alone  im- 
part, are  Ut  enter,  year  by  year,  those  ten  thousand  Heininariu?,  in  which,  day  by 
day,  are  formed  the  liearts  of  the  arbiters  of  this  natitni's  destiny.  They  are  to 
transfuse  tliose  principles  into  other  minds.  They  are  to  multiply  antl  extend 
those  streams  of  improvement  whicli,  pnx^eedin^  from  tliis  fouutaui,  ore  destined 
to  increase  as  they  roll,  and  to  fertilize  as  they  flow. 

Let,  then,  those  two  great  States  which  have  committed  themselves  to  the 
fulfillment  of  this  great  eiTort.  go  on,  liand  in  luuid,  with  a  unity  never  to  be  dis- 
severed. Let  their  example  Ix*  for  the  imitation  of  other  States  and  the  praise 
of  all  posterity.  Then  sh:dl  the  hardor^t  difficulties  which  beset  the  path  of  free 
f^vernments  smooth  themselves  out  biifore  us,  and  then  shall  the  blessings  of 
free  institutions  be  bestowed  upon  the  people,  like  the  all-dispensing  bounty  of 
the  rain  and  the  sunshine 
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STATB  KOBKAL  fiOBOOL 


Id  1861  the  L«guIaturo  appropriated  the  nim  of  $4,S00  t< 
and  repura  of  the  building.  B7  thia  meana  the  building  originallr  63  leetloog 
bj  II  feet  wide,  and  two  storica  blgh,  waa  eiitai|;ed  bj  the  additioD  of  two 
wings,  each  38  feet  long  and  34  Teel  wid^  pn^ecting  &om  th«  center  of  Um  - 
main  cdiSc«^  and  of  the  same  height    Upon  the  lower  floor  ai 

a,  one  for  phi]0B0phli!«l  and  the  other  for  c 
Deralc^;ical  and  geological  apecimoDH,  and  ti 


apparatua,  oi 


)r  tbe  puidls.    In  the  aocond  storr,  the  whole  of  the  original  atructars  - 


is  derotcd  ti 
with  a  large  re 
library  and  reading  ni 


a  school-room,  which  ia  63  feet  long  bj  40  feel  wida^ 
D  opening  from  it  into  one  of  tbe  winga,  and  a  larg« 
ito  the  other  wing. 
a  subsequent  appropriation  new  fiunlturo  has  been  supplied,  tbe  wwiolng 
and  ventilation  of  the  entire  building  improved,  and  the  giounda  graded  andi 
aecurely  indoBod. 

The  Tisilora  of  this  school  in  their  report  for  186G  report  tbelbllowiDgatatis-- 

Ifuniber  admitted  sinoe  September  9,  1840,  to  September,  186G, 1,499 

"       ofgradualci  to  September,  186S, 958 

"        in  attendance  in   1B64-65 133' 

"       graduatedin  1865, 33' 

The  course  ofatud;  now  embmces  fonr  terms  or  two  Tears.  The  Prindpatl 
eipreasea  a  desire  for  additional  asmitance  "that  the  quality  of  our  teadtiog. 
may  be  improved  by  redudng  the  amount,  for  which  the  teacher  could  mak«j 

more  tttoroo^  ptvpacatioiL"  

30 
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Pi.ijffi  tint  Debcriptions  of  the  Mas8acuiiseits  Norjul 
School-Houses. 

The  following  plant  and  dcEcripiians  ai«  copied  bom  ihe  "  Tenth  Annul 
Report  of  the  Secietarf  of  (he  MasaachoMiu  Boaid  of  Edneaiion,"  with  tha 
pennissioa  of  the  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  by  whose  Indetaticable  labora  these 
mslltalioDs  were  founded,  seconded  as  his  eflbrts  were  by  ^e  mnnificeal 
douiliot)  of  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  from  the  Hon.  Edmond  Dwi^^ 
of  Boston. 

These  buildings  were  erected  partly  ont  of  the  c^ctribntion  of  SSOOO,  nb- 
•erlbed  originally  by  the  friends  of  Mr,  Mann,  as  a  testimony  of  their  esteem 
tOT  Ua  public  services,  and,  at  his  saggestion,  inrested  io  this  way — Ihns  eob- 
r^idng  these  edifices  into  the  inoniUDents  of  theii  generoaity,  and  of  hia  aelt 
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This  edifice  is  constrti'ited  of  wood,  and  ia  siity-fonr  feet  by  forty-two.  ana 
two  stories  in  heighL  The  upper  siory  is  divLleJ  into  a  principal  achool- 
H>om,  forty-one  feet  by  forty,  and  two  recitalice-r-xxTS,  ef  ck  l^enC"  fr«  b* 

twelve,  and  is  designed  for  the  N.ir-'  "-'—-'     ""--  ■ '-  ■"— '  — 

Jor  a  Model  School 


li  School.    The  Inver  sipt^  It  titled  «t 


KASSACHOSETTS  STATE  KOIIMAL  dCIIDOL-flOCSBS 
Bridge  WATER  State  Normal  Scrooit-Houvb. 

FIf .  S.— Lownt  8T0RT. 


467 


D,  D — Doors,  one  for  males,  the  other  for  females.  E,  E — Ha11-entrieS| 
into  which  the  doors  D,  D  open,  19  feet  by  15.  A,  A — Stairways,  leading 
fiom  the  entries  to  the  Normal  School-room.  M,  S,  K— Model  Scnool-room, 
40  feet  by  24,  with  sinele  seats  and  desks.  H — ^Entry-way,  6  feet  8  inched 
wide,  for  Model  School  scholars.  At  each  end  of  this  entry  is  an  outside 
door,  for  the  entrance  of  the  Model  School  8cholar»— a  separate  entrance  fbt 
each  sex.  G,  F— Laboratory  and  chemical  room,  or  lectnre-room,  connectea 
by  folding  doors.    The  two  rooms  40  feet  by  16.    B,  C^Back  stairways. 
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Briooiwatir  State  Normal  Scbool-Hooi& 
FIf.  3.r— ITppbk  9TomT« 


A,  A— Separate  stairways,  for  the  different  sexes,  leading  from  the  .ow«l 
entries,  or  halls,  to  the  Normal  School-room.  N,  S,  Rp-Normal  School-room. 
41  feet  by  40.  c,  c,  c— Single  seats,  d,  d— Double  desks.  P,P.P— Teachcrr 
plailuiin.  e,  e,  «,  e,  c— behind  the  j-lntforra  ire  recesses  in  th^  f  prMHon  foi 
■  Jibraiv.  c,  e— Bctiree»  R,  R,  are  r\w*e.Vi  for  apparatus.  R.  Br— Recitaiioo- 
x>om3,  hfetlhj  14.    B,  C— Back  siauvravs. 


FRAMINGHAM  STATE  NORMAL  flCHOOL. 
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Fi{.  S.— FimiT  Funir. 


v.  T— Ventnatiiig  Dnotg.    S.  F— Smoke  Floe.    R— Registen  for  Hot  Air. 
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B*.  BE&RS'  REPORT  FOR  UHk  4f  1 

EXTRACT 

FAOM    TBI 

t\mrUerUk  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  (Rev.  Bamas  Sears,  D,  D.)  of  Iki 

Board  of  Education, 

The  State  Normal  Schools  are  in  a  flourishine  and  prosperous  conditioD 
Notwithstanding  the  increase*^  rigfor  exercised  in  the  examination  of  candidate:! 
for  admission,  and  the  extension,  in  two  of  them,  of  the  required  period  of  study, 
the  numbers  in  attendance  are  about  as  large  as  e^cr.  The  fears  entertained 
by  many,  that  the  increase  of  expense,  occasioned  by  a  more  protracted  course 
01  study,  would  materially  diminish  the  attendance,  are  shown  to  be  groundless. 
The  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  professional  education  for  teachers  is  becoming  so 
strong  in  the  community,  and  the  public  mind  is  becoming  so  enlightened  in 
respect  to  the  character  of  the  teachers  required,  and  the  policy  to  be  pursued 
in  the  choice  of  them  and  in  remunerating  their  services,  that  teachers  are  com- 
pelled either  to  go  through  a  more  thorough  course  of  preparation,  or  abandon 
the  occupation.  In  order  to  keep  even  pace  with  the  progress  of  public  opinion 
In  regard  to  an  improved  system  oC  education,  the  Normal  Schools  will  need 
to  be  gradually  elevated  till  they  shall  reach  that  point  which  is  best  adapted 
to  teachers  designed  for  the  common  district  school.  It  will  be  a  question 
worthy  of  mature  deliberation,  whether  the  higher  position  designed  to  be  ^ven 
to  the  Normal  Schools,  shall  not  be  attained  rather  bv  raising  the  requisitions 
for  entrance  than  by  prolonging  the  term  of  studv-  1  see  no  giKxl  reason  whv 
the  state  should  be  at  the  expense  of  giving,  in  the  Normal  SSchools,  so  much 
of  that  kind  of  instruction  for  which  ample  provision  is  already  made  in  the 
higher  public  schools.  The  Normal  Schools,  to  answer  their  original  design, 
must  aim  more  at  furnishing  that  peculiar  training  which  teachers  require,  and 
which  the  public  schools  can  not  give.  Then  the  necessity  of  their  existence 
will  be  apparent  to  all,  and  no  other  schools  or  institutions  will  complain  of 
being  forced  into  competition  with  those  which  enjoy  state  patronage.  A  por- 
tion of  the  time  which  is  now  spent  in  teaching  the  elements  of  arithmetic, 
grammar.  g'?os:raphy,  reading  and  orthography,  might  be  saved  for  those  higher 
objects  for  which  more  particularly  Normal  Schools  were  established.  Before 
many  years  more  shall  have  passed  away,  three  classes,  each  having  a  half 
yearns  course  of  study,  might  be  formed  in  these  schools.  The  first  might  be 
devoted  to  a  critical  review  and  thorough  mastery  of  the  studies  to  be  taught  in 
common  schools,  with  such  collateral  branches  as  should  be  deemed  necessary; 
the  second,  to  a  philosophical  and  systematic  course  of  instruction  in  didactics, 
or  the  theory  of  teaching ;  the  third,  to  the  practice  of  teaching  under  the  im- 
mediate and  constant  inspection  of  a,  superior.  The  arrangement  here  pro- 
posed would  require  that  a  greater  degree  of  attention  be  paid  to  the  model 
schools.  But  it  would  remove  the  embarrasAnent  now  cause^by  the  interrup- 
tion of  the  studies  of  the  class,  portions  of  which  are  called  away  to  teach,  and 
would  render  the  time  spent  in  teaching  in  the  model  school  much  more  profit- 
able both  to  teacher  and  pupil.  The  model  school,  which  may  just  as  well  be 
one  of  the  public  schools  as  any  other,  should  have  its  own  full  corps  of  teach- 
ers. The  notion  of  employing  pupils  from  the  Normal  School,  in  rotation,  in 
place  of  an  assistant  teacher,  merely  because  it  is  more  economical,  is  unwor- 
thy of  the  liberal  policv  of  the  state.  When  a  member  of  the  Normal  School 
enters  the  model  school,  the  regular  teacher  or  teachers  of  the  latter  should  not 
be  relieved  at  all  from  duty.  On  the  contrary,  such  teacher  should  proceed  as 
usual,  and  the  learner  should  stand  by  and  carefully  observe  the  process,  and 
afterward  inquire  fir  the  reasons  of  it,  if  they  should  not  be  fhlly  tmderstood  at 
the  time.  After  a  suitable  period  of  observation,  the  learner  should  undertake 
to  give  a  lesson,  or  some  part  of  one,  the  principal  teacher  standing  by,  noticing 
the  manner  in  which  the  instruction  is  given,  and  being  ready  at  any  moment 
to  resume  the  exercise.  Two  important  objects  would  be  gained  by^uch  a& 
arrangement.  First,  the  school  itself  would  not  suffer  in  its  mterests  from  sur- 
rendering its  classes  to  be  experimented  on  by  young  teachers,  but  would  rather 
be  benefited  by  having  all  its  exercises  conducted  with  reference  to  illustrating 
the  best  methods  of  teaching.  In  the  second  place,  the  learner  would  occupy 
the  place  of  an  apprentice,  working  every  moment  imder  tlie  observation  and 
guidance  of  a  master.  -    ■ 
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Proyision  has  recently  been  made  for  advanced  classes  in  the  Normal 
Schools,  and  several  persons  have  availed  themselves  of  it  during  the  past 
year.  It  is  evident  that  the  number  of  such  will  be  constantly  increasing,  and 
will  require  more  of  the  teacher's  time  than  can  be  given  them  without  abstract- 
ing it  too  much  from  the  regular  classes.  If  such  an  appendage  is  to  be  perma- 
nently attached  to  the  Normal  Schools,  it  will  be  necessary  to  enlarge  the 
number  of  instructors  to  correspond  with  the  additional  amount  of  labor  im- 
posed. Perhaps  no  better  course  can  be  recommended  for  the  present.  A 
question  of  great  importance,  however,  here  presents  itself  for  consideradon, 
namely,  whether  it  would  not  be  expedient  to  make  one  of  our  Normal  Schools, 
— that  at  Bridgewater,  for  example,— exclusively  a  school  for  males,  designed 
to  form  a  higher  clas^  of  teachers  for  a  corresponding  grade  of  schools.  Then 
'each  Normal  School  would  have  its  distinctive  character,  that  at  West  Newton 
being  for  females  only,  and  that  at  Westfield  for  both  sexes,  and  every  perM>n, 
who  should  wish  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  Normal  School  training,  could 
find  a  school  adapted  to  his  particular  wants.  The  difference  between  the 
common  district  school,  and  the  central  school  of  our  more  populous  towns  and 
grammar  school  of  the  cities,  is  becoming  so  great,  that  it  is  no  longer  possible 
to  look  to  the  same  class  of  individuals  lor  teachers  in  them  all.  Besides,  the 
law  requiring  the  establishing  of  high  schools,  is  rapidly  creating  a  demand  for 
a  description  of  teachers  which  none  of  our  institutions  furnish.  The  colleges 
do  not  educate  men  with  reference  to  the  business  of  teaching.  A  young  grad- 
uate, without  any  experience  in  teaching,  is  but  little  better  prepared  to  take 
charge  of  a  high  school  than  he  is  to  practice  at  the  bar.  Nor  do  our  Normal 
Schools  give  the  amount  of  education  requisite  for  teachers  aspiring  to  a  place 
in  the  high  school.  It  is  at  this  moment  more  difficult  to  procure  suitable 
teachers  for  high  schools  than  lor  any  other  class  of  schools.  The  choice  or- 
dinarily lies  between  experienced  teachers  of  limited  education,  and  men  oi 
liberal  education,  who  either  have  had  no  experience  and  yet  wish  to  become 
teachers,  or,  having  had  some  practice  in  leaching  while  earning  the  money  to 
pay  their  college  bills,  wish  now  to  earn  still  more  to  enable  them  to  study  a 
profession.  It  is  not  safe  for  towns  to  open  high  schools  under  such  auspices, 
and  few  committees  are  willing  to  expose  themselves  and  their  enterprise  to 
these  hazards. 

II  there  were  a  Normal  School  of  a  higher  order,  persons,  who  had  already 
received  a  good  literary  and  scientific  education  elsewhere,  might  repair  to  it 
and  attend  exclusively  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching.  Even  graduates 
from  the  colleges,  who  propose  to  become  teachers,  would,  in  many  instances, 
avail  themselves  of  such  opportunities  for  studying  the  art  which  they  are  to 
practice  for  life.  An  air  exclusively  professional  would  thus  be  given  to  the 
school,  and  a  shorter  period  of  attendance  might  suffice  than  woidd  be  neces- 
sary in  the  other  Normal  Schools. 


y.   ENGLISH  PEDAGOGY. 


The  following  are  the  CoNTExrs  and  Index  of  a  yolume*  of  480  pages,  em- 
bracing  some  of  the  best  treatises  and  suggestions  on  education  to  be  found  in 
English  literature,  and  which,  in  the  absence  of  good  American  editions,  have 
been  republished  in  this  JoumaL 

PAKT  I.  ^^ 

IiTTBODuonoir, 9to20 

What  u  EouoatiohI    Daflned  by  Emin«nt  English  Antboritits, 11 

PAET    II. 

Tbbatisbs  akd  Thoughts  on  Education, 20  to  400 
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GipMity  to  1m  iMnhid  oat,  ISl 

CRptioUMMM,  3Q9L 

GRtaehMoi,  309. 

Geeil,  8ir  W^  44.  51. 

OtiMonouuiea,  301. 

CMMaony,  308. 

Chainiof  the  Dictionaiy,  404. 

Cheeke,8ir  J.,48,55. 

Cbemittry,  391. 
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Development,  353. 

Diary  of  a  Domestic,  quoted,  5L 

Dictation  not  Teaching,  35. 
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Diet  of  Children,  345. 

Milton,  185. 

Locke,  331 

Spencer,  345. 
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Education  and  Custom,  18, 13,  9S,  lOQl 
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Addiaon,  16. 

Ascham.  13. 

Austin,  30. 

Bacon,  13. 

Barrow,  13. 

Bolingbroke,  18. 

Butler,  16. 

Clulow,  10. 

Cox,  19. 

Grote,  1& 

Hamilton,  15, 18. 

Harris,  16. 

Helps,  18. 

Hobbs,  14. 

Hooker,  13. 

Johnson,  15. 
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Locke,  14. 

Milton,  IS. 
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Sdi&atHNi  DiAMi,  Pkkf •  n. 

Purr,  17. 

Pufitt.  14. 

Raouden,  17,  Ul 

Rutkin,  19. 

Bbalupeura,  IL 

Short  13. 

South  13. 

8peucer,  388. 

WhaUtly.  18. 

Wbewell,  11 

Whichcute,  13. 

Wotton,  12. 
Gducutiun,  kinds. 

Abstract,  375. 

Agricultural,  191,  337. 

Academic,  163. 

CHiileciatc,  167. 

Empirical,  370. 

Govern meotolf  431. 

Home  £)6. 

Industrial,  199,  336. 

intuitional,  377. 

Inevitable,  377. 

Natural,  19.  373. 

Private,  213. 

Public.  131,  145. 

Pleasurable,  376. 

Keal  and  verbal,  87. 

Rational,  376. 

Rote,  372. 

Rule,  372. 

Beir-developing,  376. 
Education,«ProceMe*. 

Building,  131. 

Direction,  18. 

Developimmt,  IL 

Drawing  out,  11. 

Grafliiig,  18,  lOL 

Growth,  16. 

HabiU,  13. 

Husbandry,  138. 

Obedience  to  Law,  19. 
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Restraint,  18. 

Self-activity,  376. 
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Sculpture.  16. 
Edward  VI..  30. 
Elizabeth,  aueeo,  98,  31,  60. 
Elmer,  Teacher  of  Lady  Jant  Gray,  38. 
Emulation,  444. 
Encouragement,  344,  990. 
English  Language,  337,  398. 
English  Law,  326. 
Epitome,  75,  138.  ^^ 

Epistolary  Cumpositioo,  387. 
Eqpwtula  Literaria,  300. 
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Ethics,  325. 
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ExcoMM.  296. 
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Locke,  335. 

Aiilton,  185. 

Spencer,  350. 
Experience,  366. 
Eye.  The,  135. 
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Family  Management,  393. 
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Locke,  864. 
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Felleobeif ,  377. 
Fellow  CommoDor,  168. 
Female  Educatioo,  88. 

Uueen  Elisabeth,  89. 

CounteM  of  Pembroke,  80. 

Lady  Jane  Grey,  63. 
Fbneing,  in  Military  Acadomy,  185. 

Locke,  335. 
Ferula,  405. 
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Field  Sports,  for  Literarr  Men,  48. 
Fishing,  as  Recreatioo,  41, 43. 
Fool-hardiness,  383. 
Food  for  Children,  345. 

Excess  and  Restriction,  345. 

Quality,  347. 

Quantity.  347. 

Varietv.  348. 
Forcing  System,  373. 
Form,  381. 
Fortification,  183. 
French  Language,  311. 
Friendship  and  Confidenoe  of  the  Child,  873. 
Fruit,  346. 

Locke,  334. 

Spencer,  346. 
Fuller,  T.,  Memoir,  403. 

Holy  State,  cited,  43. 

fiLecieation,  43. 

The  Good  Sehoolmastar,  403. 

Galen,  37,  40. 

Value  of  Active  Amusements,  40. 

Deprecates  excessive  attention  to  MaHe,  87. 
Galleries  of  Paintings,  303. 
Games,  350. 
Gardening,  337. 
Gedike.  390. 
Geography,  333. 
Geology,  130. 
Geometry,  383. 

Ascham,  37. 

Milton.  183. 

PoUy,  901. 

Locke.  313,  384. 

Spencer,  383. 

VV;se,383. 

Primary,  383. 

Empirical,  384. 
GilfiUan,  416. 
Gill,  A.,  Teacher  of  Milton,  19L 

Logonomia  An^iea,  164. 
Girls,  Educatioo  of,  870^  390. 

Petty,  307. 

Spencer.  350. 

Physical  Exercises  for,  3S0l 

Plays  and  Pastimes,  350. 

Forcing  System,  354. 

Crabbe,  458. 
Globes.  334. 

Gnosticism.  Modem,  103. 
Goblins  ana  Demons^  397. 
God,  the  Love  and  Revereoee  of,  807. 
Goethe,  on  Bacon's  Method.  80. 
Good  Breeding.  130, 351,  390. 

in  Tutor  or  Teacher,  867. 
Good  Nature,  396. 
Government  of  Children,  865, 371. 

Complex  and  Difllonlt,  371. 

Knowledge  for,  reooiiod,  371. 
Governor,  or  Private  Tutor,  865. 

Qnalifications  and  Duties  of,  867. 
Grafting  of  a  Trae,  and  Educatioo,  KNk 
Grammar,  when  and  why  Tao^  317. 

Ascham,  70,  74. 

Looke  on,  316. 

Spenoer,  373. 
Grant,  Dr.,  83. 
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Gray,  T^  MMip<r.  J^L 

Ode  on  Eton  Conef*,  498. 

Edoeation  and  OovOTomeot,  431. 
Gratk  LanfiMge,  SS,  160,  188,  338. 

Proverb,  Love  of  Latrniof,  U. 
Gr^Ti  1^7  Jam,  33. 

Interview  with  Atehani,  38. 

Goraplintent  to  her  Teacher,  38. 

Letter  of  Atchem  in  Greek,  33 
Gfoto.  J.,  la 

Definition  of  Education,  18. 
Growth,  Expenditure  of  Vitality  in,  347. 

and  Dttvflopaient,  AntafooiuQ  of,  333. 
Gymnaitlet  and  Playt,  351. 

Habit,  Force  of,  IS,  13,  14, 940. 
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Bidden,  W.,  54. 
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A  TWH  of  UUlity,  376. 
Hardening  Proeen,  Locke  oa,  999. 

Dpeooer,  94ts. 
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Hartnave,  4|1^. 
Hartiib,  B., 
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Office  of  Public  Address,  199l 
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Dwelk  too  litne  oo  every-day  Lift,  1|9. 

Studied  to  find  certain  Fads,  119. 
Hobbi,  T.,  14. 
Bome  Education,  95& 

of  Milton,  160. 
flood,  T.,  Memoir.  465. 

The  Iri»h  Schoolmaster,  465. 
Hotter,  Rn  on  Law,  13. 
Boole,  Charles.  189. 
Horace,  cited,  97, 405. 
Hornbook,  425. 
Horseback  Riding.  40. 186. 
Ho«lre,  Margaret,  Wife  of  R.  Aseham,  34. 
Humility,  302. 
Humoring,  or  Fondling,  St37. 
Hunting,  43. 

Lord  Burleigh  on,  43. 
Husbandry  Learning,  191. 

College  for,  19S. 


Idleness  in  Children,  not  Natural,  304, 377. 
Ignorance,  Knowledge  of  our  Own,  106. 

Sources  of,  106. 
Imagination,  ISO. 

Office  of,  m  Study  of  History,  181. 
Imitation,  in  learning  a  Language,  76. 
Inclinations,  Mattery  of,  378. 
Indiflference  to  Knowledge,  201. 
Industrial  Success,  380. 
Infurmare,  11. 
Information,  11. 
Inquiaitivenets,  SOI. 
Insegnare,  11. 

Instruction  should  be  Pleasurable,  386. 
Interlinear  Translations,  313. 
Interruption  of  Conversation  byChildren,  303. 
Intuition,  Basis  of  Teaching,  773. 
Intuitional  Exercise  of  the  Perception,  377. 
Intuitive  Perceptions,  89. 
Inventions,  History  o(  904. 
Itish  Schoolmaster,  the,  465. 
Italian  Language,  183. 

Jaouaa,  Milton*s  Reference  to,  17IL 


JesailB,  Schoob  of,  01. 

Jews,  German,  heray  HabilB  o^  M8L 

Johnson,  S.,  15. 

Power  of  Habit,  90. 

CriUcism  and  Strictorea  oa  Miltaa,  IIL 

Love  of  Learning,  ISl 

Studies  to  be  poreoed  by  Yoott,  ISR. 
Joinery,  337. 

Judgment  not  exercised  by  Mathamatiai^  114 
Justice,  Love  and  Practice  of,  981. 

Of  Natore*s  Law  of  Diadiiiiae, ' 
Juvenile  Discipline,  357. 

Nature's  Law  of  Reactioo,  SSB. 

Ulmtrations,  361. 

Coosequeoeea,  388. 
Juvenile  Good  Condoet, 

Too  Much  Expected, 


Kepler,  7a 

Knowledge,  Desire  of,  15, 17, 61|.99|L 
Is  Power,  85. 

Of  our  own  Igooranoe,  106. 
Value  of  a  LittJe,  107. 
Of  the  World,  for  a  Tutor,  908. 

For  a  Youth,  970. 
Continuously  Pleasorable,  386. 
Relative  Valoe  of,  388. 
For  Self-Preservatioa,  380. 

*'   Industrial  Success,  388L 

"    Rearing  a  Fkmily,  303. 

*'   Physicd  Training,  303. 

**    Moral  *•         304. 

**   Mental         **         385. 

••   FuncUoosof  aCitiaao,  396. 

**   Enjoyment  of  Nature,  30a 

*'   Discipline  of  Faenlties,  "^ 


Labor,  Lycuigns  oa,  42. 

La  Bruyere,  on  the  Study  of  T  iimppif,  |ML 

On  Politeness,  9ia 
Lacedamionians,  49. 
Lalor,  J.,  EducatioQ  Defloed,  90. 
Language,  Learning  a  new,  TOl  811. 

WhyLeamed,  3HI. 
Languages,  Ancient,  339;  386. 

Modwn,  30a 
Latin  Language,  70,  S90;  2fKL 
Ascham^  Blethod,  70. 
Locke's         •*       990, 311, 388. 
Cicero's         *•       70. 
Milton,  180. 
Speaking,  71, 319. 
Pronunciation,  181. 
Versification,  990,  399. 
Law  and  Jurisprudence,  184. 
Layng,  H.^uthor  of  the  Rod,  498. 
Laziness.  S99. 
Learn  by  Teaching,  95. 
Learning,  and  Experience.  67. 
Little,  Pope's  View  o^  104. 

»      Whatelj's,  104. 
or  Mental  Culture,  305. 
Secondary  to  Moral  Training,  305. 
by  Heart,  made  a  Pastioae,  XJB. 
by  Rote,  372. 
Lener  Pensioner,  168. 
Liberality,  to  be  Cultivated,  980. 
Liberty  in  Sports,  279. 
Life,  a  State  of  Education  for  Eternity,  98. 
Locke,  John,  Memoir,  909. 
Raumer'i  Pedagogical  System  o^  911. 
Thourhts  on  Etiucation,  235. 
Dedication,  335. 
Education  Defined,  996. 
1.  Physical  Education,  996 
Excessive  Tendemeas,  997 
Warmth,  Clothing,  337,  930. 
Feet,  Bathinc  in  Cold  Water, 
Swimming,  Exercise  in  open  air. 
Diet,  Meals,  Fruit,  Drink,  931, 
Sleep,  Bed,  335. 
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LoekA,  Vknic,  PraTOitioo  and  not  Ifadicint,  986. 
i.  Monl  Cultiuv,  I07. 

Early  Influence  in  Fonnatioa  of  Habili,J07. 
Ciavinc,  S40, 377. 

PanisbioenU,  avoided  hj  right  Habita,  S43. 
Awe,  Maitefy  of  Indin\  SubaJMion,  941 
Beating,  SO,  963. 
Rewaidiand  Encoafagamtati,  944. 
RepuUtion,  Esteem  and  Diagraea,  915. 
Childiahnaa  and  Siiorti,  947. 
Rule*,  few,  94a 
Habiu,  Practice,  949. 
AflecUtion,  Manner*,  9S1,  308. 
Ck>muanT,  Poblie  flobooU,  95X 
Vice,  Virtue,  9S5. 
Private  Education,  9S6. 
Eiample,  Taik«,  9S7. 
Inclination,  Coapotoioa,  9SB,  908. 
Chiding,  Obttinaejr,  9S0. 980i 
Reasoning,  Whipping,  969. 
Private  Tutor,  or  Governor,  96S. 
Familiarity,  Reverence,  973 
Temper,  IJominion,  975. 
Cunotity,  379,  989. 
Recreation,  979^  995. 
Complaint  of  ea^  other,  990. 
Liberalitv,  Juatioe,  989. 
Cryinc,  961.         • 

Fool-hardineM.  Coaraga,  Oowaidiea,96^ 
TimoroutneM,  UaxdingM,  98G. 
Cruelty,  987. 

Sauntering,  Inattention,  99L 
Lying,  Eveotet,  995. 
God,  Spirits,  Goblins,  Thithj^907. 
Common  Sense,  Breeding,  999. 
Roughness,  Contempt,  CeoeoriooMMM,  30O. 
Contradiction,  Captiousaess,  39L 
Interruption,  Dispute,  394. 
3.  Intellectual  EduoaUon,  305. 
Reading,  305. 

Writing.  Drawing,  Bhorth^,  300. 
French,  LaUn,  311, 399. 
Grammar,  Themes,  Versifying,  916.  ^ 
llemoriter  Recitation,  390. 
Geography,  Arithmetic,  Aatrooomr,  383. 
Geometry,  Chronology,  History,  394. 
Ethics,  Civil  Law,  English  Law,  395. 
Rhetoric  and  Logic,  English  Language,  398. 
Natural  Philoso|>liy^39r 


Greek  Language,  339. 
Method  and  Order  of  Slqdiai,  333. 
4  Exercises  in  the  vari*s  depart'ntt  of  Edna,  334 
Dancing,  Music,  991, 334. 
Fencing,  335. 
Manual  Trades,  336, 339. 
,        Painting,  Gardening,  Joineiy,  337. 
Reoreations,  338. 
Mercantile  Accounts,  339. 
Travel.  340. 
Conclusion,  349. 
Lofie.  Milton,  184. 
Locke,  221,396. 
Lord*s  Prayrr,  how  taught,  308. 
Love,  a  Motive  to  Study,  63,  60. 

in  a  Teacher.  464. 
Lloyd,  Sarah,  Tbe  Schoobuistrass,  496. 
Lying,  330,  305. 

llachiavel,  on  power  of  Custom,  96. 

Man,  Subject  of  Education,  436. 

Management  of  Children,  356. 

Mandeviile,  B.,  Essay  on  Charity  Schools,  107. 

Manners.  130,  351,  96H. 

Manual  Labor  and  Mechanical  Daztority,  903,  336. 

Marcel,  C,  373.  374. 

Marcellinus,  134. 

Martial,  quoted,  36. 

Mason,  Sir  J.,  54. 

Mathematical  Reasoning,  117,  90L 

MalhcmaUcs,  50,  91,  lU,  901, 331, 300. 


Medealf,  Dr.,  93. 

Medicine  or  Phjsie,  in  ifntral  Xdoeatioai  181 

Memoriter  Raeitatioo,  381. 

Memory  necessary  to  the  Soholar,  61, 136. 

How  Strengthened,  391, 399. 

Artiflcial  Aids  to,  901. 
Mental  Activity,  Sieasa  oC  351. 

Training,  hard  and  easy  waj  «t,  9L 
Mercantile  Arithmetie,  989. 
MeUphrasis,  75. 
Metaphysics,  83,  180. 
Merchants*  Aoeoonls,  339. 
Method,  Importanee  of^  334. 
Mildmay,  Walter,  54. 
Military  Eiereises,  186^  190. 

Recommended  by  MiMon,  188. 
Cowlay,  190. 
MUton,  147,  160, 178. 

Memoir,  147. 

Home  Life  and  EdoeatioiH  M7, 188. 
•  Private  Teaebar,  168L 

8L  Paul  School,  163. 

As  a  Schoolboy,  186. 

Christ  College,  Cambridgt,  167. 

Victim  of  Corporeal  Punishment,  178. 

Tractate  on  Edoeatioo,  178. 

End  of  Leaming.  19, 179. 

Definitioo  of  EdoeaUoo,  181 

Plan  of  an  Aeadeay,  18L 
Mitfoid,  J.,  Answer  to  Johnson*!  Btriet  oa 
Modem  Languages,  311. 
Moral  Culture,  07, 356. 

Milton,  147, 184. 

Locke,  337. 

Spenoer,  356. 

Cowper,  4S9. 
More,  Hm  on  Practice  and  Habit,  90. 
Morysine,  Sir  R.,  31. 
Mother's  unconscious  Tuition  of  Ol^j— la,  3701 

Power  over  Moral  Bdocation,  5L 
Motives  to  Study,  63. 

Aseham,  63,  69. 

Plato  on,  56. 

Milton  on,  183. 

Locke  on,  357. 
Mulcaster,  R.,  406. 
Music,  Ascbaa  on,  97, 58 

Galen  on,  37,  50. 

H.  Coleridge,  97. 

Milton,  38,  186. 

Locke,  991. 
My  First  Teacher,  416. 

* 

Natural  Bent  of  the  Genios,  91, 107, 137. 
Natural  Consequences  of  Actions,  358. 
Natural  Philosophy,  Bacon  on,  83, 04,  IM^  388 
Nature,  Studv  of  the  Scienae,  331. 

Laws  of.  How  Ascertained,  90. 

Reactionary  Laws  of,  353. 
Nature's  I^w  of  Discipline,  358. 

Illustrated  in  a  Chikrs  Litter.  361. 
Not  being  ready  for  a  Walk,  389. 
Breaking  Playthings,  368. 

Advantages  of,  364. 
Navigation,  183. 
New  England  Countrv  School,  471. 

District  School  Teacher,  416,  419. 
NicaMius,  55. 

Nosocomium  Academicom,  of  Sir  W.  PMty,  90Ai 
Nursery  Management,  357. 

Object  Teaching.  84,  189,  373,  378. 

Obnerving  Faciutiee,  373. 

Obstinacy.  960. 

Office  of  Common  Address,  108. 

Opportunities,  for  a  Pursuit,  107, 144 

Orbilius.  405. 

Over  Education,  354. 

Ovid,  43. 

PftiD,  tbt  PoBiehflMBt  of  Law  violatad,  398i 
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Palntinft  S37. 

Paley.  Educatioii  Deflnsd,  IS. 
PHnipnrate,  in  Learning  liatio,  74. 
Parental  Dntiat,  Prepantioo  for,  390b 
Displaaiure,  367. 
Ignuranee,  383. 
Parent  and  Child,  Relation  of,  365w 
ParenU,  OverfondnaM,  S37,  840. 

Over  Estimate  of  Capacity,  138. 
Parr,  8..  Nature  of  Edacatioo,  17. 
Party  Bpirit,  Power  of,  $». 
Pauion,  Alind  to  be  kept  free  of,  314. 
Paitime,  Characteristics  of  trae,  43. 

Place  uf,  in  Education,  68. 
PelPi  Mathematical  Treatiiea,  804. 
Pember.  K..  Letter  to  Aschain,  85. 
Pembroke,  Counte«  of,  SO. 

InstructiBd  in  Latin  by  Aichain,  88. 
Penmanship,  Aschaai*i,  S6,  34. 
Lurd  Palmertton  on,  86. 
Locke,  300. 
Pensioner,  at  Cambridge^  167. 
Persians,  Aim  in  Educatioo,  06L 
Penpective,  383. 
Pesialoui,  377. 
Peter,  Sir  VV.,  54. 
Petty,  Sir  W.,  180. 
Plan  of  a  Trade  School,  100. 
Phlliisophical  College,  Plan  of  Oowtor,  100. 
Physic,  836. 

Phjrsical  EducaUon,  896,  345. 
Hilton,  185. 
Locke.  311,  39& 
Spencer,  345. 
Physical  Indioatioos  of  tbe  Scholar,  01, 133. 
Oooielineas  and  Perfection  of  Parts,  134. 
Oompleiion,  Head,  134. 
Eye,  135. 
Phyiical  Science  in  Education,  151,  380,  380. 
Physics,  the  Mother  of  Scieooei,  331, 373. 

Relative  Value  of  301. 
Physiognomy,  I33. 
Plato,  41,  40,56,436. 
Plutarch,  19L 
Play,  41,  43, 350,  483. 
Play-ulace,  441. 

Playthinpf  Bumaiy  and  Reatmiot  of  804. 
Piavs,  Acting  or,  Baeoo  on,  08. 

Kaunner,  03. 
Pliny,  Recommended,  86 

Poems  and  Tales,  Influenoe  on  the  Judgment  117. 
Poetry,  Devotion  to,  880. 
Milton,  184. 
Locke,  380. 
Politeness,  318,  810. 
Political  Economy,  Student  of,  ISO. 
Politics,  Recommended  by  Milton,  184. 
Pope,  A.,  Power  of  Education,  14. 
Practical  Science,  183, 100,  100. 
Praise,  Love  of,  OS,  145,  845,  336. 
Precocity,  to  be  Deprecated,  56,  353 
Prior,  Gingerbread  Horn-book,  435. 
Private  or  Home  Education,  854,  856. 
Promise  in  a  Child,  Marks  of,  61,  133, 135. 
Public  or  Boarding  Schools,  853. 
Locke,  353. 
Cowner,  440. 
Crabbe,  450. 
Punishmento,  348,  857,  364. 
**uiMiit,  How  determined,  107. 

Qnadriennium,  at  Cambridge,  178, 17T. 
Questions,  Preliminary  to  Study,  118. 

Of  Instruction,  113. 

Of  Examination,  118. 
Quickness  of  Wit,  58. 

Raillery,  301. 
Eamsden.  Prof.,  17, 10. 
Ratich,  Obliiations  to  Baeon,  04. 
Raumer,  on  Baeoo*s  Pedagogy  80. 


Raumer,  on  Bacoa^  Priafogy,  LodBi\mL 
Reaction,  Law  of,  in  Edoeatioa,  3SB. 
Reading,  Offloe  of,  108. 

Mode  and  PuraoaeeoC  IIL 

Questiooing,  Analyaia,  fcc  118* 

With  Cnrioaity  excited,  118. 

Through  Colored  Speetaclce,  IIQL 

Locke's  ThoogfaU  on,  300. 

Made  a  Pastime,  307. 
Realism,  Verbal  and  RmI,  87,  179, 181,  UQ^  Ml 
Reasoning,  Conditions  for,  115. 

Candor  of  Mind  eieeotial,  110. 

With  Children,  808. 
Recreation  to  the  Student,  4SL 

Ascham  on,  30, 43. 

Aristotle,  41. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Eia«niie,  Galea,  40. 

Retrospective  Review,  Kirk  Whita,  40. 

Fuller,  T.,  41,  43. 

Stillingfleet,  Ovid,  48. 

Bwifl.  Plato,  Whitaker,  43. 

Locke,  870,  337. 

Bpencor,  307. 
Regency  at  Cambridge,  173. 
Regulation  of  the  Habits,  841. 
Religious  Instractioa,  188, 397,  SOS. 
Reputation,  or  Esteem,  845. 
Rete*vitXj  310.  * 

Respect  for  others,  301. 
Rest.  41. 
Restitution,  367. 
Retrospective  Reriew,  38,  48. 
Reverence,  or  Awe,  of  Parents,  841, 97SL 

For  Children,  850. 
Reviews,  185. 
Rewards  in  Discipline,  944. 
Rhetoric,  184,  390. 
Rich,  System  of  Short-hand,  310. 
Riding  Honeback,  40,  03,  180, 383. 
Rod,  The,  55,  843,  360,  433. 
Romans,  Examples  of  Temperance,  938. 
Rota  Learn  inc.  Without  Undereranding,  lA 

I'pching,  319, 
Roughness,  300. 
Rule-teaching,  378. 
Rules,  few,  84& 
Ruskin,  10. 

Sackville.  Sir  R.,  47,  54. 

St.  Anthony's  Free  School  103. 

St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  83 

St  Paul's  School,  Milton  at,  103. 

Sauntering,  801. 

Scaliger,  31. 

Scholar,  Marks  of  Promising,  01. 

School  and  Teacher,  in  English  Litaniuiu  4BI.  • 

Fuller,  T.,  403. 

Goldsmith,  O.,  400. 

Lloyd.  R.,  408. 

Sheinktone,  400. 

White,  II.  E.,  490. 

Crabbe.  G.,  431,  455. 

Grey.  T.,  426. 

Hood,  T.,  465. 

Cowper.  W.,  433. 
School  Days  and  Plays,  449 
School- house,  the  House  of  Play,  40. 
Schools  of  the  Borough,  by  Crabbe,  455k 

For  InfanU,  455. 

Pre|»aratory,  450. 

Day  School,  457. 

Boarding  School,  458. 
For  Young  Ladies,  458. 
For  Boys,  450. 

Coll<»e  Life,  461. 

The  Scholar  and  Litenry  Lifo,  408. 
Schoolmaster,  The  Village,  by  GoMuaith,  401 

Delille,  407. 

Gilfillan,  410. 

Hood,  465. 
Sdaoolmoster,  the  OSca  o^  bow  ErttMMd,  9L  M 
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Beboolnaitor,  The,  by  Roger  Aseham,  S7,  45. 
Preface,  44. 
Annotations  on,  51. 

Book  I.    The  Bringing  op  of  Youth,  57. 
General  Manner  and  remper  required,  57. 
The  aim  of  all  Good  Culture,  Sf. 
Quick  Wits,  and  Slow,  compared,  58. 
Influence  of  excessive  attention  to  Music,  SO. 
The  Special  Marks  of  Promise  in  a  Child,  CI. 
1.  Sound  and  eomelv  Physique,  61. 
3.  Good  Memory,  6J. 

3.  Love  of  Learning,  61. 

4.  Eagerness  to  Lalrar,  68. 

4.  Readiness  to  receive  from  another,  02. 

6.  Boldness  to  ask  for  Knowledge,  63. 

7.  Love  of  Praise  for  well-doing,  63. 
Motives  to  Studv,  Pleasure,  and  not  Pain,  03. 
Interview  with  Lady  Jane  Grey  at  Brod^te,  63. 
Discipline  enforced  kindly  but  firmly,  61. 
Dangers  frum  excessive  License  to  Young  Men,  65. 
Bad  Example  of  the  Nobility,  65. 

EffecU  of  Good  Education  or  Youth  illustrat'd,  G6. 

Learning  by  Book  and  at  School.  67. 

Exercise  and  Pastimes  to  be  allowed,  68. 

Influence  of  Good  Example,  60. 

Foreign  Travel  discouraged,  70. 

Book  II.  The  Beady  Way  to  the  Latin  Tongue,70. 

Mode  of  Learning  Rules  of  Grammar  disc..  70. 

Oral  end  Explanatory  Method  preferred,  70. 

Double  Translating  from  Latin  into  English  and 
English  into  Latin,  71. 

Pupils  to  be  Aided  and  Encouraged,  and  not  left 
in  doubt,  &c.,  71. 

Trying  to  speak  Latin  a  questionable  exercise,  73. 

Discrimination  of  Parts  of  Speech,  Ato.,  72. 

Diligent  Reading  of  the  best  Authors,  73. 

Six  ways  for  the  Learning  of  Tongues  and  In- 
crease of  Eloquence,  TL 

1.  Translations,  74. 

2.  Paraf^rase,  74. 

3.  Metaphrasis,  75. 

4.  Epitome,  76. 
Beboolmbtress,  416. 

Shenstonc,  409. 

White,  H.  K.,  430. 

Burton,  Warren,  416. 

Marine  Farmer,  410. 

Crabbe,  George,  431,  456. 
Science  in  Education,  304. 

Views  of  Milton,  151, 183w 
Johnson,  151. 
Mitford,  153. 
Hartlib,  168. 
Petty.  189,  306. 
Cowley,  190. 
Spencer,  388,  300. 
Scripture,  how  Studied,  106,  330l 
Sculpture  and  Education,  16. 
Seed-time,  43. 
Self-denial,  343. 

Evolution,  386. 

Government  of  Children,  37L 

Instruction,  376. 

Preservation.  380. 
Seneca,  135,373. 
Serranus,  31. 

Severitv  Unnecessary,  57,  390,963. 
Seven  Liberal  Arts,  177. 
Sbakspeare,  Education  Defined  by,  11. 
Short,  Bishop  End  of  Education,  13. 
Short-hand  Writing,  310. 
Sidney,  Sir  Philip,  40. 
Singing,  43. 

Silence  and  Solitude,  Love  of  in  ChUdreo.  138. 
Sitting  Still,  417. 
Bisar,  at  Cambridge,  168. 
SkUl  and  Strength,  142. 
Sleep,  335,  351. 

Blowoess  of  DerelopaMot,  61, 133. 
Bowttering  of  Knowledge,  105. 
Baiith,8irT..55. 
TiMtiM  «■  Ei«lU  8priUi«,  SSL 
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Society,  Education  for,  853, 909,  30& 

Science  of,  393. 
Socrates,  on  the  average  Capacity,  61. 
Marks  of  a  promising  Scholar,  63. 
1.  Sound  Body,  63. 
3.  Memorjr,  quick  and  Retentive,  63. 

3.  Love  of  LiBarning,  64. 

4.  Love  of  Labor,  64. 

5.  Readiness  to  receive  of  anoUier,  64. 

6.  Boldness  to  ask,  64. 

7.  Love  of  Praise  for  well-doing,  64. 
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Btodiet,  EtMjr  oo,  by  Bacon,  103. 
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Whately,  Archbishop,  90,  104. 
Nature  of  Education,  18,  100. 
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Practice  and  Habit,  97. 
Example  of  the  Soldier,  96. 
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Smattering  of  Knowledge,  105. 
Knowledge  of  our  own  Ignorance,  106ii 
Study  of  the  Scriptures,  108. 
Deference  to  Masters  in  Studies,  111. 
Differing  kinds  of  Questioning,  113. 
Learning  by  Role,  113. 
How  to  solve  puzzling  Difficalties,  114. 
Mathematics,  114. 
Poems,  Tale*.  Fictions,  117. 
Miss  Edgworth's  Moral  Tales,  11& 
Historical  Studies,  119. 
Travels  120. 
Political  Economy,  120. 
Use  of  Imagination.  121. 
Pleasure  Grounds  of  Knowledge,  131. 
Whewell,  W.,  Education  defined  by,  IL 
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Whipping,  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  ITS 
Ascnam  on,  55. 
Locke,  263. 
Layng,  423. 
Wilson,  423. 
Butler,  Bvron,  425. 
Hood,  434,  465. 
Wife,  Lord  Burleigh  on  choice  of.  52. 
Wilson,  T.,  Author  of  the  Birch,  424. 
Will,  of  Children,  261. 
WingfieUI,  Sir  A.,  23. 
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Wits,  Quick  and  Slow,  59. 
Woman,  Health  of,  350. 

Education,  394. 
Words,  liearning  of,  180. 
World.  Knowledge  of,  269. 
W^lrthin^on'8  Catechism,  309. 
Wotton,  Sir  W.,  12. 
Memoir.  54. 123. 
Provost  of  Eton  College,  136. 
Letter  to  Charles  I..  128, 131. 
Educational  Apothegms,  131. 
Characteristic  Indications  of  the  Scholar,  tA 
Time,  an  Element  in  Education,  137. 
Successful  Beginnings,  138. 
Epitomes  and  Commentaries,  138L 
Discretion,  a  GiA  and  a  Product,  138. 
Value  of  Travel,  139. 
Good  Manners,  a  happy  Man,  139. 
Books  to  be  estimated  by  duality,  not  Qoaatllf,  ] 
Formality,  when  excessive,  suspieioiit,  140L 
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Opportunity  necessary  to  SaeceM,  143. 
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Wy»e,T.,374,383. 

Young,  T.,  Teacher  of  Milton,  163. 
Youth,  Excessive  License  to,  05. 


VI.   SIR  THOMAS  ELTOT 

Sir  Thomas  Elyot,  or  Eliot,  the  author  of  "The  Governaur,  and 
the  translator  into  English  of  Plutarch's  "Educationy  or  the  bringing 
up  of  ChildreUj^  and  by  his  various  publications  a  worthy  cultivator 
of  the  English  language,  was  born  in  Devonshire  about  the  year 
1 497.  His  father,  Sir  Richard  Elyot,  was  made  by  King  Henry  VIII 
one  of  the  justices  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  he  appears  to  have 
been  educated  at  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Oxford,  where  he  was  admitted 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1518,  and  in  1524  to  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Civil  Law.  After  traveling  on  the  Continent, 
he  was  introduced  to  the  court  of  Henry  VIII,  who  conferred  on 
him  the  order  of  knighthood,  and  employed  him  in  several  embaa- 
sies,  particularly  to  Rome  in  1532,  and  afterwards,  about  the  year 
1536,  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  He  was  much  respected  by  men 
of  learning,  and  numbered  among  his  friends  the  famous  antiquary 
Leland,  and  Sir  Thomas  More,  although  we  are  constrained  to  men- 
tion in  this  connection,  that  when  suspected  of  a  leaning  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  a  general  inquisition  was  made  for  his  Catholio 
books  to  bum,  on  the  ground  of  this  friendship  with  the  great 
Chancellor,  he  protested  that  "the  amity  betwixt  me  and  Sir 
Thomas  was  but '  usque  ad  aras,'  "  and  '*  that  I  never  was  so  much 
addicted  unto  him  as  I  was  unto  truth  and  fidelity  towards  my 
sovereign  lord."  And  in  the  same  letter  "to  the  Lord  Crum- 
wel "  he  desires  to  be  brought  "  into  the  king's  most  noble  remem- 
brance, that  of  his  most  bounteous  liberality  it  may  like  his  high- 
ness to  reward  me  with  some  convenient  portion  of  the  suppressed 
lands,  whereby  I  may  be  able  to  continue  my  life  according  to  that 
honest  degree  whereunto  his  grace  has  called  me."  Whether  the 
priory  estate  of  St.  Germans,  which  became  the  residence  of  the 
Eliot  family  a  few  years  later,  was  the  fruit  of  this  quasi-denial  of 
the  friendship  of  a  man  so  truly  great  and  good  as  Sir  Thomas  More, 
and  of  his  eager  sycophancy  to  a  brutal  monarch  to  share  in  the 
spoils  of  demolished  chnrchea,  we  know  not  -^We  would  look  for 
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better  things  from  an  author  who  can  discourse  so  eloquently  re- 
specting justice  and  magnanimity  as  Sir  Thomas  does  in  his  "Gov- 
emour,"  although  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  book  as  to 
earthly  government  is — that  **  the  best  and  the  most  sure  goyem- 
ment  is  by  one  king,  or  prince,  who  ruleth  only  for  the  weal  of  his 
people."  He  died  in  1546,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Carle- 
ton  in  Cambridgeshire,  of  which  county  he  had  been  sheriff 

The  following  list  of  Sir  Thomas  Elyot's  publications  is  taken 
firom  the  "Biograpkia  Britannica ;" — 

L  The  Castle  of  Health.    London.  1641,  1672,  1580,  1695,  Ac.,  in  8vo. 

II.  "The  Governor,"  in  three  books.    London,  1544,  1647,  1580,  Ac^  in  Sm 

III.  Of  the  Education  of  Children.     [Translated  out  of  Plutarch.] 

IV.  "  The  Banquet  of  Sapience."     lindon,  in  8vo. 

V.  "  De  Rebus  Memoralibus  Anjrliae,"  for  the  completing  of  which  he  bad 
perused  many  old  Enghsh  monuments. 

VI.  A  Defense  or  Apology  for  Good  "Women. 

VII.  Bibliothcca  Eliotoe:  "Elyot's  Library  or  Dictionary."  London,  1541, 
Aa,  folio ;  which  work  Cooper  augmented  and  enriched  with  thirty-three  thou- 
sand words  and  phrases,  besides  a  fuller  account  of  the  true  signification  of 
words. 

He  translated  likewise  from  Greek  into  English  "  The  Image  of  Governance, 
compiled  of  the  Acts  and  Sentences  by  the  Emperor  Alexander  Sevenis." 
London,  1556,  1694,  Ac,  in  8vo.    And  from  Latin  into  English, — 

1.  "  St  Cyprian's  Sermon  of  the  Mortality  of  Man." 

2.  "The  Rule  of  a  Christian  Lifo,"  written  by  Pica,  Eari  of  Mirandola.  Loo- 
don,  1534,  in  8vo.     (Vide  Wood  Ath.  Oxon.     Vol.  I.,  col.  67.) 

To  this  list  Ames  adds  "Doctrinall  of  Princes,  translated  out  of  Greke  into 
Englishe,"  1646. 

The  "  Castle  of  Health  "  subjected  him  to  much  carping  criticism 
from  both  the  gentry  and  the  faculty.  It  was  thought  to  be  a  low- 
ering of  his  rank  to  become  a  physician  and  to  write  a  book  on  the 
science  of  physic,  "  which  beseems  not  a  knight ;"  but  Sir  Thomas, 
in  the  second  edition,  makes  answer: — "That  many  kings  and  em- 
perors, and  other  great  princes,  (whose  names  he  there  sets  down, 
as  Juba,  Mithridates,  Artemisia,  <&c.,)  for  the  universal  necessity 
and  incomparable  utility  which  they  perceived  to  be  in  that  science, 
did  not  only  advance  and  honor  it  with  special  privileges,  but  also 
were  therein  studious  themselves.  And  that  it  was  no  shame  for 
a  person  of  quality  to  write  a  book  of  the  science  of  physic,  any 
more  than  it  was  for  King  Henry  VHI  to  publish  a  book  of  the 
science  of  grammar,  which  he  had  lately  done."  And  "  that  his 
highness  had  not  disdained  to  be  the  chief  author  and  setter  forth 
of  an  Introduction  into  Grammar  for  the  Children  of  his  subjects. 
Whereby,  said  he,  having. good  masters,  they  shall  easily  and  in 
short  apprehend  the  understanding  and  form  of  speaking  true  and 
elegant  Latin."  For  which  he  breaks  out  in  praises  of  the  king  :— 
"  O  royal  heart,  full  of  very  nobility  I    O  noble  breast,"  &c. 

''Truly,  if  they  call  him  a  physician  which  is  studioas  about  the 
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weal  of  his  country,  I  vouchsafe  they  so  name  me.  For  during  my 
life  I  will  in  that  affection  continue."  To  the  physicians  who  were 
offended  because  he  intermeddled  in  their  department  and  particu- 
larly that  he  should  treat  of  medicine  in  English,  he,  in  reply,  con- 
demned them  for  aiming  to  keep  their  art  a  secret,  and  claimed, 
**  that  before  he  was  twenty  yeare  old,  one  of  the  most  learned  physi- 
cians in  England  read  to  him  the  works  of  Hippocrates,  Galen,  Ori- 
basius,  Paulus  Cclius,  Alexander  Trallianus,  Discorides,  and  Joani- 
cius."  To  these  Sir  Thomas  added  "  the  study  of  Avicen,  Averroea, 
and  many  more.  Therefore,  though  he  had  never  been  at  Mont- 
pelier,  Padua,  or  Salerno,  yet  he  had  found  something  in  physic,  by 
which  he  had  experienced  no  little  profit  for  his  own  health.'' 

"THE  GOVBRNOUR." 

"  The  Governour,"  although  it  was  desigpied  to  instmct  men,  and  especially 
men  of  noble  birth,  in  good  morals,  and  in  the  ways  of  osefulness,  is  not  so 
mach  a  treatise  on  Education  as  a  contribution  to  the  science  of  Political  Ethics. 
It  was  dedicated  to  King  Henry  YIII,  who,  according  to  Stiype,  "  read  it  and 
much  liked  it,  making  this  observation : — That  Sir  Thomas  Elyot  intended  to 
augment  our  English  tongue,  whereby  men  should  as  well  express  more  abund- 
antly things  conceived  in  their  breasts,  (wherefore  language  was  ordained,)  hav- 
ing words  apt  for  the  purpose ;  as  also  interpret  out  of  Greek,  Latin,  or  any 
other  tongues,  into  English,  as  sufficiently  as  out  of  any  of  the  said  tongues  into 
another.  The  king  observed  also,  that  throughout  the  book,  there  was  no  new 
tarn  made  by  him  of  a  Latin  or  French  word,  that  no  sentence  throughout  the 
said  book  was  thereby  made  dark  or  hard  to  be  understood." 

• 

GENEBAL  AIM  AND  PLAN  OF  THE  TREATISE. 

The  author's  general  aim  and  plan,  as  set  forth  in  the  Proheme  "  unto  the 
most  noble  and  victorious  prince,  King  Henry  the  Eighth,"  is  "  to  describe  in 
our  vulgar  tongue  the  form  of  a  just  Public  Weal,  which  matter  I  have  gath- 
ered, as  well  of  the  sayings  of  most  noble  authors,  (Greek  and  Latin,)  as  by  my 
own  experience ;  I  being  continually  trained  in  some  daily  aflairs  of  the  Public 
Weal,  of  this  your  most  noble  realm,  almost  from  my  childhood.  Which  at- 
tempt is  not  from  presumption  to  teach  any  person,  I  myself  having  most  need 
of  teaching ;  but  only  to  the  intent  that  men,  who  will  be  studious  about  the 
Public  Weal,  may  find  the  thing,  thereto  expedient,  compendiously  written. 
And  forasmuch  as  this  present  book  trcateth  of  the  education  of  them  that  here- 
after may  be  deemed  worthy  to  be  governors  of  the  Public  Weal  under  your 
highness,  (which  Plato  affirmoth  to  be  the  first  and  chief  part  of  a  Public  Weal ; 
Solomon  saying  also,  whore  governors  be  not  tlie  people  shall  fall  into  ruin ;)  I 
therefore  have  named  it  **The  Governour;"  and  do  now  dedicate  it  to  your 
highness  as  the  first  fruits  of  my  study ;  verily  trusting  that  your  most  excellent 
wisdom  will  therein  esteem  my  loyal  heart  and  diligent  endeavor,  by  the  exam- 
ple of  Artaxerxes,  the  noble  King  of  Persia,  who  rejected  not  the  poor  hus- 
bandman, who  offered  to  him  his  homely  hands  full  of  clean  water,  but  most 
graciously  received  it  with  thanks,  esteeming  the  present  not  after  the  valuo^ 
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but  rather  according  to  the  will  of  the  giver.  In  like  manner  King  Alexander 
retained  with  him  the  poet  Cherilus  honorably,  for  writing  his  history,  although 
Uiat  the  poet  was  but  of  small  estimation ;  which  that  prince  did  not  for  li^ljp 
of  judgment,  he  being  of  excellent  learning,  as  disciple  of  Aristotle,  but  to  the 
intent  that  his  liberality  employed  on  Cherilus,  should  animate  or  give  courage 
to  others  much  better  learned,  to  contend  with  him  in  a  like  enterprise." 

The  First  Book  opens  with  the  following  signification  of  a  "Public  Weal," 
which  it  is  the  object  of  the  governor  to  promote : — 

A  Public  Weal  is  a  body  living  composed  of  many  and  sundry  degrees  of 
men,  which  is  disposed  by  the  order  of  men,  which  is  disposed  by  the  order  of 
equity,  and  governed  by  the  rule  and  moderation  of  reason.  In  the  Latin  lan- 
guage it  is  called  Respublica,  of  the  which  the  word  Res  has  divers  significa- 
tions, doth  not  only  betoken  that  which  is  called  a  thing,  which  is  distinct  fit>m 
a  person,  but  also  signifieth  estate,  condition,  substance,  and  profit 

So  in  this  world,  they  who  excel  other  in  this  influence  of  understanding,  and 
do  employ  it  to  the  detaining  of  other  within  the  bounds  of  reason,  and  show 
them  how  to  provide  for  their  necessary  living,  such  ought  to  be  set  in  a  more 
high  place  than  the  residue,  where  they  may  see,  and  also  be  seen,  that  by  the 
beams  of  their  excellent  wit,  showeth  through  tlie  glass  of  authority,  otlier  of 
inferior  understanding  may  be  directed  to  the  way  of  virtue  and  commodiona 
living. 

Wherefore  to  conclude,  it  is  only  a  Public  Weal,  where,  like  as  God  hath 
disposed  the  said  influence  of  understanding,  are  also  appointed  degrees  and 
places,  according  to  the  excellence  thereof^  and  thereto  also  would  be  substance 
convenient,  and  necessary,  for  the  ornament  of  the  same;  which  also  impresseth 
a  reverence  and  due  obedience  to  the  vulgar  people  or  commonalty,  and  with- 
out that  it  can  be  no  more  said,  that  there  is  a  Public  Weal,  than  it  may  be 
affirmed,  that  a  house  without  its  proper  and  necessary  ornaments,  is  well  and 
sufficiently  furnished. 

The  author  favors  that  form  of  Public  Weal  as  "  the  best  and  the  most  sure  " 
in  which  "one  king  or  prince  ruleth  only  for  the  weal  of  his  people,"  which  he 
substantiates  by  an  appeal  to  history,  but  he  advocates  the  appointment  by  the 
sovereign  governor  of  inferior  magistrates  on  account  of  their  excellent  virtue 
and  leaniing,  and  who  have  a  competent  substance  to  live  without  taking  re- 
wards, and  to  instruct  and  furnish  their  sons  to  follow  them  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Public  Weal.  To  this  end  he  advises  that  the  education  of  the  gov- 
erning class  begin  with  the  right  selection  of  mother,  nurse,  and  schoolmaster, 
and  that  the  tender  minds  of  children  and  youth  should  be  kept  dean  of  all 
vulgar  or  vicious  sights  or  conversation,  and  be  made  familiar  with  high  and 
ennobling  objects. 

SCARCITY  OP  GOOD  SCHOOLMASTERS. 

Sir  Thomas  Elyot  devotes  a  chapter  to  "  the  chief  impediments  of  excellent 
loaminp,"  viz.,  *'for  what  cause  at  this  day  (1544)  there  bo  in  this  realm  few 
perfect  schoolmasters." 

Grood  Lord  1  how  many  good  and  clean  wits  of  children  be  now-a-daya  per- 
ished by  ignorant  schoohnasters,  how  little  substantial  doctrine  is  apprehended 
by  tlie  fewness  of  go(Mi  grammarians!  Notwithstanding  I  know  that  there  be 
some  well  learned,  who  have  taught  and  also  do  teach,  but  God  knoweth  a  few, 
and  they  with  small  eflect,  having  thereto  no  comfort;  theur  aptest  and  most 
proper  scholars,  after  they  be  well  instructed  in  speaking  Latin,  and  under- 
standing sfjme  poets,  being  taken  from  their  school  by  their  parentis,  and  either 
be  brought  to  the  court,  made  lacqueys  or  pages,  or  else  are  bound  apprentices, 
whereby  the  worship  that  the  master  above  any  reward  coveteth  to  have  by  the 
praise  of  his  scholar,  is  utterly  drowned.  Whereof  I  have  heard  schoolmastera 
very  well  learned,  of  good  rights  complain.    But  yet  (as  I  said)  l^e  fewness  of 
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good  g^mmarinns  is  a  g^at  impediment  of  doctrine.  And  here  I  would  the 
readers  Bhould  mark,  that  I  note  to  be  few  g^ood  grammarians^  and  not  none. 
I  call  not  them  grammarians,  who  can  onlj  teach  or  make  ruloR,  wlierebj  a 
child  shall  only  learn  to  speak  good  Latin,  or  to  make  six  verses  standing  in 
one  foot,  wherein  perchance  shall  be  neither  sentence  nor  eloquence.  But  I 
name  him  a  grammarian  by  thejauthority  of  Quinctilian,  that  speaking  of  Latin 
elegantly,  can  expound  good  authors,  expressing  the  invention  and  disposition 
of  the  matter,  their  style  or  form  of  eloquence,  explicating  the  figures,  as  well 
of  sentences  as  words,  leaving  nothing,  person  or  place  named  by  tlio  author,  un- 
declared or  hidden  from  his  sciiolars.  Wherefore  Quinctilian  saith,  it  is  not 
enough  for  him  to  have  read  pot'ts,  but  all  kinds  of  writhig  must  also  be  sought 
for,  not  for  the  histories  only,  but  also  fur  the  property  of  words,  which  com- 
monly do  receive  their  authority  of  noble  authors.  Moreover,  without  musiCi 
grammar  may  not  be  perfect;,  forasmuch  as  therein  must  bo  spoken  of  metres 
and  harmonies,  called  r}^hm  in  Greek.  Neither  if  he  have  not  the  knowledge 
of  stars,  he  may  understand  poets,  who  in  description  of  time  (I  omit  other 
things)  they  treat  of  the  rising  and  going  down  of  planets.  Also  he  may  not  be 
ignorant  in  philosophy,  for  many  places  that  be  almost  in  every  poet,  fetched 
out  of  the  most  subtle  part  of  natural  questions.  These  be  well  nigh  the  words 
of  Quinctilian.  Then  behold  how  few  grammarians,  afler  this  description,  be  in 
this  realm. 

Undoubtedly  there  be  in  this  realm  many  well  leanied,  which  if  the  name  of 
a  schoolmaster  were  not  so  much  had  in  contempt,  and  also  if  their  labors  with 
abundant  nalaries  might  be  requited,  were  right  sufficient  and  able  to  induce 
their  hearers  to  excellent  learning,  so  they  be  not  plucked  away  green,,  and  «re 
they  be  in  doctrine  sufficiently  roote(|.  But  now-a-days,  if  to  a  bachelor  or . 
master  of  ans  study  of  philosophy  waxeth  tedious,  if  ye  have  a  spoonful  of 
Latin,  he  will  show  forth  a  hog's  head  without  any  learning,  and  offer  to  t^^u*h 
grammar,  and  expound  noble  writers ;  and  to  be  in  the  room  of  a  master,  he 
will,  for  a  small  salary,  set  a  false  color  of  learning  on  proper  wits,  which  will 
be  washed  away  with  one  shower  of  rain. 

Some  men  peradventuro  do  think,  that  at  the  beginning  of  learning  it  forceth 
not  although  the  masters  have  not  so  exact  doctrine  as  I  have  rehearsed,  but 
let  them  take  good  heed  what  Quinctilian  saith.  It  is  so  much  the  better  to  he 
instructed  by  them  that  are  best  learned,  foi^much  as  it  is  difficult  to  put  out 
of  the  mind  that  which  is  once  settled,  the  double  burden  being  painful  to  the 
masters  who  shall  succeed,  and  verily  much  more  to  unteach  than  to  teach. 
Wherefore  it  is  written,  that  Timothy,  the  noble  musician,  demanded  alway  a 
greater  reward  of  them  whom  other  had  taught,  than  of  them  that  never  anj 
thing  learned.    These  be  the  words  of  Quinctilian  or  like. 

Also  the  common  experience  teacheth  that  no  roan  will  put  his  son  to  a 
butcher  to  learn,  or  bind  him  apprentice  to  a  tailor.  Or  if  he  will  have  him  a 
cunning  goldsmith,  will  bind  him  flr<*t  apprentice  to  tf  tinker.  In  these  thing! 
poor  men  be  circumspect,  and  the  nobles  and  gentlemen,  who  would  have  their 
sons  by  excellent  learning  come  unto  honor,  for  sparing  of  cost,  or  for  lack  of 
diligent  search  for  a  good  schoolmaster,  willfully  destroy  their  children,  causing 
them  to  be  taught  that  learning  which  would  require  six  or  seven  years  to  be 
forgotten,  by  wliich  time  the  more  part  of  that  age  is  spent  wherein  is  the  chief 
sharpness  of  wit,  (called  in  Latin  acumen^)  and  also  then  approacheth  the  stub- 
bom  age,  where  the  child  brought  up  in  pleasure  disduineth  correction. 

MUSIO. 

"Tlie  Govemour".  commends  with  some  limitations  that  the  future  magis- 
trates of  the  land  acquire  a  mastery  of  music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  that 
it  may  serve  "  for  recreation  after  tedious  or  laborious  affairs,'^  and  he  cites  with 
approbation  the  choice  of  Alexander — after  tlie  conquest  of  Ilium — "  to  see,  not 
the  harp  of  Paris  where  he  allured  the  wanton  pleasures  of  love,  but  the  harp 
of  Achilles  whereto  the  valiant  acts  and  noble  affairs  of  excellent  princes  were 
duly  celebrated."  **  A  wise  and  circumspect  tutor  will  adapt  the  pleasant  fid* 
OBoe  to  a  neosMiy  and  laudable  porpote." 
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PAINTING  AND  CARVING — POETRY  AND  ORATORY. 

In  the  chapter  on  Painting  and  Carving  "  The  Governonr,"  in  striving  to 
show  that  "it  is  commendable  for  a  gentleman  to  paint  ai^d  carve  exactly,"  an- 
ticipates the  arguments  which  are  now  used  to  mtroduce  Prawing  and  attention 
to  the  Fine  Arts,  and  generally  the  culture  of  the  esthe^cal  part  of  our  nature^ 
in  our  sjrstems  of  school  or  formal  instruction.  /' 

If  the  child  be  of  nature  inclined  (as  many  have  been)  to  paint  with  a  pen,  or 
to  form  images  in  stone  or  tree,  he  should  not  bo  therefrom  withdrawn,  or  na- 
ture be  rebuked,  which  is  to  him  benevolent ;  but  putting  one  to  him,  which  is 
in  that  craft,  wherein  he  delighteth,  most  excellent,  in  vaoant  times  from  other 
more  serious  learning,  he  should  be  in  the  most  purewise  instructed  in  painting 
or  carving.  And  now,  perchance,  some  envious  reader  will  hereof  take)  occa- 
sion to  scorn  me,  saying  ti)at  I  had  well  hied  me,  to  make  of  a  nobleman  a  maison 
or  painter.  And  yet  if  eitlier  ambition  or  yoluptuous  idleness  would  have  suf- 
fered that  reader  to  have  seen  histories,  he  should  have  found  excellent  prinoeSy 
as  well  in  painting  as  in  car\'ing,  equal  to  noble  artificers.  Such  were  Gladius 
Titus,  the  son  of  Vespasian,  Adrian,  both  Antonines,  and  divers  other  emperors 
and  noble  princes,  whoso  works  of  long  time  remained  in  Rome  and  other  cities, 
in  such  places  where  all  men  might  behold  tiiem;  as  monuments  of  their 
excellent  wits  and  virtuous  occupation  in  eschewing  of  idleness.  And  not 
without  a  necessary  cause  princes  were  in  their  childhood  so  instructed;  for  it 
served  them  afterward  for  devising  of  engines  for  the  war;  or  for  the  maKing 
them  better  that  be  already  devised.  For  as  Vitruvius  (which  writeth  of  build- 
ing to  the  Emperor  Augustus)  saith,  all  torments  of  war,  which  we  call  engines, 
were  first  invented  by  kings  or  governors  of  hosts,  or  if  they  were  devised  by 
other,  they  were  by  them  made  much  better. 

Also  by  the  feat  of  portraiture  or  painting,  a  captain  may  describe  the  coun- 
try of  his  adversary,  whereby  he  shall  eschew  the  dangerous  passages  with  his 
host  or  navy;  also  perceiving  the  places  of  advantage,  the  form  of  embattling 
of  his  enemies,  the  situation  of  his  camp,  for  his  greatest  surety  or  weakness  of 
the  town  or  fortress  whicli  he  intendeth  to  assault  And  that  which  is  most 
specially  to  be  considered,  in  visiting  his  own  dominions,  he  shall  set  them  out 
in  figure,  in  such  wise,  that  at  his  eye  shall  appear  to  him  where  he  shall  em- 
ploy his  study  and  treasure,  as  well  for  the  safeguard  of  his  country,  as  for  the 
commodity  and  honor  thereof,  having  at  all  times  in  his  sight  the  surety  and 
feebleness,  advancement  and  hinderance  of  the  same.  And  what  pleasure  and 
also  utility  is  to  a  man,  who  intendeth  to  edify  himself  to  express  the  figure  of 
the  work  that  he  purposeth,  according  as  he  hatli  conceived  it  in  his  own  fen- 
tasy,  wherein,  by  often  anaending  and  correcting,  he  finally  shall  so  perfect  the 
work  unto  his  purpose,  that  there  shall  neitiier  ensue  any  repentance,  nor  in  the 
employment  of  his  money  ho  shall  be  by  other  deceived.  Moreover  the  feat  of 
portraiture  shall  be  an  allurement  to  every  other  study  or  exercise.  For  the 
wit  thereto  disposed  shall  alway  covet  congruent  matter  wherein  it  may  be  oc- 
cupied. And  when  lie  happoneth  to  read  or  hear  any  fable  or  history,  forth- 
with he  apprehcndeth  it  more  dextrously,  and  retaineth  it  better  tlian  any  other 
that  lacketli  the  said  feat ;  by  reason  that  he  hath  found  matter  apt  to  his  fan- 
tiisy.  Finally,  every  thing  tiiat  jwrtraiture  may  comprehend  will  be  to  him  de- 
lectable to  read  or  hear.  And  whore  the  lively  spirit,  and  that  which  is  called 
the  grace  of  the  thing,  is  perfectly  expressed,  that  thing  more  persuadeth'and 
stcereth  the  beholder,  and  sooner  instructeth  him,  than  the  declaration  in  writ- 
ing or  speaking  doth  the  readin*  or  hearer.  Experience  we  have  thereof  in  learn- 
ing of  geometry,  astronomy,  and  cosmography,  called  in  English  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  world.  In  which  studies,  I  dare  affirm,  a  man  shall  more  profit  in 
one  week  by  figures  and  charts  well  and  perfectly  made,  than  ho  shall  by  the 
only  reading  or  hearing  the  rules  of  that  science,  by  the  space  of  half  a  year  at 
the  least.  Wherefore  the  late  writers  deserve  no  small  commendation  who 
added  to  the  authors  of  those  sciences  apt  and  proper  figures.  And  he  that  is 
perfectly  instructed  in  portraiture,  and  happeneth  to  read  any  noble  and  excel- 
lent history,  whereby  his  courage  is  inflamed  to  the  imitation  of  virtue,  he  forili- 
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with  takcth  li!s  pen  nr  prucil,  and  with  a  jrrave  and  Fubstantial  study,  gather- 
ing to  him  all  the*  parts  of  imagination,  endeavoreth  hirapelf  to  express  actually 
in  portraiture  not  only  the  fact  or  atfair,  but  also  the  sundry  affections  of  every 
personage  in  tiie  history  recited,  whicii  niiglit  in  uu}',  wise  appear  or  be  per- 
ceived in  tljeir  viscige,  coimtenanec*,  or  gi'sture;  with  like  diligence  as  Lysippus 
made  in  metal  King  Alexander  righting  and  struggHng  with  a  terrible  lion  of 
incomparable  magnitude  and  fierc'cness:  wliom,  after  long  and  diflQcult  battle, 
with  wonderful  strength  and  clean  might,  at  tlie  last  be  overthrown  and  van- 
quished. Wherein  he  so  expn-ssed  the  similitude  of  Alexander,  and  of  his 
lords  standing  about  him,  that  they  all  seemed  to  live.  Among  whom  the  prow- 
ess of  Alexander  appeare<l  excelling  all  other,  the  residue  of  his  lords  after  the 
value  and  estimation  of  their  amrage,  every  man  set  out  in  such  forwardness, 
as  they  then  seemed  more  prompt  to  tiie  helping  of  their  master,  that  is  to  say, 
one  less  afra'd  than  another. 

Phidias,  the  Athenian,  whom  all  writers  do  commend,  made  of  ivory  the  im- 
age of  Jupiter,  honored  by  the  Gentiles  on  the  high  hill  of  Olympus;  which 
was  done  so  excellently  that  Pandenus,  a  cunning  painter,  thereat  marveling, 
required  the  craftsman  to  show  him  where  he  had  the  example  or  pattern  of  80 
noble  a  work.  Then  Phidias  answered,  that  he  had  taken  it  out  of  their  verses 
of  Homer,  the  poet ;  the  sentence  whereof  ensueth  as  well  as  my  poor  wit  can 
express  it  in  English : — 

"  Than  Jupiter,  the  father  of  them  all, 
Thereto  assented  with  his  brows  i>lack, 
Slacking  his  ear,  therewith  did  let  fall 
A  countenance,  that  made  all  heaven  to  quake." 

Sir  Thomas  defends  the  reading  of  the  ancient  poets  and  orators,  although 
there  are  many  things  even  to  offend  the  tastes  and  corrupt  the  imagination, 
unless  the  wise  tutor  guards  against  these  results  by  timely  interposition,  ex- 
planation, and  antidotes,  and  especially  by  withdrawing  his  pupils*  minds  to 
other  studies,  and  especially  to  moral  and  political  plulosophy. 

But  in  defending  of  orators  and  poets,  I  bad  almost  forgotten  where  I  was. 
Verily  there  may  no  man  be  an  excellent  poet  nor  orator,  unless  he  have  part 
of  another  doctrine,  especially  of  noble  philosophy.  And  to  say  the  truth,  no 
men  can  apprehend  the  very  delight  that  is  in  the  lesson  of  noble  poets,  unless 
he  have  read  very  much,  and  in  divers  authors  of  divers  learnings.  Wherefore, 
as  I  lately  said,  to  the  augmentation  of  understanding  (called  in  Latin  Intellectus 
et  mens)  is  required  to  be  much  reading,  and  vigilant  study  in  every  sentence, 
especially  of  that  part  of  philosophy  named  moral,  which  instructetfi  men  in 
virtue  and  political  governing.  Also  no  noble  author,  especially  of  them  thai 
wrote  in  Greek  or  I^tin,  is  not  for  any  cause  to  be  omitted.  For  therein  I  am 
of  Quinctilian's  opinion,  that  there  is  few  or  no  ancient  work  that  yicldeth  not 
some  fruit  or  commodity  to  the  diligent  reader. 

The  author  adds  by  the  way  of  caution,  that  the  reading  of  poets  and  orators, 
and  "all  other  pure  and  excellent  learning,  though  it  be  sown  in  a  child  never 
80  timely,  and  springeth  up  and  buddeth  never  so  pleasantly,  unless  the  same 
take  deep  root  in  the  mind  and  be  incorporated  into  his  habits  of  thought,  will 
vanish  and  come  to  nothing ;"  and  he  particularly  protests  against  "  putting 
children  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  to  the  study  of  the  laws  of  the 
realm  of  England;"  as  well  as  denying  to  those  children  who  have  a  capacity 
for  elegant  and  useful  studies  and  arts,  an  opportunity  of  pursuing  the  same  in 
preference  to  the  law.  *'For  how  many  men  bo  there  whose  sons  in  childhood 
are  aptly  disposed  by  nature  to  paint,  carve,  or  gprave,  to  embroider,  or  do  other 
like  things  wherein  is  any  art  commendable  concerning  invention,  which,  as  \ 

soon  as  they  espy  it,  be  therewith  displeased,  and  forthwith  bindeth  them  ap-  i' 

prentices  to  tailors,  weavers,  and  sometimes  to  cobblers!  which  hath  been  the 
inestimable  loss  of  many  good  ^vit8,  and  bath  caused  tliat  in  the  said  arts  Kn- 
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glishmon  be  inferiors  to  all  other  people,  and  be  constrained,  if  we  Will  hare  any 
thing  well  painted,  carved,  or  embroidered,  to  leave  our  own  countryTiien,  and 
resort  unto  strangers."  "If  children  were  brought  up  in  the  right  study  until 
they  were  passed  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and  then  set  to  the  laws  of  this 
realm,  being  reduced  to  good  English,  L:itin,  or  French,  they  would  become 
men  of  so  excellent  wisdom  and  most  noble  counselors,  to  be  surpassed  in  no 
common  weal  throughout  the  world — our  laws  being  gathered  and  compacted 
of  the  pure  meal  or  flour  sifted  out  of  the  best  laws  in  all  other  countries." 
After  citing  the  experience  of  other  men,  the  author  falls  back  on  the  example 
of  Cicero. 

In  like  manner  Tully,  in  whom  it  seemeth  that  eloquence  hath  set  his  glorious 
throne  most  richly  and  preciously  adorned  for  all  men  to  wonder  at,  but  no  man 
to  approach  it,  was  not  let  from  being  an  incomparable  orator,  nor  was  by  the 
exact  knowledge  of  other  sciences  withdrawn  from  pleading  infinite  causes  be- 
fore the  senate  and  judges,  they  l)eing  of  most  weighty  importance.  Insomuch 
as  Cornelius  Tacitus,  an  excellent  orator,  historian,  and  lawyer,  saith: — "Surely 
in  the  books  of  Tully  men  may  discern  that  in  him  lacked  not  the  knowledge 
of  geometry,  nor  music,  nor  grammar,  finally,  of  no  manner  of  art  that  was  hon- 
est he  of  logic  ]>erceived  the  subtlety,  of  that  part  that  was  moral  all  the  com- 
modity, and  of  all  things  the  chief  motions  and  causes."  And  yet  for  all 
this  abundance,  and  as  it  were  a  granary  heaped  with  all  manner  of  sciences, 
there  failed  not  in  him  substantial  learning  in  the  laws  civil,  as  it  may  appear 
as  well  in  the  books  which  he  himself  made  of  laws,  as  also,  and  most  especially, 
in  many  of  his  most  eloquent  orations:  Which,  if  one  well  learned  in  the  laws 
of  this  realm,  did  cede  and  understand,  he  should  find,  especially  in  his  orations 
called  Actiones  against  Verres,  many  places  where  he  should  espy  by  likelihood 
the  fountains  from  whence  proceedelh  divers  grounds  of  our  common  laws. 

Moreover,  when  young  men  have  read  laws  ex^>ounded  in  the  orations  of 
Tully,  and  also  in  histories  of  the  beginning  of  laws,  and  in  the  works  of  Plato, 
Xenophon,  and  Aristotle,  of  the  diversities  of  laws  and  Public  "Weals,  if  nature 
(as  I  late  said)  will  dispose  them  to  that  manner  of  study,  they  shall  be  thereto 
the  more  incensed,  and  come  unto  it  the  better  prepared  and  furnished.  And 
they  whom  nature  thereto  moveth  have  not  only  saved  all  that  time  whicli 
many  now-a-days  do  consume  in  idleness,  but  also  have  won  such  a  treasure 
whereby  they  shall  alway  bo  able  to  servo  honorably  their  prince ;  the  Public 
Weal  of  their  country  principidly,  if  tliey  confer  all  their  doctrines  to  the  most 
noble  study  of  moral  philosophy,  which  teacheth  both  virtuous  manners  and 
civil  policy ;  whereby  at  the  last  we  should  have  in  this  realm  sufficiency  of 
worshipful  lawyers,  and  also  a  Public  Weal  equivalent  to  the  Greeks  or 
Romans. 

MUSCULAR  EXERCISES  NECESSARY   FOR  EVERY  GENTLEMAN. 

Although  "The  Governour"  commends  learning  in  gentlemen,  it  thinks 
"  continual  study,  without  some  manner  of  exercise,  shortly  exhausteth  the 
spirits  vital,  and  hindereth  natural  decoction  and  digestion,"  whereby  man's 
body  is  corrupted  and  weakened,  and  his  life  shortened.  "Contrariwise  by  ex- 
ercise, the  health  is  preserved  and  strength  increased,  the  spirits  made  strong, 
the  appetite  quickened,  and  all  parts  of  the  body  nourished  by  the  rapid  assim- 
ilation of  food."  And  in  this  connection  it  urges  that  tutors  hold  these  general 
prineiples  in  remembrance,  and  put  them  in  frequent  practice  both  such  as  ad- 
mit of  outdoor  as  well  indoor  application.  Of  the  latter  it  commends  "  laboring 
with  poises  made  of  lead,  or  other  metal,  called  Alteres,  lifting  or  throwing  the 
heavy  stone  or  bar,  and  similar  exercises."  It  exhorts  tutors  and  pupils  to 
read  Galen  on  the  governance  of  health,  both  in  the  original  and  in  the  transla- 
tion into  Latin  by  Dr.  Linacre.    Of  those  exercises  which  at  once  are  recreating. 
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adapt  the  bodj  to  hardness,  streDgth,  and  agility,  and  provide  for  the  e^dgencet 
of  peace  and  war,  it  speaks  more  at  length. 

Wrestling. 

Wrestling  is  a  yery  good  exercise  in  the  beginning  of  jouth,  so  that  it  be 
with  one  that  is  equal  in  strength,  or  somewhat  under,  and  that  the  place  be 
soft,  that  in  falling  their  bodies  be  not  bruised.  There  be  divers  manners  of 
wrostliugs,  but  the  best,  as  well  for  health  of  body,  as  for  exercise  of  strength, 
is,  when  la3ring  their  bands  mutually  over  one  another's  neck  with  the  other 
band,  they  hold  fast  each  other  by  the  arm,  and  clasping  their  legs  together, 
they  enforce  themselves  with  strength  and  agility,  and  throw  down  each  other, 
which  is  also  praised  by  Galen.  And  undoubtedly  it  shaU  be  found  profitable 
in  wars,  in  case  that  a  captain  shaU  bo  constrained  to  cope  with  his  adyorsary 
hand  to  hand,  having  his  weapon  broken  or  lost.  Also  it  hath  been  seen  that 
the  weaker  person,  by  the  sleight  of  wrestling,  hath  overthrown  the  stronger 
almost  ere  he  could  fasten  on  the  other  any  violent  stroke. 

Bunning. 

Running  is  both  a  good  exercise  and  a  laudable  solace.  It  is  written  of 
Epaminondas,  the  valiant  captain  of  Thebans,  (who  as  well  in  virtue  and  prow- 
ess, as  in  learning,  surmountetli  all  noblemen  of  his  time,)  that  daily  he  exer* 
ciscth  himself  in  the  morning  with  running  and  leaping,  in  the  evening  in  wres- 
tling, to  the  intent  that  likewise  in  armor  he  might  the  more  strongly,  embracing 
his  adversary,  put  him  in  danger.  And  also  that  in  the  diase,  running  and* 
leaping,  he  might  either  overtake  his  enemy,  or  being  pursued,  if  extreme  need! 
be  required,  escape  him. 

In  like  manner  before  him  did  the  worthy  Achilles,  for  whilst  his  ships  lay  at 
road,  he  sufifereth  not  his  people  to  slumber  in  idleness,  but  daily  exercise  them 
and  himself  in  running,  wherein  he  was  most  excellent  and  passed  all  other; 
and  therefore  Homer  throughout  all  hiswork  calleth  him  swift-footed  Achillea. 

The  great  Alexander,  being  a  child,  excelleth  all  his  companions  in  running. 
TThcrefore,  on  a  time,  one  demanded  of  him  if  he  would  nm  at  the  great  game 
of  Olympus  whereto,  out  of  all  parts  of  Greece,  came  the  most  active  and  val- 
iant persons  to  essay  the  mastery.  Wbereunto  Alexander  answereth  in  this 
form: — ''I  would  very  gkUUy  run  there  if  I  were  sure  to  run  with  kings;  for  if  I 
should  contend  with  a  private  person^  having  respect  to  our  both  estaies,  our  vieto* 
ries  shotdd  not  he  equal" 

Needs  must  running  be  taken  for  a  laudable  exercise,  since  one  of  the  moat 
noble  captains  of  all  the  Romans  took  bis  name  from  ronaing,  and  was  called 
Papirius  Cursor,  which  is  in  English  Papirius,  the  Runner.  And  also  the  val- 
iant Marius,  the  Roman,  when  he  had  been  seven  times  consul,  and  was  of  the 
age  of  fourscore  years,  exercised  himself  daily  among  the  young  men  of  ^ome 
in  such  wise,  that  there  resorted  people  out  of  far  parts  to  behold  the  strength 
and  agility  of  that  old  consul,  wherein  he  compared  with  the  young  and  lua^ 
soldiers. 

Swimming. 

There  is  an  exercise  which  is  right  profitable  in  extreme  danger  of  wars,  but 
because  there  seemeth  to  be  some  perU  in  the  learning  thereof)  and  also  it  hath 
not  been  of  long  time  much  used,  especially  among  noblemen,  perchance  some 
readers  will  little  esteem  it,  I  mean  swimming.  But  notwithstanding,  if  they 
revolve  the  imbecility  of  our  nature,  the  hazards  and  danger  of  battle,  with  the 
examples  which  shall  hereafter  be  showed,  they  will  (I  doubt  not)  think  it  as 
necessary  to  a  captain  or  man  of  arms  as  any  that  I  have  yet  rehearsed.  The 
Romans,  who  above  all  things  had  most  in  estimation  martial  prowess,  had  a 
largo  and  spacious  field,  without  the  city  of  Rome,  which  was  called  Marcos' 
field,  in  Latin  Campus  Martins,  wherein  the  youth  of  the  city  was  exercised. . 
This  field  adjoined  to  the  river  of  Tiber,  to  the  intent  that  as  well  men  as  chil- 
dren should  wash  and  reiVesh  them  in  the  water  after  their  labors,  as  also  learn 
to  swim.  And  not  men  only  but  also  the  horses ;  that  by  such  usage  they 
should  more  wpiXj  and  boklly  paH  over  great  riven^  and  be  more  able  to  resist^ 
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or  cut  the  waves,  and  be  not  afraid  of  great  storms.  For  it  ha^  been  <^ai 
times  seen,  that  by  the  good  swimming  of  horses  many  men  have  been  saved; 
and  contrariwise,  by  a  timorous  rule,  whore  the  water  hath  come  to  his  belly, 
his  legs  have  faltered,  whereby  many  a  good  and  proper  man  hath  perished. 

[The  advantages  of  this  art  is  illustrated  by  the  experience  of  Horatius  Coclei^ 
of  Julius  Csesar,  of  Sertorius,  and  other  great  captains.] 

Riding, 

But  the  most  honorable  exercise  in  mine  opinion,  and  that  beseemeth  the  es- 
tate of  every  noble  person,  is  to  ride  surely  and  clean  on  a  great  horse  and  a 
rough,  which  undoubtedly  not  only  importeth  a  majesty  and  dread  to  inferior 
persons  beholding  him  above  the  common  course  of  other  men  daunting  a  fierce 
and  cruel  beast,  but  also  is  no  little  succor,  as  well  in  pursuit  of  enemies  and 
confounding  them,  as  in  escaping  imminent  danger  when  wisdom  thereto  ex- 
horteth.  Also  a  strong  and  hardy  horse  doth  sometime  more  damage  under 
his  master  than  he  with  all  his  weapons ;  and  also  setteth  forward  the  stroke^ 
and  causeth  it  to  light  with  more  violence. 

Bucephalus,  the  horse  of  great  King  Alexander,  who  sufifered  none  on  his 
back  save  only  his  master,  at  the  battle  of  Thebes,  being  sore  wounded,  would 
not  suffer  the  king  to  depart  from  him  to  any  other  horse,  but  persisting  in  his 
Airious  courage,  wonderfully  continued  out  the  battle,  with  his  teeth  and  feet 
beating  down  and  destroying  many  enemies ;  and  many  similar  marvels  of  his 
strength  he  showed.  Wherefore,  Alexander,  after  the  horse  was  slain,  made, 
in  remembrance  of  him,  a  city  in  the  country  of  India,  and  called  it  BucephtJa, 
injperpetual  memory  of  so  worthy  a  horse  which  in  his  life  had  so  well  served 
him. 

What  wonderftil  enterprise  did  Julius  Caesar  achieve  by  the  help  of  his  horse! 
yM6h  not  only  did  excel  all  other  horses  in  fierceness  and  swift  running,  but 
Also  was  in  some  parts  different  from  other  horses  in  figure,  having  his  fore- 
hoofe  like  the  feet  of  a  man.  And  in  that  figure  Pliny  writeth  that  he  saw  him 
carved  before  the  temple  of  Venus. 

Bunting. 

Gyrus  and  other  ancient  kings  of  Persia  (as  Xenophon  writeth)  used  this 
manner  in  all  their  hunting.  First,  whereas  it  seemeth  there  was  in  the  realm 
of  Persia  but  one  city  which,  as  I  suppose,  was  called  Persepolis ;  there  were 
the  children  of  the  Persians,  from  their  infancy  unto  the  age  of  seventeen  years, 
brought  oip  in  the  learning  of  justice  and  temperance,  and  also  to  observe  conti- 
nence in  meat  and  drink ;  insomuch  that  whithersoever  they  w^ent  they  took 
with  them  for  their  sustenance  but  only  bread  and  herbs,  called  cresses,  in  Latin 
Nasturtium ;  and  for  their  drink  a  dish  to  take  water  out  of  the  rivers  as  they 
passed.  Also  they  learned  to  shoot  and  to  cast  the  dart  or  javelin.  When 
they  came  to  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  they  were  lodged  in  the  palaces  that 
were  there  ordained  for  the  king  and  his  nobles,  which  was  as  well  for  the  safe- 
guard of  the  city,  as  for  the  example  of  temperance  that  they  daily  had  at  their 
eyes  given  to  them  by  the  nobles;  who  also  might  be  called  peers  by  the  sig- 
nification of  the  Greek  word  wherein  they  were  called  Omotimi.  Moreover 
they  were  accustomed  to  rise  alway  in  the  first  spring  of  the  day,  and  patiently 
to  sustain  alway  both  cold  and  heat;  and  the  king  did  see  them  exercised  in 
going  and  also  in  running.  And  when  he  intended,  in  his  own  person,  to  hunt, 
which  he  did  commonly  every  montli,  he  took  with  him  the  one-half  of  the 
company  of  young  men  that  were  in  the  palaces.  Then  took  every  man  with 
him  his  bow  and  quiver  with  arrows,  his  sword,  a  little  target,  and  two  darts. 
The  bow  and  an*ows  served  to  pursue  beasts  that  were  swift,  and  the  darts  to 
assail  them  and  all  other  Jbeasts.  And  when  their  courage  was  chafed,  or  that 
by  the  fierceness  of  the  beast  they  were  in  danger,  then  force  constrained  them 
to  strike  with  the  sword,  and  to  have  good  eye  at  the.  violent  assault  of  the 
beast,  and  to  defend  them,  if  need  Were,  with  their  targets,  wherein  they  ac- 
counted to  be  the  truest  and  most  certain  meditation  of  wars.  And  to  this 
hunting  the  kmg  did  conduct  them ;  and  he  himself  first  h\mted  such  beastA  9A 
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he  happened  to  encounter.  And  wlion  he  had  tak^^n  his  pleasare,  ho  then  with 
most  diligence  set  others  forward,  beholdin>^  who  hunted  valiantly,  and  reform- 
ing tiiem  whom  he  saw  negligent  or  slotiiful.  But  ere  they  went  forfli  to  this 
hunting  they  dined  competently;  and  during  their  hunting  they  dined  no  more. 
For  if,  by  any  occasion,  their  hunting  continued  above  one  day,  tliey  took  the 
said  dinner  for  tlieir  supper;  and  the  next  day,  if  they  killed  no  game,  they 
hunted  until  supper  time:  accounting  these  two  days  but  for  one.  And  if  they 
took  any  thing  they  eat  it  at  their  supper  with  joy  and  pleasure.  If  nothing 
were  killed  they  eat  only  bread  and  cresses,  as  I  before  rehearsed,  and  drank 
thereto  water.  And  if  any  man  will  dispraise  this  diet,  let  him  think  what 
pleasure  there  is  in  bread  to  him  that  is  hungry ;  and  what  delight  is  in  drinkinfl^ 
water  in  him  that  is  thirsty.  Surely  this  manner  of  hunting  may  be  called  a  nec- 
essary solace  and  pastime,  for  therein  is  the  very  imitation  of  battle.  For  not 
only  it  doth  show  the  courage  and  strength,  as  well  of  the  horse  as  of  him  that 
rideth,  traversing  over  mountains  and  valleys,  encountering  and  overthrowing 
great  and  mighty  beasts,  but  also  it  increaseth  in  them  both  agility  and  quick- 
ness, also  sleight  and  policy  to  find  such  passages  and  straits  where  they  may 
prevent  or  entrap  their  enemies.  Also,  by  continuance  therein,  they  shall  easily 
sustain  travel  in  wars,  hunger  and  thirst,  cold  and  heat  Hitherto  be  the  words 
of  Xenophon,  although  I  have  not  set  them  in  like  order  as  he  wrote  them. 

"  The  Govemour,"  while  citing  the  example  of  ancient  worthies,  such  as 
Theseus,  Hercules,  Alexander,  Ac,  in  hunting  lions  and  other  wild  animals, 
thanks  God  that  such  beasts,  fierce  and  savage,  no  longer  abound  in  the  realms 
of  Britain,  but  that  noblemen  must  be  content  to  hunt  the  deer  and  fox,  but  to 
do  it  in  somewise  as  well 

I  dispraise  not  the  hunting  of  the  fox  with  running  hounds,  but  it  is  not  to 
be  compared  to  the  other  hunting  in  commodity  of  exercise.  Therefore  it 
would  be  used  in  the  deep  winter  when  the  other  game  is  unseasonable.  Hunt- 
ing of  the  hare  with  grayhounds  is  a  right  good  solace  for  men  tluit  be  studious, 
or  them  to  whom  nature  hath  not  given  personage  or  courage  apt  for  the  wars. 
And  also  for  gentlewomen  who  fear  neither  sun  nor  wind  for  impairing  their 
beauties.  And  peradventure  they  shall  be  thereat  lees  idle  than  tliey  should  be 
at  home  in  their  chambers.* 

Killing  of  deer  with  bows  or  g^yhounds  serveth  well  for  the  pot,  (as  is  the 
common  saying,)  and  therefore  it  must  of  necessity  be  sometime  used.  But  it 
containeth  therein  no  commendable  solace  or  exercise,  in  comparison  to  the 
other  form  of  hunting,  if  it  be  diligently  perceived. 

As  for  hawking  I  can  find  no  notable  remembrance  that  it  was  used  of  ancient 
time  among  noble  princes.  I  call  ancient  time  before  a  thousand  years  passed, 
since  which  time  virtue  and  nobleness  hath  rather  decayed  than  increased. 
Nor  I  could  never  know  who  found  first  that  disport  PUny  maketh  mention 
in  his  seventh  book  of  the  history  of  nature,  that  in  the  parts  of  Greece  called 
Thracia,  men  and  hawks,  as  it  were  by  a  confederacy,  took  birds  together  in 
this  wise.  The  men  sprang  the  birds  out  of  the  bushes,  and  the  hawks,  soaring 
over  them,  beat  them  down  so  that  the  men  might  easily  take  them.  And  then 
did  the  men  share  equally  the  prey  with  the  falcons,  which,  being  well  served, 
e(l8(x)ns  and  of  a  custom  repaired  to  such  places  where,  being  idoft,  they  per- 
ceived men  to  that  purpose  assembled. 

By  which  rehearsal  of  Pliny  we  may  conjecture  that  fhom  Thrace  came  this 
sport  of  hawking.  And  I  doubt  not  but  many  other  as  well  as  I  have  seen  a 
like  experience  of  wild  hobies,  which,  in  some  countries  that  be  champaign, 
will  soar  and  lie  aloft,  hovering  over  larks  and  quails,  and  keep  them  down  on 
the  ground ;  whilst  they  who  await  on  the  prey  do  take  them.  But  in  what 
wise,  or  wheresoever  the  beginning  of  hawking  was,  surely  it  is  a  right  delects* 
ble  solace,  though  thereof  cometh  not  so  much  utility  (concerning  exercise)  as 
there  doth  of  hunting.  But  I  would  our  falcons  might  be  satisfied  with  the 
division  of  their  prey,  ^s  the  falcons  of  Thrace  were,  that  they  need  not  to  de- 
vour the  hens  of  this  realm  m  such  number,  that  unl^  it  be  shortly  considered, 
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and  that  &Icons  be  brought  to  a  more  homely  diet,  it  is  right  likely,  that  within 
a  short  space  of  years,  our  familiar  poultry  shall  l)e  as  scarce  as  be  now  par- 
tridges*and  pheaRants.  I  speak  not  this  in  dispraise  of  the  falcons,  but  of  them 
who  keep  them  like  cockneys.  The  mean  gentlemen  and  honest  householders 
who  care  for  the  gentle  entertainment  of  their  friends,  do  find  their  dish  that  I 
Bay  truth,  and  noblemen  shall  right  shortly  espy  it,  when  they  come  suddenly 
to  their  friend's  house  unprovided  for  lack  of  long  warning. 

But  now  to  return  to  my  purpose.  Undoubtedly  hawking,  moderately  used, 
and  for  a  pastime,  giveth  to  a  man  good  appetite  for  his  supper.  And  at  the 
leastwa}'  withdrawetli  him  from  other  dalliance  or  disports  dishonest,  and  to 
body  and  soul  perchance  pernicious. 

Dancing, 

I  am  not  of  that  opinion  that  all  dancing  generally  is  repugnant  unto  virtue, 
although  some  persons  excellently  learned,  especially  divines,  so  do  affirm  it; 
who  alway  have  in  their  mouths  (when  they  come  into  the  pulpit)  the  saying 
of  the  noble  doctor,  St  Augustine: — "That  better  it  were  to  delve  or  go  to 
plough  on  the  Sunday  than  to  dance."  Which  might  be  spoken  of  that  kind  .of 
dancing  which  was  used  in  the  time  of  St.  Augustine,  when  every  thing  with 
the  empire  of  Rome  declined  from  its  perfection,  and  the  old  manner  of  dancing 
was  forgotten,  an<l  none  remained  but  that  which  was  lascivious,  and  corrupted 
the  minds  of  them  that  danced,  and  provoked  sin,  as  in  like  manner  some  do  at 
this  day.  Also  at  that  time  idolatry  was  not  clearly  extinct,  but  divers  frag^ 
ments  thereof  remained  in  every  region.  And  perchance  solemn  dances,  which 
were  celebrated  unto  the  Payniin's  false  gods,  were  yet  continued,  forasmuch  as 
the  pure  religion  of  Christ  was  not  in  all  places  consolidated,  and  the  pastors 
and  curates  did  wink  at  such  recreations,  fearing  if  they  should  hastily  have 
removed  it,  and  induced  suddenly  the  severity  of  God's  laws,  they  should  stir 
the  people  thereby  to  a  general  sedition,  to  the  imminent  danger  and  subversion 
of  Christ's  holy  religion  late  sown  among  them,  and  not  yet  sufliciently  rooted. 
But  tlie  wise  and  discreet  doctor,  St.  Augustine,  using  the  art  of  an  orator, 
wherein  he  was  rigiit  excellent,  omitting  all  rigorous  menace  or  terror,  dis- 
suaded them  by  the  most  easy  way  from  that  manner  of  ceremony  belonging  to  ♦ 
idolatry,  preferring  before  it  bodily  occupation,  thereby  aggravating  the  offense 
to  God  that  was  in  that  ceremony,  since  occupation,  which  is  necos.sary  for 
man's  sustenance  and  in  due  times  virtuous,  is  notwithstanding  prohibited  to 
be  used  on  the  Sundavs.  And  j'et  in  these  words  of  this  noble  doctor  is  not  so 
general  dispraise  of  all  dancing  as  some  men  do  suppose.  And  that  for  two 
causes,  first  in  his  comparison  he  preferreth  not  before  dancing,  or  joineth 
thereto  any  vicious  exercise,  but  annecteth  it  with  tilling  and  digging  of  the 
earth,  which  be  labors  incident  to  man's  living,  and  in  them  is  confciined  noth- 
ing that  is  vicious.  Wherefore  the  preeminence  thereof  above  dancing,  qualify- 
ing the  offense,  they  being  done  out  of  due  time,  that  is  to  say,  in  an  holy  day, 
concludeth  not  dancing  to  be  at  all  times  and  in  every  manner  unlawful  or 
vicious,  considering  thiat  in  certain  cases  of  extreme  necessity  men  might  both 
plough  and  delve  without  doing  to  God  any  offense. 

**  The  Governour  "  is  both  eloquent  and  copious  in  his  defense  of  this  pastime 
and  accomplishment,  drawing  his  argument  from  both  sacred  and  profane  his- 
tory, and  making  this  exercise,  which  he  exalts  to  a  Fine  Art,  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  health  and  morals. 

• 

As  I  have  already  affirmed,  the  principal  cause  of  this  my  little  enterprise  is 
to  declare  an  induction  or  means  whereby  children  of  gentle  nature  or  disposition 
may  be  trained  into  the  way  of  virtue  with  a  pleasant  facility.  And  forasmuch 
as  it  is  very  expedient  tliat  there  be  mixed  with  study  some  honest  and  moder- 
ate sport,  or  at  least  recreation,  to  recomfort  and  quicken  the  vital  spirits,  lest 
they,  long  laboring  or  being  much  occupied  in  contemplation  or  remembrance  of 
things  grave  and  serious,  might  happen  to  be  fatigued,  or  perchance  oppressed. 
And  therefore  Tully,  who  never  found  any  vacant  time  from  study,  permitteth, 
in  his  first  book  of  Offices,  that  men  may  use  play  and  disport;  yet  notwith- 
Btunding  in  such  wise  as  they  do  use  sleep  and  other  manner  of  quiet  when  thej 
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have  sufficiently  disposed  earnest  matters  and  of  weighty  importance.  Now 
because  there  is  no  pastime  to  bo  compared  to  that  wlierein  may  be  feund  both 
recreation  and  meditation  of  virtue ;  I  have,  among  all  honest  pastimes  whereia 
is  exercise  of  the  body,  noted  duncinpf  to  he  of  an  excellent  utility,  comprehend- 
ing in  it  wonderful  figures  (which  the  Greeks  do  call  Idea)  of  virtues  and  noble 
qualities,  and  especially  of  the  couimwlious  virtue  called  prudence,  which  Tully 
defineth  to  be  the  knowledge  of  tilings  which  ought  to  be  desired  and  followed; 
and  also  of  them  which  ought  to  be  fled  from  and  eschewcMl.  And  it  is  named 
of  Aristotle  the  mother  of  virtues,  of  other  philosophers  it  is  called  the  cjiptnin 
or  mistress  of  virtues,  of  some  the  housewife,  forasmuch  as  by  her  diligence  she 
doth  investigate  and  prepare  places  apt  and  convenient  where  other  virtues 
shall  execute  their  powers  or  offices.  Wherefore,  as  Solomon  saith,  like  as  in 
water  be  showed  the  visages  of  them  that  behold  it,  so  unto  men  that  be  pru- 
dent the  secret  of  mens'  hearts  be  openly  discovered.  This  virtue  being  so 
commodious  to  man,  and  as  it  were  the  porch  of  the  noble  palace  of  man's 
reason  whereby  all  other  virtues  shall  enter,  it  seemeth  to  me  right  expedient, 
that  as  soon  as  opportunity  may  be  found,  a  child  or  young  man  be  thereto 
brought  up.  And  because  that  the  study  of  virtue  is  tedious  for  the  more  part 
to  them  that  do  flourish  in  young  years,  I  have  devised  how,  in  the  form  of 
dancing  now  late  used  in  this  ri>alm  among  gentlemen,  the  whole  description 
of  this  virtue,  prudence,  may  be  found  out  and  well  perceived  as  well  by  the 
dancers  as  by  them  who,  standing  by,  will  be  diligent  beholders  and  markers, 
having  first  mine  instruction  surely  graven  in  the  table  of  their  remembrance. 
Wherefore  all  they  that  have  their  courage  stirred  toward  true  honor  or  perfect 
nobility,  let  them  approach  to  this  pastime,  and  either  themselves  prepare  them 
to  dance,  or  else  at  the  least  way  behold  with  watching  eyes  others  that  can 
dance  truly,  keeping  just  measure  and  time.  But  to  the  understanding  of  this 
instruction  they  must  mark  well  the  sundry  motions  and  measures  which  in  true 
form  of  dancing  is  to  be  especially  observed. 

With  an  ingenuity  truly  admirable  "The  Govomour"  argues  for  a  pastime  of 
which  he  was  evidently  very  fond,  and  of  a  personal  accomplishment  in  which 
he  doubtless  excelled,  as  a  school  not  only  of  "  courtesy  "  but  of  that  well  bal- 
anced moderation  between  celerity  and  slowness  which  he  designates  maiurity^ 
and  also  of  "  Circumspection,"  of  "  Industry,"  of  "  Modesty,"  of  "  Liberality," 
and  of  "  Mansuetude." 

The  First  Book  concludes  with  a  few  remarks  on  other  exercises  which  may 
be  moderately  used  as  an  antidote  for  idleness,  which  he  defines  to  bo  not  only 
a  vacation  from  labor  but  an  omission  of  all  honest  exercise.  He  praises  the 
industry  of  the  king  of  Persia,  "  who,  in  a  time  vacant  from  the  affairs  of  his 
realm,  planted  innumerable  trees,  which  long  before  he  died  brought  forth 
abundance  of  fVuit ;"  but  denounces  any  playing  at  dice  or  any  form  of  gambling 
as  the  invention  of  Lucifer  and  the  parent  of  all  the  vices,  which  he  illustrates 
as  usual  by  historic  references.  He  commends  "  chess  of  all  games  wherein  is 
no  bodily  exercise,  for  therein  is  right  subtle  ingenuity,  whereby  the  wit  is 
made  more  sharp  and  remembrance  quickened." 

But  the  crowning  exercise,  on  account  "of  sundry  utilities"  connected  there- 
with as  well  as  for  diversion,  is  "  shooting  in  a  long  bow,"  or  the  practice  of  the 
"  noble  art  of  archery."  "  For  in  drawing  of  a  bow  he  doth  moderately  exer- 
cise his  arms  and  the  other  part  of  his  body ;  and  if  his  bow  be  bigger  he  must 
add  to  more  strength,  wherein  is  no  less  valiant  exercise  than  in  any  other 
whereof  Galen  writeth.  In  shooting  at  buts,  or  broad  arrow  marks,  is  a  medi- 
ocrity of  exercise  of  the  lower  part  of  the  body  and  legs  by  going  a  little  dis- 
tance at  a  measurable  pace.  At  rovers  or  pricks,  it  is  at  his  pleasure  that 
shooteth  how  fast  or  sofUy  he  listeth  to  go;  and  yet  is  the  praise  of  the  shooter 
neither  more  nor  less,  for  as  far  or  nigh  the  mark  is  bis  arrow  when  be  goeth 
aofil/  as  when  he  nmneth." 
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As  compared  with  archery,  neither  tcuis,  bowling,  dayshe,  (or  claisse,)  pins, 
or  quoitteg,  can  be  as  much  commended.  The  two  last,  as  well  as  foot-ball, 
**are  lo  be  utterly  rejected,"  because  "of  the  beastly  fury  and  extreme  vio- 
lence" with  which  these  games  are  pursued,  ^'and  the  hurts  and  consequent 
rancor  which  these  engender." 

Also  in  shooting  is  a  double  utility,  wherein  it  excelleth  all  other  exercises 
and  games  incomparably.  The  one  is,  that  it  is  and  alway  hath  been  the  most 
excellent  artillery  for  wars,  whereby  this  realm  of  England  hath  been  not  only 
best  defended  from  outward  hostility,  but  also  in  other  regions  a  few  English 
archers  have  been  seen  to  prevail  against  people  innumerable.  Also  won  im- 
pregnable cities,  strongholds,  and  kept  them  in  the  midst  of  the  strength  of  their 
enemies.  This  is  the  feat  whereby  Knglishmen  have  been  most  dreaded  and 
had  in  estimation  with  outward  princes,  as  well  enemies  as  allies.  And  the 
commodity  thereof  hath  been  approved  as  far  as  Jerusalem,  as  it  shall  appear  in 
the  lives  of  Richard  tlie  First,  and  Edward  the  First,  kings  of  England,  who  made 
several  journeys  to  recover  that  holy  city  of  Jerusalem  into  the  possession  of 
Christian  men,  and  achieved  them  honorably  the  rather  by  the  power  of  this 
feat  of  shooting. 

The  premises  considered,  0  what  cause  of  reproach  shall  the  decay  of  archers 
be  to  us  now  living !  yet  what  irreparable  damage  eitlier  to  us  or  them  in  whose 
time  need  of  similar  defense  shall  happen,  which  decay,  though  we  already  per- 
ceive, fear  and  lament,  and  for  the  restoring  thereof  cease  not  to  make  ordi- 
ances,  good  laws,  and  statutes ;  yet  who  effectually  putteth  his  hand  to  contin- 
ual execution  of  the  same  laws  and  provisions?  or  beholding  them  daU^  broken 
winketh  not  at  the  ofifenders  ?  But  I  shall  hereof  more  speak  in  another  place, 
and  return  now  to  the  second  utility  found  in  shooting  in  the  long  bow,  which 
is  killing  of  deer,  wild  fowl,  and  other  game,  wherein  is  both  profit  and  pleasure 
above  any  other  artillery. 

And  verily  I  suppose,  that  before  cross-bows  and  hand-guns  were  brought 
into  this  realm  by  the  sleight  of  our  enemies,  to  the  intent  to  destroy  the  noble 
defense  of  archery,  continual  use  of  shooting  in  the  long  bow  made  the  feat  so 
perfect  and  exact  among  Englishmen,  that  they  then  as  surely  and  soon  killed 
such  game  which  they  listed  to  have,  as  they  now  can  do  with  the  cross-bow 
or  gun.  But  this  suflficeth  for  the  declaration  of  shooting,  whereby  it  is  sufB- 
ciently  proved,  that  it  incomparably  excelleth  all  other  exercise,  pastime,  or 
solace. 

The  Second  Book  of  "The  Govemour"  is  devoted  to  the  dignities  and 
amenities  which  constitute  the  manners  of  those  who  attain  to  the  governance 
of  a  Public  "Weal.  The  first  place  is  given  to  reverence  and  obedience  to  Al- 
mighty God  from  whom  procecdeth  all  honor,  and  against  whom  neither  noble 
progeny,  succession,  nor  election  can  stand.  And  citing  the  reproof  of  Samuel 
to  Saul,  who  had,  contrary  to  the  express  command  of  God^  kept  the  spoils  of 
the  enemy  as  a  solemn  sacrifice,  and  under  that  pretext  tried  to  cover  up  bis 
own  pride,  ho  affirms  the  great  doctrine — "  Better  is  obedience  than  sacrifice." 
This  is  followed  by  chapters  on  Personal  Dignity  and  Considerate  Utterance, 
Apparel,  Residence,  Affability,  and  Liberality. 

Tlie  Third  Book  is  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  virtues  of  Justice,  Faith, 
Fortitude,  Patience,  Magnanimity,  Abstinence,  Continence,  Wisdom,  Executive 
Ability,  and  Deference  to  the  Ability  and  Experience  of  others;  and  wo  can 
close  our  very  brief  review  and  imperfect  analj'sis  of  this  early  contribution  to 
the  educational  department  of  English  literature  in  the  language  of  the  author— 
"  Children  and  youth  instructed  and  trained  in  such  form  as  in  this  book  is  de- 
clared shall  seem  to  all  men  worthy  to  be  in  authority,  honor,  and  nobleness." 
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William  Wtkeham,  or  William  Long  of  Wykeham,  the  founder 
and  endower  of  the  two  great  colleges  of  St.  Mary  of  Winchester  in 
Oxford,  (commonly  known  as  New  College,)  and  St  Mary's  Coll^ 
in  Winchester,  the  latter  the  nursery  of  the  former,  was  bom  at 
Wykeham  in  Hampshire,  in  1324,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  IL  The  names  of  his  father  and  mother  (as  well 
as  the  month  and  day  of  his  birth)  are  not  known ;  but  his  parents 
were  of  good  reputation  and  character,  although  in  such  narrow 
circumstances  as  not  to  be  able  to  give  the  son  a  liberal  education* 
This  greater  boon  than  that  of  birth — which  Wykeham  expressed 
in  a  motto,  that  has  since  his  day  become  celebrated, ''  Manners  ma- 
kyth  man  " — was  supplied  by  Nicholas  Uvedale,  lord  of  the  manor 
of  Wykeham,  and  governor  of  Winchester  Castle,  an  officer  of  great 
note  in  those  days,  who  maintained  him  at  the  High  School  in 
Winchester,  (which  was  as  old  at  least  as  the  days  of  King  Egbert,) 
and  afterwards  took  him  into  his  family  as  his  secretary.  By  Uve- 
dale he  was  introduced  to  Edyngdon,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and 
by  both  to  King  Edward  HI. 

Whatever  may  have  been  his  social  condition  or  education, 
Wykeham  possessed  talents  and  executive  ability  which  were  equal 
to  every  exigency  of  his  fortunate  career.  In  May,  1856,  he  was 
made  clerk  of  all  the  king^s  works  in  his  manors  of  Henle  and  Yea- 
hampsted,  and  in  October  following  he  was  made  the  king's  sur- 
veyor for  the  castle  and  park  of  Windsor,  and  superintended  the  re- 
building of  that  magnificent  residence,  as  well  as  of  Queenborough 
Castle  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppy.  During  this  period  he  was  eontinu- a 
ing  his  clerical  studies,  and  was  admitted  acolyte  in  December, 
1361,  subdeacon  in  the  March  following,  and  ordained  priest  in 
June,  1363.  In  June,  1363,  he  was  made  warden  and  justiciary  of 
the  king's  forest,  and  in  1364,  keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  and  in  1366, 
secretary  of  the  king.  In  1365,  he  was  one  of  a  commission  (con- 
flating of  the  chancellor,  treasurer,  and  the  Earl  of  Arundel)  to  treat 
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of  the  ransom  of  the  King  of  Scotland  and  the  prolonging  of  the 
'truce  with  the  Scots,  and  in  1367  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  constituted  Chancellor  of 
England,  in  which  office  he  remained  until  March,  1371.  Besides 
enjoying  these  high  offices,  as  was  the  custom  in  those  days  he  held 
seventeen  canonries  in  different  dioceses,  besides  a  deanery  and  aa 
archdeaconry ;  and  the  only  apology  which  a  modem  church  re- 
former can  find  for  this  great  plurialist,  is  the  fact  that  he  used  the 
emoluments  of  his  various  offices  more  munificently  than  did  the 
king  himself,  and  did  the  country  more  service  than  any  ordinary 
seventeen  canons,  dean,  and  archdeacon  put  together.  He  repaired 
all  the  episcopal  buildings  in  his  diocese,  visited  in  person,  three 
several  times,  the  monasteries  and  religious  houses,  issued  injunc- 
tions for  the  reformation  of  abuses,  and  established  two  colleges  of 
students  ''  for  the  honor  of  God,  and  increase  of  His  worship,  for 
the  support  and  exaltation  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences ;  hoping  and  trusting  that 
men  of  letters  and  various  knowledge,  and  bred  up  in  the  fear  of 
God,  would  see  more  clearly  and  attend  more  strictly  to  the  obliga- 
tions lying  upon  them  to  observe  the  rules  and  directions  which  he 
should  give  them.'*  To  this  end  and  in  this  spirit,  he  reopened 
and  enlarged,  in  1373,  the  old  High  School  at  Winchester  where 
he  was  educated,  but  which  had  fallen  into  decay,  and  in  1394 
gave  it  a  complete  equipment  of  building,  and  invested  it  with 
chartered  privileges  under  the  name  of  ^^Seinte  Marie  College  of 
Winchester.^''  At  the  same  time  (in  1373)  he  commenced  a  school 
at  Oxford,  for  which  he  purchased  a  site,  and  obtained  the  king's 
patent  in  1379,  procured  the  pope*s  bull,  and  published,  in  1380, 
his  charter  of  foundation,  by  which  he  entitled  his  college  ^*Seinte 
Marie  College  of  Wyncheetre  in  Oxenford^     The  corner-stone  was 

\  laid  at  8  o'clock  of  the  morning  of  March  5, 1380,  and  the  society- 
consisting  of  a  warden,  seventy-four  scholars,  students  in  theology, 
canon  and  civil  law  and  philosophy,  ten  priests,  three  clerks,  and 
sixteen  boys  or  choristers  to  minister  in  the  service  of  the  chapel — 
made  their  public  entrance  into  the  building  with  much  solenmity 

^  and  devotion,  singing  litanies,  and  marching  in  procession  with  the 
cross  borne  before  them,  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  on  the  14th 
of  April,  1386. 

Wykeham  died  in  1404,  having  enjoyed  the  pleasure,  not  only  of 
building  up  his  colleges  after  his  own  plan,  but  of  seeing  the  good 
effects  of  his  own  beneficence,  and  receiving  in  them  the  proper  re- 
ward of  his  pious  labors  *  of  observing  them  growing  up  under  hit 
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eye,  and  even  before  his  death  bringing  forth  those  fruits  of  yirtaOi 
piety,  and  learning,  for  which  he  had  instituted  them,  and  which  he 
had  reason  to  expect  from  them.  They  continued  after  his  death 
to  rise  in  reputation,  and  to  become  consolidated  into  the  structure 
of  English  society,  furnishing  the  Church  and  State  with  many  emi- 
nent and  able  men  in  all  professions,  and  furnishing  the  agents,  the 
incentives,  and  the  models  of  similar  works  of  beneficence.  One  of 
his  own  scholars,  Henry  Chicheley,  whom  he  had  introduced  into 
his  college  at  Winchester  and  who  graduated  in  his  college  at  Ox- 
ford, and  who  became  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  founded  **All 
Souls*  College  in  Oxford^  Henry  VI.  founded  his  two  colleges, 
the  "  College  of  the  Blessed  Mary  of  Eton,  near  Windsor,*^  and  the 
^^King*s  College  at  Camhridge^^'*  entirely  upon  Wykeham's  plan, 
whose  statutes  he  had  transcribed  without  any  material  alteration, 
and  whose  head-master,  William  of  Wayneflete,  he  transferred  to 
Eton,  and  made  provost  of  the  college.  Wayneflete  himself  fol- 
lowed the  noble  example  of  Wykeham  in  his  ample  foundation  of 
Magdalen  College  in  Oxford. 

Dr.  Lowth,  from  whose  "  Life  of  William  Wykeham  "  the  above 
fiicts  have  been  gleaned,  after  ably  sketching  the  private  character 
as  well  as  the  public  career  of  this  great  educational  benefactor  of 
England,  concludes  as  follows : — 

We  freqaently  hear  of  men  who,  by  the  force  of  their  genius,  by  their  indus- 
try, or  by  their  good  fortune,  have  raised  themselves  from  the  lowest  stations 
to  the  highest  degrees  of  honor,  power,  and  wealth ;  but  how  seldom  do  we 
meet  with  those  who  have  made  a  proper  use  of  the  advantages  which  they 
have  thus  happily  acquired,  and  considered  them  as  deposited  in  their  hands  by 
Providence  for  the  general  benefit  of  mankind  1  In  this  respect  Wykeham 
stands  an  uncommon  and  almost  singular  example  of  generosity  and  public 
spirit  By  the  time  that  he  had  reached  the  meridian  of  life,  he  had  acquired 
great  wealth :  and  the  remainder  of  his  days  he  employed,  not  in  increasing  it 
10  no  reasonable  end,  but  in  bestowing  it  in  every  way  that  piety,  charity,  and 
liberality  could  devise.  The  latter  half  of  a  long  life  he  spent  in  one  continued 
series  of  generous  actions  and  great  designs  for  the  good  of  his  friends,  of  the 
poor,  and  of  his  country.  His  beneficence  was  ever  vigilant,  active,  and  perse- 
vering ;  it  was  not  only  ready  to  answer  when  opportunity  called,  but  sought 
it  out  when  it  did  not  offer  itself.  No  man  seems  to  have  tasted  more  sensibly 
the  pleasure  of  doing  good;  and  no  man  had  a  greater  share  of  this  exquisite 
enjoyment  The  foundation  of  his  colleges,  the  principal  monuments  of  his  mu- 
nificence, was  as  well  calculated  for  the  real  use  of  the  public,  and  as  judiciously 
planned,  as  it  was  nobly  and  generously  executed.  Whatever  Wykeham's  at- 
Qdnments  in  letters  were,  he  had  at  least  the  good  sense  to  see  that  the  cleigy, 
though  they  had  almost  engrossed  the  whole  learning  of  that  age,  yet  were 
yeiy  deficient  in  real  and  useful  knowledge ;  beside  that,  by  the  particular  dis- 
tresses of  the  times,  and  the  havoc  that  several  successive  plagues  had  made  in 
flU  ranln  of  the  people,  but  especially  among  the  deigy,  the  Church  was  at  a  loss 
for  a  proper  supply  of  such  as  were  tolerably  qualified  for  the  performance  of 
the  common  service.  It  was  not  vanity  and  ostentation  that  suggested  this  de- 
aler to  him ;  he  was  prompted  to  it  by  the  notorious  exigence  of  the  times,  and 
tlM  real  demands  of  the  publia  The  deliberation  with  which  he  entered  upon 
it,  and  the  constant  attention  with  which  he  pursoed  it  for  above  thirty  yean^ 
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■hows  how  much  he  sot  his  heart  upon  the  success  of  his  undertaking,  and  bow 
earnestly  he  endeavored  to  secure  the  effectual  attainment  of  the  end  proposed, 
the  promotion  of  true  piety  and  learning.  In  a  word,  as  he  was  in  his  own 
time  a  general  blessing  to  his  country,  in  which  his  bounty  was  freely  imparted 
to  every  object  that  could  come  within  the  roach  of  his  influence,  so  the  mem- 
ory of  this  great  man  merits  the  universal  regard  of  posterity,  as  of  one  whose 
pious  and  munificent  designs  were  directed  to  the  general  good  of  mankind,  and 
were  extended  to  the  latest  agei^ 
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FouDded  in  1373. 


1.     HISTORICAL  DEVSLOPMXNT.* 


Long  befi>re  William  Long,  or  William  of  Wjkeham,  ftnmded  and  endowed 
St  Mary's  College  in  1373,  Winchester  had  been  known  as  ''a  school  of  kings.*'  I 
There  Egbert  had  placed  his  son  Ethelwnlf  under  the  teaching  of  Bishop  Helm- 
atan,  and  there  the  great  Alfred  had  sat  at  the  fl^et  of  St  Swithun.  The  Saxon 
Athelwold,  whose  praise  was  in  all  the  chnrchea,  a  troe  saint  and  scholar,  was 
in  all  likelihood  educated  there ;  and  his  biographer,  Archbishop  AlfKc,  has  an 
erident  pride,  near  nine  hundred  years  ago,  in  writing  himself  down  *' Wih^on- 
€nsi8  ahtmnvs."  There  had  been  a  '^High  School"  there  from  time  that  had 
become  alnKwt  immemorial  even  in  Wjkeham's  days;  and  even  that,  tradition 
would  have  said,  was  a  mere  modem  institution — a  temple  of  Apollo  had  pre- 
ceded the  monk's  cloister.  But  later  and  more  personal  memories  influenced 
Wykeham's  choice.  In  that  High  School  he  had  himself  been  educated  by  a 
rich  friend's  liberality;  he  saw  it  now  fiJUng  into  decay;  he  saw  young  scbol- 
ars,  poor  but  deserring,  much  in  need  of  the  same  help  which  he  had  found; 
and  his  first  idea  seems  to  have  been  to  reestablish  and  endow  his  old  school 
ibr  this  purpose.  He  was  not  a  man  to  do  things  by  halves ;  and  in  1373  he  ^ 
appears  to  have  reopened  it  at  once  with  seventy  sciiolars,  for  whose  charges 
be  undertook  to  provide.  They  were  lodged  on  St.  Giles'  Hill,  just  outside  the 
city;  and  there,  under  Richard  de  Herton  and  other  masters,  the  infant  com- 
munity remained  for  twenty  years.  Meanwhile,  Wykeham  was  gradually  car- 
rying out  the  rest  of  his  plan ;  purchasing  "  Otterboume  Mead  "  and  other  lands 
in  Winchester,  for  the  site  of  his  college  there,  and  gradually  establishing  in 
Oxford  the  mother  institution — the  "  new  College  "  of  St  Mary — ^which  was  to 
receive  his  Winchester  scholars  in  due  course  for  the  completion  of  their  educa- 
tion. Not  until  that  noble  foundation,  with  its  warden  and  seventy  fellows, 
chaplains  and  choristers,  was  launched  into  full  life  within  those  stately  walls 
which  are  still  the  pride  of  Oxford,  did  he  begin  to  build  at  Winchester. 

Wykeham  drew  up  for  his  college  a  carefully  digested  body  of  statutes. 
Long  as  they  are,  they  are  worth  reading  through  by  any  one  who  still  cher- 
ishes the  idle  notion  that  the  monkish  teaching  and  discipline  of  the  fourteenth 
century  were  necessarily  narrow  and  superstitious.  Wykeham's  ordinances,  at 
any  rate,  are  full  of  sound  and  liberal  wisdom.    He  willed  that  his  boys  should 

(gprow  up  as  Christians,  as  scholars,  and  as  gentlemen ;  and  he  held  these  quali- 
fications to  be  intimately  connected.  He  would  have  them  intelligent  students 
of  Holy  Scripture,  that  they  might  be  able  to  teach  others;  agreeing  in  this 
with  a  man  of  a  very  different  age  and  in  many  respects  very  dissimilar  spirit— 

*  Abridftd  from  Blaekwood'i  Mfiiiiw  for  Janoarj,  18M. 
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the  refonner  Melancthon — that  Scripture  is  little  b'kely  to  be  nndentood  tlieo* 
logically  by  those  who  have  never  been  at  the  pains  to  understand  it  grammiii* 
callj.  Therefore,  he  enjoins  upon  his  scholars,  above  all  things,  the  stiidj  of 
Obahxab — "  the  foundation-stone,  the  gateway,  the  source  of  all  other  liberal 
I  arts  and  sciences,"  as  he  emphaticallj  calls  it.  Thej  were  to  be  carefiil  to 
maintain  amongst  themselves  kindness,  concord,  and  brotherlj  love;  "toee- 
teem  no  man's  person,"  and  to  hold  all  distinctions  of  birth  or  ?realth  amongst 
themselves  to  be  merged  in  the  grand  fraternity  of  letters.  To  all  within  tiie 
walls  of  St  Mary's  College  the  admission  itself  was  to  be  a  patent  of  peerage; 
t  reverence  was  to  be  paid  solely  to  the  masters  and  the  "prefects  "  of  their  own 
\body.  But  outside  the  gates  they  were  to  give  to  the  rank  and  station  of  sucli 
as  they  met  the  honor  that  was  its  due.  So  tar  was  the  founder  fh>m  encour- 
aging the  notion  that  the  schoUr  was  like  to  be  the  unpolished,  absorbed,  un- 
;  social  being  which  he  has  been  sometimes  representea,  that  he  speciaDy  reoom* 
mends  to  the  Winchester  boys  the  observance  of  the  "curitUu  modus" — that 
graceful  and  courtly  bearing  which  they  had  opportunity  of  studying  in  tiie  no- 
bles who  formed  the  kingf  s  personal  retinue.  He  had  taken  as  his  own  motto^ 
^   ''  Manners  makyth  man." 

The  foundation,  as  the  Bishop  dexised  it,  was  for  a  warden  and  ten  fellowii^ 
three  chaplains  and  three  clerks  in  orders,  a  head-master,  (informalor,)  an 
imder-master,  (hattiarnu^)  seventy  scholars,  *'  poor  and  in  need  of  help^"  and 
sixteen  choristers.  It  has  been  always  held  that  there  was  a  relig^knis  symbol- 
ism in  the  numbers,  though  Wykeham  himself  gives  no  hint  of  it  The  warden 
and  fellows  represent  the  eleven  apostles,  Judas*  place  being  vacant;  the  six 
diaplains  and  clerks  are  the  six  orthodox  deacons — Nicholas,  by  traditioD, 
being  a  heretic;  the  masters  and  scholars  are  the  body  of  disdples  who  wers 
sent  forth  two  by  two— the  Yulgate  text  giving  the  number  at  soventy-tvro; 
whUe  in  the  sixteen  choristers  are  set  forth  the  prophets  of  the  old  dispenai* 
tion,  four  "greater"  and  twelve  "lesa"* 

The  founder  was  seventy-four  years  old  when  he  saw  the  great  design  of  his 
life  completed.  On  the  28th  of  March,  1393 — seven  years  after  the  opening  of 
Kew  College  in  Oxford — the  warden  and  scholars  of  "St  Maiy  College  of 
Winchester  "  left  their  temporaiy  location  on  St  Giles*  Hill,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  new  buildings.  The  good  Bishop  himself,  with  his  cross  boms 
before  him,  his  warden,  John  Morris,  his  "informator,"  John  Milton,  and  the 
scholars  under  their  charge,  entered  in  solemn  procession,  with  chant  and  litany, 
at  nine  o'clock  in  the  forenoon.  No  fellows  appear  to  have  been  appointed 
^  untQ  the  following  year,  and  then  only  five  out  of  the  ten  proposed. 

King  Richard  granted  a  liberal  charter  of  privileges  to  the  new  foundation, 
which  was  confirmed  by  all  his  successors  except  Queen  Mary.  The  frequent 
sojourn  of  the  court  at  Winchester  could  not  foil  to  bring  a  certain  amount  of 
royal  favor  and  patronage.  Henry  VI  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  St.  Mary's 
College,  attending  tlicir  chapel  services,  and  making  liberal  offerings;  and  thers 
he  found  his  model  for  his  own  foundation  at  Eton.  Whether  Etonians  will 
readily  confess  it  or  not  now  that  the  daughter  has  outgrown  the  mother,  it  is 
^~^— *""  '  III       — j^.— ^ 

*  Parlwpt  it  it  with  mom  notion  of  canjinf  out  this  leriptaral  •ymbolitm,  that  tlie  oolkf*  bof* 
(who  have  a  very  curioot  and  copious  argot  of  their  own)  hava  from  Uma  imomnorial  eallad  tkt 
ondar-portart  bj  the  naiM  of  one  of  tha  minor  prophata.  Tha  piataflt  oflleial  k  JttI;  tha  nast  ii 
to  ba  JtmM  in  ragiilar  tueeaMioo. 
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ondeniablj  trae  that  the  Rojal  College  was  but  a  colony  fix>m  Winchester. 
The  first  head-master  was  William  of  Wajnflete,  who  migrated  fh>m  the  elder 
college  (where  he  had  taught  for  thirteen  jeara)  with  five  fellows  and  thirty-fiye 
scholars,  in  1443.  The  bond  of  connection  between  the  two  societies  continued 
to  be  close  and  intimate  for  many  generations,  although  the  migration  of  head- 
masters took  a  revorse  direction;  three  at  least — Clement  Smyth,  William 
Horeman,  and  Thomas  Erlysman — in  the  course  of  the  following  half  oentuiy,  > 

resigning  their  office  at  Eton  for  the  more  honorable  and  lucrative  position  of 
informator  at  Winchester.  Mutual  visits  and  hospitalities  between  their  war* 
dens  and  provosts  kept  up  the  kindly  feeling  of  a  common  origin ;  and  in  l^ilS 
there  was  drawn  up  and  signed  between  them  an  instrument  styled  an  "Aini^ 
cable  Concord,"  in  which,  after  reciting  the  identity  of  object  and  common  in- 
terest of  both  colleges,  they  undertake  to  support  and  protect  each  other  in  all 
lawful  causes,  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  against  all  other  persons  or  interests  what- 
ever. The  use  of  a  common  grammar  for  some  years  contributed  to  maintain  a 
feeling  of  fellowship  among  the  scholars.  King  Henry  is  not  recorded  to  have 
dined  in  hall  at  Winchester,  although  several  of  his  court  were  entertained  there 
on  one  occasion,  when  the  society  laid  in  "  a  pipe  of  red  wine,"  which  cost  them 
eight  pounds.  It  does  not  appear  that  his  successor,  Edward  lY,  ever  paid 
them  a  visit  in  person;  but  in  January,  14*71,  he  sent  one  of  his  men  to  the 
college  with  a  lion,  whom  perhaps  the  boys  were  quite  as  glad  to  see. 

When  Prince  Arthur  was  bom  at  Winchester,  Henry  VII  visited  the  college 
in  state,  and  was  entertained  in  the  warden's  lodging.  Henry  VIII  paid  the 
society  two  visits — the  first  time  accompanied  by  the  Emperor  Charles  Y.  But 
the  Wykehamists  regard  him  as  any  thing  but  a  patron  or  a  beneGictor.  Not 
content  with  forcing  upon  them  the  exchange  of  some  of  their  best  manors  and 
advowsons,  he  did  his  best  to  suppress  them  altogether  by  the  terms  of  his  new 
statute  for  the  dissolution  of  colleges.  John  White,  then  warden,  (afterwards 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,)  has  the  credit  of  having  prevented  the  application  of  this 
statute  to  his  own  college;  and  three  years  afterwards  it  was  repealed  by  Ed- 
ward's Statute  of  Exceptions.  King  Edward^s  commissioners  msisted,  however, 
on  certain  reforms;  that  in  future  the  Scriptures  should  be  read  in  hall  in  En- 
glish instead  of  Latin ;  that  each  scholar  should  possess  a  New  Testament ;  that 
they  should  omit  from  that  time  forth  the  singing  or  saying  of  SteUa  CcbH  or 
Saive  Begina^  "  or  any  such-like  untrue  or  superstitious  anthem ;"  and,  amongst 
otlier  regulations,  that  there  should  be  "  no  excessive  correction;"  which  latter 
proviso,  at  any  rate,  was  likely  to  make  the  new  injunctions  popular  with  the 
ooUege  boys. 

The  young  King  Edward,  during  his  short  reign,  paid  Winchester  a  visit,  on 
which  occasion  the  scholars  of  the  college  presented  him  with  no  less  than 
forty-two  copies  of  Latin  verses.  Thomas  Hyde,  the  head-master  at  the  time^ 
was  ''a  person  of  great  gravity  and  severity,  and  a  lover  of  virtuous  men,"  says 
John  Pitts,  himself  an  eminent  Wykehamist;  "very  stiff  and  perverse,"  Strypo 
calls  him — testimonies  which  are  not  quite  so  contradictoiy  as  they  seem,  when 
the  bias  of  the  witnesses  is  taken  into  account  On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth, 
not  being  inclined  to  adopt  the  reformed  feith,  he  retired  to  DouaL  The  feel- 
ings of  Wykeham's  society,  as  of  all  collegiate  bodies  founded  under  the  old 
discipline,  were  naturally  hostile  to  the  Church  reformers,  and  there  was  little 
inclination  on  the  part  of  the  latter  to  deal  in  tlie  least  tenderly  with  what 
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muij  of  them  looked  upon  as  nests  of  monkery.  The  yerj  name  of  the  "(M* 
lege  of  8t  Mary  "  was  odious  to  their  ears.  In  the  year  following  King  Bd> 
ward's  yidt,  Queen  Mary  was  married  in  the  cathedral  to  Philip  of  ^Mun,  and 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  attended  service  in  the  college  chapel;  bat  omlj 
twenty-flve  of  the  schoUrs  were  able  to  produce  congratulatory  verses  om.  the 
occasion. 

Queen  Elizabeth  paid  a  visit  to  the  college  in  1670.  Her  seholariy  tMtei 
were  wellknown,  and  the  Wykehamists,  of  course,  improved  the  occasion. 
Qeorge  Coryatt  and  William  Rainolds,  fellows  of  New  College,  met  her  at  tiie 
gates  with  an  oration ;  and  she  had  to  listen  to  no  less  than  forty  oompliraentazy 
eflUsions,  in  Latin  and  Greek  verse,  by  the  scholars.  There  is  a  copy  of  them 
all  to  be  seen  amongst  Ashmolo's  manuscripts  at  Oxford ;  all  are  in  the  prevap 
lent  vein  of  flattery,  and  few  have  any  merit  besides  brevity.  But,  if  the  trad>> 
tionary  story  be  true,  there  was  one  young  scholar  whose  wit  and  readiness 
deserved  a  purse  of  gold  better  than  Master  Goryatt's  oration.  Her  Majesty 
pleasantly  asked  him  whether  he  had  ever  made  acquaintance  with  that  oel»> 
brated  rod  whose  fame  had  reached  even  her  royal  ears.  Both  the  questkNi 
and  the  questioner  would  have  embarrassed  most  school-boys ;  but  be  replied 
by  an  admirable  quotation  from  Yirgil — a  &miliar  line,  which  the  Queen  was 
like  enough  to  have  understood : — 

Infandum,  Regina,  jubes  renovare  dolorem.* 

It  is  very  ungprateful  of  the  Wykehamists  not  to  have  preserved  his  name.  It 
was  possibly  the  same  youthful  genius,  or  at  least  a  very  worthy  successor,  who 
depicted  upon  the  wail  of  "sixth  cliamber" — where  it  may  still  be  traced — a 
representation  of  that  same  renowned  implement  of  discipline,  with  the  grimly 
facetious  motto  underneath — ^^Animum  piciura  pascU  inanV^  The  Winton  rod, 
in  fact,  deserves  a  more  special  notice  than  might  be  thought  appropriate  in  the 
case  of  the  ordinary  birch,  whose  modest  worth  (though  undeniable)  is  usually 
held  to  be  best  veiled  in  obscurity,  especially  since  Mr.  Tupper's  proverbs  have 
superseded  Solomon's.  It  is  not  a  birch  at  all ;  it  is  four,  slender  apple-twigs 
set  into  a  wooden  handle;  immemorial  custom  rules  that  theTtwigs  should  be 
provided  by  two  juniors,  who  hold  the  responsible  oflBce  of  rod-maker,  under  the 
orders  of  the  prefect  of  hall.  It  is  by  no  means  a  severe-looking  implement; 
but  possibly  it  must  be  felt  to  be  fully  appreciated.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that 
it  is  applied  in  the  ordinary  fashion ;  six  cuts  forming  what  is  technically  called 
a  "  bibling  "^-on  which  occasion  the  Bible  clerk  (prefect  of  school)  introduces 
the  victim ;  and  four  being  the  sum  of  a  less  terrible  operation  called  a  "  scrub- 
bing." The  invention  of  this  very  peculiar  instrument  is  ascribed  to  Dr.  John 
Baker,  who  was  thirty-three  years  warden,  (1454-87,)  but  of  whose  acts  and 
deeds  little  more  is  on  record  than  the  Latin  distich  in  which  this  contribution 
to  college  discipline  is  immortalized : — 

Si  laus  est,  inventa  quidem  Custode  Bakero 
Ex  quadripartito  vimine  flagra  ferunt 

If  we  wish  to  know  something  of  the  internal  economy  and  general  working 
of  the  college  at  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  visit,  it  so  happens  that  there  ex- 

•  Virg.iEn.  ii.3:— 

**  Great  Queen,  what  you  command  me  to  relate 
Renews  the  tad  remembrance  of  our  fate."— DaTDiK. 


<' 
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i«ts  a  record  of  it,  drawn  up  by  the  very  best  authority,  and  wliich  enters  pretty 
Ailly  into  detail  The  head-master  at  that  time  was  one  Christopher  Johnson-^ 
a  mau  of  very  elegant  scholarship,  of  varied  accpmplishmenta,  who  wrote  a  life 
of  the  founder,  and  a  long  poem  in  hexameters  describing  the  arrangement  of 
the  several  chambers,  the  hours  of  work  and  recreation,  and  the  peculiar  cus- 
toms of  the  college  as  they  then  existed. 

The  scholars  at  this  time  were  expected  to  rise  at  the  sound  of  "  first  peal  '* 
at  five  o'clock,  and  were  recommended  to  say  privately  a  short  Latin  selection 
from  the  Psalms  as  soon  as  they  were  dressed.  They  then  swept  out  their 
chambers  and  made  their  beds,  (consisting  in  those  days  of  nothing  better  than 
bundles  of  straw*  with  a  coverlet,)  and  "second  peal/'  at  half-past  five,  sum- 
moned them  to  chapel  But  these  early  hours  appear  to  have  been  as  distaste- 
ful to  some  of  the  young  Wykehamists  of  that  day  as  they  are  to  modern  school- 
boys ;  for  in  a  copy  of  verses,  either  of  Hi.  Johnson's  composition  or  correction, 
Melpomene  is  represented  as  going  round  the  scholars'  beds  in  the  morning,  and 
finding  some  of  them  snoring  at  unlawful  hours,  to  that  indefatigable  virgin*8 
extreme  disgust  At  six  they  went  into  school,  and  came  out  at  nine  to  a 
breakfast  of  bread  and  beer,  for  which  they  must  by  that  time  have  bad  a  pretty 
vigorous  appetite.  At  eleven  they  went  into  school  again,  and  at  twelve  came 
dinner.  Under  the  superintendence  of  the  prmfechu  oQOy  (prefbct  of  tub,)  poff^ 
tions  of  beef,  called  dispars,^  wore  served  out  to  the  boys  in  messes  of  four, 
with  a  sufficiency  of  bread,  and  beer  in  large  black  jacks;  the  Bible  clerk  mean- 
while reading  aloud  a  chapter  from  the  Old  Testament  The  choristers  waited 
at  table.  An  antiphonal  grace  and  paalm  were  sung,  afVer  which  the  choristera 
and  college  servants  took  their  dinner.  Between  the  two  doors  inside  the  hall 
stood,  as  it  stands  now,  the  oUa  or  tub — a  strong  diest  bound  with  iron  hoope-— 
into  which  all  the  fragments  of  the  meal  were  put,  and  afterwards  distributed 
amongst  the  poor.  Until  the  last  few  years  the  "  prefect  of  tub  "  (whose  duty 
it  was  to  examine  the  quality  of  the  meat  sent  in  by  the  college  butcher,  aad 
after  dinner,  to  see  to  the  proper  collection  and  distributk>n  of  the  remains)  re- 
tained his  title,  though  the  office  had  become  almost  nominal  School  opened 
again  at  two  o'clock ;  at  half-past  three  came  an  interval  called  *'  bever-time^** 
when  the  boys  had  again  bread  and  beer  allowed  them.  At  five  the  school  was 
dismissed,  and  the  whole  resident  society — warden,  fellows,  masters,  and  schol- 
ars— went  in  procession  round  the  cloisters  and  the  whole  interior  circuit  of  the 
college,  which  was  called  going  circum.  Thus  they  passed  into  the  hall,  where 
a  supper  of  mutton  was  served— one  dispar  to  every  three  boys.  Even-song  in 
chapel  was  at  eight,  after  which,  in  those  primitive  days,  the  young  Wykeham- 
ists thought  it  full  time  to  go  to  bed. 

The  school-room  was  still  "seventh  chamber" — Magna  iHa  domus^  as  the 
founder's  directions  call  it — ^though,  as  some  of  the  commoners  must  have  been 
taught  together  witli  the  scholars,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  so  many 
could  have  found  room  there  without  gpreat  confUsion.  Johnson  remarks,  in- 
deed, that  they  had  no  fire  in  this  room,  for  that  the  warm  sunbeams  and  the 
warm  breaths  %  were  quite  sufficient;  and  certainly,  if  any  thing  like  a  hundred 

*  Henoe,  in  eoUege,  to  thh  daj,  clean  ahMts  an  qioken  of  ai  eleos  8tr«». 

t  i.  e.,  portions,  {iUptrtio.) 

X  **  Nee  tehola  nostra  focum  eoai|Jeotitar,  attaraen  omnos 

PhoBbeia  radits,  balituqne  caleteimoi  oris.** — Cbb.  JoHnaox. 
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boys  were  there  collected,  that  sort  of  natural  heating  apparatus  must  haye  been 
Tery  powerfuL  But  the  younger  commonerB,  probably,  seldom  came  into  school, 
and  in  summer-time  the  whole  of  the  scholars  usually  adjourned  for  lessona  into 
the  adjacent  cloisters;  a  delightful  arrangement,  from  which  the  latter  portion 
of  the  "  long  half"  is  still  called  "  cloister-time."  The  tiers  of  stone  seats,  which 
may  still  be  noticed  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the  windows,  were  the  places  in 
which  the  prefects  sat  when  the  boys  wore  arranged  in  their  respectiTe  books — 
the  term  still  used  at  Winchester  for  what  in  other  schools  would  be  called 
"  forms  "  or  "  classes."  There  was  then,  as  now,  four  books  only,  thongfa  the 
highest  was  and  is  numbered  as  the  *'  sixth."  Then  followed  the  fifth,  fourth, 
and  second-fourth.  The  work  of  the  sixth  book  comprised  Homer,  Hesiod, 
Yirgil,  Cicero,  Martial,  and  Robinson's  Rhetoric.  There  were  tweWe  ooUege 
prefects  "in  full  power,"  of  whom  one  was  of  "hall,"  one  of  "cloisters,"  one  of 
"school,"  (called  also  osiiariua,  whose  duties  seem  to  have  been,  in  &ct,  those 
of  a  porter  to  open  the  door  for  the  masters,)  two  of  "  chapel,"  and  one  of  "  tub  ;** 
there  were  also  six  of  lower  authority.  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  were  partial 
holidays,  on  which  the  boys  went  out  to  "  hills  "  twice ;  once  in  the  morning, 
returning  at  nine  to  breakfast,  and  again  in  the  afternoon,  coming  off  at  three. 
Friday  was  the  day  of  doom,  when  all  arrears  of  flogging  incurred  during  the 
week  were  punctually  cleared  off. 

The  upper  rooms  in  the  buildings  were  occupied  by  the  fellows,  three  in  each. 
Tlie  warden  had  his  private  lodging  "  above  the  inner  northern  gate,"  with 
some  rooms  east  and  west  of  it :  the  present  election  chamber  was  probably  his 
hall :  and  from  this  there  is  a  continuous  communication  by  doors  and  passages 
throughout  the  whole  upper  story,  which  would  enable  him  at  any  time  to  visit 
and  overlook  the  members  of  his  collegiate  body.  The  head-master  and  his 
subordinate  were  lodged  together,  and  the  three  chaplains  had  a  room  in  com- 
mon near  the  kitchen.  Of  the  chambers  below  the  scholars  occupied  six  and 
the  choristers  one ;  and  it  was  considerately  enjoined,  that  no  occupant  of  the 
rooms  above  was  to  throw  any  thing  down  upon  their  heads  to  the  detriment 
of  themselves  or  their  goods  and  chattels.  In  each  of  the  scholars'  rooms  were 
to  be  three  of  the  eighteen  prefects,  as  enjoined  by  the  founder's  statutes ;  boys 
^more  advanced  than  the  rest  in  years,  discretion,  and  learning,"  who  were  to 
exercise  a  supervision  over  their  fellows;  so  ancient  is  the  system,  which, 
adopted  by  Eton  from  Winchester,  has  long  become  a  recognized  feature  in  all 
our  public  schools — ^the  intrusting  more  or  less  of  the  discipline  to  an  aristocracy 
of  the  scholars  themselves,  whether  under  the  name  of  prefects,  monitors,  or 
prepostors.  One  part  of  their  duty  was  to  instruct  the  juniors ;  and  this  early 
employment  of  the  monitorial  system  must  have  been  a  very  necessary  part  of 
the  constitution  of  the  school,  if,  as  seems  likely,  the  head-master  had  only  one 
regular  assistant  It  is  still  continued  in  the  college  under  a  modified  form ; 
each  of  the  junior  boys  has  still  his  tutor  amongst  the  prefects,  the  ten  seniora 
having  six  or  seven  pupils  each  allotted  to  them,  whom  they  are  expected  to 
assist  in  school  difficulties  generally,  and  especially  in  preparation  for  \'  standing- 
up  "  time,  as  the  junior  examinations  at  the  end  of  the  summer  half  are  called. 
In  earlier  times  it  would  appear  that  this  kind  of  deputy  teaching  was  extended 
to  the  younger  commoners  as  well,  and  led  to  some  degree  of  abuse  and  neglect. 
In  1G55,  during  the  head-mustemhip  of  Dr.  Burte,  a  little  boy  of  six  years  old 
was  placed  at  Winchester  as  a  "commoner  in  college,"  with  other  young  boy^ 
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under  the  care  of  one  of  the  fellows  named  May.  These  appear  to  have  had  no 
kind  of  teaching  except  fh>m  the  college  prefects  in  turn,  who  attended  at  cer- 
tain hours,  and  made  a  periodical  report  to  the  master  as  to  how  their  little  pu- 
pils conducted  themselves,  and  what  progress  thej  were  making  in  their  studies. 
At  eight  jears  old  this  boy  was  admitted  into  college.  Probablj  manj  bqya 
were  thus  sent  as  commoners  at  a  yeiy  early  age,  with  a  view  to  their  subse- 
quent election  on  the  foundation ;  for,  in  1660,  one  Thomas  Middleton  petitions 
King  Charles,  on  his  restoration,  to  g^rant  his  royal  letters  to  the  Winchester 
electors  in  favor  of  his  son*s  admittance,  "  as  a  child  in  Winchester  College^ 
where  he  has  now  spent  three  years  as  fellow-commoner.'*  Of  these  fellow* 
commoners,  or  "commoners  "  as  they  are  now  termed,  who  have  come  to  form 
a  supplementary  body  of  scholars  doubling  in  number  the  college  boys  them* 
selves,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  some  account. 

Provision  had  been  made  in  the  original  statutes  for  the  reception  and  in- 
struction of  independent  students  to  the  number  of  ten,  sons  of  noblemen  or  of 
*'  special  friends  "  of  the  college,  who,  though  not  claiming  the  other  advantages 
of  the  foundation,  might  yet  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  its  soimd  teaching; 
with  a  proviso  that  these  should  not  be  in  any  way  burdensome  to  the  revenues. 
Some  of  these  earlier  *'  commoners  "  were  lodged  within  the  walls,  and  some  in 
a  separate  establishment,  the  old  College  of  St  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  standixig 
in  St  Stephen's  Mead.  This  building,  after  serving  for  some  years  as  a  kind 
of  hostel  to  Wykeham's  college,  was  surrendered  by  the  last  of  its  provosts 
in  1544,  and  pulled  down.  The  present  boundary  wall  at  the  bottom  of 
"Meads"  was  built  partly  out  of  the  materials;  and  corbel-heads  and  carved 
stones  have  been  worked  in  here  and  there,  standing  out  from  the  rest  of  the 
stone-work  in  a  fashion  somewhat  puzzling  to  a  curious  stranger. 

On  the  suppression  of  St  Elizabeth's,  and  probably  also  before,  some  of  thess 
oommoners  were  lodged  with  the  warden,  some  in  other  parts  of  the  ooUege^ 
probably  under  the  immediate  charge  of  one  of  the  feUowa,  and  some  in  houses 
in  the  city.  Those  who  lodged  with  the  warden  were  usually  of  higher  rank; 
and  during  some  years,  in  the  rolls  whidi  have  been  preserved,  there  is  a  dis- 
tinction between  ordinary  commensaks  or  commoners,  and  generosi  commensaXetf 
such  as  is  still  admitted  between  oonmionen  and  gentleman-commoners  at  Ox- 
ford. In  the  roll  of  1688  the  warden's  boarders  appear  as  "  Nob :  Com :"  Lord 
Guildford,  Hon.  Nathanael  Fiennes,  Lord  Ashley,  Sir  Thos.  Putt,  and  Sir  Thos^ 
Wroth.  But  this  distinction  soon  disappears,  though  some  of  the  commoneni 
still  continue  to  be  lodged  within  the  walls.  The  last  entry  of  a  "otrniDMSMMi 
in  collegia "  occurs  in  the  roll  for  1*747,  during  Dr.  Burton's  head-mastership. 
In  his  time  the  college  rose  rapidly  as  a  place  of  education  fbr  many  of  the 
young  nobility,  and  the  accommodations  were  found  insufficient.  He  built 
what  is  now  remembered  by  the  Wykehamists  of  the  past  generation  as  *^  Old 
Commoners,"  a  very  much  more  picturesque-looking  building,  though  probably 
not  so  convenient  as  the  present,  containing  hall,  dormitories,  tutors'  roomi^ 
and  prefects'  studies.  The  number  of  oommoners  gfradually  increased,  though 
with  some  fluctuations,  until  in  1820  they  reached  135.  "Old  Commoners" 
was  pulled  down  in  1839-41  to  make  way  for  the  present  buQding,  which  was 
the  result  of  a  general  Wykehamist  subscription;  and  of  which,  architecturally 
and  sssthetically,  the  less  that  is  said  the  better,  as  also  of  certain  other  modem 
improvements  which  successive  wardens  have  made  in  the  college  buUdiiigi 
themselves 
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nke  commonen  are,  in  point  of  fact,  little  more  than  the  priTate  boarden  al 
tiie  head-master,  attending  the  regular  leasons  of  the  school  Sn  company  with 
the  boys  on  the  foundation,  and  amalgamated  with  them  so  flu*  as  school  dassl" 
floatkm  and  school  woifc  are  concerned.  At  other  times  thej  are  neeenarflj 
a  good  deal  separated,  partly  by  locality,  and  partly  also  by  a  distinct  etprU  de 
mrpa.  From  the  time  that  they  began  to  rival  the  college  boys  in  numbers,  a 
certain  amount  of  jealousy  has  always  existed  between  the  two  bodies,  though 
both  proud  of  their  common  designation  as  Wykehamists.  There  is,  of  course, 
tome  little  assumption  of  superiority  in  rank  on  the  part  of  the  commonen^  who 
look  upon  "College**  as  in  some  sort  an  eleemosynaiy  foundation.  The  college 
boys  still  wear  the  gown  of  black  doth,  with  a  full  sleere  looped  up  at  the  d* 
bow,  and  a  sort  of  cassock  waistcoat;  but  the  square  academic  cap  so  much 
affected  by  proyincial  "colleges"  has  been  discontinued.  This  costume,  in 
older  times,  was  worn  by  the  commoners  as  well — at  all  events,  by  those  who 
were  lodged  within  the  college  walls ;  and  the  nohiles  amongst  Dr.  Burton*s  old 
pupils  appear  to  have  consulted  their  own  fancy  as  to  the  color;  some  of  them, 
as  represented  in  the  series  of  half-length  portraits  which  he  left  as  a  legacy  to 
bis  successors,  appearing  in  blue  and  others  in  red  silk  gowns.  At  present  the 
eommoners  wear  no  gown  at  alL  They  have  also  somewhat  more  liberty  with 
tmpwi  to  bounds,  have  their  own  separate  ground  for  fbotball,  and  in  some  other 
iwpects  are  not  closely  associated  with  the  college  out  of  school  hours.  These 
things  necessarily  prevent,  in  some  degree,  that  thorough  amalgamation  intd 
one  body  which  is  so  desirable  in  members  of  the  same  school ;  but  the  line  of 
distinction  is  gradually  wearing  out,  and  the  recent  changes,  which  have  made 
Meotion  into  college  entirely  a  matter  of  competitive  scholarship,  will  do  veiy 
much  to  dissipate  any  foolish  notions  of  the  foundationers*  position  being  the 
Inferior  one. 

The  election  of  boys  into  college,  however  it  might  have  been  managed  in 
ITykeham's  own  da3r8,  had,  from  time  immemorial  until  the  late  reforms,  been 
a  mere  matter  of  patronage  on  the  part  of  the  electors.  These  were,  according 
to  the  statutes,  the  warden  and  two  of  the  fellows  of  New  College,  Oxford,  and 
the  warden,  sub-warden,  and  head-master  of  St  Mary's,  Winchester.  They 
were  charged  to  elect,  in  the  first  place,  those  of  the  founder's  kindred  who 
should  be  eligible;  and,  after  all  such  claims  should  have  been  satisfied,  they 
were  to  fill  the  vacancies  with  such  as  were  "poor  and  in  need  of  help,  of  good 
character  and  condition,  towardly  in  learning,  of  honest  conversation,  and  com- 
petently instructed  in  reading,  plain-song,  and  in  Danatus  " — the  Eton  Grammar 
of  Wykeham's  day. 

Much  stress  has  been  laid  in  past  days  upon  the  diversion  of  Wykeham's 
provision  for  "poor"  scholars  to  the  benefit  of  the  rich.  But  the  best  and  fiur> 
est  reading  of  any  man's  intentions  is  what  can  bo  gathered  from  his  own  prac- 
tice ;  and  the  next  best,  perhaps,  is  that  in  which  they  were  understood  and 
carried  out  by  his  immediate  successors.  Chichele  (the  Archbishop)  was  one 
of  Wykeham's  earliest  "poor"  scholars  on  St.  GUes'  Hill;  and  he  was  the  son 
of  a  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  certainly  not  poor  in  the  common  acceptation  of 
the  word.  William  of  Wajmeflete,  again,  was  nominated  into  the  college  diuing 
the  founder's  life ;  and  he  came  of  a  good  family  whatever  his  pecuniary  re- 
sources might  be.  Archbishop  Warham — "a  gentleman  of  an  ancient  house  in 
Hampshire  " — ^was  a  scholar  some  fifty  years  after.    But  it  is  plain  that  the  kind 
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of  education  which  Wykeham  contemplated  waa  anmutable  for  anj  bojs  except 
tboee  intended  for  liberal  callings,  and  to  audi  it  seema  always  to  baye  beea 
very  properly  confined. 

The  preference  assigned  to  "founder's  kin"  in  the  election  soon  brought  into 
the  field,  as  may  be  supposed,  young  Wykehams  and  Williamsea  from  all  quar* 
ters,  with  others  who  proved  more  or  less  satisfactorily  their  connection  with 
the  founder's  family ;  and  gradually  the  custom  obtained  of  electing  two  only 
of  these  favored  candidates  at  the  head  of  the  roll  for  admission,  and  filling  up 
the  remaining  vacancies  by  a  process  of  successive  nomination  by  each  of  the 
six  electors,  the  warden  of  New  College  liaving  the  first  turn,  until  the  number 
of  vacancies  was  supplied.  In  Warton's  time,  the  candidates  were  merely  re- 
quired "  to  repeat  a  few  lines  from  some  author  suited  to  their  age  and  capacity;" 
and  the  examination  under  the  system  which  has  just  passed  away  conUnued 
to  tiie  last  of  much  the  same  character*  The  successive  royal  patrons  of  Win- 
chester were  not  above  asking  occasionally,  on  behalf  of  some  of  their  depend- 
ents, for  a  "child's"  place  in  college,  or  a  fellowship  at  Oxford.  The  Stuart 
kings,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  state  papers  of  tliose  reigns,  were  very  much 
given  to  this  kind  of  patronage.  James  I,  on  the  strength  of  his  somewliat  pe- 
dantic reputation,  interferes  so  far  as  to  recommend  Richard  Fitzherbert  at 
schoolmaster ;  but  one  is  glad  to  find  that  he  was  never  appointed.  To  be  sure 
there  was  no  vacancy  at  the  time,  nor  for  years  afterwards;  but  possibly  the 
King  expected  the  college  to  make  one.  Charles  II,  in  one  of  these  royal  let- 
ters of  request,  lias  the  coolness  to  plead  the  loftiest  motives,  recommending  one 
Master  Matt  Preston  solely  as  "  being  wishful  to  supply  that  happy  nursery 
with  deserving  youths."  Secretary  Windobank  got  a  son  elected  there  by  royal 
favor;  and  one  of  the  boy's  letters  home  has  the  honor  of  accidental  presenr** 
tion  among  the  state  papers.  It  is  a  very  stifif  and  formal  little  production,  bo- 
coming  a  young  Secretary  of  State.  He  is  sorry  that  "  he  can  not  write  a  letter 
worthy  of  his  father's  perusal,"  but  "  sends  him  hearty  wishes  for  his  welfare," 
with  six  lines  of  Latin  verse.  The  verse  is  but  indifferent;  but  there  are  leii 
creditable  documents  amongst  the  Secretary's  correspondence.  Queen  Elizabetii 
herself  once  endeavors  to  get  a  Mr.  Cotton  elected  fellow,  with  an  immediate 
view  to  the  wardensbip  then  vacant;  but  the  house  tuccessfblly  stood  out 
against  so  very  palpable  a  job. 

In  the  year  15*79,  under  the  mastership  of  Thomas  Bilson,  (Bishop  of  Worcet* 
ter,)  there  was  something  like  an  insurrection  on  the  part  of  the  boys.  Thegr 
roust  have  had,  or  thought  they  had,  grave  causes  of  complaint,  for  they  carried 
their  petition  before  the  Queen,  and  two  of  the  fellows  bad  to  journey  to  ooort 
to  answer  it.  Some  of  them  ran  away,  and  it  cost  Mr.  Boolea  and  Mr.  Bodd 
some  hard  riding  (and  1  Os.  lOd.  horse-hire)  to  catch  them  and  bring  them  back. 
How  tlie  matter  was  settled  does  not  appear;  but  it  might  have  had  something 
to  do  with  Bilson's  resignation  in  that  year  or  the  following. 

A  school-bill  of  1 620,  for  a  son  of  Archbishop  Hutton,  gives  some  notion  of 
the  Winchester  of  the  Stuarts'  days.  Master  Hutton  cost  his  father  "for  his 
dyet  id  Mr.  Philips'"  (the  fellow  with  whom  he  lodged  as  commoner)  £1  lOgf 
fh)m  August  16th  to  September  31st,  when  he  seems  to  have  been  elected  into 
college.  His  "scob,  to  hold  his  books,"  cost  3s.  6d.  The  boys  went  once  to 
the  royal  hunt  in  the  New  Forest,  in  a  wagon,  (hired  fbr  4s.,)  under  charge  of 
one  "  Willes  "  and  two  other  college  senrants;  they  took  their  dmner  and  wint 
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with  them  into  tho  Forest,  and  had  ecBcubum  (mulled  wine  of  some  sort)  witk 
their  supper  when  thoj  came  home.  This  picnic  partj  cost  Master  Hutton  6d. 
extra.  But  his  studies  were  not  neglected ;  there  is  a  wholesome  item  in  the 
bmof4d.  '»/arMrcA«." 

The  civU  wars  came,  and  the  city  of  Winchester  was  held  alternately  for  the 
King  and  the  Commons.  Sir  William  Waller,  unable  to  reduce  the  castle, 
Tented  his  rage  upon  the  cathedral,  where  his  troopers  hewed  down  carved 
work  and  images  with  pious  ferocity.  The  coUege  would  have  suffered  equaUy, 
bat  that  it  chanced  to  have  a  fKend  amongst  the  rebel  authorities.  Nathanael 
Fiennes,  fellow  of  New  College  and  colonel  of  horse,  was  a  sour  Independent^ 
but  a  good  Wykehamist  He  occupied  his  school  quarters  with  his  men,  put- 
ting in  a  sort  of  fiiendly  execution,  and  thus  saved  it  from  wreck  and  pillage. 
The  college  authorities  did  not  grudge  the  £29  6s.  6d.  which  (as  appears  from 
their  accounts)  they  distributed  among  the  guard,  though  it  was  a  large  sum  in 
those  days.  Another  Wykehamist — Nicholas  Love,  son  of  a  former  warden- 
Is  said  also  to  have  had  a  share  in  protecting  the  college  from  outrage.  Crom- 
well afterwards  appeared  before  the  castle  in  person,  and  planted  his  guns  on  a 
bill  to  the  south-west,  near  St  Cross  Hospital,  still  bearing  the  name  of  "  Oil* 
Ter's  Battery.'*  Tlie  great  oak  doors  of  "  Non-licet "  gate,  standing  at  the  comer 
of  **  Meads,"  still  bear  marks  which  are  shown  as  the  tracer  of  the  rebel  grape- 
Bhot  How  the  college  carried  on  its  work  in  these  troubled  times,  and  whether 
any  temporary  suspension  took  place,  are  points  of  great  interest,  but  on  which 
no  information  seems  now  recoverable,  further  than  that  John  Potenger,  the 
head-master,  resigned  in  1G53,  in  disgust  at  certain  Puritanical  innovations; 
whilst  Warden  Harris  appears  to  have  held  on  through  all  changes,  political 
and  religious,  for  eiglit-and-twenty  of  tho  darkest  years  of  Kn;^laud's  history, 
dying  only  the  month  before  the  Protector,  in  1658.  One  of  his  eulogists  calls 
him,  for  his  eloquence,  the  **  modem  Chrysostom;"  but  one  would  think  he 
must  also  have  had  a  capacity  for  silence,  to  have  offended  none  of  tho  various 
powers  that  then  were. 

In  1687.  on  the  eve  of  another  great  revolution,  the  present  school-room  was 
finished  and  opened,  which  must  have  been  an  immense  relief  to  the  crowded 
numbers  of  college  and  commoners.  From  that  time  Seventh  Chamber  was  con- 
verted into  what  it  still  remains — the  principal  dormitory.  The  new  school  is 
lofty  and  spacious,  but  the  Jacobean  architecture  is  sadly  out  of  keeping  with 
Wykeham's  original  buildings.  It  cost  £2,600;  of  which  Dr.  John  Nicholaf^ 
then  warden,  contributed  no  loss  than  £1,477.  Ninety  feet  long  and  thirty-six 
in  breadth,  it  is  suflHciently  spacious  to  allow  all  the  "  books  "  to  be  assembled 
there  without  more  confusion  than  is  inseparable  from  the  system  of  teaching  so 
many  distinct  classes  in  a  single  room — an  arrangement  peculiar  to  Winchester 
alone  amongst  our  large  public  schools.  Three  tiers  of  fixed  seats  rise  against 
the  wainscoted  walls  on  the  east  and  west,  where  the  boys  are  arranged  when 
**up  to  books,"  the  chairs  of  the  different  masters  being  in  ttont  of  each.  The  mid- 
dle of  the  room  is  occupied  by  blocks  of  oak  benches,  with  gangways  between, 
upon  which  are  fixed  the  college  boys'  boxes  (called  in  the  peculiar  school 
tongue  8cob9 — "  box  "  spelt  backwards)  where  the  lessons  are  prepared ;  each 
icob  having  an  outer  lid,  which,  when  raised*  forms  a  kind  of  screen,  while  the 
inner  lid  serves  as  a  desk ;  the  books  and  writing  materials  being  kept  below. 
Against  the  west  wall  is  fixed  a  large  wooden  tablet,  on  which  is  painted  the 
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irell-known  Wykehamist  device— a  mitre  and  a  crosier  at  the  top — as  the  prif.es 
of  diligence,  (it  must  be  remembered  that  all  Wyke)iam*8  scholars  were  originally 
intended  for  the  Church,  und  all  above  the  ago  of  sixteen  were  to  receive  the 
first  tonsure ;)  next,  a  sword  and  an  inkhom,  pointing  to  civil  and  military 
service  for  less  hopeful  students ;  and  the  quadripartite  rod  below,  as  the  last 
alternative.  Under  each  emblem  succe8.sively  stand,  in  bold  capitals,  the 
warning  words,  "AuT  disce — Aur  discede — Maxbt  soks  tertia,  c^di."  Un- 
derneath is  the  place  of  execution,  where  delinquents  are  "  bibled ;"  and  near  it 
is  a  socket  for  a  candle-sconce,  known  as  the  "  nail,"  under  which  any  boy  who 
has  been  detected  in  any  disgraceful  fiiult — lying,  Ac. — is  placed  as  in  a  sort  of 
pillory  to  wait  bis  punishment ;  a  piece  of  ancient  discipline  for  which  happily 
there  is  seldom  occasion.  On  the  opposite  wall  is  a  similar  tablet,  containing  a 
code  of  school  regulations  in  Latin.  This  school-room  is  almost  the  only  addi- 
tion to  Wykoham's  original  plan,  with  the  exception  of  the  present  warden's 
house,  built  by  Warden  Harmar  in  1579  on  the  site  of  some  old  storehouses 
and  other  offices,  and  ref routed  in  1832  in  very  questionable  style. 

The  Revolution  of  1688  brought  into  prominence  the  names  of  at  least  two 
Wykehamists,  whose  stead&stness  to  the  allegiance  they  had  sworn,  ''  though 
to  their  own  hindrance,"  has  won  them  praise  from  all  honest  men  of  both  pai^ 
tiea  Two  of  the  nonjuring  bishops,  Ken  and  Turner,  had  been  schoolmates  in 
the  college  before  they  were  fellow-prisoners  in  the  Tower  (with  a  third  Win- 
chester Kholar  of  almost  a  generation  earlier — ^Lloyd  of  St  Asaph)  and  fellow- 
sufferers  in  their  deprivation  under  William.  The  youngest  Wykeluunist  will 
point  out  with  a  reverent  pride  the  letters  Tho:  Ksk  carved  on  one  of  the  pil- 
lars in  cloisters ;  and  underneath  R.  T.,  with  the  date  1656  above,  which  tra- 
dition says  connects  Tumor's  name  with  that  of  his  school-fellow.  No  profane 
knife  has  encroached  upon  the  sacred  characters ;  and  though  Ken  lies  buried 
far  from  the  scenes  which  he  loved  with  an  enduring  affection,  those  few  rude 
letters  are  memorial  enough ;  and  no  saint  who  was  ever  canonized  better  de- 
served the  title  than  he  who  wrote  his  "Kanual  of  Prayers  for  the  Winchester 
Scholars." 

The  head-masters  who  followed  were  Drs.  Harris,  Cheyney,  and  Burton. 
The  latter,  as  has  been  said,  gave  to  "  commoners  "  a  permanent  establishment^ 
owing  to  which  their  numbers  increased,  and  the  school  bade  fair  at  one  time 
to  rival  Eton  in  aristocratic  pupils,  especially  (tom  the  young  Scottish  nobihty. 
To  him  succeeded  Dr.  Joseph  Warton,  the  best  known  of  all  who  have  borne 
rule  at  Winchester,  though  by  no  means  the  most  able  or  successf\il  of  head- 
masters. He  was  a  man  of  elegant  tastes  and  accomplishments,  of  amiable 
character,  dignified,  and  courteous  manners;  but  he  was  an  inefficient  discipli- 
narian, and  an  inaccurate  scholar.  He  is  said  to  have  been  deficient  in  moral 
courage;  which  could  hardly  have  been  true  if  what  is  told  of  his  coUision  with 
Dr.  Johnson  be  correct  Warton  had  ventured  on  some  occasion  to  express  an 
opinion  differing  fh>m  that  of  the  conversational  autocrat  *'  Sir,"  said  Johnson, 
*'I  am  not  accustomed  to  be  contradicted."  '*  Better  for  you,  sir,  if  you  were; 
our  respect  for  yon  oould  not  be  increased,  bat  our  love  might"  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  the  love  between  the  two  doctors  was  never  very  cordial 
afterwards.  It  might  have  been  supposed  that  a  man  who  oould  so  rebuke 
Johnson  oould  at  least  govern  school-boys.  Probably  it  was  his  defective  schol- 
arship^  which  boys  are  shaip  at  detecting  In  a  master,  which  first  weakened  his 
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authority.  When  the  boys  came  to  a  stiff  Greek  chorus,  be  always  complaiiAd 
of  a  noise  in  school ;  and  while  he  tv*bs  shouting  to  tlie  prefect  to  maintain  si- 
lence, the  passage  was  allowed  to  be  shuffled  over  in  any  way  that  might  re- 
lieve him  from  criticism.  For  the  same  reason  he  was  fond  of  requiring  {mm 
the  boys  written  translations,  in  which  difficulties  could  be  loosely  paraphrased, 
and  which  he  could  at  least  examine  and  correct  at  his  leisure ;  and  be  ia  said 
to  have  liberally  rewarded  instead  of  rebuking,  as  he  should  hare  done,  a  boy, 
who,  when  called  up  to  construe  a  passage  in  Horace,  shut  his  book  and  recited 
Pope's  "  Imitation.'*  His  weak  though  popular  administovtion  paved  the  wi^ 
fi:>r  the  most  formidable  rebellion  on  record  in  any  public  school,  ahhougb  the 
then  warden,  Dr.  Huntingford,  was  the  immediate  object  of  the  outbreak.  It 
took  place  on  the  3d  of  April,  1793.  Strict  orders  had  been  issued  by  the  wai^ 
den  that  the  boys  should  not  attend  the  parade  of  the  Bucks  Militia ;  that  in  the 
•vent  of  disobedience  on  the  part  of  any  individual  boy,  he  should  be  individu- 
ally punished;  but  that  if  any  numbers  were  seen  there,  the  whole  school 
should  have  their  "  leave^ut  stopped  for  the  foUowing  Easter  Sunday,  when 
many  had  invitations  to  dine  with  friends.  One  boy  only — a  prefect — was  de- 
tected and  reported  by  Mr.  Qoddard,  the  second  master.  The  warden  not  only 
severely  punished  the  individual,  but  stopped  the  leave  of  the  whole  schod,  ac- 
companying this  with  a  quotation  more  irritating  than  appropriate,  **Quidqvid 
ielirarU  reges  plectuntur  Ai^ivi."  The  boys  resented  this  as  a  breach  of  faith; 
•nd  alter  holding  a  meeting,  in  which  they  bound  themselves  by  an  oath  (in 
which,  however,  the  younger  boys  were  not  allowed  to  join)  to  stand  by  each 
other  in  their  resistance  to  the  last,  they  drew  up  a  series  of  resolutions,  of 
which  they  proceeded  to  put  the  first  into  execution  at  once.  A  Latin  note 
was  sent  to  the  warden  submitting  to  the  present  punishment,  but  expressing  a 
hope  that  in  future  he  would  not  punish  aU  for  the  feult  of  one.  To  this  note 
Dr.  Huntingford  returned  no  answer.  After  three  days  a  second  note  was  Ibr- 
warded  to  him,  very  respectfully  worded,  but  requesting  a  reply.  It  was  re- 
turned with  an  indorsement  charging  the  writers  with  "consummate  arrogance** 
and  forgctfulncss  of  their  position  and  their  duties.  Then  the  storm  broke  out 
Tlie  keys  of  the  college  gate  were  seised.  Warning  was  sent  both  to  the  head 
and  second  masters  not  to  make  their  appearance  in  school  The  warning  to 
Dr.  Warton  was  accompanied  by  professions  of  esteem ;  he  was  weak  enough  to 
oomply,  and  kept  away.  Groddard  (though  aware  of  his  unpopularity  as  the 
delator  of  the  actual  culprit)  had  a  bettor  appreciation  of  his  duty.  He  was  re- 
ceived, on  entering  the  school,  with  groans  and  hisses,  and  with  a  shower  of 
marbles  from  the  younger  boys — an  act  censured  by  the  prefectsi  A  summons 
issued  by  the  warden  and  masters  to  the  eighteen  prefects  to  appear  befbre 
them  met  with  no  attention ;  the  communication  between  the  warden*s  lodgings 
and  the  rest  of  the  college  was  blocked  up,  and  the  college  gates  guarded  night 
and  day  by  patrols  of  the  schoUrs.  The  cry  of  "Liberty  and  Equality**  was 
raised,  (so  contagious  were  French  revolutionary  principles,)  the  "red  cap  "  was 
assumed  by  all  the  boys  who  could  procure  or  contrive  one,  the  bakers*  and 
batchers*  shops  ransacked  fur  provisions,  and  bludgeons  and  swords  provided  in 
preparation  for  a  siege.  The  warden,  having  gone  out  of  his  own  house  eariy 
next  morning  to  convene  a  meeting  of  the  fallows  at  Dr.  Warton's  house,  (in 
commoners,)  was  not  allowed  readmission ;  and  by  confinhsg  one  of  the  fbllows 
within  the  college  walls,  the  rebels  effectually  prevented  a  quormm  of  fbtir  being 
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ftrmed,  which  is  required  for  any  official  act  of  thetr  body.  A  message  was  then 
sent  from  the  warden  to  the  effect  that  all  the  boys  might  go  home ;  but  in  that 
oaae  they  were  well  aware  that  expulsion  of  the  ringleaders  would  follow.  The 
warden  then  applied  to  Uie  magistrates  (who  happened  to  be  then  assembled  to 
present  an  address  to  the  king)  to  put  him  in  possession  of  his  house,  from  whidi 
he  was  still  excluded  by  the  insurgents,  by  the  aid  of  the  dyil  power.  The  outer 
gates  of  the  college  had  by  this  time  been  barricaded,  the  quadrangle  unpaged, 
and  the  stones  carried  up  to  the  top  of  the  tower  above,  part  of  the  parapet  of 
which  thoy  also  loosened  to  supply  them  with  missiles  to  resist  attack  from 
without  When  summoned  to  surrender  by  the  sheriff  in  peraon,  their  reply 
was  a  threat  to  bum  the  college  if  any  attempt  was  made  to  foroe  an  entianoflL 
Sir  Thomas  lliller,  Mr.  Brereton,  and  Canon  Poulter,  severally  did  their  best  to 
negotiate ;  but  there  was  such  excitement  in  the  town  generally,  and  so  much 
ieor  of  the  "  roughs  "  taking  part  with  the  boys,  that  three  oompaniea  of  militia 
were  drawn  up  under  arms  in  College  street  At  last,  Dr.  Warton,  with  one 
or  two  of  the  above-named  gentlemen,  were  admitted  within  the  gates ;  and  oa 
their  representations,  the  boys  agreed  to  submit  the  whole  question  to  the  ai^ 
bitration  of  the  magistrates^  The  matter  ended  for  the  time  in  an  entire  en- 
nesty,  or  even  more;  the  warden  conceding  the  original  point  of  dispute,  by  an 
engagement  not  in  future  to  punish  the  community  for  the  sake  of  an  individual. 
But  these  terms — plainly  far  more  iavoraUe  than  ever  should  have  been  offered 
—appear  not  to  have  been  stric^y  kept  on  either  side.  The  authority  wluok 
foiled  to  assert  itself  against  open  violence  sought  to  take  advantage  of  quieter 
times,  and  the  result  was  a  most  unhappy  ona  More  than  one  parent  at  once 
received  a  private  request  to  take  his  son  away  fSnm  the  college,  at  least  for  a 
time ;  and  a  few  days  after  one  of  the  prefects  was  required  by  his  fother — ^it 
was  supposed  at  the  warden's  instance— either  to  beg  pardon  of  the  latter,  or 
resign  his  schokrship.  He  stoutly  chose  the  latter;  and  his  late  oompanknt 
(a  portion  of  whose  mutual  engagement  had  been  that  no  boy  should  take  ad* 
vantage  of  another's  loss  of  college  advantages  in  consequence  of  his  sfaaro  hi 
these  proceedings)  thought  themselves  bound  in  honor  to  suiq[)ort  him.  All  but 
one  who  had  signed  the  oath  sent  up  their  resignations  to  the  warden.  Nin^ 
teen  repented  the  next  morning,  and  asked  leave  in  another  note  to  withdraw 
theoi.  The  only  reply  was: — '^The  warden  and  fellows  can  not  return  any 
answer.'*  A  college  meeting  was  held,  and  twenty-six  boys  were  formally  er* 
polled,  and  others  desuied  to  leava  Possibly  no  other  course  was  now  left;  no 
government  is  so  bound  to  severities  as  a  wei^  one;  but  the  respect  whidi 
every  public  schoolman  must  feel  for  school  discipline  can  not  prevent  him  from 
feeing  some  sympathy  with  the  victims.  It  is  not  surprising  that  Dr.  Warton . 
resigned  his  head-mastership  at  the  close  of  the  half-year. 

One  of  Warton's  pupils  was  Sidney  Smith,  who,  with  his  jrounger  brotiier 
Courtonay,  entered  the  college  about  1*781.    If  his  evidence  as  to  the  internal] 
discipline  and  morals  were  entirely  to  be  trusted,  it  would  leave  on  reoord  a. 
very  black  picture  indeed  of  the  Winchester  of  his  day.    Even  in  his  old  age,, 
says  his  daughter  and  biographer,  he  "  used  to  shudder  at  the  recollection  '*  of  it^. 
and  speak  with  horror  of  the  wretchedness  of  the  years  he  spent  there.    **The 
whole  system,"  he  used  to  say,  "  was  one  of  abuse,  neglect,  and  vice.    Therer 
never  was  enough  provided  even  of  the  coarsest  food,  and  the  little  boys  were 
of  course  left  to  fare  as  they  could.*'    He  dedares  that  his  brother  Courtonityf. 
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who  ran  awa7  twice,  did  so  because  he  was  unable  to  bear  the  hardship.  Bat 
there  are  two  or  tliree  little  incidental  passages  in  the  biographj  which  make 
one  doubt  whether  the  witty  divine's  record  is  altogether  an  honest  one.  Ilas- 
ter  Coortenaj  Smith,  it  appears,  owed  a  little  biU  of  £30  in  the  town  the  kit 
time  he  ran  awaj,  so  that  one  of  his  hardships  might  have  been  the  difficultj 
of  pajring  it  And  when  we  hear  Sidney's  own  testimony  that  both  he  and  hii 
brothers  were,  before  they  went  to  Winchester,  "  the  most  intolerable  and  orer* 
bearing  set  of  boys  that  can  well  be  imagined,"  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  they 
would  not  find  a  public  school  exactly  a  bed  of  roses.  Sidney,  too,  must  have 
ei^oyed  himself  there  occasionally  after  his  own  fashion ;  for  Dr.  Warton  found 
him  one  day  exercising  that  rough-and-ready  mechanical  genius  which  produced 
the  celebrated  "patent  Tantalus"  of  his  after-days,  in  constructing  a  catapult 
fn  chambers  by  lamp-light ;  and  commended  him  highly  for  his  ingenuity,  little 
dreaming  that  it  was  intended  to  bring  down  a  neighbor's  turkey,  on  which  the 
boys  had  fixed  devouring  eyes  with  a  view  to  supper.  Both  brothers  held  their 
own  there  at  any  rate  in  point  of  ability;  for  the  boys,  it  is  said,  at  last  signed 
a  round-robin,  refVising  to  compete  for  the  college  prizes  if  the  Smiths  were  any 
longer  allowed  to  enter  the  list,  as  they  were  alwi^s  sure  to  win  them;  and 
Sidney  left  the  school  as  captain. 

On  the  other  hand,  William  Lisle  Bowles,  who  left  Winchester  just  at  the 
Smiths  were  entering,  speaks  with  delight  of  his  school-days,  and  has  no  mo^ 
bid  reminiscences  of  his  hardships  even  as  a  junior;  and  yet  Bowles'  poetic  and 
somewhat  delicate  temperament  was  at  least  as  little  fitted  for  the  roughness  of 
public-school  life  as  the  more  vigorous  nature  of  the  Canon  of  St.  Paurs.  But^ 
no  doubt,  a  Winchester  education  in  those  days  did  imply  a  considerable  amount 
of  this  rough  training.  Independently  of  very  early  hours  and  somewhat  ooans 
Ikre,  it  was  not  pleasant  to  have  to  wash  at  the  old  ''  Moab,"*  as  it  was  called— 
an  open  conduit  in  the  quadrangle,  where  it  was  necessary,  on  severe  winter 
mornings,  for  a  junior  to  melt  the  ice  on  the  stop-cock  with  a  lighted  fSigot  be- 
fore any  water  could  be  got  to  flow  at  all;  or  for  the  same  unfortunate  junior 
to  have  to  watch  out  in  the  cold  quadrangle,  before  early  lesson,  (without  a  hat^ 
for  in  that  sacred  inclosure  no  junior  is  allowed  to  wear  one,)  to  give  notice  of 
the  exact  moment  when  the  master  went  into  school,  that  the  seniors  might 
waste  none  of  their  more  precious  time,  but  make  their  rush  at  the  last  available 
moment 

William  Stanley  Goddard  succeeded  Dr.  Warton  certainly  under  very  difficult 
circumstances ;  but  an  abler  or  better  ruler  never  was  at  Winchester.  There 
was  no  rebellion  in  his  reign;  yet  his  old  pupils  know  that  he  governed  at  least 
as  much  by  appeals  to  their  better  feelings  as  by  fear  of  punishment  He  acted 
constantly  on  that  assumption  of  a  boy's  truthfulness  and  honor,  which  has  al- 
ways been  found  a  successful  principle  of  government  in  judicious  hands,  and 
which  has  been  somewhat  unfairly  claimed  as  an  entirely  modem  notion  so  &r 
as  public  education  is  concerned.  But  he  did  not  hold  his  office  very  long;  he 
resigned  in  1810,  comparatively  a  young  man,  living  thirty-seven  years  after- 

*  The  **  waah-pot"  Here  all  the  college  boys,  within  living  menaory,  had  to  wash  in  the  opto 
air,  except  that  there  was  originally  a  lort  of  pentbouw  over  it,  replaced  aflerwardt  by  a  wratelMd 
Ionic  portico,  of  which  a  print  appears  in  Ball's  **  Walks  in  Winchester,"  p.  154.  In  the  saiM 
Winton  tongue  the  shoe-cleaning  place  was  known  as  Edom,  Other  local  designations  are  chtsei- 
cal ;  there  is  an  JSreadia,  an  Upper  and  Lower  Dalmalia^  and  a  ditch  on  the  way  to  *  HiUs  ** 
called  Ttmf, 
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wards,  and  always  retiiining  the  strongest  attachment  to  the  college.  He 
ehowed  it  by  a  remarkable  act  of  munificence,  ten  years  before  his  death,  when 
he  invested  £25,000  of  his  private  property  in  order  to  provide  stipends  for  the 
under-masters  in  the  college,  on  condition  of  their  giving  up  their  claim  to  "  gra- 
tuities "  from  the  boys,  which  had  hitherto  formed  their  chief  remuneration. 
In  fact,  up  to  this  time  the  expenses  of  a  college  boy  at  Winchester  far  from 
being  gratuitous,  as  Wykeliam  had  intended,  amounted,  including  bills  and  ex- 
tras of  one  kind  and  another,  to  something  like  £80  per  annum.  Now,  it  does 
not  exceed  $17  or  £18.  The  **  Goddurd  "  scliolarfihip  for  proficiency  in  classics, 
the  blue  ribbon  of  Winchester,  was  founded  in  honor  of  this  liberal  benefactor 
in  1846,  the  yejir  before  his  death,  superseding  the  prize  which  had  for  some 
years  been  given  by  Sir  William  Heatlicote. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Gabell,  who  had  been  appointed  second  master  on  Dr.  God- 
dard's  promotion,  succeeded  him  again  in  the  head-mastership.  He  insisted 
strongly  upon  accurate  scholarship,  for  which  Winchester  has  never  lost  its  repu- 
tation. But  his  administration  was  marked  by  a  second  rebellion,  nearly  aa 
formidable  as  the  first,  of  which  it  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  copy.  The 
boys,  taking  ofl^ense  at  some  breach,  or  fancied  breach,  of  their  privileges,  wrote 
up  in  the  school  as  their  adopted  motto,  "Jfoxwia  debetur  pueris  revermtia  " — 
scarcely  a  less  inappropriate  quotation  of  Horace  than  Warden  Huntingford*s 
on  the  former  occasion.  Again  the  keys  of  the  college  were  seized,  the  court 
unpaved,  and  the  stones  carried  up  to  the  tower  as  ammunition  for  an  expected 
siege ;  but  this  time  the  senior  prefect  and  five  of  his  fellow-officers,  not  choos- 
ing to  risk  the  certain  loss  of  their  prospects  at  New  College,  refused  to  join  in 
the  insurrection.  Nevertheless,  matters  proceeded  so  far  that  the  Fusilier 
Guards,  then  quartered  in  the  barracks,  were  called  out  to  keep  the  peace  in 
College  street,  where  the  mob  had  assembled  in  formidable  numbers.  The  re- 
sult was,  of  course,  the  discomfiture  and  punishment  of  the  ringleaders ;  twelve 
college  boys,  most  of  them  prefects,  were  expelled,  many  others  deg^raded  from 
their  places  in  the  school,  and  forty  commoners  were  not  allowed  to  return  after 
the  vacation. 

It  had  become  almost  the  rule  at  Winchester  for  the  second  master  to  suo- 
ceed  to  the  head-mastership,  and  Dr.  Williams  was  so  appointed  in  1824.  His 
reign  was  quiet,  and  on  the  whole  successful.  There  was  indeed  a  trifling  dis- 
turbance amount  the  junior  commoners,  owing  to  an  alledged  abuse  of  the  priv- 
ilege of  fagging  by  the  prefects,  which  caused  some  excitement  at  the  time.  It 
was  the  rule  in  those  days,  both  in  college  and  in  commoners,  that  no  junior 
should  presume  to  get  his  own  breakfast  until  the  prefects  had  finished,  which 
usually  necessitated  a  very  hurried  aflfair  of  mere  bread-and-butter  and  cold 
milk  on  the  part  of  the  former.  In  commoners  they  had  to  sit  on  a  cross  bench 
in  hall  to  be  in  waiting  during  both  the  prefects'  breakfast  and  supper ;  and 
certainly  those  young  gentlemen  must  have  been  curious  in  the  matter  of  toast, 
for  each  of  them  (there  were  only  eight  at  that  time)  reguUrly  employed  two 
juniors  as  toasters.  It  is  difficult  at  this  date  to  discuss  the  important  rights 
of  the  junior  fiflh,  on  which  the  whole  question  hinged ;  but  they  claimed,  by 
custom,  exemption  from  the  duties  of  breakfast-waiters.  However,  as  boys 
came  to  school  better  scholars,  fourth-form  fags  grew  scarce  and  the  junior  fifth 
were  ordered,  as  the  phrase  was,  to  "go  on  hall."  One  champion  stood  upon 
his  rights  and  refused;  the  indignant  prefect  proposed  to  thrash  him  publicly; 
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the  juniors  rose  in  a  body  and  pinioned  the  prefects.  Fond  mamtnas  and  other 
Reclaimers  against  school  tyranny  will  regret  to  hear  that  this  spirited  resistance 
was  not  appreciated  by  Dr.  Williams ;  aller  a  patient  hearing  of  the  pleas  on 
both  sides,  he  supported  the  prefects'  authority,  (it  may  be  concluded  that  they 
had  not  really  exceeded  it,)  and  six  of  the  ringleaders  were  expelled.  One  of 
them  was  the  brother  of  a  baronet,  himself  a  Wykehamist.  Dr.  Williams  was 
much  pressed  to  reconsider  his  decision,  but  steadily  refused.  He  resigned  in 
1836,  and  was  subsequently  elected  Warden  of  New  College,  Oxford.  George 
Moberly,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Balliol  College,  (the  present  bead-master)  soc- 
oeeded  at  Winchester. 

2.      PRESENT  CONDITION. 

* 

Buildings^  Ac. 

It  has  been  already  said  that  the  orginal  plan  of  Wykeham*8  college  has  qd- 
dergone  little  alteration.  Almost  a  copy,  on  a  smaller  scale,  of  the  elder  sister 
in  Oxford,  it  is  still,  in  its  arrangements,  half  a  fortress.  The  visitor  who  enters 
the  massive  gateway  feels  that  he  has  stepped  back  at  once,  as  &r  as  all  sur- 
rounding objects  go,  into  the  fourteenth  century.  Even  the  college  boy  whom 
he  meets  with  his  hands  thrust  into  the  depths  of  modem  pockets  hardly  inter- 
feres with  the  illusion ;  his  gown,  at  least,  is  medieval.  You  pass  through  the 
•mall  outer  court,  which,  though  now  occupied  in  part  by  the  warden's  lodgings, 
contained  formerly  little  more  than  the  extensive  oflQces  Tequired  to  make  so 
large  a  society  independent, — through  the  middle  gate-tower  (whence  St  Maiy 
of  Winton  herself,  a  very  graceful  figure,  with  the  Angel  of  the  Salutation  and 
the  Founder  on  either  side,  looks  down  upon  you)  into  the  main  quadrangle  of 
the  college.  Turn  to  the  right  up  that  flight  of  stone  steps,  and  you  reach  the 
hall)  a  noble  room  near  sixty-three  feet  long,  with  a  dais  at  the  upper  end, 
which  supposes  the  presence  of  the  warden  and  his  fellows,  as  under  the  origi- 
nal system,  which  neither  Bancrofl's  nor  Laud's  injunctions  were  able  to  restora 
They  only  dine  there  now  on  special  festivals.  There  are  the  old  louvres  still  to 
be  seen  in  the  roofj  whence  the  smoke  used  to  escape  from  the  charcoal  fire  in  the 
middle.  If  you  regret,  for  a  passing  moment,  that  it  has  been  superseded  by  a 
stove,  and  that  the  smoke  now  finds  its  way  underground,  remember  that  for 
those  who  dine  there  such  modem  appliances  are  not  altogether  unsatisfactory. 
Look  in  at  the  ample  kitchen  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  as  you  return,  and  be  sure 
that  as  good  fare  comes  forth  from  its  ranges  now  as  when  they  cooked  "a  pair 
of  porpoises  "  there  (of  all  imaginable  delicacies)  to  feast  their  visitor  the  Bishop 
in  1410.  Taste  the  beer — the  college  still  brews  its  own — and  you  will  find  it 
excellent.  You  will  not  be  allowed  to  pass  without  being  called  upon  to  note 
the  picture  on  the  wall  by  the  kitchen  entrance,  which  you  know  well  enough 
already  from  wood-cuts  and  all  kinds  of  illustrations,  the  "  Trusty  Servant " — 
Probus  Famulus — in  his  blue-and-red  livery ;  that  strange  figure,  a  compound 
of  all  the  virtues  such  as  these  degenerate  days  have  never  seen.  He  has  the 
pig's  snout,  to  signify  that  he  cares  not  what  he  eats ;  a  padlock  on  his  lips,  for 
silence ;  ass'  ears,  for  patience ;  hind's  feet,  for  swif\ness ;  a  right  hand  open,  for 
honesty ;  a  lefl  hand  grasping  all  manner  of  implements,  to  show  that  he  can 
turn  his  hand  to  any  thing;  and  a  sword  and  shield,  to  fight  his  master's  battles. 
What  wages  would  such  a  treasure  expect  ?  But  in  modern  service  you  are  as 
like  to  moot  the  literal  monster  as  the  paragon  whom  he  symbolizea  The  ori- 
gin and  date  of  the  figure  are  pbscure*  and  (as  may  be  seen  fh)m  old  prints)  it 
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has  undor^no  alterations  in  the  d.-tailn,  in  the  proceRS  of  ropaintinj^  fh)m  time 
to  time;  but  it  is  not  peculiar  to  Winchester;  a  Rimilnr  fig^tire  was  not  uncom- 
monly painted  in  dining-halls  in  Franco  during^  the  sixteenth  century. 

Through  a  low  ambulatory,  under  a  portion  of  the  hall,  is  the  entrance  to 
Wykeham^s  beautiful  chapel,  with  its  vaulted  wooden  roof  of  Irish  oak  and  ex- 
quisite stained  windows.  Let  us  not  utter,  in  such  a  place,  an  anathema  a^inst 
Warden  Nicholas,  though  he  did  take  up  the  brasses  in  the  chancel,  and  cut 
awny  the  beautiful  stoue-work  of  the  stalls  and  reredos,  (of  which  ju^'t  enough 
remains  to  sliow  you  what  it  was,)  in  order  to  set  up  his  Ionic  wainscoting  of 
oak;  besides,  the  work  is  good  of  its  kind,  and  has  Imd  no  expense  spared  on 
it ;  he  was  only  acting  according  to  his  lights,  and  was  a  liberal  benefactor  of 
his  college  in  many  ways.  Nor  lot  our  enthusiasm  for  the  past  make  us  forget 
that  there  are  devotion  and  heroism  even  in  our  own  utilitarian  ago ;  do  not 
criticise  too  strictly  that  arcade  of  floriated  work  in  the  ante-eliapel,  or  ihiss  un- 
read that  touching  inscription  underneath,  the  tribute  of  Wykehamists  to  their 
thirteen  bretliren  whose  names  are  there  recorded  as  having  died  "  m  their 
harness"  in  the  Crimea: — 

Think  upon  them  thou  who  art  passing  by  to-day,  child  of  the  same  family, 
bought  by  the  same  Lord ;  keep  thy  foot  wlien  thou  goest  into  the  bouse  of 
God  ;  there  watch  thine  armor,  and  make  thyself  ready  by  prayer  to  fight  and 
die  tlie  faithful  soldier  and  servant  of  Christ  and  of  thy  country. 

"  Child,"  it  should  be  remarked,  is  the  kindly  term  used  by  Wykeham  for  his 
scholars,  and  long  retained  in  use  by  the  Wykehamists  of  early  days;  Ken  al- 
ways employs  it  in  his  "  Manual." 

The  new  stained  window  in  Warden  Thurbum^s  chantry  is  also  interesting, 
not  for  its  beauty,  but  as  the  tribute  of  g^titude  fh)m  scholars  and  commoners 
to  Cliarles  Wordsworth  (now  Bishop  of  St  Andrews)  on  his  resigning  office  as 
second  master.  Adjoining  the  chapel  are  the  cloisters,  surrounding  the  *'  garth  ** 
or  burying-ground,  in  the  middle  of  whk^  stands  the  beautiful  chantry  built  by 
John  Fromond,  priest,  steward  to  the  founder.  There  was  to  be  sung  a  mass 
forever  for  the  souls  of  himself  and  his  wife,  who  were  interred  within.  Sup- 
pressed, so  far  as  it  original  purpose  went,  at  the  Reformation,  it  has  been  sinoo 
used  a#the  college  library,  and  contains  some  curious  and  valuable  MSS.  Tlie 
small  room  above  was  probably  at  first  used  ss  a  scriptorium ;  it  had  been  con- 
Terted  into  a  granary  in  1570.  In  the  quiet  square  within,  and  under  the  pave- 
ment of  the  cloisters,  many  a  Wykehamist^  old  and  young,  sleeps  his  last  sleep. 
During  the  Ust  few  years  fever  has  been  exceptionally  fatal  in  the  place — as 
many  as  eleven  recent  tablets  may  be  counted  on  the  cloister  walla,  bearing  the 
names  of  young  scholars  thus  early  removed — in  many  cases  where  the  hope 
of  future  excellence  was  brightest  Yet  Winchester  has  never  been  reckoned 
unhealthy ;  Warton,  in  his  notk^  of  the  college,  speaks  of  there  having  beea 
'*  scarce  an  instance  of  death  there  once  in  twenty  years."  The  infirmary,  or 
"  Bcthesda,"  as  it  was  termed  by  its  builder,  Warden  Harris,  stands  in  a  piece 
of  ground  ac^joining  Meads,  and  thither  every  case  of  Ulnea  is  at  onoe  removed. 

Daily  BouHne — Prrfeda. 

Tears  have  worked  fewer  changes  at  Wlndiester  fbsn  at  any  other  of  our 
public  schools.  Until  the  last  few  years  it  maintained  some  curious  primitive 
arrangements  which  many  an  old  Wykehamist  will  regret  now  to  miss.    Hie 
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black  jacks  (still  to  be  seen  in  the  cellar  and  kitchen)  have  not  lonp^  disapncarBd 
firom  hall,  and  tea  has  quite  lately  taken  the  place  of  beer.  The  hour  of  rising 
(5  at  all  seasons)  had  never  altered  from  the  founder's  daj  until,  in  1708,  Sir 
John  Trelawny,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  in  his  capacity  of  visitor,  suggested  and 
obtained  from  the  college  authorities  the  modification,  that  from  Michaelmas  to 
Lady-day  it  sliould  be  6,  and  that  the  scholars  should  be  "  relieved  from  the 
servile  and  foul  office  of  making  their  own  beds,  and  keeping  their  chambers 
dean.'* 

There  are  still  the  original  number  of  eighteen  prefects  in  college.  The  first 
ten  are  "in  full  power,"  as  it  is  termed;  the  Latin  form  of  admission  to  their 
office  being — ^^Esto  protfectus  cum  plena  poiestaky  Besides  the  responsibility 
of  maintaining  discipline,  these  have  a  general  privilege  of  fagging  all  below 
them,  with  some  few  privileged  exceptions,  both  in  chambers  and  out  The 
five  seniors — not  invariably  appointed  from  their  standing  in  the  school,  bat 
**  with  reference  to  their  character  and  influence  for  good  "• — are  ^  officers." 
1.  Prefect  of  hall,  who  has  a  general  superintendence  over  the  school,  and  is  the 
recognized  organ  of  communication  between  boys  and  master;  2.  Prefect  of  li- 
brary ;  3,  of  school ;  4  and  5,  of  chapel.  These  ten  have  also  power  over  com- 
moners so  fiiT  as  discipline  is  concerned,  but  not  to  fag  them ;  that  being  tbe  right 
of  the  commoner  prefects  only,  of  whom  there  are  at  present  thirteen — the  num- 
ber being  always  proportioned  to  the  number  of  boys  in  commoners.  Tlie  re- 
maining eight  college  prefects  (called  in  Winchester  tongue  Bluchers)  have  a 
more  limited  authority,  confined  to  chambers  and  the  quadrangle ;  the  form  of 
making  these  is — ^'Pratficio  it  aociis  concameralihusy  At  least  two  prefects  are 
located  in  each  of  the  seven  chambers— one  firom  the  first  seven  in  rank,  and 
one  from  the  next  seven ;  the  juniors  are  also  divided  into  ranks  of  seven,  and 
out  of  each  rank  the  prefects,  according  to  their  seniority,  choose  one  each  to 
fill  up  the  numbers  in  their  own  chamber;  so  that  each  chamber  has,  to  a 
oertain  extent,  ties  and  associations  of  its  own. 

At  present  the  hour  for  chapel  is  6:45  in  summer,  and  7  in  winter,  (some- 
times, in  very  cold  weather,  7:30  by  special  license;)  *' first  peal"  always  ring- 
ing three-quarters  of  an  hour  beforehand,  when  the  junior  in  each  chamber  has 
to  get  up  at  once;  but  seldom  does  a  senior  turn  out  before  "second  peal,** 
which  leaves  him  some  fifteen  minutes  for  a  hurried  toilet.  The  chapel  service 
lasts  half  an  hour,  and  first  school  begins  at  7:30;  afler  which  comes  breakfiist 
served  in  hall.  Middle  school  is  from  9  to  12,  comprising  two  distinct  lessons, 
one  in  classics,  the  other  in  mathematics  or  modem  languages.  Third  school  is 
firom  3  o'clock  until  6 — also  for  two  lessons  as  before.  Tuesdays  and  Thurs- 
days are  half-holidays,  or,  as  the  Winchester  term  is,  "half-r07n^ie9,"f  when 
there  is  no  third  school;  but  an  hour  iu  summer  and  two  hours  in  winter, 
(from  4  till  6,)  called  "  books-chamber-time,"  is  expected  to  be  employed  in 
working  under  the  superintendence  of  the  "  Bible  clerk,"}  as  the  prefect  in 
daily  "  course  "  is  termed,  who  is  responsible  for  a  decent  amount  of  order  and 
•ilence  at  these  hours.  Whole  "  remedies  "  are  occasionally  given  on  a  Tues- 
day or  Thursday,  at  the  request  of  the  prefect  of  hall;  when,  in  accordance 

*  See  Dr.  Moberly*i  admirable  "  Letten  on  Pablie  Schools/*  p.  97. 
f  t.  «.,  Rtmia$iwnif  dU$,    Saioti*  dayt  only  are  called  **  bolidayi.** 

t  He  haa  a  «eei  appropriated  to  him  in  echool,  near  the  door,  with  the  ioacripUon,  Tfi  ABI 
ANAFNarm.    Hit  vrifinal  oflllce  wai  to  read  tbe  Bible  at  meali. 
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with  ancient  custom,  the  head-master  intrusts  him  with  a  ring,  which  he  keeps 
for  the  day,  and  the  motto  on  which — commendat  rarior  usu8 — is  a  hint  that 
such  request  is  not  to  be  made  too  often.  On  these  days  four  hours  are  employed 
at  "  books-chambers."  Saturday,  by  a  singular  exception  to  the  practice  of  al- 
most all  schools,  is  not  a  half-remedy;  but  the  afternoon  school  ends  at  five,  at 
which  hour  there  is  chapel.  On  Sundays  there  is  morning  chapel  at  8,  breakfast 
at  9,  and  at  10  the  whole  school  attends  the  service  (litany  and  a  sermon)  at  the 
cathedral,  where  place  is  allotted  them  in  the  choir,  two  oaken  arm-chairs  form- 
ing  seats  of  honor  for  the  two  senior  prefects.  There  is  a  Scripture  or  Greek 
Testament  lesson  at  4,  and  evening  chapel  at  5.  On  the  afternoons  of  haU^ 
remedies,  when  the  weather  allows,  the  whole  school,  in  pairs,  each  boy  with 
his  socius^  (accordhig  to  the  founder's  rule — sociati  omnes  incedunto,)  under  the 
command  of  the  prefect  of  hall,  start  from  college  at  2  P.  M.  for  "Hills;"  the 
breezy  downs  about  a  mile  south-east  of  the  college,  called  St  Catherine's  Hill, 
which  has  always  formed  the  supplementary  playground  for  Wykehamists. 
Here  Whitehead  used  to  lie  and  read  his  favorite  ^'Atlantis,"  and  compose 
abundant  poetry  perhaps  not  much  worse  than  in  his  laureated  days.  Here 
also,  in  days  within  the  memory  of  many,  a  badger-bait  was  the  great  excite* 
ment  provided  for  less  poetic  spirits,  on  extraordinary  occasions ;  but  now  the 
time  (an  hour  and  a  half)  is  usually  spent  in  walks  in  the  adjoining  country 
within  certain  bounds,  with  an  occasional  paper-chase  or  game  at  football.  At 
other  times  a  college  boy  is  more  strictly  confined  to  bounds  than  is  the  case  at 
any  other  public  school ;  the  gates  being  kept  strictly  locked,  and  no  exit  al- 
lowed except  into  "  Meads  " — the  playground  at  the  back  of  the  college,  con- 
taining about  two  acres,  with  good  football  and  cricket-ground,  and  fives-courts 
•—or  into  College  street  as  far  as  the  bookseIler'&  The  present  warden  has 
given  a  degree  of  liberty  which  is  much  valued — "  leave  out "  to  the  whole 
school  from  12  to  1,  within  certain  bounds  which  do  not  include  the  city;  for 
any  business  which  a  boy  may  have  in  the  streets  special  leave  has  to  be  ob- 
tained. Supper — consisting  of  bread  and  cheese,  or  beef  (on  alternate  nights) 
and  beer,  for  prefects;  bread  and  butter  and  tea  for  inferiors — is  served  out  at  6; 
which  leaves  the  services  of  the  juniors  at  liberty,  if  required,  for  toasting,  Ac, 
at  the  *' prefect's  mess"  at  6:30;  those  official  personages  enjoying  the  privileges 
of  having  tea,  coffee,  Ac,  made  for  them  by  their  "  valets "  in  chambers  from 
that  hour  until  7:30.  From  then  until  prayers  at  8:45  is  "toy-time" — supposed 
to  be  occupied  in  preparing  the  work  for  the  next  day,  but  when,  it  may  be 
easily  concluded,  a  good  deal  besides  goes  on  not  provided  for  by  any  college 
statutes  however  comprehensive.  All  the  chambers  are  supposed  to  be  locked 
and  quiet  by  9  o'clock.  A  certain  quantity  of  bread  is  given  out  in  hall  at  6:30 
for  use  in  chambers,  but  there  is  no  regular  meal  after  the  6  o'clock  tea  or  sup- 
per; though  there  are  often  surreptitious  cookings  of  tea  and  cofTee,  and  other 
accesHoricB,  on  the  "half-fagot"  on  the  hearth;  not  less  enjoyed  because  liable 
to  sudden  interruption  and  punishment  by  the  second  master  if  he  makes,  as  he 
is  supiKxsed  occasionally  to  do,  a  round  of  inspection.  It  was  at  such  little  sup- 
pers tliut  Tom  Warton,  (who  ought  to  have  been  a  Wykehamist,)  when  living 
with  Iiis  brother  the  Doctor,  delighted  to  assist;  hiding  himself^  like  a  great  boXi 
when  Dr.  Warton  happened  to  come  round;  and  doing  the  "impositions"  of 
Latin  verse  inflicted  upon  his  young  fellow-culprits.  Bed-time  is  9.15  for  the 
juniors;  for  the  prefecta  10.    In  oommoners  the  hours  are  much  the  same. 
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It  win  be  found,  on  calculation,  that  the  average  day^s  woric  expected  from  a 
boy  at  Winchester  is  rather  more  than  seven  hours ;  quite  BuflBcient  if  fairij 
employed.  But  when  working  for  *' standing  up  time,"  or  election  day,  a  seal- 
ous  boy  will  give  up  a  good  deal  more  time  than  this.* 

Dinner  is  now  at  1:15,  for  which  only  half  an  hour  is  allowed.  It  is  rather 
singular  that,  in  this  respect,  a  step  has  been  backwards,  so  far  as  modem  hab- 
its are  concerned.  In  the  last  generation  Wykeham's  scholars  dined  more  fash- 
ionably ;  the  old  "  supper  "  at  6,  consisting  of  roast  mutton  and  bread,  (no  veg^ 
etables,)  had  become  virtually  their  dinner — the  original  dinner  of  hot  boiled 
beef  at  12:45  being  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  an  early  lunch;  and  since  they 
then  breakfasted  so  late  as  10  o'clock,  the  appetite  was  not  keen  enough  to  rel- 
kh  a  dish  which  is  always  found  to  be  distasteful  on  constant  repetition,  so  that 
commonly  the  plates  of  boiled  beef  went  into  the  "tub"  before-mentioned,  and 
■erved  to  mend  the  (are  of  the  prisoners  in  the  county  jail,  while  the  boys  made 
their  luncheon  on  bread  and  cheese.  Now,  moat  is  only  served  once  in  the 
day,  at  the  early  dinner;  beef  on  Mondays  and  Tliursdays,  and  mutton  on  the 
other  days,  with  the  ordinary  vegetables,  bread,  and  cheese ;  and  pudding  twice 
in  the  week.  The  choristers  still  wait  at  table — the  only  representatives  of  that 
dass  of  poor  scholars,  "  servitors,"  whom  our  schools  and  universities  formeriy 
maintained.  They  are  now  usually  the  sons  of  tradesmen  in  the  city,  and  have 
a  separate  school  of  their  own  in  College  street,  though  they  still  stand  on  the 


*  At  theie  timet  a  irood  deal  of  rxtm  reading  i»  done,  and  »lran^  device*  are  iidn)>ted  to  wenre 
Mrly  waking  in  the  morninf .  One  very  original  alarm — known  at  a  "  vcheme  **— is  of  venerable 
•■liiiuity,  and  deaervet  notice,  thooffa  not  very  easy  to  describe.    A  hat-b<*x  (or  Mine  raeh  nrtide) 
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L  Cutting  the  hours,  (an  inch  of  eandle  is  allowed  per  hour.)  2.  The  ftinetiar^  w  candle- 
sconce,  to  which  the  string  is  tied.  The  nisb-light  hums  down  U*  the  bundle  of  louse  paper,  which 
bums  the  string.    3.  The  **  scheme  **  arranged.    4.  The  paper  alight.    5.  The  '*  scheme  **  eulU, 

is  bung  by  a  string  over  a  boy's  head  ai  he  lies  in  bed,  the  string  being  fattened  to  the  wall,  and  a 
rush-light  so  arranged  as  to  bam  it  through  at  a  certain  hour ;  when  down  comes  the  hat-box  on 
the  sleeper's  head.  The  boy  who  wishes  to  be  called  may  probably  be  a  prefect;  but  it  need 
hardly  be  said  that  the  Head  upon  which  the  hat-box  descends  is  a  junior's. 
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college  roll  as  "  third  book ;"  but  formerly  tbcj  seem  to  have  been  of  somewhat 
higher  grade,  were  eligible  to  scliolarships,  and  in  the  roll  of  1683  several  of 
them  appear  in  fifth  and  fourth  book.  Their  little  graj  dresses  are  famished 
them  from  a  legacy  of  good  John  Fromond  aforesaid. 

Election  to  Scholarships. 

The  election  day,  both  for  Winchester  and  New  CoUege,  is  on  the  Tuesday 
next  after  the  Tth  of  July,  (St.  Thomas  k  Beckett,)  when  the  warden  of  New 
College,  Oxford,  with  two  of  his  fellows,  called  the  "posers,"  (or  at  one  time 
"  supervisors,")  arrive  at  the  college,  when  they  are  reoeived  with  an  oration 
"  ad  porias  "  by  the  senior  scholar.* 

In  old  times  they  always  rode  down  from  Oxford  with  tlicir  servants  behind 
them,  making  Newbury  their  half-way  house,  where  they  seem  to  have  supped 
upon  a  very  liberal  scale.  A  regulation  of  the  founder  provided  that  they  shall 
not  bring  with  them  more  than  six  horses.  They  had  presents  given  tliem  by 
the  Winchester  society;  for  instance,  in  1417,  a  scarlet  cap  for  the  w&i^en,  and 
a  "  hurry  "  (or  cap)  for  each  of  tlie  posers;  and  they,  in  their  turn,  complimented 
"the  warden  and  Mrs.  Harris,"  and  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schoolmaster,"  (in  1633,) 
with  Oxford  gloves.  In  the  year  of  the  plague,  wlien  Winchester  was  infected, 
the  election  was  hold  at  Newbury;  the  electors  from  the  two  colleges  meeting 
there.  The  practice  of  riding  down  on  horseback  was  continued  by  Dr.  Gktuni* 
lett,  Warden  of  New  College,  until  1822,  when  he  was  in  his  70th  year;  he 
also  slept  at  Newbury  by  the  way,  and  gave  a  dinner  there  to  all  Wykehamists 
who  chose  to  attend. 

The  Oxford  visitors,  on  their  arrival,  proceed  at  once  to  "  Election  Cliamber  ** 
to  hear  any  complaint  which  the  boys  may  have  to  prefer.  This  is  called  the 
"scrutiny;"  the  seven  senior  prefects,  and  the  seven  juniors  in  chambers,  (one 
fit)m  each  chamber,)  are  separately  questioned;  but  complaints  are  seldom 
made.  Next  morning  the  examination  for  election  of  scholars  to  New  College 
begins — ^no  longer  in  the  renowned  "  Election  Chamber  "  itself)  but  in  the  long 
"Warden's  Oallery,"  as  more  convenient  for  the  purpose;  all  prefects  who  are 
of  standing  to  leave  the  school  are  examined,  with  any  others  who  choose.  As 
a  rule,  none  can  be  elected  who  are  over  eighteen  on  the  day  of  election ;  all 
others  are  superannuated.  Boys,  however,  who  bear  a  good  character,  and 
have  passed  a  creditable  examination  at  the  election  before  their  eighteenth 
birthday,  can  stand  again  next  year.  The  vacancies  used  to  be  about  nine  in 
two  years,  but  the  uncertainty  attending  this  was  the  cause  of  many  severe  dis- 
appointments ;  now,  six  scholars  are  elected  every  year,  and  the  competition  is 
opened  to  the  commoners.  This  examination  usually  ends  on  Saturday  evening^ 
and  on  Monday  the  "  roll "  comes  out  with  the  names  of  those  elected  to  Ox- 
ford; on  Tuesday  the  election  to  fill  vacancies  on  the  Winchester  roll  begins. 
This  is  now  entirely  a  matter  of  competitive  scholarship ;  all  hojn  from  ten  to 
fourteen  are  eligible,  the  candidates  being  sulg'ected  to  two  graduations  of  ex- 
amination, according  to  age.  There  are,  on  an  average,  about  fourteen  vacan- 
cies in  college  in  the  oourse  of  the  year;  and  a  more  than  sofBcient  number  of 
boys  are  placed  "on  the  roll,"  in  the  order  of  merit^  to  succeed  to  these  vacan- 
cies as  they  occur. 


*  Two  other  ipeoebM  tra  spokM  in  Mhool  jwt  before  their  arriTel :— L  "Fundatvru  lawdM,'* 
hy  the  lenior  **  Founder's  kin  **  Kbobr ;  9.  **ElitMbetkm  ti  Me§H  Imiu^*  (conaoolj  known  m 
•ElisebeCh  and  JMob,*')  by  the  neood  lebohr  oa  the  loU. 
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Election  day  is  the  great  college  festival — ^both  wardens,  the  posers,  and  resi- 
dent fellows,  all  dine  on  the  dais  in  hall,  the  boys  sitting  at  their  tables  below, 
with  somewliat  better  fare  than  ordinary,  especially  one  ancient  dish — a  kini 
of  mince-meat — highly  popular  under  the  name  of  "  stuckling."  One  table,  by 
a  curious  traditionary  custom,  is  caUed  the  "  children's  table " — the  wardens 
and  fellows  present  each  choosing  one  of  the  junior  scholars  for  their  "child," 
fuid  presenting  him  with  a  guinea  and  a  luxurious  dinner  at  this  privileged 

board. 

Garnet, 

The  games  at  Winchester,  as  at  most  public  schools,  are  almost  entirely  con- 
fined  to  cricket,  football,  and  fives.  The  annual  matches  with  Eton  and  Har- 
row,  formerly  played  at  Lord's,  have  made  cricket  the  most  popular  and  histori- 
cal. The  first  match  on  record,  as  played  against  any  other  school,  was  their 
victory  over  Harrow  in  1825,  on  Lord's  ground,  when  the  two  brothers  Words- 
worth were  captains  of  their  respective  elevens.  Next  year  they  beat  Harrow 
and  Eton  successively  at  Lord's ;  on  the  whole,  the  laurels  have  been  pretty 
evenly  divided  amongst  all  three  schools,  Eton  having  rather  the  best  of  it,  as, 
from  their  great  superiority  in  numbers,  it  would  bo  only  reasonable  to  expect 
Ck)llege  and  commoners  join,  of  course,  to  form  the  Winchester  eleven.  Of  late 
the  authorities  have  thought  it  undesirable,  for  many  reasons,  that  these  matches 
should  be  played  in  London,  but  the  Eton  and  Wmchester  elevens  have  been 
allowed  to  meet  alternately  on  each  other^s  ground  and  keep  up  the  friendly 
contest.  The  largest  innings  on  record  in  any  pub'ic  schools'  match  is  that  of 
E.  B.  Trevilian,  who  played  in  the  eleven  four  years  running,  and  finished  with 
126  to  his  name,  against  Eton,  in  1862.  None  showed  more  enthusiastic  inter- 
est in  these  matches  than  the  late  excellent  warden,  Robert  Speckott  Barter — 
loved  and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him  from  the  time  that  he  was  a  boy  in 
college,  (whence  he  was  elected  to  Oxford,  over  the  heads  of  many  seniors,  at 
sixteen,)  and  whose  death  in  1860  was  a  public  loss  to  Winchester.  Ho  had 
seldom  missed  a  match  at  Lord's  from  the  time  he  played  in  the  school  eleven 
himself.  He  was  a  tremendous  hitter  in  his  day ;  and  the  remarkable  punish- 
ment which  he  dealt  out  to  the  ball,  when  he  was  lucky  enough  to  catch  it  on 
the  "half-volley,"  has  given  to  a  long  hit  of  this  character  at  Winchester  (and 
even  elsewhere)  the  name  of  "  a  Barter y  His  hospitality  to  the  stranger  eleven, 
when  they  came  down  to  Winchester  to  play,  endeared  him  to  many  Etonians 
in  only  a  less  degree  than  his  own  Wykehamists.  Kindly  and  gentle  as  his 
nature  was,  beaming  out  from  every  line  of  his  joyous  face,  he  could  be  rather 
terrible  upon  just  occasion.  Traveling  outside  the  coach  to  Oxford  when  quite 
a  young  man,  a  fellow-passenger  persisted  in  using  language  of  gross  profanity, 
undeterred  by  his  quiet  remonstrance  At  last  that  powerful  arm  seized  the 
ribald  by  the  collar,  and,  holding  him  out  over  the  coach-wheel,  Barter  vowed 
to  drop  him  if  he  did  not  promise  to  be  silent.  Such  maintenance  of  order  and 
decency  by  the  strong  hand  falls  in  exactly  with  the  humor  of  all  honest-hearted 
school  boys ;  and  the  story  did  as  much  for  their  warden's  popularity  with  the 
successive  generations  of  Wykehamists  as  the  hardest  "  drive  '*  he  ever  made 
on  the  cricket-ground. 

The  Winchester  football  game  is  peculiar.  It  is  played  "  in  canvas,"  as  it  is 
called.  A  portion  of^eads,  some  eighty  feet  by  twenty-five,  is  marked  off  by 
screens  of  canvas  on  each  side,  within  which  the  game  is  played,  the  two  other 
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enda  forming  the  lines  of  goal,  across  which  the  ball  is  to  be  kicked.  It  is 
placed  in  the  middle  of  tlie  ground  to  begin  with,  and  a  "Ao<"  formed  rotmd  it 
by  the  players  stooping  down  all  close  together,  with  their  heads  down,  and  at 
a  given  signal  trying  to  force  the  ball  or  each  other  away.  The  canvas  screent 
answer  to  the  Rugby  "lino  of  touch."  When  the  ball  escapes  over  these,  it  is 
returned  into  play  by  juniors  stationed  for  the  purpose,  and  Ahoi  m  formed 
afresh.  But  no  verbal  description  could  give  an  adequate  notion  of  the  game. 
Matches  are  usually  played  with  six  only  on  each  side ;  and  in  this  respect  the 
Winchester  game  differs  entirely  from  the  exciting  scene  of  the  Rugby  matches, 
where  a  hundred  players,  in  their  parti-colored  caps  and  jerseys,  may  be  seen 
carrying  on  the  struggle  at  once.  But  the  game  is  fierce  enough  after  its  own 
fashion,  there  having  been  two  broken  legs  during  the  present  season.  The 
great  annual  match  is  that  between  the  "first  sixes"  of  commoners  and  college^ 
played  on  "  egg-flip  day,"  as  the  founder's  commemoration  day  (the  first  Thurs- 
day in  December)  is  popularly  called.  But  the  more  attractive  match  (at  any 
rate  to  a  stranger)  is  between  twenty-two  of  each,  on  the  5th  of  November. 

Breaking-up  for  Vacation, 

The  breaking-up  ceremonies  at  Winchester  are  peculiar  and  interesting, 
though  some  of  their  picturesque  medievalism  has  disappeared  of  late  years. 
Some,  of  intermediate  date,  are  perhaps  less  to  be  reg^tted.  The  scholars  no 
longer  rush  out  of  gates  aller  early  chapel,  on  the  last  dark  morning  of  the 
winter  half-year,  each  with  a  blazing  birch  broom,  up  College  street,  and  along 
the  wall  of  the  close  up  to  the  old  White  Hart  Inn,  where  a  sumptuous  break- 
fast  was  prepared  before  the  cliaiscs  started  for  their  respective  destination. 
This  curious  torch-race,  (in  which  the  burning  birch  must  have  had  a  symboli- 
cal meaning,)  long  the  terror  of  old  ladies  who  lived  on  the  line  of  the  course^ 
gave  place  subsequently  to  a  race  of  the  senior  boys  in  sedan  chairs.  Top-boots 
are  now  no  longer  considered  by  young  gentlemen  of  twelve  "your  only  wear" 
to  go  home  in ;  although  the  term  for  them — gomera,  (i,  «.,  go-homera) — still 
survives  in  the  Winchester  dictionary.  Great  were  the  struggles  of  the  happy 
possessors,  with  the  aid  of  soap  and  other  lubricators,  to  get  into  them ;  and  the 
bootmakers  were  always  in  attendance  on  that  morning  to  assist  in  the  opera- 
tion. Still  greater  must  have  been  the  difficulty  in  some  instances,  when  boys 
from  a  distance  had  traveled  two  days  and  a  night  on  the  top  of  a  coach,  to  get 
them  off  again.  Railway  stations  and  cabs  have  destroyed  much  of  the  poetry 
of  "  going-home."  But  the  beautiful  old  hymn,  "Jbm  lucia  orto  aidere^^*  is  still 
sung  in  procession  round  the  "  sands  "  of  chamber-court,  on  the  Ust  morning 
of  the  summer  half-year,  on  coming  out  of  chapel,  by  the  whole  body;  the 
head  and  second  masters,  followed  by  the  grace-singers,  leading  the  way.  On 
the  six  last  Saturdays,  just  before  going  to  Hills,  the  old  Wykehamist  melody, 
which  all  schools  have  borrowed  fh)m  them  in  some  form  or  other,  "Duloe 
Domum,"  is  poured  forth  lustily  in  hall,  the  old  "Domum  tree"  having  long 
disappeared. 
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Attracts  from  "Report  of  Her  Majesty* a  Commissioners  on  Certain  Colleges  amd 

iSyioofo— 1864." 

THE  COLLEGE. 

Endowments^  Revenues^  and  Expendiiure. — ^The  endowments  of  Winchester  Col- 
lege consist  of  landed  property  and  funded  stock,  which  produced,  on  an  arer- 
•ge  of  the  seven  years  ended  in  1860,  a  gross  annual  income  of  £15,494  \*ls,  6(1 

The  total  expenditure  for  1860  (excluding  nearly  £1,200  spent  in  purcbase 
of  land  and  in  obtaining  the  renewal  of  a  lease)  was  £20,098  65.  7d.,  exceeding 
the  receipts  by  £2,476  \s,  2d  The  excess  was  paid  out  of  a  balance  which  re- 
mained in  hand  from  previous  years. 

Among  the  items  are  expenses  of  mana|i:ement,  £2,610;  provisions,  lightings 
and  warming,  servants,  Ac,  £3,347 ;  stipends  to  head-master  and  other  mas- 
ters, £1,035;  warden's  share  of  fines,  &c.,  £1,750;  ten  fellows'  share  of  finet, 
Ac.,  £6,59a 

The  college  likewise  holds,  on  special  trusts  for  exhibitioners  and  other  pur- 
poses, the  large  sum  of  £60,132,  with  land  which  produces  a  net  income  of 
£204  14^.  \\d 

Ooveming  Body. — The  warden  and  fellows  (now  ten  but  to  be  reduced  to  six) 
are  the  governing  body  of  the  college. 

The  warden  has  the  general  government  of  the  foundation,  like  the  head  of  a 
college,  and  is  elected  by  the  fellows  of  New  College,  and  to  be  a  candidate  he 
must  be  a  graduate  in  theology  or  law,  or  a  Master  of  Arts,  in  priest's  orders, 
and  thirty  years  of  ago.  By  the  ancient  statutes,  besides  a  suitable  provision 
for  his  table,  he  received  £20  a  year,  and  twelve  yards  of  doth.  The  salary  is 
now  largely  increased,  besides  a  house  and  household  expenses,  his  shares  of 
leasehold  fines  and  allowances,  which  in  1860  was  £1,750. 

The  fellows  are  elected  for  life,  and  the  vacancies  are  filled  by  the  warden 
and  fellows ;  they  are  non -resident,  and  visit  Winchester  four  times  a  year,  and 
when  summoned.  They  hold  seven  out  of  thirteen  livings  in  the  gift  of  the 
college,  (of  the  average  value  of  about  £300,)  and  receive  annually  at  least  £500 
each  from  the  "  Fines  and  Allowances."  They  elect  the  head  and  second  mas- 
ter, and  a  majority  must  consent  to  the  expulsion  of  a  scholar. 

Owristers. — The  choristers  at  Winchester  are  admitted  out  of  regard  fbr 
charity — ^^  intuitu  charittUi,s"  to  make  the  beds  of  tlie  fellows,  and  help  to  wait 
in  hall,  and  to  live  ui)on  the  ''fragments  and  relics"  of  the  fellows'  and  sdiol- 
ars'  tables,  if  these  were  sufficient  for  them ;  if  not,  they  were  to  have  suitable 
nourishment  at  the  expense  of  the  college.  The  choristers  are  now  boarded, 
lodged,  educated,  and  at  the  proper  ajro  apprenticed,  at  the  cost  of  the  ooUege. 
The  expense  under  tiiis  head  in  1860,  including  the  schoolmaster's  salary, 
board  during  the  holidays,  books,  and  medical  attendance,  bills  for  clothing  and 
apprentice  fees,  was  £336  3s.  Sd 

Sdiolars. — The  scholars  are  elected  by  the  warden,  sub-warden,  and  head- 
master of  Winchester  College,  and  the  warden  and  two  fellows  of  New  College. 
By  the  ordinance  of  18')7  the  boy  must  be  over  eight  and  under  fourteen  years 
of  age,  with  aptitude  for  study.  No  inquiry  is  made  as  to  pecuniary  circom- 
stances.  Until  1854  the  electors  nominated  the  scholars  without  a  competitive 
examination;  in  that  year  the  system  was  exchanged  for  open  competition. 
Eton,  which  owes  so  largo  a  debt  to  Winchester,  set  her  in  return  the  example 
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of  this  great  and  beneficial  change,  which  is  clearly  agreeable  to  the  spirit^  and 
not  at  Tahanco  with  the  letter,  of  the  statutes  of  both  colleges.  The  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  who  was  on  intimate  terms  with  Dr.  Hawtrey,  (Eton,)  and  had 
heard  from  him  of  its  success,  proposed  of  his  own  accord  the  introduction  of  it, 
and  it  was  carried  into  effect  against  the  expressed  opinion  of  the  head-maater; 
"  I  feared,"  writes  Dr.  Moberly,— 

That  we  should  be  liable  to  have  boys  brought  in  among  us  of  whose  diAT* 
acter  and  connections  we  had  no  assurance,  and  who  might  prove  to  be  very 
undesirable  members  of  our  community,  and  I  wished  that  in  our  elections  (a 
thing  which  I  still  think  much  to  be  desired  in  the  competitions  of  older  candi- 
dates for  public  positions)  a  scheme  might  be  devised  to  combine  the  advan- 
tages of  a  very  real  competition  with  the  responsibility  of  nomination.  But  I 
am  bound  to  acknowledge  tliat  with  us  the  change  has  been  unmixedly  bene- 
ficial The  candidates  are  very  young,  and  we  find  that  we  have  the  best  of 
securities  for  the  character  and  connections  of  such  young  hoyn,  when  we  find 
them  ciipal)le,  from  ten  to  fourteen  years  old,  of  winning  sucli  a  race  on  sudi 
subjects.  It  is  not  in  ill-conducted  families  that  little  fellows  of  that  age  learn 
their  grammars  so  well,  or  know  how  to  write  Latin  verses.  Let  me  offer  my 
testimony  without  reserve.  The  open  e)ectk>ns  have  been  excellently  success- 
ful, lu  point  of  ability,  good  conduct,  and  general  promise,  we  have  lost  noth- 
ing, and  we  have  gained  much.  We  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  have  a  thor^ 
oughly  stupid  boy  a  scholar. — Letters  to  Sir  W.  Heaihcote^  pp.  6,  6. 

The  whole  school  has  reaped  great  benefit  from  it.  "  Of  old  we  had  a  small 
connection  and  a  considerable  narrowness  in  the  system  altogether.  We  were 
comparatively  poor  in  boys.  Tliis  open  oompetition  brings  boys  of  all  abilitiei^ 
of  all  familieSi  fVom  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  so  spreads  our  connection  very 
widely." 

In  1857  the  system  of  open  competition  was  rendered  obligatory  on  the  col- 
lege by  an  ordinance  of  the  Oxford  University  Commissioni  which  had  been 
appointed  by  act  of  Parliament  in  1854. 

It  is  the  custom  to  give  previous  notice  of  every  election  in  the  "  Time^"  and 
to  send  circulars  conveying  further  information  to  every  person  who  makea  in- 
quiries on  the  subjecL 

The  **  children,"*  as  they  were  formerly  called,  still  eat  their  dmnera  on  little 
trenchers  of  wood,  which  they  would  be  unwilling  to  exchange  for  plates,  and 
sleep  in  the  six  chambers  originally  allotted  to  them,  (to  which,  however,  the 
ancient  school-room  has  since  been  added  as  a  seventh,)  on  oaken  bedsteads 
more  than  two  centuries  old.  Until  the  sixteenth  century  they  slept  on  bun- 
dles of  straw,  and  their  chambers  were  unfloored;  the  bedsteads  and  fiooring 
were  the  gifls  of  a  famous  Wykehamist,  Dean  Fleshmonger.  In  the  early  port 
of  the  seventeenth  century  a  scholar  paid,  on  his  entrance,  for  his  bedding,  for 
his  surplice,  for  the  making  of  his  gown,  for  candles,  and  for  his  "  scob  "  (box) 
to  hold  his  books  in  school.  He  paid  also  I5.  to  his  predecessor  for  ^'glasse 
windowes,"  and  145.  ^'for  learning  to  write."  There  is  a  visitor's  letter  extanti 
dated  early  in  tlie  eighteenth  century,  which  orders  that  bed-makers  should  be 
appointed  for  the  chambers,  "  and  the  children  relieved  from  the  servile  and  Ibul 
office  of  making  their  own  beds,  and  keeping  the  chambers  dean."  We  gather, 
however,  from  the  warden's  evidence,  that  no  bed-makers  were  in  fact  provided 
till  lately.    The  choristers  were  previously  made  to  perform  this  office. 

*  **  If  yon  M«  «  eommonOT  yoo  may  ny  yoar  prayntfin  yoor  own  chamber,  but  if  yoa  art  a 
ekild  or  a  ehoritlOT  tbam**  l(o^BMk>p  Km*!  JVmim/,  qootod  in  Maekenaie  Waleott*!  WiUimm 
ilfW9kthmmmmdki§Cttt^m,^l9^  80  abo  CIviflopkar  Mmno,  (I>«  Gi««fo>-^N 
Mtt  Pnari  TooHarii  livt  CiMriiUi.'* 
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The  statutes  of  Winchester,  like  those  of  Eton,  prohibit  the  master  and  asoer, 
in  the  most  precise  and  stringont  terms,  from  "exacting,  asking,  or  claiming'* 
any  payment  for  instruction  from  the  scholars,  their  parents,  or  friends;  the 
Eton  clause  was  in  fact  a  copy  of  the  Winchester  clause,  with  the  insertion  of 
words  extending  the  privilege  of  free  instruction  to  non-foundationers.  It  was 
nevertheless  the  practice  at  Winchester  for  a  charge  of  £10  to  be  put  into  the 
bills  of  each  scholar,  for  ^  Masters*  gpratuities,"  the  words  "  if  allowed "  being 
parenthetically  inserted,  out  of  respect  for  the  statutory  prohibition.  Dr.  Ood- 
dard,  who  was  head-master  for  not  more  than  seventeen  years,  (from  1793  to 
1810,)  received  the  money  during  his  tenure  of  office;  but  he  felt  that  if  not 
illegal,  it  was  morally  questionable,  and  after  his  retirement,  but  several  yean 
(Walcott  says  ten)  before  his  death,  he  made  a  voluntary  grift  to  the  college  of 
£26,000  stock,  in  trust  to  pay  the  dividends  to  the  head  and  second  masten 
for  the  time  being.  The  head-master  now  receives  from  this  source  £450,  and 
the  second  master  £.^00.  From  that  time  no  charge  has  been  made  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  scholars  except  in  respect  of  modem  languages. 

THE  SCHOOL. 

"  The  School "  at  Winchester  is  composed  of  boys — a  limited  number — who 
were  originally  admitted  as  pupils,  but  without  charge  to  the  college  funds,  and 
are  termed  commoners.  They  were  the  sons  of  nobles  and  special  fKends  of  the 
college,  "  fllii  nobilium  et  valentium  personarum  dicti  CoUcgii  spccialium  amioo- 
rum."  They  board  with  the  head-master,  and  in  four  other  houses  specially 
rented  for  their  accommodation,  and  numbered  in  1861,  131 — to  be  increased 
to  200.    The  profits  on  the  boarders  are  about  £25  each. 

OovemmerU  of  the  School. — ^The  general  government  of  the  school  is  vested  in 
the  head-master,  subject  to  such  control  as  is  exercised  over  him  by  the  warden, 
or  by  the  warden  and  fellows. 

The  head-master  "  must  be  sufficiently  instructed  in  grammar,  and  experi- 
enced in  teaching;"  and  as  officer  of  the  college  he  is  "hired  and  removable" 
by  the  warden  and  fellows,  (who  also  elect  the  second  master,)  and  subject  to 
the  superintendence  of  the  former.  But  as  the  head  of  the  commoners  he  claims 
to  bo  exempt  from  any  interforonco  with  "  the  school "  proper.  "  If  you  put  an 
adequate  man  as  master  at  the  head  of  a  school  of  this  kind  he  ought  to  be 
supreme,"  "subject  to  general  rules  laid  down  for  his  guidance,  and  removable 
by  a  body  of  men." 

It  is  not  the  practice,  as  at  Rugby  and  Harrow,  for  the  head-master  and  as- 
sistants to  meet  for  the  discussion  of  matters  affecting  the  studies  of  the  school 
"We  arc  all  vcrj'  much  together,"  Pr.  Moberly  says,  "and  often  talk  over  things 
relating  to  tho  school"  "No  doubt,"  ho  observes  in  his  written  answers,  "the 
head-master  would  always  be  anxious  tiiat  the  opinion  of  the  under-masters  in 
charge  of  classes  should  have  great  weight  in  these  matters.  Practically,  in- 
deed, the  under-masters,  with  the  control  and  sanction  of  the  head-master,  ar- 
range these  things  for  their  classes."  And  he  is  not  sure  that  it  would  not 
have  been  better  if  on  his  part  there  had  been  rather  more  systematio 
interference. 

Emoluments  of  Masters. — ^The  head-master  has  a  house  largo  enough  for  his 
&mily  and  about  one  hundred  boarders.  His  net  income  from  all  sources 
(boarders,  entrance  fee,  Goddard  Fund,  £450)  is  about  £3,000.    The  second 
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master  receives  about  £1,500;  the  mathematical  tutor,  £210;  and  the  college 
tutor,  £200. 

Ckmrae  of  Sttidy. — ^The  course  of  study  at  Winchester  is  principallj  classical, 
but  every  boy  in  the  school  learns,  during  the  whole  time  that  he  remains  there, 
both  arithmetic  and  mathematics,  and  one  modem  language,  either  French  or 
German,  at  the  option  of  his  parents. 

The  classical  staff  comprises,  beside  the  head  and  second  masters,  a  third  and 
a  fourth  master  respectively,  taking  classes  in  school,  an  assistant  to  the  head- 
master, who  likewise  takes  a  class,  and  three  composition  masters,  who  are  em- 
ployed  in  looking  over  and  correcting  the  exercises  and  compositions  of  the 
whole  school,  except  the  upper  sixth.  One  of  these,  called  the  "  college  tutor," 
performs  this  office  for  the  scholars ;  the  other  two,  called  "  tutors  in  common- 
ers," for  the  commoners.  The  two  latter  are  also  employed  to  preserve  order 
and  discipline  in  the  head-master's  boarding-house. 

In  1861  the  arrangement  of  forms  (or  "books,"  as  they  are  called  at  Win* 
Chester)  and  sub-divisions  of  forms  was  as  follows: — 

Sixth Fonn,  (or  Book,) \^r^Zl 

(  Senior  Part.  )  r  a    •     -n*  •  • 

Fifth  Book,  \  Middle  Part.  I \  f^""."'  ^T^P^- 

\  Junior  Part,  f  <  -^"""O'  ''"««>°- 

FourthBook (  Senior  DiTiaion. 

*  . .       .       .  ^  Junior  Division. 

There  were  no  lower  forms.  The  whole  school  was  thus  distributed  into 
eight  ascending  divisions.* 

The  distribution  of  classes  among  the  masters  was  follows : — ^The  first  three 
divisions,  numbering  altogether  seventy-five  boys,  were  nominally  under  the 
head-master;  he  in  fact  took  the  first  and  third,  numbering  together  fifty-six 
boys,  an  assistant  having  almost  exclusive  charge  of  the  second.  The  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  divisions,  numbering  eighty-five  boys,  were  under  the  second 
master;  the  seventh  and  eighth  (thirty-seven  boys)  were  under  the  third  master. 
There  was  at  that  time  no  fourth  master. 

Boy  IhUors — Private  Tutors, — To  each  of  the  ten  senior  boys  in  college  some 
of  the  juniors  are  assigned  as  pupils.  It  is  his  duty  to  overlook  and  correct  ft 
certain  part  of  their  exercises  before  they  are  shown  up,  and  to  help  his  pupils 
when  they  want  help  in  their  lessons.  He  is  responsible  also,  in  some  measure^ 
for  their  general  conduct  and  diligence,  and  is  the  person  of  whom  the  head- 
master would  make  inquiries  if  he  had  reason  to  think  that  any  of  them  were 
£^ing  on  amiss.  For  each  pupil  so  placed  under  his  charge  the  "Boy  Tutor" 
receives  two  guineas  a  year  from  the  pupiPs  parents.  This  practice  has  been 
traced  to  a  provision  in  the  statutes  whereby  the  founder  directs,  that  "  to  each 
scholar  of  his  own  kindred  there  should  always  be  assigned,  by  the  warden  ^d 
head-master,  one  of  the  discreeter  and  more  advanced  scholars  to  superintend 
and  instruct  them  in  grammar,  under  the  head-marter,  all  the  time  that  they 
should  remain  in  the  college."  Each  of  these  instructors  was  to  receive  for 
each  pupil  6«.  Sd.  a  year  out  of  the  funds  of  the  college.  The  functions  of  the 
boy  tutor  were  much  circumscribed  about  twenty-six  years  ago  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  college  tutor  or  scholars*  composition  master — a  change  introduce 

*  In  the  lixtMoth  eentury  then  were  four  fonne— the  lizth,  fiflh,  rourth,  and  **Meond  fooith  '* 
(fiMTto  tenmdk.)— WalooCt,  p.  887. 
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by  the  then  warden  on  the  advice  of  the  second  masteFf  the  present  Bishop  of 
St.  Andrew's,  who  had  been  educated  at  Harrow,  and  against  the  opinioi^ 
though  not  against  the  positive  dissent,  of  Dr.  Moberlv,  who  was  then,  as  now, 
head-master.  Formerly  the  boy  tutor  took  all  the  compositions  of  his  pupils; 
now  he  takes  only  a  small  part  of  them.  Dr.  Moberly  regrets  the  older  systeoii 
and  thinks  that  much  has  been  lost  by  abandoning  it  '*  The  boy  tutor  would 
correct  mistakes  of  the  little  boys;  now  ho  makes  all  the  blunders  himself. 
Again,  he  dealt  with  the  pupil  as  a  boy ;  whereas  the  college  tutor,  who  has 
these  things  to  do,  deals  with  him  as  a  man.  A  boy  dealing  with  a  boy  is  more 
effective  in  that  way  than  a  man  dealing  with  boys." 

Private  tuition,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  words,  was,  until  lately,  quite 
unknown  at  Winchester.  At  present  three  of  the  masters — the  head-master's 
assistant,  the  fourth  master,  and  the  mathematical  master — take  a  few  private 
pupils,  scholars  and  commoners — perhaps  twenty  in  all— each  of  whom  pays  £5 
fiir  the  half-year^  and  works  with  his  tutor  from  two  to  three  hours  a  week. 

Pulptieers. — Among  the  peculiarities  of  Winchester  teaching  is  the  custom  of 
assembling  all  the  boys  of  the  first  three  divisions  for  construing  lessons  in  cer^ 
tain  authors,  when  some  of  the  seniors  construe  first  in  presence  of  all  the  rest 
Another  is  the  practice  of  writing  a  Latin  epigram,  called  a  "  vulgus,"  thrice  a 
week,  which  is  thought  to  bring  out  cleverness  and  cultivate  neatness  of  ex- 
pression.  Another,  again,  is  that  of  devoting  a  week,  or  a  week  and  a  htdt, 
in  the  summer,  to  what  is  called  "  standing^up."  The  work  of  *'  standing-up 
week  "  consists  chiefly  in  repeating  portions  of  Greek  and  Latin  grammar,  and 
in  repeating  and  construing  considerable  quantities  of  Latin  and  Greek  verse  or 
prose,  which  the  boy  has  been  able  to  store  up  in  his  memory.  One  lesson  of 
English  verse  is  allowed  to  be  taken  up,  and  one  of  Euclid. 

History. — ^Neither  ancient  or  modem  history  is  taught  in  set  lessons.  Ques- 
tions in  portions  of  English  history,  specified  beforehand,  are  set  for  the  half- 
yearly  examinations,  as  well  as  for  the  Goddard  Scholarship,  and  there  is  also  a 
prize  for  an  English  essay  on  a  historical  subject. 

Reading  and  Speaking. — An  annual  prize  is  given  for  reading  well,  and  during 
Easter  time  (six  weeks  in  the  Spring)  there  is  speaking  every  Saturday  by 
chambers,  and  at  the  close  there  is  public  speaking  by  the  twenty  best^  and  two 
medals  are  awarded. 

Arithmetic  and  Mathematics. — Seven  or  eight  hours  in  the  week  are  devoted 
to  arithmetic  and  other  mathematical  subjects  in  every  division  of  the  school, 
and  the  marks  count  for  about  one-third  of  the  weekly  total. 

French  and  German. — Every  boy  is  obliged  to  learn  either  French  or  Ger- 
man. In  1862  there  was  forty  in  German.  The  marks  count  for  about  one- 
eighth  in  the  weekly  total.    There  are  two  French  masters  and  one  German. 

Natural  Science. — The  Oxford  University  Commission  for  Winchester  Ck>llegO 
proposed  that  three  of  the  fellowships  should  be  filled  with  especial  reference  to 
their  being  able  and  required  to  teach  the  natural  sciences.  In  their  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  goveniing  body  they  say : — "  To  them  it  appears  that  good  ele- 
mentary instruction  in  physical  science  is  most  essential  in  the  case  of  many 
boys,  desirable  in  all  cases,  and  perfectly  compatible  with  a  first-rate  classical 
education.  The  object  might  be  efiected  without  prejudice  to  other  stucUes,  by 
setting  apart  two  or  three  hours  everj'  week  for  lectures  in  the  physical  sol- 
enoea,  by  putting  good  elementary  works  on  the  subject  into  the  hands  of  the 
boys,  and  by  examining  them  on  the  lectures  once  at  least  in  eveiy  half-yaar." 
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This  suggestion  was  formally  but  not  heartily  accepted,  as  the  head-master  (Dr. 
Hoberly)  declared  "  that  except  for  those  who  have  a  taste  and  intend  to  pur- 
sue the  physical  sciences  as  amateurs  or  professionaUy,  such  instruction  is 
worthless  as  education."  Prizes  are  now  g^ven,  to  encourage  botanical  excur- 
sions, for  the  best  collection  of  wild  flowers. 

DevicLtions  from  Regviar  Course. — ^This  school  has  no  departments.  The 
head-master  does  not  think  it  largo  enough  to  be  divided  into  separate  schools, 
although  individual  students  are  allowed  to  commute  some  part  of  the  classical 
course  for  mathematical  or  other  work  duly  testified,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
master. 

System  of  Promotion — Examinations — Prizes, — A  boy  rises  in  this  school, 
not  by  seniority,  but  by  his  success  in  incessant  competition,  in  which  every 
lesson  counts  for  a  certain  numerical  value,  and  which  never  patiscs  or  termin- 
ates till  he  reaches  the  sixth  form.  Places  are  taken  in  every  division  below, 
and  each  boy  receives  for  each  lesson  a  number  answering  to  th^  place  he  holds 
in  the  division  at  the  end  of  the  lesson.  Thus,  if  he  is  twentieth  (h>m  the  bot- 
tom he  receives  twenty  marks.  But  in  mathematical  and  modem  language 
classes  the  number  of  marks  is  lees  for  the  place,  the  maximum  being  the  rela- 
tive value  attached  to  these  studies  as  compared  with  classics — ^mathematics 
being  one-fourth,  and  French  and  German  one-eighth.  The  boy's  daily  record 
is  called  his  "classicus  paper,"  and  his  promotion  at  the  end  of  the  half-year 
depends  on  the  number  of  marks  obtained,  and  his  success  in  "  standing-up,"  a 
repeating  from  memory  the  largest  portions  of  certain  specified  books. 

Until  lately  there  were  no  general  periodical  examinations,  although  exami- 
nations for  prizes  are  given,  the  stimulus  of  which  is  felt  by  only  the  best  por- 
tion of  the  school. 

The  scholarships  to  New  College  are  now  eligible  only  on  a  real  competitiya 
examination,  and  open  to  commoners  as  weU  as  collegians.  They  expire  at 
the  age  of  eighteen. 

Hours  of  Work  and  Play, — These  have  been  already  given.  The  boys  prepare 
as  well  as  say  their  lessons  at  school,  and  for  every  lesson  of  an  hour  long  an 
hour  of  preparation  is  given.  The  hard-working  boys  at  Winchester  contend' 
successfully  witli  the  idle  boys  in  the  games  of  the  school. 

Monitorial  System. — ^The  earliest  type  of  the  monitorial  system  of  the  publid 
schools  of  England  is  found  in  Winchester,  and  had  its  origin  in  the  original 
statutes  of  the  founder.  "  In  each  of  the  lower  chambers  let  there  be  at  least 
three  scholars  of  good  character,  more  advanced  than  the  rest  in  age,  discretion, 
and  knowledge,  who  may  superintend  their  chamber^fellows  in  their  studies, 
and  oversee  them  diligently,  and  may,  from  time  to  time,  certify  and  inform  the 
warden,  sub-warden,  and  head-master  respecting  their  behavior  and  oonversa- 
tion  and  progress  in  study." 

There  were  six  chambers,  and  therefore  eighteen  "prefects,"  and  the  number 
was  not  increased  when  the  original  school-room  was  turned  into  a  seventh 
diamber.  The  eighteen  chamber-prefects  still  exist;  of  these,  eight  have  power 
only  in  the  inner  quadrangle,  practically  only  in  the  chambers;  the  remaining 
ten  (plena  potesteUe  prcefecH)  have  power  every  where ;  and  five  of  the  ten,  called' 
ofllcers,  are  invested  also  with  special  authority,  and  have  charge  respectively 
of  the  hall,  school-room,  library,  and  chapeL  The  prelect  of  hall  is  the  chief  of ' 
these  fiyc^  and  has  large  powers  of  general  saoerintendenoe;  heis^'thegovemor 
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of  the  school  among  the  boys,"  and  their  organ  of  communication  with  the  head- 
master. All  the  prefects,  except  the  five  and  the  ten  respectiyeljf  obtain  their 
positions  by  seniority ;  the  five  officers  are  chosen  by  the  warden,  with  the  ad- 
vioe  of  the  head-master,  with  reference  to  their  character  and  power  of  influ- 
encing their  school-fellows.  All  are  invested  with  authority  by  the  warden  in 
a  traditional  and  appropriate  form  of  words,  {prc^ficio  U  aociis  concameraiibu^-' 
prc^ficio  te  atdoe,  kc)  They  are  empowered  to  punish  corporally.  It  ia  not  the 
practice  for  them  to  set  impositions. 

Dr.  Moberly  deems  it  of ''  vital  importance,"  as  substituting  a  responsible  au- 
thority, bestowed  according  to  character  and  progpress  in  the  school,  for  the  ine- 
sponsible  power  of  mere  size  and  strength ;  as  providing  for  the  maintenance  of 
discipline  without  espionage ;  as  a  safeguard  against  bullying ;  and  as  accustom- 
ing boys  to  exercise  over  others  a  control  checked  by  usage  and  opinion.  He 
admits,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  requires  careful  watching ;  that  it  might  be- 
come extremely  mischievous  were  the  prefects  themselves  to  be  ill-conducted 
or  disorderly ;  and  that  it  is  necessary,  to  prevent  this,  that  the  boys  should  be 
well-trained,  the  masters  watchful,  and  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  head-master 
(though  seldom  used)  kept  always  open.  Mr.  Fearon's  experience  is,  that  it 
works  well,  and  be  does  not  remember  any  instance  of  its  having  been  abused. 
M.T.  Thresher,  who  was  a  commoner,  agrees  in  this  opinion.  It  is  submitted  to 
cheerfully ;  and  if  it  is  not  a  perfect  safeguard  against  bullying  and  some  of  the 
minor  ofifenses  which  it  would  be  deemed  the  prefect's  duty  to  punish,  we  be- 
lieve that  it  serves  its  intended  purposes  to  a  very  considerable  degree,  that  there 
is  little  bullying,  and  that  the  general  tone  of  opinion  and  conduftie-sottcid. 

Fagging. — The  system  of  lagging  among  the  scliolars  is  connected  with  thai 
of  government  by  prefects.  Tlie  eighteen  prefects,  and  they  only,  have  power 
to  lag;  all  the  scholars  who  are  not  prefects  are,  strictly  speaking,  liable  to  be 
fagged,  but  the  burden  falls  chiefiy  on  those  most  recently  elected,  whatever 
may  be  their  position  in  the  school.  The  system  is  somewhat  complicated.  A 
boy  may  bo  "  valet "  to  one  prefect,  whom  he  waits  on  in  his  chamber ;  "  break- 
fast fag "  to  another,  whom  he  attends  at  tea — not  at  breakfast — in  hall ;  and 
liable  also  to  be  sent  on  errands,  and  to  be  obhgod  to  field  at  cricket,  at  the 
'bidding  of  any  prefect  who  may  happen  to  want  those  services.  This  would  or- 
dinarily be  the  case  with  a  boy  who  was  not  one  of  the  seven  juniors,  but  was 
just  above  them.  If  he  were  one  of  the  seven  juniors,  he  would  be  general  fag 
(instead  of  "  valet ")  in  his  own  chamber.  The  fagging  in  college  is  on  a  difTor- 
ent  principle  from  the  fagging  in  commoners,  the  one  depending  on  length  of 
standing  in  college,  the  other  on  position  in  the  school ;  a  boy  who,  being  a 
commoner,  is  elected  a  scholar,  may  have  to  go  through  a  second  period  of 
servitude,  after  having  already  served  liis  time,  a  prospect  which  niiglit  well 
deter  a  clever  boy  from  standing  for  college. 

PunishmenU. — The  chief  punisliments  at  "Wmchester,  as  elsewhere,  are  flogp- 
ging  and  impositions.  The  practice  of  giving  impositions  to  be  written  out  ii^ 
however,  adopted  more  sparingly,  and  the  better  alternative  of  setting  them  to 
be  learnt  by  heart  more  frequently,  than  in  some  other  schools.  Flogging,  which 
is  administered  publicly  (as  a  general  rule)  and  by  the  head  and  second  masters 
only,  has  greatly  diminished  in  frequency.  "When  I  was  here,"  says  Dr.  Mo- 
berly, "  in  my  boy-time,  there  was  a  very  large  number  of  boys  flogj^ed,  and  no- 
body cared  about  it."     "  I  have  known  twenty  in  a  day,  and  all  for  slight  ofienseSi 
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Sometimes  boys  did  not  answer  to  their  numes  in  time.  Now  we  punish  in  this 
wfljr  very  rarely.  There  are  now,"  he  adds,  **from  ten  to  twenty  Hoggings  in  a 
year,  perliaps  in  some  years  a  few  more.     The  diminution  has  had  a  good  effect" 

Chapel  Sei'vice. — The  boys  go  to  cliapel  every  morning  for  a  short  service, 
whicli  consists  of  a  part  of  the  Liturgy  with  chanting.  It  omits,  however,  both 
the  Psjilms  and  the  less  ms  for  the  day,  and  in  tliis  respect  Dr.  Moberly  desires 
some  alteration.  On  Sundays  there  are  two  choral  services  in  chapel,  at  8 
A.  M.  and  6  P.  M.,  and  the  boys  also  go  once  to  the  cathedral,  whore  they  have 
the  Litany,  the  Communion  Service,  and  a  sermon.  The  late  warden  introduced 
the  practice  of  having  a  sermon  also  at  the  chapel  service  on  Sunday  evenings, 
and  the  present  warden  has  continued  it^  and  has  arranged  a  cycle  of  preachers 
U>  share  the  duty  with  himself. 

Dr.  Moberly  prepares  the  oldest  boys  with  great  care  for  confirmation,  reads 
the  Greek  Testament  for  a  half-hour  every  morning  with  the  highest  three  di- 
visions, and  gives  catechetical  teaching  on  Monday  mornings  to  the  boys  who 
have  not  been  confirmed,  and  has  a  daily  Bible  reading  with  the  fourth  form, 
and  prayers  were  alwaj^  said  at  9  o'clock  in  the  evening  before  going  to  bed. 

Commoners'  Boarding- Ifotises, — The  charge  for  each  boy  in  the  head-master's 
house  is  £84,  in  the  other  boarding-houses  £105.  This  mcludes  all  the  school 
charges.  German  and  drawing  are  the  only  extras,  and  are  paid  for  as  such  by 
those  who  learn  them.  The  £105  includes  also  medical  attendance.  Dr.  Mo- 
berly states,  that  mcluding  traveling  money,  pocket  money,  and  tradesmen's 
bills,  the  total  expenses  of  a  boy  boarding  in  his  house  average  about  £115  a 
year.  Every  new  boy  in  the  head-master's  house  pays  £11  18*.  Sd.  for  entrance 
fees. 

Out  of  the  £105  charged  for  each  of  the  other  boarders,  £26  9*.  6d.  is  paid 
to  the  staff,  including  £10  10*.  to  the  head-master,  and  leaving  a  balance  of 
£78  10*.  6dL  The  boarding  master  has  likewise  paid  on  the  entrance  of  each 
new  boy  £6  11*.,  which  has  been  divided  in  certain  proportions  among  the 
head,  second,  and  third  roasters.  The  estimated  profits  on  each  boy  were  nearly 
£23,  afler  payment  of  house  rent  and  repairs,  servants'  food  and  wages,  and 
two  guineas  for  medical  attendance  on  the  boys. 

Of  the  three  boarding-houses  now  open  in  addition  to  the  head-master's,  two 
are  kept  by  assistant  masters,  the  third  by  a  gentleman  who  was  formerly  a 
"  Tutor  in  Commmoners,"  but  now  has  no  educational  duties  beyond  superin- 
tending the  work  of  the  boys  in  his  house. 

The  boys  sleep  five  or  six  in  a  room,  and  do  not  use  their  bedrooms  during 
the  daytime.  The  twenty  seniors  in  the  head-master's  house  have  little  private 
studies ;  the  others,  when  they  are  not  in  school,  sit  in  a  common  hall,  where 
each  has  his  "  toy  "  or  cupboard.  With  the  scholars  it  is  otherwise ;  they  sit  in 
their  chambers  afler  six  in  the  evening.  The  want  of  privacy  is  probably  less 
felt  at  Winchester,  from  the  fact  tliat  the  lessons  are  prepared  as  well  as  said  in 
school. 

Results — Of  the  undergraduates  at  Oxford  in  Michtclmas  term,  1861,  sixty 
had  been  educated  at  Winchester ;  of  those  at  Cambridge,  two.  Tlie  average 
number  of  the  boys  leaving  Winchester  of  late  years  who  have  gone  to  the 
Universities  we  compute  to  bo  about  seventeen  a  year,  and  the  average  propor- 
tion to  bo  about  forty-three  per  cent  Of  those  who  lefb  Winchester  in  the  year 
which  ended  at  the  summer  holidajrs,  1862,  the  proportion  who  went  to  the 
Uniyeraities  was  forty-one  per  cent. 
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Within  the  ten  years  ending  in  1861,  Winchester  obtained  at  Oxford  in  the 
final  examinations,  seven  classical  "  Firsts,"  one  mathematical  and  two  in  law 
and  modern  history ;  in  Moderations,  thirteen  classical  and  two  mathematical 
"Firsts;"  one  Craven  scholarship,  one  Latin  verso  and  three  Latin  essay  prizes^ 
and  severul  prizes  for  English  essays,  with  other  distinctions.  We  have  no  re- 
turn of  honors  gained  at  Cambridge,  and  the  number  of  boys  who  go  thither  is 
probably  too  small  to  supply  material  for  a  return. 

Of  the  nine  Winchester  boys  who  were  candidates  for  commissions  in  the 
army,  or  admission  to  Sandhurst  and  Woolwich,  in  the  course  of  three  yean^ 
four  &iled,  and  five  passed. 

Becommendations. — All  the  general  recommendations  made  by  the  Commit- 
sioners  in  their  report,  are  applicable  to  Winchester  with  the  single  exceptioii 
of  XXIV.  Among  the  special  recommendations  are,  "that  the  warden  shall  be 
elected  by  the  governing  body,  shall  reside  at  Winchester,  and  not  be  necessa- 
rily a  graduate  of  the  school,  but  educated  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  with  * 
salary  of  £1,700,  and  a  house." 

"That  the  advertisements  respecting  the  elections  to  scholarships  and  exhibi- 
tions should  afibrd  information  respecting  the  limits  of  age,  the  subjects  of  ex- 
amination, the  value  of  the  seholarsliips  or  exhibitions,  and,  as  far  as  possible^ 
the  number  of  vacancies ;  and  that  such  advertisements  should  be  inserted  in 
the  newspapers  three  months  at  least  before  the  day  of  election. 

That  the  exliibitions  should  be  awarded  by  competitive  examination,  open  to 
both  scholars  and  commoners. 

That  natural  science  should  be  open  to  all 

That  tlie  promotion  of  the  boys  from  division  to  division  should  not  depend 
wholly,  as  it  has  hitherto  done,  upon  the  marks  gained  for  class-work  and  com- 
positions during  the  half  year,  but  should  depend  also  in  part  upon  their  per- 
jformances  in  a  special  competitive  examination  occurring  once  at  least  in  the 
year. 

Tliat  a  larger  amount  of  translation  from  English  into  Latin  and  Greek  verM 
and  prose  should  be  introduced ;  that  the  amount  of  original  composition  in 
these  two  languages  should  be  diminished ;  and  that  some  part  of  the  original 
composition  in  them  should  be  exchanged  for  translations  from  Greek  and  Latin 
into  English,  both  oral  translation  (as  distinct  from  construing)  and  written,  and 
that  in  estimating  the  merit  of  such  translations,  due  regard  should  be  paid  to 
the  correctness  and  purity  of  the  English. 

That  English  composition  should  be  cultivated  in  the  junior  division  of  the 
sixth  form. 

Tliat  the  practice  of  learning  by  heart  passages  firom  Latin  and  English  an^ 
thors  should  be  introduced  in  the  sixth  form. 

That  arrangements  should  be  made  by  which  the  scholars  under  the  sixth 
form,  instead  of  being  left  almost  wholly  to  themselves  afler  six  in  the  evening^ 
should  prepare  their  lessons  for  the  next  day  in  the  presence  of  a  tutor  or  mas- 
ter, as  is  now  the  practice  in  commoners." 


IL    EDUCATIONAL  LESSONS  FOR  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

DRAWN  FROM  TBS  EZPERISNOE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Las  Escuelas,  Base  de  la  prospendad  i  de  la  Republica  de  los  Etados 
Unidos;  Informe  al  Ministro  de  Inatruccion  publica  de  la  Republica  Argen- 
tina, pasado  de  D.  F.  Sarmiento,  Plenopotenciario  i  Enviado  extraordinario- 
cerca  de  los  Gobiemos  de  Chile,  Peru,  i  Etadoe  Unidos.  Now  York,  1866. 
Schools  the  Basis  of  the  Prosperity  of  the  BmUic  of  the  United  Slates;  * 
Report  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  (Dr.  Don  Eduardo  Costa)  of  the 
Argentine  Republic,  drawn  up  by  D.  F.  Sarmiento,  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
and  Envoy  extraordinary  to  the  Gk)yemment8  of  Chili,  Peru,  and  the  United 
States.     New  York,  1866. 

Our  Minister  Plenipotentiary  firom  the  Argentine  Republic  makes  his  mission 
DO  sinecure,  for  he  employs  his  time  In  useful  labors  for  the  elevation  of  his 
countrymen,  through  education,  all  whose  improvements  he  watches  and  seizes 
upon  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  to  transmit  them  in  some  form  to  that  wide 
field  of  labor,  the  rising  Republics  of  South  America.  The  present  work  de- 
scribes the  condition  of  our  more  favored  land  4n  contrast  with  those  regions 
which  have  been  victimized  by  imperial  and  ecclesiastical  power.  One  is 
tempted  to  exclaim  that  better  would  it  have  been  for  those  unhappy  countries 
to  remain  another  century,  or  many  centuries,  under  their  former  circumstances, 
than  to  be  civilized  or  christianized  at  such  terrible  expense ;  but  "  God  di»> 
poses,"  though  man  proposes,  and  such  having  been  their  sad  introduction  to 
the  benefits  of  Christian  and  civilized  culture,  we  must  humbly  learn  the  lesson 
which  is  always  taught  by  the  fearful  consequences  of  wrong-doing.  Mr.  Sar- 
miento is  a  man  of  broad  views  and  experimental  philosophy.  His  life  has  been 
a  very  checkered  and  varied  one.  He  is  cosmopolitan.  He  can  stand  aside 
and  look  upon  his  own  country  as  posterity  alone  can  generally  look  upon  what 
is  passing  at  the  present  time.  This  extraordinary  power,  which  is  not  merely 
gained  by  circumstances,  but  partly  from  a  highly  gifted  nature,  enables  him  to 
do  that  for  his  coimtry  which  perhaps  no  other  man  in  it  is  capable  of  doing; 
and  the  more  his  countrymen  put  themselves  under  his  leadership,  morally,  in- 
tellectually, politically,  the  sooner  they  will  emerge  from  the  sea  of  evils  in 
which  they  are  now  plunged,  but  from  which,  chiefly  by  his  assistance,  they  oc- 
casionally lift  their  heads.  The  perusal  of  this  work  will  amply  justify  these 
remarks. 

It  cohsists  of  alternate  translations  fh)m  educational  addresses  of  our  most 
eminent  men,  and  chapters  upon  the  condition  of  South  America,  the  Argentine 
Republic  especially,  in  reference  to  the  subject  of  education.  The  first  article  is 
a  letter  t^Don  Eduardo  Costa,  the  present  Minister  of  Instruction  in  the  Re- 
public, in  which  he  vividly  depicts  the  state  of  things  here,  contrasting  them 
with  that  of  his  own  ooontry,  yet  doing  ample  justice  to  the  efforts  ahreadj 
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made  there.  These  eflforts  are  evidentlj  due,  one  might  say  wholljr  due,  to  bit 
own  exertions  and  persevering  labors  for  thirty  years.  He  appeals  eloquently 
for  appropriations  of  money  for  the  object,  and  contrasts  the  grants  already  mada 
with  the  enormous  sums  that  are  appropriated  yearly  for  material  improyemeat| 
railroads,  suppression  of  Indian  invasions,  kc, 

A  "Confidential  Note  to  the  Ministers  Plenipotentiary  of  the  South  American 
Congress  in  Lima  "  is  an  appeal  to  them  to  join  in  the  great  educational  move- 
ment lie  is  endeavoring  to  initiate,  and  an  offer  of  hia  sorvicea  whfle  in  the 
United  States  to  aid  them  alL 

He  then  gives  the  plan  of  Barnard's  Journal  of  Education  as  a  model  for  a 
similar  work,  which  is  followed  by  an  "  Introduction  upon  the  New  Career 
marked  out  for  South  America."    He  says : — 

A  young  mathematician,  feeling  the  strtfif;^h  of  his  powers,  once  asked  Arego 
"  what  he  could  do  to  be  useful  to  science  ?"  The  sage  answered,  *'  There  re- 
mains one  astronomical  problem  in  the  heavens  to  bo  resolved — the  pertuba- 
tions  of  Uranus.  Devote  yourself  to  the  search  for  a  hypothetical  planet  and 
if  you  fix  it  by  calculation,  science  will  have  taken  a  great  step."  The  name 
of  that  youth,  Levcrrier,  is  invested  with  the  splendors  of  immortality,  and  Nep- 
tune is  the  planet  that  he  found  in  the  depths  of  space.  Who  shall  explain  the 
aberrations  of  South  America,  whose  disorderly  movements  make  it  a  by-word 
in  the  world's  mouth,  even  to  the  point  of  denying  those  Republics  a  place  as 
fixed  bodies  in  the  universe  of  nations,  and  desiring  that  they  may  be  absorbed, 
one  by  one,  into  those  already  recognized  ? 

Painful  and  humiliating  would  be  the  task  of  reproducing  the  hopes,  the  dis- 
grust,  the  contempt,  with  which  the  press  of  Kurope  and  the  United  States  have 
noticed,  from  time  to  time,  though  inadequately,  and  without  fully  comprehending 
the  subject,  the  fresh  and  ever  renewed  disorders  of  those  numerous  revolutions, 
those  apparently  civil  wars;  complications  which  from  one-half  century  to 
another  have  wearied  the  most  indulgent  public  expectation,  and  converted  into 
disfavor  in  many,  into  hostility  in  others,  the  sentiment  which  induced  Mr. 
Canning  and  Mr.  Monroe  to  interpose  their  mediation  when  it  was  proposed  to 
suffocate  these  rising  Republics  ui  their  cradle  1 

Yet  there  has  been  a  law  in  these  revolutions,  obscured  and  even  obliterated 
OS  it  has  often  been  by  local  passions  and  invasions  of  barbarism.  From  time 
to  time  noble  men  have  risen  out  of  those  seas  of  anarchy  and  misrule  who  have 
fed  the  fire  in  more  timid  hearts,  and  roused  up  resistance  to  the  moral  and 
phynical  tyrannies  which  proved  too  strong  for  them  in  the  end ;  for  where  such 
various  barbaric  influences  are  at  the  same  time  working,  and  the  barbarism  of 
ecclesiastical  power  is  no  less  demoralizing  than  that  of  savage  life,  the  mar- 
shalling of  all  the  forces  of  good,  moral,  intellectual,  and  pohtical,  guided  by  the 
clearest  wisdom,  and  based  upon  the  profoundest  culture,  are  requisite  to  make 
even  temporary  headway.  But  the  martyrs  who  have  fallen  in  those  bootless 
attempts  to  evoke  order  out  of  chaos,  did  not  die  in  vain.  The  time  has  oome 
when  they  can  be  seen  far  enough  in  the  distance  to  be  comprehended  and  ap> 
preciated,  and  a  man  has  arisen  in  that  hemisphere  at  last  who  can  evoke,  by 
the  memory  of  their  names  and  deeds,  added  to  his  own  inherent  power,  the 
aid  of  the  world  to  his  noble  cause.  Senor  Sarmiento  proves,  by  this  work 
which  he  has  just  issued,  the  cosmopolitan  spirit  with  which  he  can  overlook 
the  whole  subject,  and  has  found  the  keystone  by  which  the  whole  edifice  of 
tlie  nation  can  be  made  permanent.  In  this  Introduction,  which  can  not  be 
appreciated  by  any  description,  he  sketches  very  powerfully  the  ef9tt  of  im- 
provements in  education  here,  and  shows  how  they  can  be  appHed  there,  noW 
the  Argentine  Republic  is  consolidated  into  a  nation,  in  spite  of  the  tmA  WAr 
which  just  now  devastates  its  borders  and  devours  its  resources. 
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The  sketch  of  the  Hon.  Horace  Maun  by  Mr.  Livingstone  is  translated  entire, 
closing  with  some  details  from  the  late  memoir.  Senor  Sarmiento  made  Mr. 
Mann's  acquaintance  in  1846,  when  on  an  educational  mission  from  the  govern- 
ment of  Chili,  and  considers  himself  much  indebted  to  him  for  information,  for 
sympathy,  for  inspiration,  and  for  the  determining  of  his  subsequent  career  in 
life.  But  his  modesty  always  makes  his  own  part  in  the  great  work  he  has 
performed  for  his  own  country  subordinate  to  the  influence  and  aid  of  others. 
Mr.  Mann  recognized  in  him  an  eflScient  co-laborer  in  the  great  work  of  the 
world,  and  though  able  to  assist  him  by  documents  and  by  experience,  he  saw 
that  the  young  stranger  needed  no  outward  stimulus  of  enthusiasm  and  appre- 
ciation of  his  work.  He  had  already  established  and  carried  through  a  course 
of  normal  school  instmction  in  Chili  under  every  disadvantage  which  the  dis- 
tracted and  backward  condition  of  a  South  American  republic  could  interpose, 
and  came  abroad  rather  to  strengthen  his  cause  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen 
than  in  his  own,  which  had  long  been  open  to  the  importance  and  significance 
of  the  subject  ot  education  for  the  whole  people. 

His  notice  of  the  inauguration  of  the  statue  of  Mr.  Mann,  found  elsewhere  in 
this  volume,  is  very  touching.  He  has  described  the  scene  and  rendered  into 
Spanish  all  the  words  uttered  on  that  occasion,  and  thus  describes  his  own 
subsequent  visit  to  the  spot : — 

In  front  of  the  State  House  in  Boston,  on  a  green  declivity  ornamented  by 
two  enormous  vases  of  bronze,  stand  the  statues  of  Webster,  tlie  celebrated 
orator,  and  of  Horace  Mann,  the  St.  Paul  of  another,  more  efficacious,  and  direct 
application  of  evangelical  doctrine  to  the  happiness  and  morality  of  man,  to  the 
greatness  of  States,  to  the  dignity  and  elevation  of  the  human  race. 

It  is  not  every  day  that  one  finds  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  statue  of  a  man 
with  wliom  he  has  had  intercourse  in  life,  and  whom  he  could  call  friend  and 
perhaps  co-laborer  in  the  same  field,  nourished  by  the  same  ideas,  though  reaping 
different  harvests  according  as  tliose  fields  had  been  already  tilled  or  were  stiU 
uncultivated.  That  fixedness  of  the  countenance  which  yet  is  not  death;  that 
expression  of  mental  serenity  which  the  artist  impresses  upon  it ;  that  loss 
which  one  docs  not  realize  because  the  perishing  materials  have  been  laid  aside 
and  the  whole  invested  in  the  eternity  of  bronze ;  those  features  which  we  rec- 
ognize, the  lips  from  which  the  affectionate  greeting  is  not  heard,  cause  emo- 
tions which  it  is  impossible  to  describe.  I  was  tempted  to  salute  him,  to  clasp 
my  hands,  to  smile  upon  him,  to  ask  him  if  he  remembered  the  traveler  whom 
he  entertained  at  West  Newton  in  1846,  and  to  whom  he  afterward  wrote  in 
Chili  upon  educational  subjects. 

He  adds  elsewhere : — 

The  intrinsic  value  of  the  reports  of  Mr.  Mann  and  of  those  writings  of  his 
which  form  a  true  body  of  doctrine,  has  led  to  a  proposal  to  put  them  to  the 
press  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  them,  all  the  more  now  that  the  public  is  in  pos- 
session of  the  results  of  his  labors.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  give  any  counsel  to 
the  South  American  governments,  it  would  be  to  purchase  as  great  a  number 
as  possible  of  the  volumes  of  this  work,  and  distribute  them  in  every  city  and 
village,  that  perhaps  to-day,  perhaps  another  day,  some  philanthropic  heart, 
fired  by  their  perusal,  may  find  inspiration,  ideas,  and  methods  to  do  good  in 
that  useful,  cnduriDg,  and  transcendent  form  in  which  he  labored. 

The  life  of  Mr.  Mann  is  followed,  in  the  second  part  of  "  Las  Escuelas,"  by  an 
account  of  visits  in  this  country  to  various  educational  institutes  and  public 
occasions ;  by  many  translations  of  public  addresses,  of  Ex-Governor  Wash- 
bume,  of  Governor  Andrew,  and  of  the  Rer.  Erastus  Otis  Haven,  President  of 
the  University  of  Michigan;  by  some  addresses  of  his  own,  one  of  which  is  a 
lecture  to  school-masten  whksh  he  delirered  long  itnoe  in  Chili,  and  whidi  he 
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iDserts  here  because  of  the  singular  coincidence  of  its  views  with  those  of  Pre» 
dent  Haven,  just  delivered. 

Then  comes  a  short  sketch  of  his  visits  to  different  places  in  the  United 
States,  in  which  he  takes  occasion  to  draw  pictures  of  manners  and  society,  and 
the  effects  of  universally  diffused  education,  for  the  benefit  of  his  countrymen. 
We  often  feel  ourselves  how  inadequate  all  means  in  operation  yet  are  for  this 
end ;  but  when  we  compare  the  two  countries,  and  think  of  those  societies  in 
which  the  peasant  is  already  incorporated  into  the  body  politic  without  even 
changing  his  native  costume  into  that  of  civilized  nations,  (and  this  is  a  fitting 
type  of  the  state  of  manners  thus  incorporated,)  we  can  see  how  it  must  strike 
a  traveler  like  himself)  to  behold  the  general  refinement  and  elevation  of  a  pop- 
ulation which  holds  the  key  to  all  culture  by  the  mere  fact  that  all  its  members 
can  read  and  write.  Senor  Sarmiento  describes  to  us  regions  abounding  in 
wealth  and  material  prosperity,  even  cities,  where  but  h^  a  dozen  w^omen  know 
how  to  read  I  where  even  in  the  schools  there  is  not  a  book,  except  perhaps  some 
catechism,  but  where  the  pupils  learn  to  embroider,  to  repeat  a  few  words  after 
the  teacher,  to  wear  their  clothes  becomingly,  in  short,  to  pass  the  time  under 
the  eye  of  some  duenna  who  can  keep  them  out  of  mischief. 

Mr.  Sarmiento's  visits  to  the  meetings  of  the  educational  commissions  for  the 
instruction  of  the  colored  people,  and  his  description  of  their  schools,  is  very  in- 
teresting. The  Argentine  Kepublic  freed  their  slaves  and  gave  them  the  fran- 
cliise  when  they  fought  their  own  war  of  independence,  so  that  it  stands  head 
and  shoulders  above  us  in  that  respect.  Now  he  wishes  it  to  emulate  us  on 
the  educational  point.  He  describes  also  the  formation  of  sanitarj-  commissions 
in  imitation  of  ours  for  the  relief  of  their  soldiers.  The  Republic  was  taken  un- 
awares and  without  a  solditr  by  tlie  Paraguayan  invasion — quite  as  unprepared 
as  we  were  for  the  soutliern  rebellion. 

Libraries  is  another  topic  treated  in  *'Las  Escuelas."  With  some  playfulness, 
though  upon  a  subject  he  considers  deeply  momentous,  he  says : — 

Not  many  years  since,  Mr.  Horace  Mann,  after  an  investigation  upon  the 
subject  made  in  the  State  of  Massachusett.**.  made  the  di.«*consolate  and  alarming 
discovery  that  in  that  State  of  perhaps  a  million  inhabitant^,  there  were  but  three 
hundred  and  seventy  libraries  within  reach  of  all  its  citizens.  It  is  curious  to  a 
South  American  to  observe  the  start  of  surprise,  to  hear  tlie  cry  to  heaven  on 
the  discovery  of  such  bonightment  in  his  country;  to  read  liis  appeals  to  his 
countrymen,  conjuring  them  to  put  an  end  to  such  a  calamitous  state  of  things, 
in  such  eloquent  words  as  we  will  give  from  his  reports  if  we  can  lay  our  iianda 
upon  them,  but  which  we  have  often  described  elsewhere.  But  three  hundred 
and  seventy  libraries  I  What  misfortune  I  It  is  like  the  bankers  who  cry, 
when  negotiations  are  proposed  to  them,  "  It  would  not  leave  us  a  poor  mil- 
lion I"  It  is  said  of  a  young  Frencli  princess,  that  when  she  heard  the  people 
were  clamoring  because  of  their  hunger,  while  Henry  IV  was  besieging  his 
good  city  of  Paris,  she  exclaimed,  "I  would  eat  bread  and  cheese!"  so  little  did 
she  know  of  the  pains  of  poverty.  Three  hundred  and  seventy  libraries  would 
make  the  glory  of  South  America,  with  twenty  million  inhabitants  and  a  world 
for  an  abiding  place.  There  are  not,  I  know,  in  such  a  vast  extent  of  country 
and  in  so  many  cities,  I  do  not  say  three  hundred,  I  doubt  if  there  are  thirty  I 
I  can     ♦     *     ♦     ♦    *     count  them  on  my  fingers  I 

In  the  year  1854,  if  I  remember  aright,  there  appeared  in  Chili  a  book  enti- 
tled "Popular  Libraries — Modem  Discoveries."  It  contained  an  extract  from 
tlie  first  book  of  Figuier  upon  the  history  of  gas ;  of  illumination ;  of  tho  antea- 
thesia  produced  by  chloroform ;  of  the  discovery  of  the  planet  Neptune  by  Le- 
verrier ;  of  the  daguerreotype ;  of  the  telegraph ;  all  which  were  then  tho  great- 
est novelties  of  the  sciences  appHed  to  industry  and  human  wants.    Perhaps  the 
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President  of  the  Republic  read  for  the  first  time  in  that  book  of  difficulties  con* 
quered,  related  as  if  it  wore  a  novel,  and  of  the  invention  and  adoption  of  those 
same  improvements  which  ho  has  since  labored  to  introduce  into  his  own  coun- 
try. Such  was  the  book  of  the  epoch,  and  Figuier  continued  thus  to  put  the 
public  in  possession  of  useful  knowledge,  until  it  has  formed  a  branch  of  litera- 
tura  His  last  illustrated  works  are  '*  Tlie  World  before  the  Flood,''  "  The  Sea 
and  the  Earih,''^  the  first  of  which  popularized  geology,  the  last,  natural  phe- 
nomena in  general. 

The  government  of  Chili  did  not  adopt  the  book  which  was  offered  as  a 
model  for  popular  libraries,  and  the  author  of  the  idea  paid  dear  for  his  attempt* 
They  however  organized  libraries  and  have  supported  them  to  this  day,  but  I 
fear  with  little  adequate  selection  of  books,  and  little  cooperation  and  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  benevolent 

Indeed,  the  people  of  South  America  read  very  little ;  where  they  do  read,  it  is 
the  novels  of  Dumas  and  other  exciting  novelists.  Senor  Sarmiento  calls  down 
anathemas  upon  the  writers  of  bad  novels.  But  he  makes  a  curious  calculation 
of  the  advantages  of  reading  even  such  books  as  the  "Mysteries  of  Paris." 

Let  us  calculate.  Let  us  imagine  a  million  of  the  inhabitants  of  South  Amer- 
ica reading,  at  one  time,  with  eagerness  and  absorption,  the  execrable  "Myste" 
ries  of  Faria"  an  employment  which  occupies  the  leisure  hours  of  say  fifteen 
days.  What  unimagined  horrors  are  passing  through  their  dilated  imagina- 
tions! what  crimes,  what  maladies,  scarcely  diluted  by  what  sublime  virtues! 
what  depravity !  and  yet  what  benefit  I  For  fifteen  days  a  million  of  human 
beings  have  remained  seated,  withdrawn  from  the  frictions  of  real  life,  from  the 
excitements  of  passion,  from  the  provocatives  to  anger  I  Fifteen  millions  of 
mortal  sins  have  been  uncommitted,  and  fifteen  times  fifteen  venial  ones. 
Ten  homicides  at  least  have  been  subtracted  from  the  terrible  catalogue  of  hu- 
man crime,  and  I  leave  the  charitable  reader  to  calculate  the  other  delinquencieSi 
filings,  and  ofienses  which  correspond  to  a  million  human  beings  in  fifteen 
days.  One  among  a  thousand  I  will  specify.  How  many  sums  of  money 
would  have  changed  hands  in  gambling,  in  search  of  that  same  excitement 
which  the  novel  gives? 

When  Mr.  Sarmiento  sent  home  a  large  edition  of  his  life  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, he  promised,  in  his  introduction,  to  f\imish  it  in  unlimited  quantities,  if 
they  would  read  U.  He  would  compass  heaven  and  earth  to  interest  his  coim- 
trymen,  especially  his  countrywomen,  in  any  useful  reading.  During  his  useful 
life  he  has  labored  for  this  end.  He  has  now,  by  his  influence  in  the  various 
positions  he  has  occupied,  and  he  has  ranged  through  all,  from  the  humble 
schoolmaster  to  chief  of  the  department  of  schools,  senator,  governor,  all  but 
president,  which  it  is  strange  his  countrymen  do  not  make  him,  to  furnish  all 
the  means  of  education.  He  has  dotted  the  country  with  splendid  school-houses^ 
magnificently  furnished  with  every  appliance,  and  now  these  stand  with  open 
doors  inviting  the  inspired  teachers  to  enter  and  commence  the  great  work  of 
regenerating  a  nation.  He  has  translated  text-books,  poured  them  into  the 
country,  supplicated,  almost  commanded  the  ruling  powers  to  make  the  cause  a 
national  one,  thb  national  one ;  consecrated  buildings  as  the  monumental  ar- 
chitecture of  the  land,  and  by  such  appeals  as  this  book,  made  to  the  people 
themselves,  has  stormed  the  nation's  gates  for  a  hearing. 

In  the  province  of  San  Juan,  which  took  the  precedence  even  of  Buenos  Ayres 
in  the  matter  of  public  education,  Senor  Sarmiento  has  built,  on  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  temple,  the  most  splendid  school  edifice  in  the  country,  capable  of  hold- 
ing 1,  too  pupils.    While  governor  of  that  provinoe,  he  so  enlisted  the  enthusiasm 

*  The  aathor  of  Um  book  wu  Seoor  SuniMnto  himtelf. 
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and  oodperation  of  his  fellow-citizens,  that  the  requisite  funds  were  fhmished, 
partly  from  purses  able  to  disburse  it,  but  chicflj  by  the  work  of  his  country- 
women sold  at  fairs,  the  contributions  in  kind  of  farmers,  ftc.  A  letter  from 
his  successor.  Governor  Rajo,  giving  a  charming  account  of  tlie  three  days' 
fiesta  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the  building,  which  took  place 
alter  Senor  Sarmiento  left  the  country,  is  given  in  full  in  ^L<u  Eacueku,"  and 
must  have  cheered  the  great  heart  that  had  nursed  the  hope  of  founding  audi 
an  institution  on  that  spot  ever  gince  he  wm  fifteen  years  cM^  a  derk  in  a  little 
store  on  the  opposite  comer.  Since  that  time  ho  had  resided  in  various  landi^ 
been  an  exile  fh)m  his  own  country,  driven  out  of  another  by  persecution  be* 
cause  of  his  efforts  to  elevate  the  people,  (who  had  alwajrs  appreciated  him,) 
never  residing  more  than  five  years  in  one  spot;  he  had  passed  through  almost 
all  the  important  posts  a  man  can  fill  in  society,  had  contributed  not  only  to  the 
educational  advancement  of  his  various  places  of  residence,  but  been  the  most 
efficient  man  in  legislation,  the  most  long-suffering  and  sturdy  resister  of  mo- 
xxypolies  and  oppressions,  never  flattering  tliose  in  power,  but  like  the  Polish 
noble  in  the  diet,  with  his  hand  on  the  door-lock  had  shouted  his  veto  and  then 
escaped  to  be  ready  for  the  next  occasion  with  his  gentle  or  his  shouted  protest, 
according  as  the  case  might  require;  ho  had  laid  the  comer-stone  of  many  iden- 
tical interests  in  many  different  spheres  of  action ;  he  had  written  more  than  a 
hundred  volumes  upon  the  most  important  subjects,  founded  a  dozen  new^iapeii 
and  periodicals,  and  been  their  chief  contributor  also.  He  now  has  the  satis- 
ftotion  of  seeing  his  own  province,  an  oasis  of  luxuriance  and  beauty  in  the 
midst  of  a  desert  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  taking  the  foremost  step  in  the  ecia- 
cation  of  the  whole  people.  His  principle  has  always  been  that  the  primary  edn« 
cation  is  the  most  important 

A  detailed  sketch  of  his  life  and  labors  will  soon  be  furnished  for  this  Journal 
to  take  its  place  among  the  biographies  of  American  educational  men. 

'*Las  Escuelas"  closes  with  a  description  of  various  educational  aocietiea 
formed  in  the  province  of  San  Juan  under  his  auspices,  with  a  discourse  he 
pronounced  before  the  Historical  Society  of  Rhode  Iriand,  and  a  oorrespoDdenoa 
with  his  government  regarding  a  subscription  for  the  Hon.  Horace  Mann*s 
works,  and  Dr.  Gould's  plan  of  erecting  an  observatory  at  Cordova,  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  adding  the  catalogue  of  Southern  stars  to  those  already  observed.  Die 
Tolume  is  probably  destined  to  produce  an  educational  revolution  in  South 
America. 


X.   COLLEGE  EDUCATION. 


COmCUHICATIOH  TO  THE  ICXEUUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  TI8ITOB8  AMD  QOT- 
SRN0B8  ON  THE  BE^BOANIZATION  OV  ST.  JOHN'S  COLLEGE. 

Submlttod  JviM  28th,  1866. 

After  a  careful  study  of  the  past  condition  and  present  resources 
of  the  college,  and  with  such  knowledge  as  I  have  been  able  to  obtain 
concerning  the  educational  wants  of  Maryland  with  a  view  of  placing 
St  John's  College  in  a  position  to  meet  those  wants,  and  to  contribute 
with  similar  institutions  within  and  without  the  state  to  the  liberal 
and  higher  education  of  American  youth,  I  submit  the  follo¥ring  plan 

OF  RE-ORGANIZATION  AND  IMPROVEMENT. 

I.    GROUNDS,  BUILDINGS,  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

1.  The  spacious  and  beautiful  grounds  belonging  to  the  college  should 
be  not  only  properly  protected,  but  made  stiU  more  attractive,  and  di- 
rectly serviceable  for  their  appropriate  uses — the  health  and  physical 
enjoyment,  as  well  as  the  moral  and  sesthetic  purposes  of  all  connected 
with  the  institution — ^by  being  at  once  securely  enclosed  with  a  fence 
and  hedge  of  osage  orange,  or  a  belt  of  trees  and  shrubbery;  and  the 
entire  area  thus  enclosed  should  be  artistically  treated  in  reference  to 
preservation,  ornamentation,  and  use. 

The  wear  and  tear  caused  by  years  of  unregulated  surface-drainage 
should  be  at  once  stopped  by  properly  constructed  rain-channels,  and 
the  unsightly  ravines  be  converted  into  beautiful  turf-slopes,  or  screened 
by  blossoming  shrubs.  The  gentle  elevations  which  overlook  the 
creek  and  river,  and  the  undulating  water-margin,  should  be  planted 
—in  groups  or  singly — with  every  variety  of  Maryland  trees,  and 
traversed  with  winding  walks.  Underdrained  and  level  spaces  should 
be  left  for  quoits,  ball-playing,  and  other  athletic  sports,  while  thick, 
soft  green-sward,  on  which  the  eye  loves  to  repose,  should  be  cultivated 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  I  do  not  recommend  any  large  appit^riation 
at  once  for  these  purposes,  and  the  expenditure  for  this  year  need  ml 
go  beyond  the  enclosure  of  the  grounds,  and  a  well-devised  plan  for 
fhture  improvements  by  a  landscape  gardener.  A  well  executed  plot 
for  the  improvement  of  the  grounds  would  greatly  help  the  desiz^ 
And  secure  the  means  for  lis  execution. 
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In  connection  with  tlie  improvement  of  the  grounds,  referenoe 
should  bo  had  to  the  erection  of  a  suitable  structure  for  gymnasde 
and  sheltered  exercises  in  wet  and  incident  weather,  and  for  a  boat 
and  bath-house  in  one  of  the  indentures  of  the  creek. 

2.  The  spacious  college  buildings  require  for  their  protection  and 
use  not  only  the  repairs  which  are  now  going  on,  but  very  eztensiTe 
improvements  to  make  the  large  expenditure  which  has  already  been 
incurred  in  their  construction  truly  accomplish  the  purposes  intended 

All  the  rooms  designed  for  the  occupancy  of  the  students  should  be 
plainly  and  substantially  furnished,  and  all  class  and  lecture-rooms 
should  be  not  only  appropriately  equipped,  but  systematically  wanned 
and  ventilated,  and  health,  neatness,  comfort  and  economy  will  be 
consulted  by  extending  the  same  system  to  the  dormitories  of  the 
students  and  the  residences  of  the  professors.  For  the  use  of  these 
improvements  and  for  all  special  damage  hereafter  by  individuals,  or 
by  classes,  a  suitable  charge  can  be  made  in  the  term-bills.  One  of 
the  large  buildings,  designed  to  accommodate  such  students  as  from 
age  require  domestic  supervision,  should  be  properly  equipped  for 
household  purposes.  In  the  same  building,  arrangements  can  be  made 
for  a  refectory  or  restaurant,  at  which  such  students  as  choose  may, 
singly  or  in  clubs,  obtain  wholesome  meals  at  prices  varying  with  the 
quality,  but  in  all  cases  as  near  the  actual  cost  as  possible. 

3.  The  laboratories  for  Chemistry,  Metallurgy,  and  Physics — If 
these  important  departments  of  science  are  to  be  taught  properly,  es- 
pecially in  respect  to  their  applications  to  the  arts — ^need  not  so  much 
renovation  as  re-construction  and  equipment  on  a  larger  scale.  The 
appropriation  for  these  purposes  need  not  be  large  at  any  one  time, 
but  they  should  be  made  from  year  to  year  as  the  progress  of  the 
classes  require,  on  a  well-considered  plan,  after  an  examination  of  the 
most  recently  constructed  and  well  furnished  laboratories  in  our  best 
colleges  and  scientific  schools. 

4.  The  library  contains  many  books  highly  valuable  to  a  spedal 
class  of  readers,  but  it  is  greatly  deficient  in  dictionaries,  encyclope- 
dias, manuals  of  reference,  and  standard  treatises  in  classical  philol- 
ogy, and  recent  discoveries  in  physical  science  and  the  industrial  arts. 
Professors  worthy  of  their  positions,  before  they  accept  the  same,  must 
be  assured  that  the  library  will  be  furnished  with  such  publications  as 
will  keep  them  up  with  the  literature  of  their  several  departments. 
Should  the  course  of  instruction  be  extended  as  hereinafter  proposedf 
in  aid  of  the  more  liberal  culture  of  young  men  destined  for  oommer* 
dal  pursuits,  so  as  to  embrace  for  each  student  a  thorough  study  of 
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the  English  and  one  or  more  of  the  principal  modeni  langoagefr— Ger- 
man, French,  Spanish,  or  Italian — a  studj  as  thorough  and  compre- 
hensive as  is  now  provided  in  the  hest  American  colleges  for  the  lan- 
guage, literature  and  history  of  either  ancient  Greece  or  Rome,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  make  a  judicious  selection  of  standard  works  in  the 
Grerman,  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian  languages,  as  well  as  in  our 
own,  so  as  to  make  these  languages  not  only  subjects  of  philological 
study,  but  the  means  of  obtaining  information  respecting  the  history, 
the  science,  the  arts,  the  literature,  the  agriculture,  and  all  the  indus- 
trial resources  of  their  countries.  Under  all  circumstances,  a  well  se- 
lected consultation  library  is  an  indispensable  help  in  the  work  of  col- 
lege iast ruction,  and  to  know  what  to  read  and  how  to  read  is  not  only 
the  best  evidence,  but  the  surest  path  of  a  truly  liberal  education. 

In  immmediate  connection  with  the  library,  and  especially  with  the 
dictionaries,  encyclopsedias,  and  books  of  reference  generally,  I  rec- 
ommend the  establishment  of  a  reading-room,  which  shall  be  accessi- 
ble under  prescribed  rules  at  certain  hours,  every  day,  to  the  students. 
To  know  how  to  use  books  for  settling  doubts,  and  gratifying  an 
awakened  desire  to  know,  as  well  as  for  pursuing  investigations  be- 
yond the  elementary  text-books,  will  be,  I  trust,  a  special  object  of 
inculcation  by  each  professor,  and  will  certainly  receive  special  treat- 
ment from  the  Professor  of  Education. 

n.    SCHEME  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  scheme  of  instruction  provided  for  a  state  instituticm,  whose 
object  is  so  high  and  comprehensive  as  is  set  forth  in  the  preamble  of 
the  Charter  of  St.  John's  College,  viz.:  ''The  liberal  education  of 
youth  in  the  principles  of  virtue,  science,  and  useful  literature,  in  or- 
der to  train  up  a  succession  of  able  and  honest  men  for  discharging 
the  various  offices  and  duties  of  life,  both  civil  and  religious,  with  use- 
fulness and  reputation,**  should  embrace  such  an  extension  of  the  studies 
and  discipline  begun  in  the  elementary  school,  public  or  private,  as  to 
qualify  the  youth  who  may  resort  here  for  a  liberal  education,  to  share 
and  direct  the  agricultural,  mercantile,  manufacturing,  mechanical, 
mining,  commercial  and  educational  operations  of  the  state,  as  well  as 
those  which  are  ordinarily  designated  as  professional  Subjects,  not 
heretofore  recognized  as  independent  or  associated  branches  of  aca- 
demical instructum,  but  the  acquisition  of  which,  rightly  made,  is  at 
OQoe  disciplinary  and  useful,  must  be  introduced  and  thoroughly  taught 
by  competent  professors,  if  the  young  inen  who  inherit  the  landed 
property  and  succeed  to  the  management  of  large  business  transactioiii 
on  their  own  aceoont,  or  as  agents  and  oflloen  of  great  business  cor- 
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porations,  are  to  be  qualified  here  by  mental  (Uscipline,  useful  kiMmd- 
edge,  and  the  power  of  future  self-instruction,  '^to  discharge  their  va- 
rious duties  and  offices  with  usefulness  and  reputatian.**  My  own  ow- 
viction  is,  that  the  Public  High  School,  and  the  next  higher  grade  of 
school,  known  as  the  College,  should  give  a  liberal  as  well  as  practiod 
education  (in  its  aims,  subjects,  and  processes,)  to  a  much  larger  num- 
ber of  the  business-men  of  the  community  than  they  have  yet 
ceeded  in  doing. 

X.   Prinoiplss  of  Education  and  Beliaion,  with  their  ApidioatioBB  to 
odfl  of  Study,  Formation  of  Charaotor,  ani  tha  Oonduot  of  U0k 

This  department,  to  which  will  be  assigned  for  the  present^  Ethicty 
Metaphysics,  and  Logic,  will  include — 

1.  Informal  and  occasional  suggestions  to  individuals  and  to  dasses 
on  the  subject  of  personal  habits,  and  the  laws  and  methods  of  study. 

2.  Formal  instruction  in  the  history,  principles  and  methods  of  ed- 
ucation ;  the  classification,  instruction,  and  discipline  of  schools  of  diA> 
ferent  grades ;  and  the  organization  and  administration  of  systems  of 
public  education— designed  not  only  for  those  members  of  the  college 
who  propose  to  make  teaching  their  business,  but  as  indispensable  in 
this  country,  where  men  of  liberal  culture  are  constantly  called  oo  to 
advise  or  act  in  the  establishment  and  management  of  institutions  of 
learning,  and  the  education  of  children. 

3.  Instruction  in  the  evidences  and  principles  of  natural  and  re- 
vealed religion. 

4.  Helps  to  the  formation  of  moral  and  religious  character  and 
habits  in  harmony  with  the  expressed  wishes  of  parents  and  guardians. 

5.  Instruction  by  text-books,  essays,  discussions,  and  lectures  on 
Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy  and  Logic. 

n.  Fhysioal  Culture. 
In  addition  to  formal  instruction  by  text-books  and  lectures  on 
Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene,  including  under  the  latter  full 
exposition  of  the  laws  and  conditions  of  public  as  well  as  of  Individ* 
ual  wcllbeing,  special  and  systematic  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
physical  training  and  personal  lialnts  of  students.  The  professor  of 
this  department  will  give  regular  instruction  in  a  system  of  gymnas- 
tics adapted  to  the  age  and  strength  of  each  individual,  even  if  the 
whole  body  of  students  shall  be  put  into  military  organization  and 
subjected  to  regular  military  drill  and  movements.  But  aside  from 
this  systematic  treatment  for  the  promotion  of  physical  culture,  the 
Professor  of  Education  will  be  required  to  give  to  all  the  students, 
and  especially  to  all  new  comers,  familiar  practical  lectures  on  the 
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laws  of  health  and  study— on  Air,  Sleep,  Exercise^  Diet  and  Recrea- 
tion. ETeiy  possible  encouragement  should  be  given  not  only  to  free 
out-door  sports,  but  every  possible  precaution  taken  against  the  forma- 
tion of  unhealthy  and  slovenly  habits.  The  office  of  this  professorship 
10  deemed  of  primary  importance  to  the  success  of  every  other  depart* 
ment  of  the  institution,  and  the  various  improvements  recommended 
I  under  the  head  of  Buildings  and  Grounds — the  proper  ventilation  and 
warming  of  dormitories,  class  and  lecture-rooms,  as  weU  as  provision 
lor  bathing,  swimming,  boating,  and  ball-playing,  and  for  varied  in- 
door and  out-door  exercises  and  recreations  approjuriate  to  different 
ages,  and  to  different  conditions  of  the  weather,  and  to  different  sea- 
sons of  the  year — all  have  a  direct  bearing  on  this  department. 


This  department  wHl  embrace  a  thorough  study  of  the  history  and 

pinlological  principles  of  our  Languid,  and  a  critical  examination  of 

its  Literature  as  embodied  in  the  writings  of  Chaucer,  ShakspearCi 

Bunyan,  Milton,  Burke,  and  other  standard  authors,  and  will  include 

Yocal  Culture,  Composition,  and  Rhetoric    The  study  of  the  English 

Language  should  be  made  obligatory  on  every  studentr— should  be 

commenced  eariy  and  continued  through  his  entipe  connection  with 

the  college. 

rv.   Iffttbamatlos,  ghytoi,  and  Artronomy. 

This  department  should  as  early  as  practicable  be  distributed  into 
at  least  three  professorships,  and  include  the  practical  application  of 
these  sciences  to  Commercial  Computation,  Mensuration,  Surveying, 
Leveling,  Engineering,  Navigation,  Architecture  and  Building,  Ma- 
chinery and  Motors. 

V.    Ohemistry  and  Ohsmioal  TMhn61onr. 
Listruction  will  be  given  by  toxt-books,  lectures,  and  laboratory 
practice,  and  the  students  will  be  required  to  explain  the  processes 
and  results  of  their  own  manipulations. 

VZ.  Natural  Soienoo. 
Beginning  with  a  single  resident  professor  and  with  the  youngest 
students  as  to  the  cultivation  of  their  observing  faculties,  as  well  as 
an  understanding  of  familiar  phenomena,  and  for  giving  variety  to  the 
study  of  numbers  and  language,  this  department,  including  Botany, 
Mineralogy,  Geology,  and  Zoology,  can  be  extended  so  as  to  give  to 
such  students  as  have  the  taste  and  the  leisure,  by  special  lectures, 
opportunities  for  the  mastery  of  one  or  more  of  these  sciences,  with 
their  applicatious  in  Agriculture,  Mining,  and  the  Arts,  and  to  all,  the 
latest  generalizations  in  each. 
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YH.  Oeography,  Hlstoxy,  and  National  Industriao* 
This  department,  or  at  least  the  form  and  extent  of  the  instmction 
contemplated  in  its  establishment,  may  be  regarded  by  some  as  an  in- 
novation on  the  college  curriculum,  but  the  results  of  a  few  years  ex- 
perience will,  I  am  sure,  vindicate  its  place  in  any  system  of  libenl 
education. 

Vm.    I4tw  and  Pablio  Eoonomy.  0 

Besides  the  strictly  professional  course,  which  the  Law  School,  pn>- 

vided  for  by  the  Legislature,  in  connection  with  this  coUege,  when 

properly  established,  will  give,  it  is  recommended  that  a  coarse  of 

lectures  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  state  of 

Maryland,  and  on  the  Law  of  the  Citizen  and  the  Man  of  BusineoB, 

as  well  as  the  principles  of  Public  Economy,  be  given,  which  shall  be 

open  to  all  the  students,  and  on  which  all  candidates  for  the  degree 

of  Bachelor  or  Master  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts,  shall  be 

examined. 

IZ.   Ghraphios. 

This  department  will  include  Drawing,  (Free  Hand  and  Median- 
ical,)  Penmanship,  Book-keeping,  Commercial  Forms  and  Correspond- 
ence, Topographical  and  Architectural  Projections,  &c. 


In  this  department  I  propose  that  provision  shall  be  made  far  in- 
struction in  Music  and  Vocal  Culture,  in  Modeling  and  Sketdiing 
ftom  Nature  and  Art,  and  in  the  history  and  principles  of  Scnlptare, 
Painting,  Architecture,  and  laxudBCupe  Grardening. 

[The  foregoing  departments  or  subjects  of  instruction  will  be  open 
for  all  students  who  connect  themselves  by  matriculation  for  at  least 
one  year's  connection  with  the  college  or  any  of  its  associated  school 
and  purpose  to  be  examined  for  certificates  of  proficiency  in  any  two 
of  the  specified  subjects,  whether  they  are  candidates  for  the  usual 
academic  degrees  or  not  To  those  who  propose  to  study  for  the 
highest  honors  of  the  college,  and  aspire  to  the  discipline  and  attain- 
ments and  the  usual  evidence  of  a  liberal  education — although  I  re- 
gard every  one  of  the  above  subjects  rightly  studied  as  important 
parts  of  such  ^  education — it  is  recommended  that  provision  be  made 
for  the  most  thorough  study  of — 1 


This  department,  in  addition  to  thorough  instmction  in  the  Fingliwh 
Language  and  its  Literature,  and  in  the  History  and  Civilizatioii  of 
the  people  who  speak  it^  should  embrace— 
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1.  The  Ancient  Languages — ^particularly  those  of  Greece  and  Borne 
— ^with  a  knowledge  of  the  history^  literature,  and  peculiar  civilization 
of  each — ^in  a  course  fA  comprehansiire  and  critical  as  in  our  best 
American  colleges. 

2.  The  Modem  European  Languages — particularly  of  G^ermanyi 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy — languages  which  are  now  acting  powerftdly 
on  the  science,  arts,  and  civilization  generally  of  the  age,  or  are  spoken 
by  peoples  with  whom  we  have  large  commercial,  or  delicate  political 
relations. 

Without  attempting  to  discuss  the  relative  disciplinary  value  of  an 
equally  thorough  training  in  any  one  of  the  modem  languages  named 
above,  as  compared  with  a  similar  training  in  the  Latin  or  Greek  lan- 
guage, I  must,  when  caUed  on  to  indicate  a  scheme  of  instruction  best 
adapted  to  the  largest,  and  not  the  smallest  number  of  young  men 
who  are  likely  to  resort  to  this  college  for  their  education,  express  my 
deep  conviction  of  the  desirableness  of  providing  for  a  large  and  thor- 
ough course  of  instruction  in  the  modem  languages,  to  be  begun  eariy 
and  continued  for  at  least  four  years,  and  that  proficiency  in  any  one 
shall  count  as  high  in  the  distribution  of  college  honors  and  the  aca- 
demic degrees  as  a  similar  proficiency  in  either  Latin  or  Greek. 

nL    PROFESSORS  AND  TUTORS. 

While  nneertain  as  to  the  number  of  students  who  may  connect 
themselves  with  a  college  which  has  been  suspended  for  several  yean, 
and  while  so  many  Maryland  families  send  their  sons  out  of  the  state 
for  a  college  education,  I  am  not  prepared  to  recommend  the  immedi- 
ate appoiotipent  of  a  full  corps  of  resident  professors,  sufficient  to 
carry  into  operation  the  foregoing  Scheme  of  Instmction.  Without 
being  desirous^  I  am  ready  to  assume  at  once  the  responsibility  of  in- 
augurating such  a  system,  differing  in  some  of  its  subjects  and  details 
fiNMn  an  American  college,  provided  I  am  authorized  to  employ  at  least 
five  professors  and  such  claims-instructors  and  lecturers,  more  or  less,  as 
the  exigencies  of  the  institution  may  require— on  such  terms,  and  for- 
fiuch  work,  and  for  such  periods  of  the  year,  as  I  may  find  advisable, 
within  such  limitation  concerning  salaries  and  subjects  as  the  Board 
may  prescribe. 

To  the  Principal  and  Faculty  thus  constituted,  I  respectfully  ask. 
that  the  internal  administration  of  the  college  be  committed,  subjeot 
to  such  general  statutes  as  the  Board  may  ordain. 

I  dose  this  conmiunication  with  a  few  suggestions  fi>r  the  present* 
oiganigatioD  and  further  improvemeDt  of  the  college. 

35 
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IV.    SUGGESTIONS. 

Admissian. — Aa  a  Preparatory  Department — &om  the  old  King 
William  School  which  seems  to  have  constituted  the  real  germ  of  St. 
John's  College — ^has  always  formed  a  part  of  the  college  oi^ganization, 
and  as  my  conception  of  a  college  is  an  extension  and  perfection  of 
the  discipline  and  attainments  of  the  academy  or  the  high  school, 
'which  now  forms  an  important  feature  of  the  public  school  system  of 
Maryland,  I  recommend  that  for  the  special  convenience  of  this  section 
o£  the  state,  and  as  a  preparatory  basis  for  oar  higher  classification 
and  instruction,  that  we  provide  in  our  several  departments  for  thai 
class  of  pupils  who  would,  from  their  age  and  attainments,  (as  may  be 
established  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,)  constitute  a  Public  Hig^ 
SchooL 

Terms  etnd  Vacations  far  1866-67. — ^The  extensive  repairs  and 
improvements  begun  and  contemplated  in  this  Report  are  in  such 
state  of  forwardness  or  of  such  character  as  to  authorize  the  opening 
of  the  college  in  September,  and  the  convenience  of  students  and  pro- 
fisssors  will  be  consulted  by  dividing  the  first  year  into  three  terms,  as 
follows:  (1)  from  the  third  Wednesday  in  September  to  the  second 
day  before  Christmas — 14  weeks,  followed  by  a  vacation  of  ten  days 
till  the  third  of  January ;  (2)  from  the  third  day  of  January  to  the 
second  Wednesday  in  April — 14  weeks,  followed  by  a  vacation  of 
one  week;  (3)  from  the  third  Wednesday  of  April  to  the  last  Friday 
in  June — 12  weeks,  followed  by  a  vacation  to  the  second  Wednesday 
in  September. 

Expenses  and  Payments. — ^The  college  bills  should  be  made  out 
three  times  a  year,  and  should  embrace  the  following  items  for  each 
term: 

Tuition,  .  -  .  .  -  $25 

Room  rent,  -  -  -  -  -  -       10 

Use  of  Furniture,  .  -  -  -  5 

Fuel  and  Lights, 10 

Recitation  Rooms,  (Fuel,  Lights,  Janitor,)  and  Incidentals,  10 
Gymnasium,  -  -  -  -  -         3 

Library  and  Reading  Room,        -  -  -  8 

f  The  amount  of  the  first  term-bill  must  be  paid  by  each  student  on 
his  admission,  and  each  subsequent  term-bill  must  be  paid  in  advance, 
unless  a  bond  with  satisfactory  surety  for  the  payment  of  all  college 
bills  is  given  to  the  treasurer.  A  liberal  discount  (25  per  cent)  shoaU 
be  made  if  the  three  term-bills  for  the  year  are  paid  in  advance. 
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Each  Ftudent  occupying  a  room  in  college  will  bo  entitled  to  the 
use  of  plain  and  substantial  furniture,  viz. :  table,  two  chairs,  bedstead, 
wash-stand,  clothes-press,  and  will  provide  himself  with  bed,  bedding, 
and  towels. 

Damages. — The  occupant  of  each  room  and  the  members  of  each 
class  will  be  assessed  with  the  damages  which  may  be  done  the  same. 

Board. — For  the  present,  at  least,  arrangements  should  be  made 
for  boarding  in  the  college  family  such  students  as  parents  or  guardi- 
ans may  desire  to  place  there,  and  at  the  same  time  facilities  should 
be  given  for  obtaining  board  in  clubs  by  those  students  who  choose  to 
associate  for  this  purpose. 

State  Scholarships. — The  Scholarships  conditioned  on  the  annual 
appropriation  of  $3,000  by  the  state,  should  be  assigned  to  the  difier- 
ent  counties  on  some  equitable  principle,  and  should  be  first  tenable 
by  graduates  from  the  recognized  county  high  schools,  where  such 
exist,  as  an  encouragement  to  that  grade  of  institutions. 

Four  Tears^  Scholarships. — To  meet,  in  part,  the  expense  of  inau- 
gurating at  once  a  system  of  college  education  equal  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  age,  an  immediate  effort  should  be  made  to  establish,  at 
least,  one  hundred  scholarships,  which  should  each  entitle  the  holder 
to  tuition  in  any  regular  class,  subject,  or  school,  for  four  years  from 
its  foundation. 

Permanent  Endowment. — The  enlarged  appropriation  for  five  years 
by  the  Legislature  towards  the  expense  of  re-organizing  St.  John's 
College  with  a  larger  Faculty  to  supply  a  more  extensive  course  of 
instruction  for  the  youth  of  the  state,  should  stimulate  the  friends  of 
the  institution  to  vigorous  exertions  for  placing  its  principal  professor- 
ships on  permanent  and  sufRcient  endowment,  and  to  establish  Schol- 
arships, Prizes,  and  Loans,  for  rewarding  merit,  encouraging  talent 
and  industry,  and  to  assist  worthy  and  enterprising  young  men  in  their 
pursuit  of  knowledge  under  the  disadvantages  of  fiiendlessness  and 
poverty.  I  would  therefore  propose  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Visitors  (1)  whether  any  vacancy  which  exists  or  may  occur  in  the 
Board  might  not  be  filled  on  the  nomination  of  subscribers  to  an  amount 
sufficient  to  endow  a  professorship;  (2)  whether  generous  individuals, 
zealous  for  the  promotion  of  a  particular  department  of  knowledge, 
might  not  be  induced  to  establish  Scholarships  or  Prizes,  giving  to 
them  their  own  or  other  names,  and  specifying  the  conditions  of  their 
gift;  (3)  whether  the  Alumni  might  not  wish  to  establish  similar 
Scholarships  and  Prizes  bearing  their  name ;  (4)  whether  the  friends 
of  some  of  the  county  academies  and  high  schools  would  not  unite  in 
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(bunding  Scholarships  for  the  most  worthy  students  entering  ooflege 
fVom  these  academies  and  high  schools;  (5)  whether  churches  of  dif- 
ferent denominations,  by  contributions  of  a  thousand  dcdlan  each, 
might  not  wish  to  provide,  at  least,  to  the  extent  of  the  inoome  fnan 
this  sum  for  the  tuition  of  the  sons  of  their  mintsters,  or  in  lien  cf 
that,  for  some  other  meritorious  youth;  (6)  whether  a  Geneiml  Lotii 
Fund  might  not  be  established,  the  income  of  which,  in  sums  noi  ex- 
ceeding sixty  dollars  to  the  same  person  in  one  year  toward  the  ^^^fpemw 
of  toiticm  or  board,  may  be  loaned  to  sudi  meritorious  students  as 
need  and  desire  assistance  in  this  way. 

Society  of  Alumni. — As  very  much  of  the  strength  of  a  coH^ 
resides  in  the  number  of  its  Alumni,  and  in  their  interest  in  its  pros- 
perity, I  would  respectfully  commend  to  your  consideration  whether 
that  interest  can  not  be  increased,  not  only  by  holding  the  public  ex- 
aminations and  exercises  of  St.  John's  College  at  such  periods  of  the 
year  as  will  facilitate  their  attendance  and  participation,  but  by  ten- 
dering to  the  Society  of  the  Alumni  the  nomination  to  such  vacancies 
in  the  Board  of  Vbitors  as  may  occur,  according  to  the  provision  of 
the  charter,  <*by  the  absence  of  any  member  for  four  succeeding  quar- 
teriy  meetings." 

State  Teachen^  Asiociationf  and  the  Educational  Movements  of  the 
State, — Holding  it  to  be  the  duty  and  the  privilege  of  every  educated 
man,  and  especially  of  all  institutions  charged  with  any  portion  of  the 
higher  instruction  of  youth,  to  co-operate  in  the  general  educational 
movements  of  the  state,  I  propose,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Board, 
to  invite  the  State  Teachers*  Association  to  hold  their  annual  meetings 
at  Annapolis,  at  such  periods  of  the  year  as  will  enable  them  to  oc- 
cupy our  halls  and  class-rooms  for  their  public  exercises,  and  to  accept 
the  hospitalities  of  the  Ck)llege  during  the  session.  I  propose  also,  to 
open  to  the  Public  School  teachers  of  the  state  any  of  our  courses  of 
instruction  connected  with  their  own  teaching,  free  of  tuition,  and  to 
arrange  the  time  for  the  Lectures  on  the  History,  Principles,  and  Meth- 
ods of  Education,  so  as  to  facilitate  their  attendance. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

HENRY  BARNARD, 

Principal  of  SL  John's  CbOege. 

Anhapous,  Md,  June  28th,  186& 
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AN  ACT  FOR  FOUNDING  A   COLLEGE,   ON  THE  WESTERN  SHORE. 

Pasved,  November,  1784 

I.  Whereas  institutions  for  the  liberal  education  of  youtli  in  tlie  principles  of 
virtue,  knowledge,  and  usseful  literature,  urc  of  the  liij^hest  benefit  to  sixiiety.  in 
order  to  train  up  and  perpetuate  a  sucoei>8ion  of  able  and  honest  men  for  dis- 
charging the  various  offices  and  duties  of  life,  both  civil  and  reliprious,  witli  use- 
fulness and  reputation,  and  such  institutions  of  learning  have  ai-eordingly  been 
promoted  and  encouraged  by  the  wisest  and  best  regulated  Stat(.s:  and 
whereas  it  appears  to  this  general  assembly,  that  many  public  spirited  individ- 
uals, from  an  earnest  desire  to  promote  the  founding  a  college,  or  seminary  of 
learning,  on  the  western  shore  of  this  state,  have  subscribed  and  procured  sub- 
Bcriptions  to  a  considerable  amount,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  very 
large  additions  will  be  obtained  to  the  same  throughout  the  different  counties  of 
the  said  shore,  if  they  were  made  capable  in  law  to  receive  and  apply  the  same 
towards  founding  and  carrying  on  a  college,  or  generlil  seminary  of  learning, 
with  such  salutary  plan,  and  with  such  legislative  assistance  and  direction,  aa 
the  general  assembly  might  think  fit;  and  this  general  assembly,  highly  approv- 
ing those  generous  exertions  of  individuals,  are  desirous  to  embrace  the  present 
favorable  occasion  of  peace  and  prosperity  for  making  lasting  provision  for  the 
encouragement  and  advancement  of  all  useful  knowledge  and  literature  through 
every  part  of  this  State: 

IL  Be  it  enacted,  by  the  Greneral  Assembly  of  Maryland,  that  a  college  or  gen- 
eral seminary  of  learning,  by  the  name  of  Saint  John's,  be  established  on  the 
add  western  shore,  upon  the  following  fundamental  and  inviolable  principleSi 
namely;  first,  the  said  college  shall  be  founded  and  maintained  for  ever,  upon  a 
most  liberal  plaa,  for  the  benefit  of  youth  of  every  religious  denomination,  who 
Bliall  be  freely  admitted  to  eq<ial  privileges  and  advantages  of  education,  and  to 
all  the  literary  honors  of  the  college,  according  to  their  merit,  without  requiring 
or  enforcing  any  civil  or  religious  test,  or  urging  their  attendance  upon  any  par- 
ticular religious  worship  or  service,  other  than  what  they  have  been  educated  in,  or 
have  the  consent  and  approbation  of  their  parents  or  guardians  to  attend ;  nor 
shall  any  preference  be  given  in  the  choice  of  a  principal,  vice-princ'ipal,  or 
other  profbssor.  master  or  tutor,  in  the  said  college,  on  account  of  his  particular 
religious  profession,  having  regard  solely  to  his  moral  character  and  lit<?mry 
abilities,  and  other  necessary  qualifications  to  fill  the  place  for  which  he  shall 
be  chosen.  Secondly,  there  shall  be  a  subscription  carried  on  in  the  different 
counties  of  the  western  shore,  upon  the  plan  on  which  it  hath  been  opened,  for 
founding  the  said  college ;  and  the  several  subscribers  shall  class  themselves, 
according  to  their  respective  inclinations,  and  for  every  thousand  pounds  current 
money  which  may  be  subscribed  and  paid,  or  secured  to  be  paid,  into  the  hands 
of  the  treasurer  of  the  western  shore,  by  any  particular  cla<«s  of  subscribers,  they 
Fhall  be  entitled  to  the  choice  of  one  person  as  a  visitor  and  governor  of  said 
college.  Thirdly,  when  any  of  the  first  visitors  and  governors  chosen  by  the 
subscribers  as  aforesaid  shall  die,  or  remove  out  of  the  state,  or  absent  himself 
fVom  four  succeeding  quarterly  meetings,  without  such  excuse  or  plea  of  neces- 
sary absence  as  shall  be  deemed  reasonable  by  a  legal  and  just  quorum  of  the 
said  visitors  and  governors,  duly  assembled  at  a  quarterly  visitation  of  the  said 
college,  such  quorum,  so  assembled,  shall  proceed,  by  a  new  election,  to  fill  up 
the  place  and  seat  of  such  deceased,  removed,  or  absenting  member. 

III.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  the  Reverend  Mr.  John  Carroll,  and  the 
Reverend  William  Smith  and  Patrick  Allison,  doctors  in  divinity,  Richard  Sprigg, 
John  Sterett  and  George  Diggea,  Esquires,  and  such  other  persons  as  they,  or 
any  two  of  them,  may  appoint  in  the  different  counties  of  this  shore,  be  agents 
for  soliciting  and  receiving,  and  they  are  hereby  authorized  to  solicit  and  re- 
ceive subscriptions  and  contributions  for  the  said  intended  college  and  seminary 
of  univeraal  learning,  of  any  person  or  persons,  bodies  politic  and  corporate, 
who  may  be  willing  to  promote  so  good  a  design ;  and  when  any  class  or 
classes  of  subscribers  shall  have  subscribed  and  paid,  or  secured  to  be  paid  as 
aforesaid,  to  the  treasurer  of  the  western  shore,  in  three  equal  yearly  payments, 
to  commence  (h>m  the  first  day  of  June,  leyenteen  hundred  and  eigh^-five,  tlie 
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Ruin  of  one  thouBnnd  pounds  current  money,  and  shall  haye  lodged  th«tr 
ori^rinal  subscription  papers  in  the  hands  of  anj  one  of  the  agents  aforenid, 
such  agent  shall  take  n  copy  of  the  same,  and  shall  deposite  the  original  sub- 
scription lists  with  the  said  treasurer,  taking  his  receipt  for  the  same;  and  such 
agent  shall  then  appoint  a  time  and  place,  conyonient  for  the  said  class  oTsob- 
Bcribers,  to  meet  and  choose  one  person  as  a  visitor  and  goyemor  of  the  college^ 
agreeably  to  the  foregoing  fundamental  articles,aud  shall  cause  six  yreeks  note 
of  the  time  and  place  of  such  election  to  be  giyon  in  the  Annapolis  and  Balti- 
more newspapers,  and  shall  attend  at  the  time  and  place  of  such  election,  with 
a  complete  list  of  the  subscribers,  aud  all  persons  having  subscribed  or  contrib- 
uted nine  pounds  or  upwards,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  for  one  person  as  a  visitor 
and  governor,  according  as  he  may  be  classed,  but  shall  not  be  entitled  to  'fots 
for  another  visitor  and  governor  among  any  other  class  or  denomination  of  sob- 
scrlbors,  unless  he  shall  have  made  a  second  subscription  of  nine  pounds  or  op- 
wards  in  the  said  class,  by  and  with  their  appn>bation ;  and  all  ]>ersons  who  may 
be  chosen  visitors  and  governors  as  afon'said,  shall  bo  considered  as  agenta^ 
tcigcther  with  the  ag^^nts  above  mentioned,  and  shall  have  authority  to  act  in 
conjunction  with  them,  or  any  of  them,  in  carrying  the  design  into  execution, 
as  fully  as  if  they  had  been  herein  and  hereby  nominated  and  appointed  original 
agents  for  that  purpose. 

IV.  And  bo  it  enacted,  that  when  thirteen  visitors  and  governors  shall  be  cho- 
sen as  aforesaid,  the  said  agents,  or  any  three  or  more  of  them,  shall  cause  six 
weeks  notice  to  bo  given  in  the  newspapers  aforesaid,  appointing  a  time  and 
place  for  the  said  visitors  and  governors  to  meet  and  take  upon  tliem  the  dis- 
charge of  tlieir  trust ;  and  the  said  thirteen  visitors  and  governors,  and  soch 
persons  as  may  be  aflerwardii  added  to  their  number  by  any  new  elections  made 
as  aforesaid,  by  subscribers  of  one  thousand  pounds  current  money,  within  three 
years  after  the  first  day  of  June,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-five^ 
and  their  successors,  duly  chosen  according  to  the  tenor  hereof,  shall  be,  and  are 
hereby  declared  to  be,  one  community,  corporation,  and  body  politic,  to  have 
continuance  for  ever,  by  the  name  of  "  The  Visitors  and  Governors  of  Saint 
John's  College,  in  the  state  of  Maryland ;"  and  by  the  same  name  they  shall 
have  perpetual  succession.  Provided  nevertheless,  that  the  whole  number  of 
visitors  and  governors  of  the  said  college  shall  never  at  any  time  be  more  than 
twenty-four,  nor  less  than  thirteen,  seven  of  whom  shall  always  have  their  usual 
residence  within  sixteen  miles  of  the  said  college ;  and  provided  further,  that  if  in 
throe  years  from  the  first  day  of  June,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-five^ 
there  shall  not  bo  twenty-four  visitors  and  governors  chosen  as  aforesaid  by 
classes  of  subscribers  of  ono  thousand  pounds  current  money  each  clasa,  the 
other  visitors  and  governors,  being  not  less  than  eleven,  duly  assembled  at  any 
quarterly  visitation,  to  be  held  according  to  the  tenor  of  this  act,  shall  proceed 
by  election  to  fill  up  the  number  of  twenty-four  visitors  and  governors,  as  they 
sliall  think  most  expedient  and  convenient.  Provided  always,  that  seventeen 
of  the  said  visitors  and  governors  shall  be  resident  on  the  western  shore  of  this 
state,  but  that  the  additional  visitors  and  governors  (to  make  up  and  fierpetuate 
the  number  of  twenty-four)  may  be  chosen  from  any  part  of  this  state,  if  they 
are  such  persons  as  can  reasonably  undertake  to  attend  the  quarterly  visitationa^ 
and  are  thought  capable,  by  their  particular  learning,  weight  and  character,  to 
advance  the  interest  and  reputation  of  the  said  seminary. 

V.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  the  said  thirteen  or  more  visitors  and  governors  shall 
have  full  power  and  authority  to  call  for  and  receive,  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
treasurer  of  the  western  shore,  all  such  subscription  papers  and  monejrs  as  may 
have  been  deposited  with  him,  or  may  in  anywise  have  come  into  his  hands  and 
keeping,  for  the  founding  and  carrying  on  the  said  college,  and  to  appoint  their 
own  treasurer,  who  shall  give  sufilcient  security  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  hia 
trust,  and  shall  thereafter  have  the  care  and  custody  of  all  subscription  papers^ 
and  sum  or  sums  of  money  that  may  be  collected  thereon,  and  the  receiving  and 
keeping  of  all  outstanding  subscriptions,  and  other  moneys  that  may  be  put  into 
his  hands  for  the  use  of  the  said  college,  subject  to  the  order  of  the  visitors  and 
governors  of  the  same. 

VI.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  the  said  thirteen  or  more  visitors  and  govemora, 
«hall,  at  their  first  meeting  afler  the  first  day  of  June  next,  and  before  t^s  first  da/ 
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of  A.uj]^t,  if  so  many  visitors  and  ffroyemora  should  then  be  chosen  aooording 
to  the  tenor  of  this  act,  fix  and  determine  upon  some  proper  place  or  situation 
oil  the  said  western  sliore  for  erecting  the  Kiid  college,  which  determination 
shall  be  by  a  m:ijority  of  the  whole  number  of  visitors  and  jjovernors  so  met, 
such  number  being  in  the  whole  not  less  tlian  thirteen ;  and  if  such  majority 
shall  not,  within  the  time  aforesaid,  agree  upon  any  one  place  or  situation  for 
the  said  college,  it  shall  be  led  for  the  general  assembly  of  this  state,  at  their 
first  ensuing  session,  to  determine  upon  the  place  for  building  the  said  college, 
upon  the  application  of  any  three  or  more  of  the  said  visitors  and  governors,  set- 
ting forth  that  they  could  not  agree  upon  the  premises ;  and  a  complete  list  of 
the  subscriptions  for  founding  tlie  said  college  shall  at  the  same  time  be  laid 
before  the  general  assembly.  But  if,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  June,  seven- 
teen hundred  and  eighty-five,  there  should  not  be  a  sufficient  number  of  sub- 
scribers for  electing  and  completing  the  whole  of  the  s;ud  thir|een  visitors  and 
governors  as  aforesaid,  the  number  of  visitors  and  governors  that  shall  be 
chosen  on  or  before  the  said  first  day  of  June,  if  they  are  seven  or  more,  may 
fix  ond  determine  upon  the  place  for  erecting  the  said  college,  provided  seven 
of  them  shall  agree  upon  any  one  place;  and  if  they  can  not  so  agree,  they  may 
either  leave  tlie  same  to  the  determination  of  the  general  assembly  as  aforesaid, 
or  they  may  call  to  their  advice  the  six  agents  above  named;  and  any  four  of 
the  said  agents  that  can  attend,  with  the  seven  or  more  visitors  and  governors 
■o  chosen,  may  either  together,  by  seven  on  the  whole  agreeing,  fix  and  de- 
termine upon  the  place  for  building  the  said  college,  as  they  shall  judge  most 
convenient  and  satisfactory  to  the  majority  of  subscribers,  and  best  calculated 
to  secure  the  success  of  the  design,  or  if  they  can  not  so  agree,  the  determination 
of  the  place  shall  be  still  left  to  the  general  assembly,  at  their  first  session  ensu- 
ing the  said  first  day  of  June  next ;  in  the  mean  time,  the  said  agents,  and  the 
visitors  and  governors  so  chosen,  shall  use  all  diligence  to  increase  the  number 
of  subscriptions. 

VII.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  if  the  city  of  Annapolis  should  be  fixed  upon  as  a 
proper  place  for  esUiblishing  the  said  intended  college,  this  general  a.Hsembly 
give  and  grant,  and  upon  that  condition  do  hereby  give  and  grant  to  the  visit- 
ors and  governors  of  the  wud  college,  by  the  name  of  The  Visitors  and 
Governors  of  Saint  John's  Collegi\  in  the  state  of  Maryland,  and  their 
Buccesrfors,  all  that  four  acres  within  the  city  of  Annapr)lis  purchased  for 
the  use  of  the  public,  and  conveyed  on  the  second  day  of  October,  seventeen 
hundred  and  forty-four,  by  Stephen  Bordley.  Esquire,  to  Thomas  Blatlen,  Esquire, 
then  governor,  to  have  and  to  hold  the  said  four  acres  of  land,  with  the  apper- 
tenancies,  to  tlie  said  visitors  and  governors,  and  their  successors,  for  the  only 
use,  benefit  and  behoof,  of  the  said  college  and  seminary  of  universal  learning 
for  ever. 

VIII.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  the  said  visitors  and  governors,  and  their  suc- 
cessors, by  the  same  name,  shall  be  able  and  capable  in  law  to  purchase,  have  and 
enjoy,  to  them  and  their  successors,  in  fee,  or  for  any  other  less  estate  or  estates, 
and  any  lands,  tenements,  rents,  annuities,  pension.<«,  or  other  hereditaments, 
within  this  state,  by  the  gift,  grant,  bargain,  sale,  alienation,  enfeofment,  release, 
confirmation  or  devise,  of  any  person  or  persons,  bodies  politic  or  corporate,  capa- 
ble to  make  the  same ;  and  such  lands,  tenements,  rents,  annuities,  pensions,  or 
other  hereditaments,  or  any  less  estates,  rights  or  interests,  of  or  in  the  same,  (ex- 
cepting the  said  public  lands  hereby  granted,)  at  tlieir  pleasure  or  grant,  alien,  sell 
and  transfer,  in  such  manner  and  form  as  they  shall  think  meet  and  convenient 
for  the  furtherance  of  the  said  college;  and  also  that  they  may  take  and  receive 
any  sum  or  sums  of  money,  and  any  kind,  manner  or  portion,  of  goods  and  chat- 
tels that  shall  be  given,  sold  or  bequeathed,  to  them,  by  any  person  or  persons, 
bodii's  politic  or  corporate,  capable  to  make  a  gift,  sale  or  bequest  thereof)  afid 
employ  the  same  towards  erecting,  setting  up  and  maintaining,  the  said  college^ 
in  such  manner  as  they  shall  judge  most  necessary  and  convenient  for  the  in- 
struction, improvement  and  education,  of  youth,  in  the  vernacular  and  learned 
languages,  and  generally  in  any  kind  of  literature,  arts  and  sciences,  which  they 
shall  think  proper  to  be  taught  for  training  up  good,  useful  and  accomplished 
men.  for  the  service  of  their  country  in  church  and  state. 

IX.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  the  said  visitora  and  gOTernoii}  and  their  suooesflon^ 
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by  the  name  aforesaid,  shall  be  able  in  law  to  sue  and  be  sued,  plead  and  ba 
impleaded,  in  any  court  or  courts,  before  any  judge,  judgrea  or  justices,  within 
the  state  and  elsewhere,  in  all  and  all  manner  of  suits,  complaints,  pleas,  causei, 
matters  and  demand."^,  of  whatsoever  kind,  nature  or  form  they  be,  and  all  and 
every  other  matter  and  thing  therein  to  do,  in  as  full  and  effectual  a  manner  ai 
any  other  persc^n  or  persons,  bodies  pwlitic  or  corporate,  within  this  state,  or  any 
of  the  United  States  of  Americ;^,  in  like  cases  may  or  can  do. 

X.  And  bo  it  enacted,  that  the  said  visitors  and  governors,  and  their  suceessore, 
shall  have  full  power  and  authority  to  have,  make  and  use,  one  common  and 
public  seal,  and  likewise  one  privy  seal,  with  such  devices  and  inscriptions  as 
they  shall  think  proper,  and  to  ascertain,  fix  and  regulate,  the  uses  of  both  seal^^ 
by  their  own  laws,  and  the  same  seals,  or  either  of  them,  to  change,  break,  alter 
and  renew,  at  their  pleasure 

XI.  And  be  it^nacted,  that  the  said  visitors  and  governors,  and  their  successon^ 
from  time  to  time,  and  at  all  times  hereafter  for  ever,  shall  have  full  power  and 
authority  to  constitute  and  appoint,  in  such  manner  as  Ihey  shall  think  best 
and  most  convenient,  a  principal  and  vice-principal  of  the  said  college,  and  pro- 
fessors, with  proper  tutors  and  assistants,  for  instructing  the  students  and  schol* 
ars  of  the  said  seminary  in  all  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  and  in  the  ancient 
and  modern  tongues  and  languages,  who  shall  be  severally  styled  Professors  of 
such  arts,  sciences,  languages  or  tongues,  as  they  shall  be  nominated  and  ap- 
point(?d  for,  according  to  each  particular  nomination  and  appointment ;  and  the 
»iid  principal,  vice-principal  and  professors,  so  constituted  and  appointed,  from 
time  to  time,  shall  be  known  and  distinguished  for  ever  as  one  learned  body  or 
faculty,  by  tlio  name  of  The  Principal  Vice-principal  and  Professors,  of  Saint 
John's  College,  in  the  State  of  Maryland;  and  by  that  name  shall  he  capable  of 
exercising  sucli  powers  and  authorities  as  the  visitors  and  governors  of  the  said 
colle^'o,  and  their  successors,  shall,  by  their  ordinances,  think  nec'cssary  to  dele- 
gate to  them,  for  the  instruction,  discipline  and  government,  of  the  said  sem- 
inary, and  of  all  the  students,  scholars,  ministers  and  s^Tvants,  belonging  to  the 
same;  and  the  said  principal  and  vice-principal,  professors,  student«,  srholars^  ' 
and  such  necessary'  ministers  and  servants  as  give  constant  attendance  upon  the 
business  of  the  college,  shall  be  exempted  from  all  rates  "and  taxes  on  their 
salaries,  and  from  all  military  duties,  except  in  the  case  of  an  actual  invasion 
of  the  State,  and  when  general  military  law  is  declared. 

XII.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  the  clear  yearly  value  of  the  messuages,  houses, 
lands,  tenement's,  rents,  annuities,  or  other  hereditaments  and  real  estate  of  said 
college  and  corporation,  shall  not  exceed  nine  thfiusand  pounds  current  money, 
to  be  reckoned  in  Spanish  milled  dollars,  at  the  present  weight  and  rate:  and 
all  gifts,  grants  and  bequests,  to  the  Siiid  college  and  corporation,  after  the  yearly 
value  of  their  estates  shall  amount  to  nine  thousjuid  pounds  as  aforesiiid,  and  all 
bargains  and  purchases  to  bo  made  by  tho  mud  corporation,  which  ma}'  incnw»e 
the  yearly  value  of  said  estate  above  or  beyond  the  sum  aforesaid,  shall  be  ab 
Bolutely  void  and  of  none  effect. 

XIII.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  the  said  visitors  and  governors,  and  their  succesa- 
ore,  shall  meet  at  least  four  times  in  ever}'  year,  in  stated  quarterl}'  meetings,  to 
be  appointed  by  their  own  ordinances,  and  at  such  other  times  as  by  their  said 
ordinancjes  they  may  direct,  in  order  to  examine  the  progress  of  the  students  and 
scholars  in  literature,  to  hear  and  determine  on  all  complaints  and  appeals  and 
upon  all  matters  touchmg  the  discipline  of  the  seminary,  and  the  good  and 
wholesome  execution  of  their  ordinances ;  in  all  which  examinations,  meetings 
and  determinations,  such  number  of  the  said  visitors  and  governors  duly  met, 
(provided  they  bo  not  less  than  seven,)  shall  be  a  quorum,  as  the  fundamental 
ordinances  at  first,  or  any  time  afterwards,  duly  enacted  by  a  majority  of  the 
whole  visitors,  shall  fix  and  determine. 

XIV.  And  bo  it  enacted,  that  a  majority  of  the  said  visitors  and  governors  for 
the  time  being,  when  duly  assembled  at  any  quarterly  or  other  meeting,  upon  due 
notice  given  to  the  whole  body  of  visitors  and  governors,  shall  have  full  power 
and  authority  to  mkke  fundamental  ordinances  for  the  government  of  the  said 
college,  and  the  instruction  of  youth,  as  albresaid,  and  by  these  ordinances  to 
appoint  such  a  number  of  their  own  body,  not  less  than  seven,  as  they  maj 
think  proper,  to  be  a  quorum  for  transacting  all  general  and  necessary  business 
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of  the  said  seminary,  and  making  temporary  rules  for  the  goyemment  of  the 
same ;  and  also  by  the  said  fundamental  ordinancos  to  delegate  to  the  principal, 
vice-principal  and  professors,  for  such  powers  and  authorities  as  tliey  may  think 
best  for  tlie  standing  goTcrnment  of  the  said  seminary,  and  of  the  execution  of 
the  ordinances  and  rules  of  the  same ;  provided  always,  that  they  be  not  re- 
pugnant to  the  form  of  government,  or  any  law  of  this  state. 

XV.  And,  for  animating  and  encouraging  the  students  of  the  said  college  to 
a  laudable  diligence,  industry,  and  progress  in  useful  literature  and  science,  be  it 
enacted,  that  the  said  visitors  and  governors,  and  their  successors,  shall  by  a 
written  mandate  under  their  privy  seal,  and  the  liand  of  some  one  of  the  visitors 
and  governors  to  bo  chosen  annually  as  their  president,  according  to  the  ordin- 
ance to  be  made  for  that  purpose,  have  full  power  and  authority  to  direct  the 
principal,  vice-principal  and  professors,  to  hold  public  commencements,  either  on 
stated  annual  days,  or  occasionally,  as  the  future  ordinances  of  the  said  sem- 
inary may  direct,  and  at  such  commoucoments  to  admit  any  of  the  students  in 
the  said  college,  or  any  other  persons  meriting  tlie  same,  (whose  names  shall  be 
severally  inserted  in  the  same  mandate)  to  any  degree  or  degrees  in  any  of  the 
faculties,  arts  and  sciences,  and  liberal  professions,  to  which  persons  are  usually 
admitted  in  other  colleges  or  universities  in  America  or  Europe ;  and  it  is  hereby 
enacted,  that  the  principal,  or  in  case  of  his  death  or  absence  the  vice-principal, 
and  in  case  of  the  death  or  absence  of  both  the  senior  professor  who  may  be 
present,  shall  make  out  and  sign  with  his  name,  diplomas,  or  certiticutes  of  the 
admission  to  such  degree  or  degrees,  which  shall  be  sealed  with  the  public  or 
greater  seal  of  the  said  corporation  or  college,  and  deliver  to  the  graduates,  aa 
honorable  and  perpetual  testimonials  of  such  admission ;  which  diplomas,  if 
tliought  necessary  for  doing  greater  honor  to  such  graduates,  shall  also  b« 
signed  with  the  names  of  the  different  professors,  or  as  many  of  them  as  can 
conveniently  sign  the  same;  provided  always,  that  no  student  or  students  within 
the  said  college,  shall  ever  bo  admitted  to  any  such  degree  or  degrees,  or  have 
their  name  inserted  in  any  mandate  for  a  degree,  until  such  student  or  students 
have  been  first  duly  examined  and  thought  worthy  of  the  same,  at  a  publio 
examination  of  candidates,  to  be  held  one  whole  month  previous  to  the  day  of 
oommencement  in  the  said  college,  by  and  in  the  presence  of  the  s<iid  visitors 
and  governors,  or  of  such  quorum  of  them,  not  less  than  seven,  as  the  ordinances 
of  the  college  may  authorize  for  that  purpose,  and  in  the  presence  of  aily 
other  persons  choosing  to  attend  the  same;  and  provided  further,  that  no 
person  or  persons,  excepting  the  students  belonging  to  the  said  seminary,  shall 
ever  be  admitted  to  any  honorary  or  other  degree  or  degrees  in  the  same,  unless 
thirteen  of  the  visitors  and  governors  (of  whom  the  president  shall  be  one,)  by 
a  mandate  under  their  privy  seal,  and  signed  by  the  hands  of  the  whole  thirteen, 
to  the  principal,  vice-principal  and  professors,  directed,  have  signified  their  ap- 
probation and  authority  for  the  particular  admission  of  such  person  to  said  de- 
gffee  or  degrees. 

XYI.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  the  ordinances  which  shall  be  fVom  time  to  time 
made  by  the  visitors  and  governors  of  the  said  college,  and  their  successors,  with 
an  account  of  their  other  proceedings,  and  of  the  management  of  the  estate  and 
moneys  committed  to  their  trust^iall,  when  required,  be  laid  before  the  gen- 
eral assembly,  for  their  inspection  and  examination ;  but  in  case  at  any  time 
hereafter,  through  oversight,  or  otherwise  through  misapprehensions  and  mis- 
taken constructions  of  the  powers,  liberties  and  franchises,  in  this  charter  or 
act  of  incorporation  gp*anted  or  intended  to  be  granted,  any  ordinance  should  be 
made  by  the  said  corporation  of  visitors  and  governors,  or  any  matters  done 
and  tr.msacted  by  the  corporation,  contrary  to  the  tenor  thereof,  it  is  enacted, 
that  although  all  such  ordinances,  acts  and  doings,  shall  in  themselves  be  null 
and  void,  yet  they  shall  not,  however,  in  any  courts  of  law,  or  by  the  general 
assembly,  be  deemed,  taken,  interpreted  or  adjudged,  into  an  avoidance  or  for- 
feiture of  this  charter  and  act  of  incorporation,  but  the  same  shall  be  and  re- 
main unhurt,  inviolate  and  entire,  unto  the  said  corporation  of  visitors  and 
governors,  in  perpetual  succession ;  and  all  their  acts  conformable  to  the  pow- 
ers, true  intent  and  meaning  hereof,  shall  be  and  remain  in  full  force  and  valid- 
ity, the  nullity  and  avoidanee  of  8).ch  illegal  acta  to  the  contrary  in  anywise 
potwithstanding. 
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XVir.  And  bo  it  enacted,  that  this  charter  and  act  of  incorporation,  and  everr 
part  tliereof,  shall  be  good  and  available  in  all  thing?  in  the  law,  according  to  the 
true  intent  and  meaning  thereof)  and  shall  be  construed,  reputed  and  adjudged, 
in  all  cases,  most  favorably  on  the  behalf)  and  for  the  best  b(.*netit  and  behoof 
of,  the  said  visitors  and  governors,  and  tlieir  suceensors,  so  as  most  eflcctuallj  to 
answer  the  valuable  ends  of  this  act  of  incorporation,  towards  the  general  ad- 
vancement and  promotion  of  useful  knowledge,  science  and  virtue. 

XVIIL  And  be  it  enacted,  that  no  person  shall  act  as  visitor  and  governor,  or 
as  principal  or  vice-principal,  or  as  professor,  in  the  said  collie,  before  he  shall 
take  the  oath  of  fidoUty  and  support  to  this  state  required  by  the  constitution 
or  by  the  laws  of  this  state. 

XIX.  And,  to  provide  a  permanent  fund  for  the  further  encouragement  and  es* 
tablishment  of  the  said  college  on  the  western  shore,  be  it  enacted  that  the  sum 
of  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fiAy  pounds  current  money,  be  annually  and 
for  ever  hereafter  given  and  granted  as  a  donation  by  the  public  to  the  use  of 
the  said  college  on  the  western  shore,  to  be  applied  by  the  visitors  and  gover- 
nors of  the  said  college  to  the  payment  of  salaries  to  the  principal,  pro^sson 
and  tutors,  of  the  said  college. 

[Sections  XX — XXII.  are  devoted  to  the  imposition  of  certain  specified  taxes 
on  marriage  licenses,  fines,  penalties,  or  forfeitures  for  any  ofTense  at  conunoi 
law,  licenses  for  soiling  goods  at  retail  from  place  to  place,  for  retailing  liquon^ 
Ac.,  Ac,  to  be  collected  and  set  apart  in  the  hands  of  the  State  Treasurer,  subject 
to  the  orders  of  the  Visitors  of  said  College.  These  sections  were  repealed  in 
1805. 

Sections  XXXIII. — XXXY.  provide  for  constituting  the  Ck)llege,  founded  on 
the  Eastern  shore,  by  the  name  of  Washington  College,  (in  honorable  and  per- 
petual memory  of  the  late  illustrious  and  virtuous  commander-in-chief  of  the 
armies  of  the  United  States.)  and  St.  John's  College,  one  university,  by  the  name 
of  the  University  of  Maryland,  of  which  the  Governor  of  the  State  shall  be 
Chancellor,  and  the  principal  of  one  of  said  Colleges  shall  be  vice-chancellor,  by 
stlccession  or  election ;  the  Visitors  and  Governors  of  both,  or  a  representation 
of  at  least  seven  of  each,  shall  be  styled  the  Convocation,  ifvith  power  to  confer 
higher  degrees,  and  to  secure  uniformity  of  manners  and  litorature  in  said  col- 
leges, Ac.  These  and  other  provisions  wore  never  carried  into  eflTect^  and  the 
sections  were  repealed  in  1805.] 


*  The  special  tasei  imposed  by  this  act  for  the  payment  of  the  lum  annually  ap|m>priated  in  aid 
of  the  expenses  of  the  CoUefes  were  unpopular  from  the  start,  and  were  attacked  in  a  pamphlet 
dgned  "A  Planter,"  immediately  after  the  adjonmroent  of  the  Assembly  in  May,  178S.    a.  B.J 
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L  ENGLISH  LAKOUAOE  AKD  LITSRATUBSL 

LETTER  FROM  PROF.   BUCKHAIC 

BuRUKQTOK,  Vermont,  March  22, 1866L 
Hon.  H.  Barnard: — 

Dear  Sir: — ^I  am  disposed  heartily  to  commend  jonr  purpose  to  "giye  more 
prominence  to  English  Language  and  Literature  in  St  John*B  College  than  is 
now  done  in  the  American  Colleges  " — and  you  might  have  added,  the  EngUsk 
Colleges,  in  which,  to  their  great  discredit,  still  less  is  done.  I  feel  very  oonfl- 
dent  that  the  plan  you  propose,  if  well  matured  and  judiciously  carried  out,  will 
commend  itself  to  intelligent  friends  of  college  education  as  an  important  ad* 
▼ance  in  the  right  direction,  and  will  attract  to  the  College  itself  a  kind  of  popu- 
larity, which  being  well-founded  and  therefore  durable,  will  be  of  material 
service  in  improving  its  fortunes.  I  very  cheerfully  give  you  my  views  of  what 
should  be  attempted  in  this  department — views  which  are  the  result  of  consid- 
erable reflection  on  the  subject  for  many  years,  though,  I  reg^t  to  say,  not  in 
all  particulars  tested  either  by  my  experience  or  observation. 

To  begin,  as  you  request,  with  the  preparatory  school: — The  elementary 
work  which  should  have  been  done  in  the  primary  schools,  will,  probably,  in  a 
largo  majority  of  cases,  have  been  neglected,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  begin 
with  that: — I  mean  such  instructions  and  exercises  as  will  secure  in  the  pupils 
good  intonation ;  good  articulation ;  correct  apetting  of  all  &miliar  words,  not 
merely  as  they  are  found  in  spelling-books,  but  in  their  inflected  forms  as  they 
occur  in  discourse ;  the  ability  to  read  simple  and  familiar  prose  and  verse  with 
expression  and  grace ;  and  to  tjpresa  their  own  thoughts  on  topics  within  their 
range,  readily  and  naturally,  by  the  voice  or  on  paper.  I  do  not  include  the 
elements  of  English  Grammar  among  the  things  which  should  have  been  mas- 
tered at  an  earlier  period ;  that  might  be  advisable  m  the  case  of  thoee  who  are 
not  looking  forward  to  an  extended  course  of  study;  but  with  thoee  who  are^ 
I  should,  for  two  reasons,  prefer  to  postpone  grammar  till  they  enter  the  High 
or  Preparatory  School ;  flrst,  because  they  need  the  time  for  other  things  ap- 
propriate to  their  age,  and  too  often  neglected  altogether  for  want  of  time,  such 
as  elementary  drawing^  the  rudiments  of  natural  historg,  such  studies,  in  thort, 
as  employ  and  educate  the  perceptive  powers :  and  again,  such  as  exercise  the 
memory  merely,  as  arithmetical  tables,  and  the  paradigms  of  Latin  and  Greek, 
which,  if  not  learned  early,  are  never  thoroughly  learned ;  and,  secondly,  be- 
cause their  minds  are  then  better  gpratified  to  apprehend  the  abstractions  with 
which  grrammar  deals,  and  can  master  them  with  better  economy  of  time  and 
efibrt.  I  need  not  specify  the  particular  methods  by  which  I  should  endeavor 
to  perfect  the  pupils  just  entering  the  High  School  in  these  rudiments  of  the 
English  Language.  The  great  advantage  which  you  will  have  for  accomplish- 
ing this  woric — which  is  really  one  of  the  most  difficult  in  the  whole  curriou- 
lum  of  English  studies — is,  that  by  havusg  the  whole  course  in  this  branch  qrs- 
tematized  and  under  the  control  of  one  mind,  the  lowest  grade  of  instruction  in 
the  Preparatory  School  will  receive  direction  and  stimulus,  and  in  the  coarse 
of  time,  nuMif  (torn  the  undergraduate  and  poet-gradoate  departments. 
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AsBuming  that  jour  preparatory  course  will  cover  two  years,  your  regnkr 
college  course  four,  and  your  post-graduate  course  one  or  more,  I  will  fini 
present  an  outline  of  the  English  studios  for  these  several  periods,  and  then  add 
some  explanations  and  comments. 

Preparatory  Ck)URSB. — English  Grammar. 
English  Composition.    (Description  and  Simple  Narrative.) 
Reading. 

Recitation  of  Prose  and  Verse.    (No  declamation.) 

Conversation  between  clas8  and  teacher  on  some  Topic  previously  arranged. 
General  reading  under  advice  of  Instructor  in  History  and  Biography. 

College  Course — First  Tear. — English  Composition.    (Biography  and  History.) 
Reading  and  Criticism  of  Plays  of  Shakspeare. 
Vocal  Culture  and  Declamation. 
Conversation  as  above. 
General  Reading  in  History  and  Poetry. 

Second  Year. — English  Composition.     (Historical  Views  and  Essays.) 
Reading  and  Criticism  of  Spenser. 

Trench  on  "  Study  of  Words  "  and  Graham's  "  Synonyms." 
Vocal  Culture  and  Declamation. 
One  public  exliibition — pieces  originaL 
(Quintilian  in  Latin  Department.) 

JTiird  Tear. — English  Composition.    Arguments.  Discussions. 
Text-book  on  Rhetoria 
Class  Debates  before  Instructor. 
Read  and  Criticise  Chaucer. 
Speaking  of  original  pieces  before  all  the  students. 
Public  Exhibition. 

Fourth  Tear, — English  Composition.    Literary  Criticism  and  optionaL 
History  of  English  Literature. 
Anglo-Saxon  Grammar  and  Exercises. 
Lectures  on  Oratory  and  Stylo  with  Analysis  of  Orations. 
Private  Reading  of  English  Literature. 

P08T-.GRADUATE  Course. — Anglo-Saxon  continued. 
Cognate  Languages  of  Indo-European  family. 
Linguistics  and  Comparative  Philology. 
Reading  and  Study  of  Early  English  Literature. 

On  merely  running  the  eye  over  the  work  laid  out  for  each  year,  one  might 
think  it  too  much  to  be  accomplished  in  connection  with  other  studies.  It  will 
be  seen,  however,  on  close  examination,  that  one-third  or  even  one-fourth  of  the 
student's  whole  time  devoted  to  study  and  recitation  will  be  ample  to  accom- 
plish the  whole  easily.  One  kind  of  exercise  will  be  appropriated  to  one  term ; 
another  to  another;  many  of  tho  exercises  will  occur  but  once  a  week,  others^ 
perhaps,  two  or  three  times. 

PREPARATORY  COURSE. 

One  year's  consecutive  study  of  English  Grammar  ought  to  compass  tha 
whole  subject,  especially  when  we  consider  that  grammatical  studies^  in  some 
form,  will  continue  through  the  entire  course  of  study. 

Composition  should  be  graduated  to  the  pupil's  attainments.  At  this  stage 
writing  on  abstract  themes  is  out  of  the  question.  The  earliest  natural  compo- 
sition is  description  of  what  the  lad  has  seen,  or  of  what  he  has  read;  next,  th« 
narration  of  events  which  he  has  witnessed,  or  of  which  he  has  beard  or  read 
Place  and  time  are  the  categories  to  which  the  young  lad's  mind  is  first  directed. 
In  this  way  the  dread  of  vnriting  is  done  away  with. 

I  do  hot  think  it  a  good  plan  to  set  young  boys  to  dedaiming  oratioii%  and  I 
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neyer  knew  it  to  work  well.    Let  them  commit  to  memory  and  recite  selectioDi 
«f  prose  and  verse,  the  main  object  being  to  exercise  them  in  modulation,  em- 
phasis, Ac.,  and  to  store  their  memorj  with  choice  bits  of  litoratnre. 

I  am  inclined  to  attach  great  importance  to  this  exercise,  which  I  hare  named 
conversation.  It  seems  to  me  the  most  natural  and  efiective  means  within  readi 
of  the  school  to  form  habits  of  ease,  propriety,  «nd  elegance  in  the  conyenap 
tional  use  of  language.  I  would  oontmue  it  regularly,  once  or  twice  a  week^ 
untU  the  young  men  should  be  of  an  age  such  that  they  could  profitably  take 
part  in  debates,  for  which  they  will  have  been  admirably  fitted  by  this  exerciBe. 

COLLEGE  0OI7BSB. 

Firat  Year. 

With  my  own  classes  I  have  succeeded  to  my  entire  satisfaction  with  the  ibl" 
lowing  plan: — I  connect  the  reading  of  Histofy  with  English  Composition  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  each  contribute  to  the  success  of  the  other.  The  daas 
are  given  to  understand  that  they  are  to  go  over  in  epitome  the  whole  gpround 
of  Modem  History  during  the  year,  and  that  their  writing  is  to  be  connected 
with  their  reading  for  the  time  being.  The  first  term  is  given  to  American 
History ;  the  second  to  English ;  the  third  to  other  European  History.  Thej 
are  advised  to  furnish  themselves  with  some  such  epitome  as  Weber's,  and  the 
college  library  supplies  the  more  extended  works  which  they  need  to  consult  on 
the  particular  themes  they  may  select  I  thus  secure,  at  least,  considerablB 
historical  reading,  and  an  easy,  narrative  style  of  writing,  which  is  an  admirable 
formation  for  any  style. 

I  attach  great  value  to  the  critical  reading  of  a  Play  of  Shakspeare  with  the 
class.    *'  Julius  Csdsar  "  is  the  one  I  usually  select 

In  connection  with  the  historical  reading  of  the  year,  it  would  be  well  to 

have  works  of  imagination  read  by  students  in  private.    It  is  my  experieaoe 

that  young  men  in  college,  at  least  for  the  first  two  years,  desire  to  have  their 

reading  selected  for  them,  and  I  may  say  that  I  think  it  a  good  plan,  on  this 

account  as  well  as  others^  to  make  the  Professor  of  English  Literature  alao  the 

librarian. 

Second  Tear. 

Composition  now  passes  on  to  a  style  which  requires  more  original  thinking 
on  the  part  of  the  writer,  and  yet  one  which  furnishes  him  the  materidla  an 
which  to  think.  Last  year,  e.  g.,  he  depicted  some  of  the  principal  events  in  the 
History  of  the  Cnisades.  He  is  now  required  to  trace  out  the  permanent  re- 
sults of  the  Crusades  in  modem  civilization. 

I  believe  we  are  almost  if  not  quite  alone  among  colleges  in  having  a  "  Soph- 
omore Exhibition,"  at  which  the  young  men  speak  original  pieces.  Its  bene* 
ficial  effects  on  college  writing  are  quite  conspicuous.  Mainly,  I  think,  on  that 
account,  we  have  not  the  *^Sophomorical  style,"  as  it  is  called,  at  any  time. 
We  get  rid  of  the  symptom^  at  least  If  the  boast  may  be  excused,  it  is  gener- 
ally remarked  that  the  style  of  our  Sophomore  pieces  is  as  chaste  and  manly  afl 
that  of  higher  classes  elsewhere.  We  hold  up  before  the  young  men  a  high 
standard  of  style ;  they  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  make  creditable  per- 
formances, and  they  are  entirely  different  writers  after  from  what  they  were  be- 
fore that  Exhibition. 

Our  Professor  of  English  Literature  usnaUy  relieves  the  liatin  Professor  bj 
reading  the  tenth  and  eleventh  booksKif  QointUian  with  the  Sophomofeik  no  ai 
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to  take  advanta^  of  the  opportunity  of  enforcing  the  excellent  rhetorical  pre- 
cepts there  found.    In  fact,  we  treat  Quintilian  as  a  text-book  in  Rhetoric,  and, 

I  think,  with  good  results. 

Third  Tear. 

It  is  my  plan  to  bring  the  strictly  rhetorical  instruction  of  the  course  within 
this  year.  We  sadly  need  a  good  sensible  text-book  in  Rhetoric  Haying 
looked  over  all  the  books  we  have  in  this  department,  I  find  nothing  so  good 
as  CampbeUj  which  is  somewhat  antiquated  and  in  many  parts  obsolete,  bat 
has  more  sound  and  useful  matter  than  any  other  I  know  of 

During  this  and  the  following  years  the  classes  may  be  invited  to  exerdse 
their  critical  faculties  on  each  other's  performances.  This  plan  has  alwayg 
worked  well  with  us — adding  to  the  interest  of  the  exercise,  and  serving  as  a 

praxis  on  the  principles  and  rules  of  rhetoric. 

f 

Fourth  Tear. 

I  have  recently  introduced  a  new  feature  into  the  writing  of  this  year.  I 
give  up  the  whole  of  the  second  term,  so  far  as  composition  is  concerned,  to  the 
preparation  of  a  single  disquisition,  by  each  member  of  the  class,  upon  some 
subject  which  requires  research,  allowing  them  as  much  space  as  they  need  to 
set  forth  their  theme  exhaustively.  You  will  readily  see  the  object  I  have  in 
view.  A  scholar  ought  to  be  able — and  he  certainly  will  oflen  be  required  in 
practical  life — to  take  a  subject  and  read  and  study  and  think  upon  it  so  as  to 
bo  competent  to  present  it  in  all  its  bearings,  no  matter  how  ignorant  of  it  he 
may  be  when  he  begina  I  have  had  treatises  read  before  the  class  which 
would  be  creditable  to  any  quarterly  in  the  country.  As  soon  as  they  have 
got  their  materials  ready,  and  have  mapped  out  their  work,  I  discuss  their  plan 
with  them  before  the  class,  and  endeavor  to  give  them  some  good  notions  of 
method. 

POST  GRADUATE, 

A  post-graduate  course,  according  to  my  idea,  should  consist  mainly  of 
lectures,  not  on  the  established  facts  and  principles  of  the  sciences,  but  on  the 
new,  unsettled  themes  which  all  li\ing  sciences  always  present  The  lecturers 
in  the  post-graduate  course  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  the  vanguard  of  the 
discoverers  in  the  several  sciences ;  and  for  the  reason  that  the  student  at  this 
stage  should  be  prompted  to  original  work  in  the  fields  of  study  which  he  has 
selected.  The  department  of  linguistics,  or  of  English  as  related  to  this  new 
and  interesting  science,  will  furnish  a  splendid  field  for  the  ambitious  student 
The  two  volumes  of  "  Lectures  "  by  Geo.  P.  Marsh,  on  "The  English  Language," 
afford  an  excellent  illustration  of  what  I  mean. 

I  have  thus  given  you  an  outlive,  of  what  I  think  might  be  accomplished  in 
the  department  of  English  Language  and  Literature  during  such  a  course  as 
you  propose.  The  mode  of  setting  it  forth  is  crude,  I  know,  as  I  am  obliged  to 
write  in  great  haste,  but  the  main  features  of  the  plan  are  the  result  of  consid- 
erable thought  and  some  experience.  I  should  rejoice  to  see  an  American  Col- 
lege giving  due  prominence  to  the  study  of  our  own  language  and  literature 
without  leaving  other  things  undone. 

Again  congratulating  you  on  your  project,  and  hoping  to  see  you  carry  it,  as 
well  as  all  the  other  good  plans  you  may  be  forming,  into  successful  operation 
n  St  John's  CJollege.    I  am  very  sincerely  yours, 

Matthew  H.  Buckiiasc. 
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XSTHOD  or  PSILOLOOICAL  STXTDT  OF  ENGLISH  IK  LAFATSTTE  COLLEGE, 

EASTON,   PENN. 

Lafayette  College  claims  to  have  been  the  first  Ck)llege  in  the  conntiy  to 
establish  a  separate  professorship  for  the  philological  study  of  English,  and  to 
elevate  it  to  its  proper  rank  by  associating  it  with  Comparative  Philology^  and 
making  it  the  center  of  the  study  of  languages. 

The  Lafayette  course  has  an  organization  of  all  the  languages  taught,  so  that 
each  shall  be  used  as  a  means  of  progress  in  every  other;  but  especiaUy  so  that 
each  may  be  made  a  means  of  special  culture  in  English.  The  rendering  of 
Latin  into  English,  for  example,  is  really  just  as  much  a  study  of  English  as  of 
Latin,  and  may  be  made,  and  is  made  in  this  course,  emphatically  and  deliber- 
ately so. 

Fertile  study  proceeds  by  comparison.  For  the  best  study  of  language  more 
than  one  tongue  should  be  studied.  For  the  best  study  of  English,  Latin  and 
Anglo-Saxon  are  needed ;  but  French  and  German  may  be  used  in  their  places. 

In  view  of  these  truths  it  is  thought  best  that  afler  parsing  and  analysis  of 
English  have  been  thoroughly  learned,  other  languages  should  be  studied  up 
to  about  the  Sophomore  year.  The  following  extract  from  the  Catalogue  will 
give  a  pretty  good  notion  of  the  methods  used  when  the  English  classics  are 
taken  up: — 

The  English  Language  is  studied  in  the  same  way  as  the  Latin  and  tho 
Greek.  An  English  classic,  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  for  example,  is  studied  just 
as  the  most  skillful  Professors  of  Greek  teach  tho  Iliad  of  Homer.  Tho  text  is 
minutely  analyzed,  the  idioms  explored,  and  synonyms  weighed ;  the  mythol- 
ogy, biography,  history,  moiaphyics,  theology,  geography,  are  all  looked  up: 
and  whatever  else  is  necessary,  that  every  allusion  may  be  comprehended. 

The  character  of  tho  author,  and  his  life  and  times  are  also  studied,  since 
these  are  necessary  to  a  comprehension  of  his  work  and  his  speech ;  and  com- 
parison is  continually  made  with  the  language  of  other  groat  English  authors, 
and  of  tho  English  Bible ;  so  that  the  relation  of  each  author  to  English  litera- 
ture and  the  English  race  may  be  carefully  examined. 

The  rhetorical  laws  of  P^nglish  Composition,  and  the  principles  of  Epic  and 
Dramatic  art  are  applied  to  Milton,  Shakspeare,  and  other  Engtish  Classics, 
line  by  line ;  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  comprehend  the  particular  beauties 
and  apprehend  the  general  plan  of  the  great  representative  works  of  English 
literature. 

Tho  text  is  also  made  the  foundation  of  more  general  study  of  langfuage ;  the 
origin  and  history  of  recurring  words,  the  laws  by  which  words  grow  up  from 
their  roots  in  our  language;  the  laws  by  which  changes  from  one  language  to 
another  are  governed,  are  stamped  on  the  mind  by  continual  iteration ;  and  an 
attempt  is  mode  to  ground  all  these  facts  and  laws  in  laws  of  mind,  and  of  the 
organs  of  speech. 

For  this  beat  discipline  and  learning  which  modem  philology  enables  us  to 
draw  from  tho  study  of  languages,  no  language  affords  a  better  field  than  our 
own  Engli.<«h :  and  it  is  believed  tliat  the  culture  in  tliis  department  will  be  to  a 
considerable  extent  a  substitute  in  the  Scientific  course,  for  that  derived  from 
the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin,  as  it  is  usually  pursued  in  our  colleges. 

Anglo-Saxon,  German,  and  French,  are  studied  in  the  same  way,  and  all  the 
languages  of  the  course  are  systematically  compared  in  the  light  of  modern  phi- 
lology, BO  as  to  illustrate  each  other  and  language  in  general. 

Possibly  a  more  minute  description  of  the  common  recitation  drill  with 
beginners  may  be  of  some  interest. 

A  grammar  lesson  is  first  heard.  The  other  lesson  is,  say  ten  lines  in  Milton. 
A  name  is  drawn,  the  student  rises,  and  is  told  to  read.    He  reads  in  theu'  nat* 
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ural  order  those  words  which  belong  to  the  first  clause.  If  there  are  wordf 
understood  to  complete  the  syntax,  those  are  read  too  in  their  proper  plaoe& 
Then  the  analysis  of  the  clause  is  completed  more  or  less  minutely,  as  it  is  more 
or  less  difficult  or  interesting.  The  relations  of  the  clauses  to  each  other  are 
asked  about  Corresponding  forms  of  syntax  in  Latin,  Grcok,  and  other  lan- 
guages which  have  been  studied,  are  called  for,  and  more  or  less  attempt  made 
to  ground  syntactical  rules  in  the  bws  of  thought  If  there  are  proper  oames^ 
allusions,  passages  imitated  from  other  authors,  peculiar  opinions,  famoiu 
phrases,  etc.,  those  are  asked  about,  and  explained  if  information  about  them  is 
not  accessible. 

Then  we  go  into  the  discussion  of  words  and  phrases^  asking  first  for  tha 
corresponding  words  and  laws  of  change  (Grimm's  law  and  the  like)  in  all  tha 
other  languages  they  have  studied;  the  root;  radical  idea;  kindred  words; 
meaning  by  derivation ;  original  meaning  in  actual  use ;  changca  of  meaning 
and  explanation  of  the  connection  of  thought;  every  thing  in  Trench's  line,-* 
indications  of  history,  character,  moral  suggestions,  etc.,  being  specially  noted ; 
then  the  precise  meanings  in  present  use ;  synonyms ;  analysis  and  history  of 
idioms.  The  rhetorical  figures  are  also  called  for.  This  is  the  staple  of  drilL 
At  first  we  get  over  only  five  or  six  lines  a  day,  as  every  word  is  called  for; 
but  soon  the  recurring  words  become  familiar,  and  the  class  gets  on  faster,-* 
thirty,  forty,  fifty  lines  a  day.  The  topics  embraced  in  the  drill  change,  of 
course,  as  the  classes  advance.  Those  who  are  interested  in  the  matter  may 
find  more  minute  details  in  "  March's  Method  of  Philological  Study  of  the  En- 
glish Language." 

Writing. — The  use  of  writing  can  not  be  overrated  as  a  means  of  compelling 
study  and  reading.  Handing  in  a  written  analysis  makes  sure  that  the  student 
does  not  extemporize  his  analysis.  Written  derivation  papers  make  sure  that 
the  words  are  really  looked  out  in  the  dictionary.  Synonym  papers  have  a 
similar  use.  So  in  respect  to  reading;  to  require  papers  giving  the  views  of 
certain  authors  who  should  be  read,  compels  the  reading  of  them.  A  paper 
treating  a  subject  according  to  an  outline  of  topics  given  beforehand,  will  re- 
quire the  investigation  of  each  of  the  topics  indicated.  In  the  Lafayette  course 
daily  short  papers  of  analysis,  etymology,  or  translation  into  a  foreign  language 
are  required,  and  weekly  essays  on  given  subjects  connected  with  the  study  of 
the  author.  A  play  of  Sbakspeare  can  be  handled  pretty  well  in  one  term 
with  five  recitations  a  week,  a  class  made  to  study  as  hard  as  on  Latin  or  Greek, 
and  read  the  most  fumotis  Shakspcarian  commentators.  Tlio  Professor  should 
see  to  it  that  they  have  the  lx)oks  to  be  read,  by  actually  putting  them  in  their 
hands.  This  writing  should  be  diatinotly  understood  to  bo  a  simple  recording 
of  thought,  and  not  one  of  the  grand  rhetorical  performances  which  students 
must  write  for  great  occasions. 

Conversation  is  encouraged  at  all  times  when  the  class  is  not  under  drill; 
but  on  the  essay  day  it  is  made  a  part  of  the  regular  business  in  this  way. 
Those  who  are  to  read  are  drawn  one  by  one,  and  as  soon  as  each  has  finished, 
criticism,  remark,  discussion,  is  invited  under  the  direction  and  aid  of  the  Pro- 
fessor. It  is  intended  that  this  talking  shall  make  sure  that  what  has  been 
written  about  is  understood.  Questions  are  asked  particular  persons  as  to  their 
views  of  this  and  that,  and  their  reasons  for  them  when  there  is  backwardnesa. 

Lectures. — ^Yery  little  reliance  is  placed  on  formal  lectures.    On  most  of 
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those  topics  on  which  they  are  usoally  given,  an  outline  of  heads  of  thought 
and  references  to  books  are  given,  and  students  are  required  to  write  their  own 
lectures. 

DBCLAMATioy. — Weekly  declamations  in  class  are  had.  The  class  studying 
any  author  in  which  suitable  passages  occur,  are  required  to  declaim  such  pas- 
sages, and  their  delivery  8i)ecially  criticised  as  to  whether  it  brings  out  the  pre- 
cise shades  of  meaning  which  have  been  noticed  in  the  critical  study.  An  im- 
portant end  is  to  have  these  passages  learned  by  heart. 

Hlstort  op  Literature. — ^The  only  good  way  to  master  a  literature  is  by 
picking  out  representative  authors  of  representative  eras;  then  representative 
works  of  these  authors ;  and  lastly  representative  passages  from  the  worka 
The  representative  passages  should  be  studied  with  all  possible  thoroughness^ 
and  their  representative  character  grasped ;  the  works  also  as  sesthetic  wholes 
should  be  carefully  handled,  and  understood  in  their  relations  to  their  author, 
their  age,  the  whole  literature.  Such  study  is  kept  up  through  the  whole 
course.  A  summary  of  the  whole  is  reserved  for  the  Senior  year,  when  a  com- 
pendium of  English  Literature  is  gone  over. 

DiFncuLTiEa — To  a  teacher  who  can  teach  any  language  the  only  difficulty 
of  importance  in  teaching  English  is  that  of  getting  the  students  to  work  up 
the  lesson  beforehand — the  fatal  fecility  of  extemporizing  English.  In  order  to 
understand,  and  master,  and  love  an  author,  we  must  dwell  on  him  word  by 
word  and  line  by  line.  The  main  formal  helps  to  conquer  this  difficulty  are 
thorough  drill  in  etymology,  translating  into  a  foreign  tongue,  and  abundant 
use  of  writing;  but  a  thorough  conquest  must  doubtless  come  from  the  enthu- 
siasm and  vigor  of  the  teacher. 

Finally,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  this  Lafayette  course  of  phUological  study  is 
not  intended  as  a  substitute  for  the  usual  study  of  rhetoric  and  oratory,  the 
writing  of  themes  as  an  art,  vocal  culture,  and  the  like.  All  these  are  also 
studied  at  Lafayette  as  at  other  colleges.  It  is  to  be  classed  with  the  study  of 
the  Latin  and  Greek  classics.  It  is  also  interesting  for  the  classical  scholar  to 
notice  (we  use  the  lang^ge  of  the  inaugural  address  of  that  most  judicious  and 
learned  supporter  of  this  new  department,  President  McPhail)  that  "such  a 
study  of  English  is  also  a  study  of  Greek  and  Latin ;  a  study  of  exactly  that 
part  of  them  which  it  is  most  important  for  us  to  know,  namely,  that  which  en- 
ters into  our  own  language ;  and  a  study  of  them  exactly  in  tliat  way  which 
will  make  what  we  learn  of  them  most  useful,  available,  and  thoroughly  known, 
namely,  in  connection  with  those  English  words  and  phrases  to  which  they 
have  given  rise." 

**  We  do  not  then  substitute  English  for  Latin  and  Greek ;  but  rather  pursue 
the  mutual  and  coordinate  study  of  aU  three  fur  the  better  understanding  and 
acquisition  of  the  whole.  Wo  expect  more  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  from 
our  ten  terms  of  ancient  languages  plus  two  of  English,  than  from  twelve  of 
ancient." 

The  following  extracts  from  Profl  March's  ^'Method  of  Philological  Study  of 
(he  English  Langwige  "  will  exhibit  in  detail  the  recitation  drill  adopted  by  the 
author  with  his  classes  in  the  English  classics  in  Lafayette  GoUege. 
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NOTE. 

Method  of  Philologioal  Study  of  the  English  Laxguage  ;  bj  Fraods  A. 
March,  Professor  of  the  English  Language,  &c.,  in  Lafayette  College,  EastoDi 
Pa.    New  York:  Harper  dk  Brothers,     1866. 

In  the  following  extracts  from  his  method  of  studying  Bunyan's  Pilgrim^ 
Prog^ress,  which  are  introduced  here  to  illustrate  the  method  pursued  by  Prot 
March  with  his  classes  in  Lafayette  Ck)llege,  the  figures  (432,  460,  Ac.)  refer  to 
sections  in  Fowler's  School  Grammar,  and  +  means  together  with  unless  when 
it  is  suflSxed  to  the  number  of  a  page  or  section,  when  it  means  and  the  foOom' 
ing.  For  fuller  information,  and  as  a  convenient  and  suggestive  manual  fiir 
teachers,  we  refer  them  to  the  volume  itself,  with  the  remark  that  the  Method, 
which  opens  with  Bunyan — (his  Times,  Life,  Su^,)  is  prog^rossive,  and  paasei 
from  Bunyan  to  Milton,  Shakspeare,  Spenser,  and  Chaucer. 

BUNYAN-HIS  TIMES,  LIFE,  WORKS,  UNGUAGE. 
Imtroductort. — Write  an  account  of  the  life  and  works  of  Banyan; 
especially  of  the  Pilgrim^s  Progress,  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
was  written,  its  character,  its  influence  and  fame. — (See  Chamben^  Og* 
elopcBdia  qf  English  Literature^  or  ClevelancTM  Compendium  of  ^Englitk 
Literature^  and  toorhs  there  referred  to,) 

What  famous  Englishmen  lived  at  the  same  time  with  Bunyan  ?  Was  be  an 
associate  of  any  of  them  ?  How  old  was  he  when  the  Paradise  Lost  was  pub- 
lished 7  Does  he  show  any  knowledge  of  it?  What  important  events  oocurrod 
in  England  during  his  life?  In  America?  Did  he  take  part  in  any  of  themf 
When  and  where  was  the  PUgrim^s  Progress  written?  How  old  was  Bunyan 
then?  What  scholastic  preparation  had  he  for  writing  a  great  work?  What 
preparation  from  self-culture,  prcacliing,  writing?  From  religious  experience? 
Had  he,  on  the  whole,  been  long  and  well-trained  for  this  work  ?  What  ex- 
ternal circumstances  helped  him?  His  imprisonment?  What  books  bad  he  in 
prison?  Was  it  a  good  thing  that  he  had  those  only?  Were  the  times  &vonh 
ble  to  such  a  work?  How  so?  Did  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  take  rank  at  once 
among  the  great  works  of  genius?    Does  it  now?    On  what  grounds? 

What  is  an  allegory  ?  432.  Had  Bunyan  scriptural  example  for  this  mode  of 
teaching?  What  difference  between  an  allegory  and  a  parable?  432,  460. 
Are  there  any  beings  in  classic  mythology  analogous  to  the  cliarai^rs  of  Ban- 
yan? What  difference  between  an  allegory  and  a  myth  ?  Did  Bunyan  write 
other  allegories  ?  What  famous  English  metrical  allegor}'  ?  What  are  the  pe- 
culiar merits  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  ? 

In  studying  the  life  and  times  of  each  author,  the  student  should  look  up  in- 
formation every  where.  The  habit  of  investigating  and  Tvriting  out  results 
makes  the  full  man  and  the  exact  man  at  once;  it  divests  composition  of 
ninety-nine  parts  of  its  horrors,  and  it  quickens  thought  ninety-nine  times  as 
much  as  beating  the  brain  for  original  brilliances.  If  books  are  not  to  be  had, 
the  teacher  should  give  the  needed  facts  and  thoughts  in  a  lecture,  and  the  sta- 
dents  should  take  notes  and  rewrite. — Preface. 

BEGINNING  OP  THE  PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS. 

As  I  walked  through  the  wilderness  of  this  world,  I  lighted  on  a 
certain  place  where  was  a  den,  and  laid  me  down  in  that  place  to 
sleep ;  and,  as  I  slept,  I  dreamed  a  dream.  I  dreamed,  and,  behold, 
I  saw  a  man  clothed  with  raps  standino*  in  a  certain  place,  with  his 
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face  from  his  own  house,  a  book  in  his  hand,  and  a  great  burden 
upon  bis  back. 

I  looked,  and  saw  him  open  the  book  and  read  therein ;  and,  as 
he  roiid,  ho  wept,  and  trembled ;  and,  not  being  able  longer  to  con- 
tain, he  bniko  out  with  a  lamentable  cry,  saying,  What  shall  I  do  ? 

(Study  Becker's  S^^ntax,  404-415,  and  Rhetorical  Forms,  470-476.  Write 
an  analysw.     A  nio<k'I  is  given  in  Apjiendix  A.) 

Read  the  lirst  (?lause?  *\\s — Uf^id.-^  In  it  a  leading  or  a  dependent  clause? 
Read  t lie  leading  ehiuscl  ••/— /jAzre."  "What  kind  of  sentence  is  it — declara- 
tive, inierrogative,  im|>erative,  exclanintnry,  or  optative?  4U4.  What  is  tho 
verb?  175,  IV.  The  subject?  174.  What  words  make  the  predicative  ciin- 
bination?  405.  On  is  the  sign  of  a  combination  between  what  words? 
Lighkd-\- on  place  is  what  kind  of  combination?  407.  Does  on  pkiM  complete 
or  extend  the  predicate?  408.  Wliy  so?  Is  it  an  adjunct  of  time,  plac*e,  mode, 
or  cause?  408.  Certain+plafe  is  what  kind  of  combination  ?  406.  Is  not  cer- 
tain superfluous?  If  so,  have  we  tfiutology,  pleonasm,  or  verbosity?  473. 
A+pluct  is  what  kind  of  combination?  406.  Colloquial  form  of  lighted? 
What  grammatical  equivalent  for  lightt'd  on  a  place  f  41 2.  Can  you  give  a  bet- 
ter expression  ?  If  so,  exphin  why  3'ou  think  it  Ixjtter!  What  is  the  next 
clause  ?  Wliy  do  you  give  "As — world  "  before  "  Where — den  T"  What  kind  of 
clause — subordinate  or  coordinate?  409.  Substantive,  adjective,  or  adverbial? 
411.  As  nn  adverb  it  modifies  what?  What  kind  of  abverb  is  it — of  place, 
time,  cause,  condition,  or  manner?  411,  III.  Wliat  grammatical  equivalents 
for  a?  /walked?  41 2 -h.  What  is  the  connective?  H96,  IV.  Tho  verb?  175, 
IV.  Subject?  174.  Predicative  combination?  405.  Tliroiigh  is  a  sign  of 
combination  between  what  two  words?  Widk€d-\- through  wildemesa  is  what 
kind  of  combination  ?  407.  Does  through  wilderness  complete  or  extend  tho 
predicate  ?  408.     Why  so  ?     Is  it  an  adjunct  of  time,  place,  mode,  or  cause  ? 

408.  The-\-iviUlernffts  is  what  kind  of  combination  ?  406.  WHiich  note  in  370 
describes  this  use  ofthe?  0/is  a  sign  of  combination  between  what  words? 
Wt/flfcmess+o/iporW  is  what  kind  of  combination?  406.  Whj'  so?  Does©/ 
usually  conne<.'t  two  nouns  in  an  attributive  relation  ?  Is  any  other  prejwsition 
like  it  in  that  respect?  What  reason  for  this  in  its  meaning?  T?iis-\- world  is 
wliat  kind  of  combination  ?  406.  Is  of  this  world  logicjilly  a  partitive  or  appos- 
itive?  359,  362,  VII.  What  grammatical  ecjuivalent  for  this  clause,  using  a 
possessive  case?  357,  IV.     Using  an  adjective  for  wiUlerness?  for  of  world? 

What  is  the  next  clause  ?  "  Wherer--deny  AVhat  kind  of  clause — subordi- 
nate or  coordinate?  409.  Substantive,  adjective,  or  adverbial?  411,  II.  What 
noun  does  it  descril)o?  Wliat  grammatical  equivalent  for  whi^re  containing  a 
relative  pronoun?  412,  3!>6,  VIII.  W^mt  is  tho  connective?  396,  IV.  The 
verb?  175,  TV,  Subject?  174.  Predicate?  353,408.  Of  the  three  predica- 
tions mentione<l  in  353  as  possible,  which  is  this?  Can  not  position  bo  predi- 
cated? Can  an  adverb  of  place  be  a  true  predicate? — (Unabridged  Gram.,  539, 
II.,  5.)  A + den  is  what  kind  of  combination  T  406.  What  peculiarity  of  colloca- 
tion in  this  clause  ?  356.  Is  this  case  described  in  356  ?  A  grammatical  equiv- 
alent giving  tho  present  idiom  for  this  claase?  One  reversing  the  collocation? 
One  abridging  this  clause  so  as  to  include  it  in  tho  former?  Have  tlie  three 
first  clauses  tho  ))e8t  possible  collocation?  Why  not  put  tho  leading  clause 
first?  How  could  the  others  bo  arranged  then?  What  objection  to  each  ar- 
rangement? Can  grammatical  equivalents  be  used  which  will  make  the  clause 
now  first  in  place  the  leading  clause  ?  Would  it  not  bo  better  to  say,  /  was 
walking  when  I  lighted?     AVhy  not? 

What  is  the  next  clause?    What  kind  of  clause — subordinate  or  coiirdinate? 

409.  Coordinate  with  what?  (Name  a  clause  always  by  giving  its  verb;  e.  g.j 
in  answer  to  the  last  question,  say.  The  clause  in  which  lighted  is  the  verb.)  Is 
it  copulative,  adversative,  disjunctive,  or  casual?  410.  What  is  the  connect- 
ive? 410.  The  verb?  175,  IV.  Subject?  174.  Direct  object?  360.  Predic- 
ative combination?  405.  First  objective  combination?  407.  What  kind — 
completing  or  extending?  408.    Is  laid  me  a  true  reflective?  286.    AVhat 
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grammatical  eqftivalcnta  for  it?  374.  V.,  TT.  "Would  not  T assumed  a  rteumb' 
ent  ptmition  Ijo  betU?r?  473.  Would  not  I  lay  be  l>etter?  Why  not?  473L 
What  is  the  second  objective  combination  ?  Is  it  completing  or  extendingT 
408.  Why  so?  An  adjunct  of  time,  place,  mode,  or  cause?  408.  What  ig 
the  third  objective  conibin;ition?  Wliat  combination  is  in  the  sign  of?  Thai-}- 
plice  is  what  kind  of  combination?  40t».  What  jrrammatical  equivalent  for  m 
ihalphctf  412.  Woiild  it  not  be  better  rhetorically  not  to  roi>eat  the  word 
phic^'.f  Why  not?  What  is  the  fourth  ol)jective. combination?  TV'liat  gram- 
niaticid  equivalent  for  U)  sl^ep  f  413,  5.  Why  is  to  sleep  called  an  abridged  sen- 
tence ?  Is  the  grammatical  equivalent  which  you  give  for  it  a  subordinate  or 
coonlinato  sentence?  409.  Substantive,  adjective,  or  adverbial?  411.  In 
what  government?  411,  1,  5.  Does  to  here  have  its  proper  force  as  a  preposi- 
tion? What  force?  388,  II.  Can  you  illustrate  by  using  a  noun  and  preposi- 
tion in  the  clause?  Wliich  is  l)etter  here,  rhetorically,  to  repose  or  to  sletpt 
Why  ?  473. 

Who  is  the  /in  this  sentence?  Is  walked  ihrovgh  the  wilderness^  etc.,  alle- 
gorical? 432.  What  is  the  litend  meaning?  The  metaphorical?  lathe  lan- 
guage drawn  from  the  Hiblc?  (Judges,  xi.,  16;  Psalm  xxiii.,  4;  and  study  Cm- 
den's  Concordance.)  Is  lojhftd  on  a  rtrta in  place  a  biblical  expression?  (Gen., 
xxviii.,  11.)  Is  the  use  of  (/<?/i  allrgorical ?  What  are  its  two  meanings?  1b 
there  a  bibn<»al  a&vociation  intended?  (Hebrews,  xi.,  38.)  Is  I  lend  me,  eta, 
bililical?  (Psalms  iii.,  5;  iv.,  8:  Gen.,  xxviii.,  11.)  Did  Bunyan  have  Gen., 
xxviii.,  10 4- distinctly  befon?  him  here?  Can  you  state  a  simile  in  which  the 
Pilgrim's  Progress  sliall  be  comivared  to  Jacob's  ladder?  467. 

SVhat  is  the  next  claiLse?  Is  it  subordinate  or  coordinate?  409.  Coordinate 
with  what  clause.  (Name  the  clause  by  its  verb.)  What  is  the  connective? 
410.  The  verb?  175,  IV.  Thesubject?  174.  Predicative  combination?  405. 
Objective  combination?  407.  What  attributive  combination?  406.  What 
name  is  applied  in  385,  VIII.,  300,  to  an  objective  relation  like  that  of  dreamt 
1b  c»jnate  ohjtctive  or  faHitiue  ohj-ict  the  Ix'ttor  name  for  dream  f  Why?  Is 
dreamed  a  dream  a  biblical  expression?  Gen.,  xxxvii.,  5-10.  Is  there  not  tau- 
tology, pleonasm,  or  verbosity  in  this  clause?  473. 

What  is  the  next  clause?  Is  it  sulxirdinate  or  coordinate?  409.  Substan- 
tive, adjective,  or  adverbial?  411,  III.  Completing  or  extending?  411,  III. 
An  adjunct  of  place,  time,  cause,  condition,  or  manner?  411,  III.  "What  is  the 
verb?  175,  IV.  Thesubject?  174.  The  predicative  combination?  405.  Does 
sl'pt  denote  momentary  or  continued  action?  Why  not  say  /  was  sleeping? 
255.  Why  not  say  while  sltejnngt  Why  not  say  diiniifj  the  season  ofrepoaef 
Why  not  put  this  clause  after  dreamt 

Tlio  next  clause?  What  kind  of  sentence — declarative,  intermgntivc,  im- 
perative, exclamatory,  or  optative?  404.  What  kind  of  combination?  405. 
Is  this  anadiplosis?  435. 

The  next  clause  ?  Of  what  clause  is  hthold  the  verb  ?  What  is  its  subject? 
380,  VIII.  What  kind  of  sentence?  404.  The  clause  has  the  syntax  of  what 
part  of  speech?  305.  What  is  tlie  verb  in  the  clause  with  oud?'  Its  subject? 
174.  Direct  object?  360.  (7/o</«tf^i  combines  with  what?  What  kind  of  com- 
bination? 406.  Rags  combines  with  what?  What  kind  of  combination?  407. 
Which  word  is  the  sign  of  this  combination?  Stamfing  combines  with  what? 
What  kind  of  combination  ?  406.  Is  in  a  c*frt'nn  place  necessari'  to  the  sense? 
Is  there  tautology,  pleonasm,  or  verbosity  in  th«^  clause?  473.  What  combina- 
ti(m  is  in  the  sign  of?  What  attributive'combinations  with  place?  406.  What 
combination  is  with  tho  sign  of?  What  grammatical  equivalent  for  vn'ih  his 
face?  412 +.  What  combination  is  from  the  sign  of?  Face-\-h<mset  406. 
Does  from  usually  denote  an  attributive  combination?  What  ellipsis  hero? 
354,  403.  DoGBfrom  his  own  house  mean  from  home  f  Why  prefer  the  former 
expression  ?  What  attributive  combinations  with  hnvse  t  406.  Is  his  oton  house 
etymologically  an  equivalent  for  his  house  thai  he  owned?  What  does  book  com- 
bine with?  What  ellipsis  with  it — wiOij  or  having,  or  who  had,  or  being?  35i, 
4i»3.  Why  so?  What  elhpsis  between  6ooA  and  ^a»idf  What  combination  is 
in  the  sign  of?  What  does  and  connect — two  sentences,  or  like  parts  of  th6 
same  sentence?  401.  Supply  an  ellipsis  after  and  so  that  it  may  connect  two 
BontCDcesI     What  attributive  combinations  with  burden  t   406.    Bwden  h 
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parsed  like  wliat  prectdiiip  word ?  Upon  is  tho  sipn  of  what  comMnation — 
burden -\- bark,  or  h)rnt-\-htick?  Is  itjwn  hit  l^ck  equivalent  to  an  adj«'otive  or 
to  an  adverb?  Are  the  traits  memioned  in  a  natural  order — (1,)  cl^tUvd^  (2,) 
standinj,  C^,)  facimj,  etc.?  Why  repeat  I  dn.nme.d  at  the  bejrinnin;r  of  this  sen- 
tence? 435.  Is  it  a  ]>ooticid  form?  (Compare  LonjrfellowV  Hiaw;itha.)  AVhat 
grammatical  equivalent  to  ineorpr.rate  it  in  the  next  clause?  Would  not  I fimo 
ill  my  dn;(nn  be  better?  Grammatical  i-iiuivalenl  for  clol^ed  vi,','i  rmjff  41'-'-!-. 
"VVHiy  not  say  rcjf/'dt  Prov.,  xxiii.,  21.  What  is  the  metaplii»ri<*al  siiise? 
Isaiah,  Ixiv.,  6.  What  is  the  rhetorical  etlVct  o*"  in  a  crrtoin  puv^'t  473.  Js  not 
/)/af«  repeated  too  ollen?  Amend  the  lanjruafre,  or  defen(l  it!  McTMpl.nricMl 
sense  of! face  from  hii  own  houaef  Luke,  xiv.,  33.  What  book  is  in  IiIn  Juind? 
Metaphorical  sense  of  A?<rrf^'n  t/j^'^'W /ills  hack?  P.salm  xxxviii.,  4.  What  danger 
from  frequent  ellipsis?  470.  Can  you  supply,  or  omit,  or  alter  any  words  so  as 
add  to  tho  perspicuity  or  liveliness  of  the  sentence?  470 +. 

What  Ls  the  next  clause?  What  kind  of  sentence— declarative,  interropra- 
tivo,  imperative,  exclamatory,  or  optative?  404.  What  kind  of  combination? 
405. 

What  is  the  next  clause?  Is  it  subordinate  or  coordinate?  409.  Coonlinate 
with  what  clause?  (Name  it  by  its  verb.)  Is  it  copulative,  adversative,  dis- 
junctive, or  casual?  410.  What  is  the  connective?  410.  The  verb?  175, 
IV.  The  subject?  174,  By  what  figure  is  the  subject  omitted?  354.  Wllat 
is  the  rhetorical  effect  of  ellipsis?  40.3.  What  direct  object  ?  3C0.  What  rela- 
tion has  liinL  to  optnf  Why  is  the  subject  of  the  infinitive  put  in  the  object- 
ive? Is  it  usually  tho  same  when  expressed  as  tho  object  of  the  precedinj? 
verb?  388,  VI.  Government  oi  openf  388,  III.  Does  it  complete  or  extend 
the  predicate  ?  408,  I.,  e.  What  prrammatical  equivalent  for  him  open  f  Which 
note  m  370  describes  the  u.se  of /Ae  here?  Why  not  say  that  bookf  What 
does  and  connect?  Read  combines  with  what?  What  kind  of  combination? 
408.  Read ■\- therein  is  what  kind  of  combination?  408.  Composition  of 
ifterein  t  Which  pronoun  is  ifiere  from  ?  236.  What  grammatical  equivalent 
for  Qtticin  containinjr  the  pronoun  Uiat  1  396,  VIII. 

Next  clause?  What  kind  of  clause?  409,  410.  Coordinate  with  what 
clause?  (Name  it  by  its  leading  verb.)  What  is  the  connective ?  410.  Verb? 
176,  IV.  Subject?  174.  Combination?  405.  What  is  wept  from?  Is  it  a 
weak  or  strong  verb?  276.     Why  not  wepedf  86-87. 

Next  clause?  What  kind  of  clause?  Subordinate  or  coordinate?  409. 
Substantive,  adjective,  or  adverbial?  411.  As  an  adverb  it  modifies  what? 
What  kind  of  abverb?  Of  place,  time,  cause,  condition,  or  manner?  411,  III., 
2.  What  grammatical  equivalent  for  a>sf  41 2 -|-.  Is  not  tt'Aite  more  precise  ? 
Is  it  not  bett^jr?  Does  read  denote  continued  action?  Is  not  v;htle  he  was 
reading  better?  Why  not  put  this  clause  after  weptf  What  effect  on  tho  per- 
spicuity of  and  trembkdf    Wliat  effect  on  the  anadiplosis?  436. 

Next  clause?  What  kind  of  clause?  409.  Coordinate  with  what  clause? 
Is  the  order  natural— (1,)  wept^  (2,)  trembled,  (3,)  criedl  What  rhetorical 
figure?  444.  Which  word  is  the  connective?  410.  The  verb?  175,  FV. 
Subject  ?  1 74.  By  what  figure  is  the  subject  omitted  ?  354.  What  rhetorical 
effect  has  the  ellipsis?  403.  What  biblical  reference  here?  Acts,  xvi.,  30 4- . 
Is  it  an  allusion  7  433. 

Next  clause?  What  kind  of  clause?  409.  Coordinate  with  what  clause? 
Tho  connective?  410.  The  verb?  175.  IV.  The  subject?  174.  What  attrib- 
utive combinations  with  hef  406.  Not  combines  with  what?  Kind  of  combi- 
nation? 407.  Being  combines  with  what?  Kind  of  combination?  406.  Able 
combines  with  what?  Longer  combuies  with  what?  What  combination  is  to 
the  sign  of?  Does  to  have  its  usual  meaning  as  a  preposition  here?  Give  a 
grammatical  equivalent  for  able  to  contain  which  shall  use  some  other  preposi- 
tion ?  Is  contain  used  now  as  it  is  here  ?  What  grammatical  equivalent  for  it 
in  use  now?  412+.  What  is  the  biblical  idiotism?  1  Corinthians,  vii.,  9. 
Explain  the  meaning  of  contain  himself  f  What  does  himself  moan?  What 
does  ovi  oombme  with?  Kind  of  combination?  407.  Kind  of  acyunct?  408. 
What  connection  of  thought  between  the  oommon  meaning  of  brake  and  its 
meaning  here  ?  What  is  broken  in  this  case  ?  Connection  of  thonght  between 
the  oommon  meanings  of  oiU  and  its  meaning  hero?    forth  fh>m  what  does 
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It  mean?  "Whnt  combination  is  vith  the  sign  of?  Brake ■{■  with  fry  is  what 
kind  (it'cornlMnation?  407.  With  rr*/ compK'tos  or  extends  the  predicate?  40S. 
Ls  it  an  adjunct  of  tim«,  ])ijK"0,  modo,  or  cause?  408.  What  attribulivt»  comU- 
nation.s  vviih  '.r//S'  40t'».  What  does  ^'if/m// combino  with  ?  limkc-^-suyiwiSi 
wliat  kin:l  ofcHnhinatifm?  40»s.  Completing  or  extendinj:?  408,  2,  d.  What 
oilitT  name  for  a  participle  use*!  adverbially?  (Ueniiid,  Unabr.  Cimm.,  539. 
VI.,  2.)  How  uiaijy  unrid^^rd  si'ntemv.-s  in  this  eluus..- ?  What  gnimmatical 
otiuivab-nts  for  hi'in'j,  io  ri,hta!'i.  and  f*(iyiinj.  will  develop  this  clauHC*  into  four 
clans«.«s?  412+.  What  rhi.'torieal  jrrounds  for  preferrin>r  the  present  lunn?  Is 
it  favorabli- t)  persj>i(Miity?  470-i72.     To  liveliness?  473. 

Next  elause?  What  kind  of  sentence  in  form?  404.  Direct  or  indirect  in- 
tern)i:arive?  404.  In  relation  to  the  tbrmt-r  elause  is  this  clause  subordinate  or 
co»")r«liiiate?  Substantive,  adjective,  or  adverb?  411.  IIow  is  it  parsed  as  a 
tubslrintivi^?  411,  1.  3.  What  is  iis  verb?  175.  IV.  Subje<;t?  174.  Direct 
objeet?  3C0.  Predicative  combination?  405.  (>bje<'tivo  combination?  401. 
Peculiarity  of  collo.-ation  of  whnt  f  3GI,  380.  Of  7/  35fi,  1;  384,  7.  Wliat 
uranKiiatieal  equivahMit  for  .'■hn.'l  >h  containing  an  infinitive  with  tof  271,  3. 
Anl^\yz.^^  sfinU  th :  parse  . «/«/// al)ne!  271,  III.  Doo-i  it  here  have  its  primitive 
8';n>.e  nl'  oajht?  25(?,  272.  Slate  its  pri'cis«*  moaninjr!  In  what  ini»de  is  (h 
wh  n  i)arsed  separate  fr«»m  .sh't'lf  389.  Is  this  the  objective  or  gt'nindial  infin- 
itive? 3.SJ.  2G:i.     Wlience  is  tliis  langiiajfc  drawn?  Acts  ii-,  «'7;  XA'i..  30. 

Synoptical.  IIow  many  verbs  in  the  active  voice  are  found  in  the  extract 
now  analyzed?  IIow  many  in  the  pMssive  vjmcc?  What  is  the  rhetorical 
ollect  of  the  active  as  eomi)an'd  witli  the  j)assive?  Whicli  makes  the  acior 
more  i)rnajinent?  Is  the  ac»i>r  necessarily  mentioneil  at  all  with  the  pas>ive? 
Is  the  manaj^ement  of  the  vi*rl»s  in  this  p;>ssii.i,'0  well  snitinl  to  lively  d<*seriptioa  ? 
How  njany  nouns  in  the  extract?  llow  many  descriptive  adjectives?  Are 
thev  ni)ticcablv  many  or  few?  Would  it  not  einl^ellish  the  style  to  u<o  rnori* — 
e.  'J..  ''.Iv  f  wa'ke-l  tftUfunj  and  nlon"  throw/h  th  v>vt-  ho>rUnj  vihhrntsuji  '/fh>a 
sin-poll'ff.'d  irnrld,'"  etc.?  IIow  many  descriptive  adverbs?  I 'an  you  pc*int  oui 
how  more  might  have  been  used  with  good  elfect?  Ihiw  many  |)ersonal  pro- 
ni)uns  in  the  extract?  Are  they  noticeably  many  or  few?  What  is  tho 
rhetorical  etlect  of  using  many?  222,  22(1,  228.  Unabridgc;d  Gram,  291+. 
Are  they  signs  of  |K'raouality  and  life?  Would  it  nut  be  better  to  put  ipr  for 
I?  22<>.  What  is  egotism ?  Is  it  usually  lively?  Why?  IIow  many  indc- 
pemh'Ut,  coordinate,  and  substantive  clauses  in  the  extract?  IIow  many  ad- 
jective and  adverbial  clauses?  What  is  the  rhot<»rical  ellect  of  the  substantive 
clause — f".  y.,  "Saiiinij,  Wha*  .shall  J  do  ?'^  compared  with  the  adji»crive — <r.  On 
''Itiijfiin'iiif  ay  to  the  duties  vhicli  he  oU'jht  to  pcr/onn  f^  473,  474.  Why  is  the 
former  more  lively  tlian  tho  latter?  What  connection  has  this  witli  the  remark 
in  474  about  conjunctions?  IIow  many  points  can  you  specify  in  which  Ban- 
yan's synUix  is  spe<."ially  suited  to  allegorical  writing? 

How  many  words  in  this  extract  not  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin?  (fVr/aiw,  plact, 
J\i:e,  fiynifd",  ahl",  contain,  lam^ntahk^  cry.)  Is  this  a  large  number  for  good 
Knglish?  (See  Apjxndix  B.)  Do  these  wonls  contribute  their  share  to  the  ex- 
prosiycness  of  tiic  passfige?  Can  you  substitute  better  words  from  tho  Anglo- 
Saxon?  Are  any  of  them  not  biblical?  Do  43.  C1-G4,  understate  tJio  ex- 
pressiveness of  the  Romanic  i)orlion  of  English  ?  Is  tht^  monosyllabic  character 
of  Knglish  (95)  inherited  from  tho  Anglo-S;ixou  ?  Should  hunyan  be  expected 
to  use  a  very  largo  proi>ortion  of  Anglo-Saxon  words — from  his  education? 
irom  his  subject?  from  those  for  whom  he  wrote?  from  his  favorite  books? 
from  juiy  other  considerations?  15-22,  42,  43,  50-G5.  Is  Bunyana  diction 
(his  words  and  phnLses)  drawm  from  the  Bible?  Is  this  a  merit?  Why? 
What  intrinsitr  merits  hjis  the  langmige  of  the  Knglish  Bible?  Is  it  made  more 
perspicuous  by  early  familiarity?  What  of  its  associations?  How  many  par- 
ticulars «m  you  specity  in  which  Bunyan's  diction  is  specially  adapte<i  to  an  al- 
lejrory  like  the  Pilgrim's  Progress?  Does  Bunyan  use  any  poetical  furma? 
What  one  Ls  found  in  "I  ?ralked  through  the  «Jilderness  of  this  tforldt"  491. 
What  in  tho  repetition  oi  I  dreamtfdf  (Compare  Longfellow's  Hiawatha.)  Is  a 
peculiar  regular  recurrcnco  of  accent  to  be  found  in  the  pros©  of  tho  Pilgrim's 
l-rogress?  Can  you  give  striking  examples  of  it?  Wliat  kind  of  meter  is  tho 
loUowing  extract?  522. 
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"  So  they  went  up  to  tlio  Mountains),  to  behold  the  gardens  and  orchards, 
The  vine3'ard8  and  fountahis  of  water;  where  also  tlioy  drauk  and  washed 

themselve?, 
And  did  freely  eat  of  the  vineyards.    Now  there  were  on  the  tops  of  those 

Mountains, 
ShoplierdM  feeding  their  flocks;  and  they  stood  by  the  highway-side. 
The  Pilgrims  therefore  went  to  them,  and  leaning  upon  their  staffs, 
As  is  coiiimou  wiili  wear}'  pilgrims^  when  they  stand  to  talk  with  any  by 

the  way, 
They  ask^,  Wliose  Delectable  Mountains  are  these  ? 
And  whoso  be  the  sheep,  that  feed  upon  them  7" 

(Tlie  length  of  these  lines  is  determined  by  the  sense;  both  halves  of  the  line 
usually  cut  u  foot.  The  incorrect  punctuation  is  copied  as  showing  perception 
of  the  meter.     As  dactylic  hexameters  the  first  two  verses  would  be : — 

So'  they  went  |  up'  to  the  |  Mountains  J  t'  be  |  hold'  the  |  gar'dens  and  | 

orch'ards,  the 
Vine'yards  and  |  foun'tains  of  |  wa'ter;  J  where  |  al'so  they  |  drank'  and  | 

wiLsh'od  them-) 

Does  tlie  dactylic  cadence  nm  throughout  the  Pilgrim's  Progress?  Is  it 
si»ecialh' suited  to  this  kind  of  writing?  What  likeness  in  Homer's,  Goethe's, 
Ixtngfellow's  use  of  it?  What  likeness  to  the  alliterative  meters  of  the  North? 
491.  What  of  the  capacity  of  English  for  dactylic  meter  in  view  of  tho  Pil- 
grim's Progress?  Was  Bunyan  a  maker  of  rhymes  and  verses?  Did  he  write 
any  dactylic  verses  ?  Or  know  any  thing  of  the  classic  meters  ?  Was  he  a  true 
poet?     If  so,  why  did  he  not  write  better  verses? 

In  liunyan,  the  author  aims  to  bring  up  the  subject  of  Syntax — Grammatical 
Equivalents — Rhetorieal  Forms — Historical  Elements. 

In  Milton,  he  adds  to  the  above  Punctuation — Poetical  Forms — Epic  Art 

In  Shakspearc,  he  adds  to  both  Etymology  of  Pronouns — Pronominal  Ele- 
ments— Instructive  Forms — Dramatic  Art — Creative  Power  of  Language. 

In  Spenser,  he  adds  Derivation — Romance  of  Chivalry — Spenserian  Stanza. 

In  Chaucer,  Phonetic  Elements — Orthographic  Elements — Ilistorical  Ele- 
ments— Criticism  of  Uncertain  Texts. 
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XXTRAOT  FROM  LETTEB  OF  PROF.  SAMUEL  PORTER. 

*'I  agree  with  jou  entirely  in  postponing  a  philological  studj  of  the  English 
language  until  the  pupil  has  been  inspired  with  the  love  and  acquired  the  habit 
of  appreciative  reading.  Prior  to,  as  well  as  parallel  with  a  historical  studj  of 
the  language,  I  too  would  advise  a  good  degree  of  fiuniliaritj  with  the  biography 
of  the  great  writers  of  different  periods,  the  practice  of  orig^inal  composition,  and 
the  lexical  analysis  of  words — that  is,  the  tracing  out  of  their  several  meanings 
and  applications  developed  one  fh)m  another,  with  illustrations  of  each,  by  way 
of  examples,  original  or  borrowed,  to  such  extent  as  to  make  the  principles  of 
lexicography  understood.  Important  words  in  reading-lessons  should  have  their 
meaning  explained  and  referred  to  the  proper  lexical  head  by  the  pupiL 

While  I  would  begin  by  working  backward  from  the  present  era,  I  would,  as 
early  as  the  last  year  of  the  high  school  course,  have  the  advanced  pupils  enter 
on  a  critical  study  of  the  historical  development  of  our  own  langruage  and  its 
literature— and  in  the  following  order: — (1.)  The  Anglo-Saxon.  (2.)  Wydifle 
and  Chaucer.  (3.)  Tyndale,  Latimer,  and  More.  (4.)  Shakspeare.  (5.)  ICl- 
ton,  &c  I  would  not  include  Spenser  in  a  philological  oourse,  because  his  dio* 
tion  is  not  characteristic  of  any  one  period,  and  especially  not  of  his  own  agoi 
Wycliffe  and  Tyndale  should  by  all  means  be  included.  Before  entering  on 
Chaucer,  the  Ormalum  might  be  rend,  and  copious  extracts  fVom  Anglo-Saxon 
authors  should  not  only  be  studied  carefully,  but  committed  to  memory." 
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In  addition  to  che  necessary  furniture  of  a  school,  such  as  seats,  desks, 
and  other  fixtures  and  articles  required  for  the  accommodation  of  pupils 
and  teacher,  and  the  order  and  cleanliness  of  the  premises,  every  school- 
room should  be  furnished  with  such  apparatus  as  shall  enable  the  teacher 
to  employ  the  hand  and  eye  of  every  pupil  in  illustration  and  experiment 
80  far  as  may  be  practicable  and  desirable  in  the  course  of  instruction 
pursued  in  the  school  It  is  therefore  important,  in  the  internal  arrange- 
ment of  a  school-house,  to  have  regard  to  the  safe-keeping,  display,  and 
use  of  such  apparatus  as  the  grade  of  the  school,  for  which  the  house  is 
intended,  may  require.  A  few  suggestions  will  therefore  be  made  on 
these  points,  and  in  aid  of  committees  and  trustees  in  selecting  apparatus. 

1.  In  a  large  school,  and  in  schools  of  the  highest  grade,  there  will  be 
need  of  a  separate  apartment  appropriated  to  the  safe-keeping  of  the 
apparatus,  and  in  some  departments  of  instruction,  for  the  proper  use  of 
the  same.  But  in  small  schools,  and  as  far  as  practicable  in  all  schools^ 
maps,  diagrams,  and  other  apparatus,  should  be  in  view  of  the  school  at 
all  times. 

This  will  not  only  add  to  the  attractions  of  the  school,  and  make  the 
school-room  look  like  a  workshop  of  education,  but  will  awaken  a  desire 
in  the  pupils  to  know  the  uses  of  the  various  articles,  and  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  facts  and  principles  which  can  thus  be  seen,  heard,  or 
handled. 

2.  Such  articles  as  are  liable  to  be  injured  by  dust,  or  handling,  must 
be  provided  with  an  appropriate  room,  or  a  case  of  sufficient  size,  having 
glazed  and  sliding  doors,  and  convenient  shelves. 

The  doors  should  not  be  glazed  to  the  floor,  on  account  of  liability  to 
breakage,  and  also  to  admit  of  drawers  for  maps  and  diagrams,  and  a 
closet  for  such  articles  as  may  be  uninteresting  or  unseemly  to  the  eye, 
although  useful  in  their  place. 

The  shelves  should  be  movable,  so  as  to  admit  of  additions  of  larger 
or  smaller  specimens  of  apparatus,  and  also  of  such  arraagement  as  the 
veurying  tastes  of  different  teachers  may  require. 

3.  There  should  be  a  table,  with  a  level  top,  and  capable  of  being  made 
perfectly-  firm,  unless  the  teacher's  desk  can  be  so,  for  the  teacher  to  place 
his  apparatus  on,  when  in  use. 

4.  The  apparatus  of  every  school-room  should  be  selected  with  refer- 
ence to  the  grade  of  schools  to  which  it  la  appropriated,  and  in  Primary 
and  District  schools  in  particular,  should  be  of  simple  construction  and 
convenient  for  use. 

5.  As  far  as  practicable,  the  real  object  in  nature  and  art,  and  not  a 
diagram,  or  model,  should  be  secured. 
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The  fdlowing  list  of  articles  is  aeceBsanly  very  impeifect,  bat  it  maf 
help  to  guide  committees  in  their  search  after  apparatus. 

Articles  indispensable  is  Schools  op  evert  Grade. 

Adock. 

The  cardinal  paints  of  the  heavens  painted  on  the  ceiling,  or  on  Hm 
teacher's  platfonn,  or  the  floor  of  the  recitation  room. 

Ah  mucn  bkckboard,  or  bliick  surface  on  the  walls  of  the  achool-rooni, 
end  the  recitaiion  rooms,  as  can  be  secured.  A  portion  of  this  black  nir- 
face  should  be  in  fiill  view  of  the  whole  school,  (or passing' explanations; 
and  another  portion  out  of  the  way,  within  reach  of  the  smallest  pupils. 
One  or  more  movable  blackboards,  or  large  slate,  with  one  or  more  mow 
ble  standB  or  Gupportcrs. 

All  the  anpcndngea  to  a  blackboard,  such  as  chalk,  crayons,  &nd  a  rob- 
ber of  soU  cloth,  leather,  or  sheepskin,  and  a  poinI«r. 

An  inkstand,  fixed  into  the  desli,  with  a  hd,  and  with  a  pen-wiper  at- 
tached. 

A  elate,  iron-bound  at  the  corners,  and  covered  with  list,  or  India-rob- 
ber cloth,  for  every  desk,  with  a  pencil-holder  and  sponge  attached.  A 
few  extra  slates  for  the  use  of  the  youngest  pupils,  under  the  care  and 
at  the  discretion  of  ihc  teacher. 

A  map  of  the  district,  town,  county,  and  slate. 

A  terrestrial  globe,  properly  mounted,  or  suspended  by  a  wire. 

The  measure  of  an  men,  foot,  yard,  and  rod,  marked  off  on  the  edge  of 
the  blackboard,  or  on  the  wall 

Real  measures  of  all  kinds,  linear,  superficial,  solid,  and  liquid ;  as  K 
foot-rule,  a  yard-stick,  quarts,  busbeU,  an  ounce,  pound,  &.C.,  for  the  e>- 
ereise  of  the  eye  and  hand. 

Vases  for  flowers  and  natural  gi 


Apparatus  fob  a  pRitdABV  or  District  School. 
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Alien's  Edaeatiim  T\ibUwiXl  be  found  tctj  osernl  in  teaching  theAIphabc 
Spelling,  Reading,  and  Arilhmetic,  lo  little  children  at  home,  and  IH  PlI- 
siarv  Scbools. 


Allen's  EDi-o*TifiN  T*iiLr  consists  of  a  board  or  table,  along  the  centre  of 
which  are  horizontal  grooves,  or  raised  ledges  forming  grooves  Mtween  them, 
that  connect  with  perpendicular  groores  or  compartments  on  the  aides,  in 
which  are  inserted  an  assortment  of  movable  bluclo,  on  the  face  of  which  are 
CQt  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  both  capitals  and  small,  the  nine  digits  and 
cipher,  and  all  the  ustial  paosea  and  signs  used  in  composition  and  arithmetic. 

The  letters,  figures  and  signs  are  large,  so  as  lo  be  readi);  recc«nixed  bv  all 
the  members  of  a  large  class,  and  from  even  the  eitremitj  of  a  large  school- 
room, and  are  so  assorted  and  arranged  as  lo  be  easily  slid  from  the  perpendlc- 
nlar  grooves  or  compartments  into  ilie  horizontal  grooves,  and  there  combined 
into  syllables,  words  and  sentences,  or  used  in  simple  arithmetical  operaliona. 
When  the  lesson  in  (he  alphabet,  spelling,  reading,  composition,  or  arithmetic, 
ia  finished,  the  blocks  can  be  relumed  to  Iheir  appropriate  places. 

The  experience  of  many  teachers  in  schools  of  diflerent  grades,  and  of  many 
mothers  at  home,  (the  God-appoinled  school  for  little  children,  next  to  which 
■hould  be  ranked  the  well  oiganized  Primary  School,  with  a  bright,  gentle, 
affectionate  and  palicnt  female  teacher,)  has  demonstrated  that  by  accustoming 
the  child,  either  individually,  or  in  a  class,  to  select  letter  by  letter,  and  move 
them  from  their  appropriate  case  to  the  centre  of  the  board,  and  there  combin- 
ing them  into  syllables  and  words,  a  knowledge  of  the  alphabet,  and  of  words, 
is  acquired  in  a  much  shorter  lime  and  in  a  much  more  impressive  and  agree- 
able manner,  then  by  any  oferen  the  best  methods  now  pursued. 

All  of  the  advantages  derived  from  the  method  of  dictation,  and  iheoseofthe 
slate  and  blackboard,  in  teaching  children  the  alphabet,  spelling,  reading,  and 
the  use  of  capital  letters  and  pauses,  as  well  as  the  elementary  prineiples  of 
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A  Moveable  Black-board^  or  prepared  black  surface  ot  considerable  extent,  is 
indispensable. 

The  upper  portion  of  the  standing  blackboard  should  be  inclined  baok  t 
little  from  the  perpendicular,  and  along  the  lower  edge  there  should  be  a  pro- 
jection or  trough  to  catch  the  particles  detached  from  the  chalk  or  crajon 
when  in  use,  and  a  drawer  to  receive  the  sponge,  cloth,  iambVakin«  or  otto 
soft  article  used  in  cleaning  the  surface  or  the  board. 

Blackboards,  even  when  made  with  great  care,  and  of  the  best  seasoned 
materials,  are  liable  to  injuty  and  defacement  from  warping,  opening  of  seams, 
or  splitting  when  exposed  to  the  overheated  atmosphere  of  school-rooms, 
unless  they  are  set  in  a  frame  like  s  slate,  or  the  panel  of  a  door. 

By  the  following  ingenious,  and  cheap  contrivance,  a  few  feet  of  board  can 
be  converted  into  a  taBle,  a  sloping  desk,  one  or  two  blackboards,  and  a  form 
or  seat,  and  the  whole  folded  up  so  as  not  to  occupy  a  space  more  than  five 
inches  wide,  and  be  easily  moved  from  one  room  to  another.  It  is  equally 
well  adapted  to  a  school-room,  class-room,  library  or  nursery. 

ff  Under  side  of  the 

swinging    board,    sus-   | Cr 

pended  by  rule-joint 
hinges,  when  turned  up, 
painted  black  or  dark 
chocolate. 

a  d  Folding  brackets, 
inclined  at  an  angle  of 
75  degrees,  and  swunff 
out  to  support  the  board 
when  a  sloping  desk  is 
reouired. 

0  c  Folding  brackets 
to  support  the  swinging 
board  when  a  bench  or 
flat  table  Is  reouired. 

€eee  Uprights  attached  to  the  wall. 

g  g  Form  to  be  used  when  the  swinging  board  is  let  down,  and  to  be  mip» 
ported  by  folding  legs.  The  under  side  can  be  used  as  a  blackboard  for  smaQ 
children. 

h  A  wooden  button  to  retain  the  swinging  board  when  turned  up  for  use  at 
a  blackboard. 

n  Opening  to  receive 
inkstands,  and  deposit 
for  slate,  pencil,  chalk, 
&o. 

m  Surface  of  swing- 
ing board  when  let 
down. 

/  Surface  of  form  or 
bench. 
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When  not  in  use,  or  let  down,  the  desk  and  form  should  hang  flush  with 
each  other. 


A  cheap  movable  blackboard  can  be  made  after  the  following  cnt  (Fif •  3 
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A  moTible  ■tuid  to  anpport  »  blmckbtMrd 
Dwy  be  made  like  s  painter's  euel,  u  te|u«< 
Mated  in  the  aeeompanTing  cut. 

a.  Pins  for  board  to  reM  on.    c.  Hinge  oi 

Cint  to  the  iuppoiting  len,  which  are  biased 
'  book  b,  and  maj  be  folded  up,  and  ihe  ataod 
put  awajr  in  a  eloaet.  A  aland  or  this  kind  ii 
conTenient  to  display  outline  and  other  map*, 
reading  tesaoos  and  other  diagrama. 


impanying  c 

□ngly  braced  1 

led  into  tbe  fee'l  {!>,)  o: 


painlfli 


of  Ihe  boa-J.   with 

rfrj  and  hard  btfort  .. 

ofuDOOth  wnod  covered  with  the  conipoaili 
Tbb  composition  maj  also  be  uaed  on  the  walla. 


porta  having  castors,  on  which  the  whole 
mar  be  rulled  on  the  floor.  Within 
SToovea  on  the  toaide  of  this  upright 
frame  ia  a  smaller  fnune  (c)  hune  by  a 
cord  which  passes  over  a  pulley  (d,)  and 
is  M  balanced  by  weights,  concealed  in 
the  ODright  parts,  as  to  admit  of  being 
raised  or  lowered  conveniently.  Within 
this  inner  frame  is  hung  the  blackboanl 
on  pivots,  by  which  the  aurfaca  of  the 
hoaid  can  be  inclined  from  a  perpendie- 


lower  diagram.  The  feet,  if  made 
ai  repreeented  in  this  out,  will  be 
liable  to  get  broken. 

Compoiition/or  Blackboardt. 

Lampblack  and  flonr  of  emeijr 
mixed  with  spirit-vaniiBh. 

No  more  lampblack  and  floor  of 
emery  should  be  used  than  are  anf- 
ficient  to  give  the  required  bliok 
and  abrading  Burface ;  and  the  vu- 
niah  ehonia  cuntaio  only  aufficisnt 
gum  to  hold  the  ingredients  togeth- 
er, and  confine  Ihe  compoaition  to 
the  board.  The  thinner  the  mix- 
ture, the  better. 

The  lampbltkck  should  fital  be 
ground  with  a  small  quantity  of  al- 
cohol, or  apirit-vamiah,  to  nee  it 
from  iumpa. 

The  eompoMlion  ahonld  be  amili- 

ed  to  the  amooihly- planed  surlaea 

'*s  brush.    Let  ii  become  lAoroitfldf 

Rub  it  down  with  pumice-stone,  or  a  pieoc 
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Slate  Blackboard. 

In  the  class-rooms  of  the  American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Damb,  aal 
all  similar  institutions,  where  most  of  the  instruction  is  given  by  writing,  and 
drawings  on  the  blackboard,  large  slates  from  three  feet  wide,  to  four  feet 
long  are  substituted  for  the  blackboard.  These  slates  cost  from  $2  to  $3, 
and  are  superior  to  any  other  form  of  blacld>oard,  and  in  a  series  of  yean 
prove  more  economical. 

Plaster  Blackboard, 

As  a  substitute  for  the  painted  board,  it  is  common  to  paint  black  a  portion 
of  the  plastered  wall  when  covered  with  hard  finish,  (i.  e.  plaster  of  Pauris  and 
sand ;)  or  to  color  it  bv  mixing  with  the  hard  finish  a  si^cient  quantity  of 
lamp-black,  wet  with  alcohol,  at  the  time  of  putting  it  on.  The  hard  finish, 
colored  in  this  way,  can  be  put  on  to  an  old,  as  well  as  to  a  new  sur&ee. 
Unless  the  lamp-black  is  wet  with  alcohol,  or  sour  beer,  it  will  not  mix  uni- 
formly with  the  hard  finish,  and  when  dry,  the  surface,  instead  of  being  t 
tmiform  black,  will  present  a  spotted  appearance. 

Canvas  Blackboard. 

Every  teacher  can  provide  himself  with  a  portable  blackboard  mode  of 
canvas  cloth,  3  feet  wide  and  6  feet  long,  covered  with  three  or  four  coats 
of  black  paint,  like  Winchester's  Writing  Charts.  One  side  mi^ht,  like 
this  chart,  present  the  elements  of  the  written  characters  classified  in  the 
order  of  their  simplicity,  and  guide-marks  to  enable  a  child  to  determine  with 
ease  the  height,  width,  and  inclination  of  every  letter.  Below,  on  the  same 
side,  might  be  ruled  the  musical  scale,  leaving  sufficient  space  to  receive 
such  characters  as  may  be  required  to  illustrate  lessons  in  music.  The  oppo- 
site side  can  be  used  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  a  blackboard.  When  rolled 
up,  the  canvas  would  occupy  a  space  three  feet  long,  and  not  more  than  threa 
inches  in  diameter. 

Directions  for  making  Crayons. 

A  school,  or  the  schools  of  a  town,  may  be  supplied  with  crayons  very 
cheaply,  made  afler  the  following  directions  given  by  Professor  Turner  oif 
the  American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Take  5  pounds  of  Paris  White,  1  pound  of  Wheat  Flour,  wet  with  water, 
and  knead  it  well,  make  it  so  stiff  that  it  will  not  stick  to  the  table,  but  not  so 
stiff  as  to  crumble  and  fall  to  pieces  when  it  is  rolled  under  the  hand. 

To  roll  out  the  crayons  to  the  proper  size,  two  boards  are  needed,  one,  to 
roll  them  on ;  the  other  to  roll  them  with.  The  first  should  be  a  smooth  pine 
board,  three  feet  lon^,  and  nine  inches  wide.  The  other  should  also  be  pine, 
a  foot  lon^,  and  nine  inches  wide,  having  nailed  on  the  under  side,  near  each 
edge,  a  slip  of  wood  one  third  of  an  incn  thick,  in  order  to  raise  it  so  much 
above  the  under  board,  as,  that  the  crayon,  when  brought  to  its  proper  sixe, 
may  lie  between  them  without  being  flattened. 

The  mass  is  rolled  into  a  ball,  and  slices  are  cut  from  one  side  of  it  about 
one  third  of  an  inch  thick;  these  slices  are  again  cut  into  strii)s  about  four 
inches  long  and  one  third  of  an  inch  wide,  and  rolled  separately  between 
these  boards  until  smooth  and  round. 

Near  at  hand,  should  be  another  board  3  feet  long  and  4  inches  wide,  across 
which  each  cravon,  as  it  is  made,  should  be  laid  so  that  the  ends  may  pro- 
ject, on  each  side — the  crayons  should  be  laid  in  close  contact  and  straight. 
When  the  board  is  filled,  the  ends  should  be  trimmed  off  so  as  to  mnke  tj^e 
crayons  as  long  as  the  width  of  the  board.  It  is  then  laid  in  the  sun,  if  in 
hot  weather,  or  if  in  winter,  near  a  stove  or  fire-place,  where  the  crayons 
may  dry  gradually,  which  will  require  twelve  hours.  When  thoroughly  dry, 
thev  are  nt  for  use. 

An  experienced  hand  will  make  150  in  an  hour. 
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We  are  indebted  to  Prof.  Cook,  of  Rntgera  College,  New  Jersey,  for  the  IbUow- 
ing  directioDB  for  making  crayons  which  he  findi,  after  long  trial  better  for  the 
uaes  of  the  black-board^than  those  made  after  the  direction  of  ProC  Tomer,  or 
than  those  imported  from  Europe. 

Take  five  pounds  of  whiting,  four  pounds  of  boQed  plaster,  and  water  enough  (0 
make  the  whole  into  a  moderately  thin  paste.  Mix  these  thoroughly  and  quickly. 
This  compound  will  harden  in  a  few  minutes,  when  it  may  be  dried  and  sawed 
into  crayons. 

Bolted  Paris  white  is  the  best  whiting,  but  the  common  kind  may  be  used  if 
oare  is  taken  to  dry  and  pulverize  it.  The  plaster  used  by  masons,  is-  sufficiently 
good.  It  should  be  fresh  boiled.  As  it  is  the  hardening  ingredient  in  the  oom- 
pound,  the  crayons  may  be  made  more  or  less  hard,  by  slightly  increasing  or  d^ 
minishing  the  amount  mentioned  above. 

The  vessel  in  which  the  mixture  is  made,  should  be  greased  before  using,  (0 
prevent  adhesion.  Any  convenient  one  may  be  used,  but  a  square  or  oblong  box 
would  be  found  most  economical.  The  mixture  is  best  dried  at  a  common  tem- 
perature ;  if  artificial  heat  is  used,  it  should  not  exceed  that  of  boiling  water. 

Crayons  made  in  this  way  are  better  than  many  of  those  found  in  market,  and 
the  materials  from  which  they  are  made  are  both  cheap  and  common.  The  squara 
form,  produced  by  sawing,  is  better  for  writing  than  Uie  round. 

Plaster  Black  Wail, 

The  following  directions  may  be  safely  followed  in  making  plaster  black  wall. 

In  the  first  place,  the  scratch  coat,  made  with  coarse  sand,  is  spread  upon  the 
laths  as  usual,  and  the  brown  coat  follows,  being  left  a  little  rough  under  the 
'*  float"    When  the  brown  coat  is  perfectly  dry,  the  black  coat  is  laid  on. 

This  is  prepared  of  mason*s  "  putty"  and  ground  plaster  and  beach  sand,  mixed 
in  the  usual  proportions  for  hard  finish.  The  coloring  matter  is  lamp>black,  wet 
with  alcohol  or  whiskey,  forming  a  mixture  of  the  consistency  of  paste.  This  ia 
miied  with  the  other  ingredients  just  as  they  are  about  to  be  spread  upon  the  walL 
The  quantity  Of  coloring  to  be  used  must  be  sufficient  to  make  a  black  surfiice ; 
the  mufUcieney  being  determined  by  experiment — no  rule  can  be  given.  An  in- 
telligent mason  can  very  soon  try  experiments  so  as  to  insure  success.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  black  sur&ce  requires  much  more  working  with  the  smooth- 
ing trowel  than  ordinary  white  finish.  It  should  be  finish^  by  being  softly 
smoothed  with  a  wet  brush.  When  perfectly  dry,  it  is  nearly  as  hard  as  slate,  and 
almost  as  durable,  if  carefully  used.  Great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  put  in  too 
much  lamp-black. 

In  building  a  new  school-house  it  would  be  well  to  have  a  belt  of  this  black  snr- 
fiice  pass  entirely  around  the  room,  at  the  proper  height  In  a  common  school, 
when  small  children  are  to  use  it,  its  lower  edge  should  be  about  two  feet  from  the 
floor,  extending  thence  upward  from  3  to  5^  feet.  At  the  lower  edge  there  should 
be  a  "  chalk  trough,"  extending  the  whole  length,  made  by  nailing  a  thin  strip  of 
board  to  the  plank,  which  bounds  the  black-board,  leaving  a  trough  two  inches  in 
width  and  depth,  in  which  to  place  the  chalk,  brushes,  pointers,  &c. ;  this  will 
also  catch  the  dust  which  fs  wiped  from  the  board.  The  upper  edge  should  be 
bounded  by  a  simple  moulding. 

The  best  thing  f(ir  removing  the  chalk  from  the  board  is  a  brush,  made  of  the 
size  of  a  shoe-brush,  with  the  wooden  handle  on  the  bnck,  the  face  being  covered 
with  a  shec'p-skin  with  the  wool  on.  This  removes  the  chalk  at  a  single  sweep, 
without  wearing  the  surihce,  and  without  soiling  the  hand  of  the  operator.  This  is  a 
great  improvement  over  a  dust-cloth  or  a  sponge. 

In  all  cases  let  the  board  bo  kept  dry  ;  never  allow  a  pupil  to  wet  the  wiper 
when  removing  the  chalk. 

By  long  use,  especially  if  the  surface  is  ever  cleaned  with  a  wet  wiper,  this  kind 
of  black-board  becomes  too  smooth  and  gloes}*  upon  the  surface  ;  the  chalk  passe* 
over  it  without  taking  effect,  and  the  light  is  reflected  by  it  A  very  simple  wash, 
applied  with  a  soft  brush,  will  immediately  restore  it;  this  wash  is  made  by  dis- 
aolving  one  part  of  glue,  to  two  parts  of  alum  in  water,  so  as  to  make  a  very  thni 
solution.  It  is  well  to  have  the  wash  slightly  colored  with  lamp-black.  Care  must 
be  taken  that  this  wash  do  not  have  too  much  "  body." 


m 
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,  coumtins  oTa  mocable  oroaa,  (e)  mif  b«  atMohed  Id  a  ital 
or  easel,  bj  being  let  into  a  sniove,  est  in  the  tijtm  st  a 
dore-tail  at  the  bank  (a)  of  the  «*eL.  jnat  abore  As  pal 
where  the  movable  kg  m  hinged.  To  nut  the  rarjiag 
breadth  of  maps,  the  pina  or  hoi^  for  h<dding  them  maj 
be  made  to  ilide  in  a  groore  in  the  oroM  or  bMBonlal  pot 
of  the  eihibilor.  The  nme  oontrivanoe,  the  diding  hook, 
may  be  applied  to  a  grooye  in  a  board  or  slip  of  bmrd,  cd 
th»  aide  or  end  of  the  ■ohool-room,  at  the  proper  eleratKO, 
for  the  purpoae  of  dispUying  map*  or  chatia. 

Aa  ink  mnat  be  prorldi'd  iu  all  aohoob,  exoept  thoae  el 
the  infant  and  primary  grade,  the  material  and  ahape  of  the 
pot  or  well  to  hold  the  ink,  and  the  mode  at  inaorting  the  Mme  in  the  de^  and 
oorering  the  month  or  top,  ao  a*  to  eiolade  doat  and  prevent  eraporatioD,  tt» 
piMnti  of  comiderable  practical  importance. 

The  innde  material  or  lining  ahould  im  glaM,  to  prevent  the  ink  being  injured 
by  corroaion.  'hie  oonical  ahape,  with  a  projectiof;  rim  altgblly  indined  towarda 
the  opening,  will  be  fouod  to  have  many  ndvantag« — aaoh  8i  fotnlitaling  ita  in? 
Bertkm  in  fke  d«k,  or  the  tray — the  dip  i^  the  pen,  without  tonohilig  the  aide  of 
the  pot  or  well — the  oalohing  oT  aoy  eioeaa  of  ink  thrown  or  jerked  back  by  ifaa 
writer,  or  thrown  onl  by  any  audden  jar  of  the  dcak.  Glaaa  ink  wella  of  rtriom 
pattema  oao  now  be  obtained  at  tho  principal  crockery  dealera,  and  are  alwaya 
fnmiahed  by  the  manuboturun  of  first  dan  deaka.* 

Tbe  Ink  well  ahould  be  morablc,  for  conrenienoe  of  filling  and  deanaing  of 
•odiment,  and  also  for  being  emptii'd  of  ink  when  not  in  Dae,  or  of  being  em[nBd 
or  removed,  to  avoid  freeiing  in  wintiT. 

Each  deek  ahonld  be  

provided  with  a  mova- 
ble ink  well,  inaertcd  in 
a  oaet  iron  or  other  me- 


tbeboi  being eeliu, and 

aeoured  firimy   to    the 

d«ak.    Tlie  opening  in 

a  gisaa  ink  well,  when 

not  in  use,  will  be  protected  by  tbe  lid,  and  the 

well   itaelf  COD  be  removed   toi  oonTeoieltOe  in 

filling,  cleanaing,  and  emptying. 


A  Tray  far  Ini  WeUt,  made  of  tin,  of  anneied  eon- 

alrnction,  will  be  found  very  naefbl  to  ooHeCit  the  wdb 
when  not  in  use,  or  when  they  are  removed  for  oleanang 

or  other  purpcB^s. 

A  Sponge  Boi,{or  damping  rponge  without  expoaing  the  aarface  irfthe  water, 
^_—    may  be  constructed  iifter  the  following  drawing  trom  Ritkmni't 
^t   School  Building  Guide.     To  any  desk  standard  (A)  attach  s 
^J     boi  (B)  lintd  with  lead.    On  the  inside  of  the  boi  plooe  a  ali^ng 
r,  (C)  lined  on  both  sidea  with  lead,  having  at  the  lower  end 
rows  of  perfomtions.  and  in  the  oppor  a  brood  atit  or  open- 
ing.    Through  this  elit  pass  a  strip  of  woolen  list  or  flannel,  oM 
end  (n)  of  which  shall  be  in  the  wator  and  the  other  eitend  to  the 
perforationa  in  the  cover.    The  water  which  ia  token  up  bj  the 
woolen  strip,  will  filter  down  the  inclioed  plane,  and  pui  again 
o  the  box  throngb  the  perforationa.     The  anrboe  of  the  atrip 
will  be  kept  sufScleDtly  wet  to  damp  a  sponge  without  allowing 
le  eipoaed  in  the  boK. 

■  J.  L.  Rcw,  comer  of  Ivcn  and  Hiwkiu  Mrcnti,  Borton,  hua  vn?  ntal  alfla  of  Ink  wall, 
boi,  and  coier,  as  lllaBriled  on  pMi  Mr.  Rou  ti  alas  Iha  afeal  of  the  Ca» 

(IMOD  Blala  CampaoT,  and  can  furnlth  itUeiplsnnl  bf  michincn  to  i  pcrhcllj  ■luMh  aor- 
bee,  of  anv  rnulrod  dloioniloua,  from  alfht  Itti  locibv  flie  wide,  and  thrae^bnitha  efaa 
Inch  thtak,  to  aof  uuUer  ilia. 
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7%e  GoRigTC^  is  a  small  instnimentcompowd  of  B  number  of  flat  radi 
eomiected  by  pivota,  wtudi  can  be  put  into  all_poMiblegeMn«tlied8giirai 
that  'ooBut  or  straight  lines  and  angles,  as  triangle^  aquares,  pentofona, 
hexagons,  oclagona,  &.& 


most  useful  in- 
iloDg  open  frame,  twelve  rows  of  wooden  balls,  alter- 
nately black  and  white,  and  of  the  size  of  a  nutmeg  or  small  walnut,  and 
twelve  in  each  row,  are  etnmg  like  b^da  on  strong  wires;  The  instru- 
ment, when  fixed  to  a  stand^  is  about  tour  feet  hig^  the  frame  beins  one- 
fourth  part  bmader  than  it  is  hi^  It  mav  be  miue  much  smalkr,  as 
in  the  cut.  When  it  is  used  to  exercise  the  children  in  aritbroetic.  the 
teacher  or  monitor  stands  behind,  and  slides  the  balls  along  the  wires  from 
hit  lefi  to  his  right,  calling  out  the  number  he  shifts,  as,  twice  two  are 
four,  thrice  two  are  six,  shifting  first  four  ballsj  and  then  two  more.  As 
the  children  are  apt  to  confuse  the  balls  remaining  wilh  those  shifled,  a 

thin  board  covers  hal" "  "  ^       .  - . 

by  a  line  down  the  c 


am  to  confuse  the  balls  remaining  wilh  those  shifled,  a 
■s  naif  the  lurfkee  on  theiidenextthe  children,  as  markiMl 
ibe  centre,  so  that  they  see  only  fte  balls  rinft«d  to  tbm 


ft?8  acRooL  tKCBTncivum. 

A  MtctitMd  Bloek,  to  aiMbala  tlie  ezfrutMO  d  Qte  caba  n 


.  v  wtiting  and  dnwiug,  wluoli  am  pro- 
tocied  ftnn  mjnrj  in  oomeqneDce  o(  ftSction  on  the  deak  b/  oojliMna  mada  if 
India  rubber  inaerted  in  each  corner.  Hiii  ilate  ii  pqnaltj  irell  ad^ited  Ibr  llw 
older  pupil*,  a)id  (or  all  aritlunetioal  operalioni,  and  iti  nae  ia  MOompanM  iriA  ■ 
lea  DQiae  than  any  oUier  Inrm  of  alata. 
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The  thorough  ventlkiion,  the  cinBiant  and  regular  change  or  the  ■»■ 
moephere  of  a  school-room  cntinolbe  secured  by  simply  providing  fluei  or 
openings,  however  judiciously  conplrucled  and  placed,  for  the  escape  ol 
the  air  which  has  become  impure  from  the  proceaa  of  breathing  or  other 
cauaee.  Tliese  Rues  will  not  work  satisraclorlty,  luliess  a  mode  of  warm- 
ing the  room  Jeadopted  by  which  a  large  supply  of  purs  fresh  air,  properly 
heated,  ieflowingin  to  supply  the  place  of  thai  which  isescaping  by  meant 
of  the  flues.  Among  the  various  moilea  of  warming  school-rooms  and  public 
halls,  which  we  have  seen  in  full  and  succeBsful  operation,  wc  select  u  few, 
jn  addition  to  those  described  in  other  p^rts  of  the  work,  as  worthy  of  the  par- 
ticular attention  of  committees  and  others,  who  are  looking  round  for  a 
heating  apparatus.  We  shall  use  the  cuts  and  description  by  which  the 
patentees  and  venders  have  chosen  to  make  their  several  modes  of  warm- 
ing  known  to  the  public,  without  intending  to  decide  on  the  relativo 
merits  of  any  one  mode. 

COLVU'S  HoT-AiR   FuRKtCI- 
PtniiTiB  ARD  HAiniTAaTiiMD  IT  Cdltii  a  Co.,  Ca  CLirr-iTMir,  Nbw  Tdik. 
Culver's  Hot-Air  Furnace,  as  described  in  the  foilowiDg  diagram  and 
explanations,  is  intended  for  hard  coal,  to  be  set  in  double  walls  of  briok 


in  cellar  or  basement,  belon  the  n 


o  be  warmed. 


^r^ 

ffl 

ji5b||  ' 

1 

A.  Iron  or  Brick  AA  PIL 

B.  Ash  Pit  door. 

C.  Pot,    or    coal    Bamer, 

with  or  without  lea^ 

D.  Fire  Chamber. 

E.  Lower  hslf  of  Tnbolar 

F.  Elliptical  mbea. 

Q.  Upper  half  of  Tubtdar 

H.  Top  of  Tubular  dram. 
I.    Cap  Bud  smoke  pipe. 


P.   Feed  door. 

a.  Hot-Air  chamber. 

R.  Damper  in  globe  with 


— K  Shows  the  dJreo- 
llon  of  the  currents  of 
hoc  or  cold  air. 
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Culver  &  Co.  also  make,  and  putnp,  varioos  sizes  of  Portable  Faniaces,  wiik 
metaJlic  coyerings,  suitable  for  couiuing  rooms,  stores,  school-roomsand  finall 
houses,  wanning  the  rooms  in  which  tliey  stand,  as  well  as  others  in  the 
bailding,  and  they  can  be  removed  in  summer  as  conveniently  as  stOTes. 

Figart  9,  Flgun  3. 


Figure  2  represents  a  section  of  large  size  Portable  Furnace  or  doable  em- 
In^  of  sheet  iron  or  zinc.    The  same  letters  for  reference  are  used  as  in  Fig.  1 

Figure  3  represents  a  smaller  size  Portable  Furnace,  with  two  metal  corer- 
lags  and  an  evaporating  dish  standing  apon  the  top  of  the  dnun. 

The  peculiarities  and  advantages  of  the  Furnace  are  thus  set  fbith: 

1.  Its  compact,  convenient  and  beautiful  form. 

8.  Its  great  durability!  being  in  all  its  parts  of  cast  iron,  set  within  waUs  d 
brick  masonry.  The  pot  or  burner  being  whole,  is  found  by  experience  to  te 
more  durable  than  those  made  of  rings  or  segments,  and  entire^  prevents  the 
admission  of  gas  into  the  hot-air  chamber. 

3.  The  great  radiating  surfaces  of  this  Furnace  exceed  those  of  any  other, 
and  being  nearly  all  perpendicular,  and  so  arranged  as  to  afford  no  chance  Ifiir 
the  soot,  light  coal  ashes  or  dust  to  collect  on  the  plates  and  prevent  the  trant- 
mission  of  heat  through  them,  for  it  must  be  obvious  to  every  thinking  miad, 
that  if  a  radiating  suriace  is  of  a  zig-zag.  or  any  other  form  that  prevents  the 
descent  of  dust  or  soot  in  a  perpendicular  line,  it  unll  certainly  collect  dost  npoa 
it,  and  just  so  much  surface  tnus  covere;  's  destroyed  for  radiating  purpose^ 
and  in  the  same  proportion  will  a  greatet  consumption  of  foel  be  required  19 
produce  a  given  result 

These  furnaces  are  so  constructed  that  heat  acts  actively  upon  those  suftoei 
within,  and  produces  the  immediate  and  powerinl  heating  or  the  cold  air  thai 
is  admitted  to  the  outer  surface  from  the  atmosphere,  through  the  tubes  for  thai 
purpose. 

4.  The  great  economy  in  ^he  use  of  fuel,  making  and  controlling  more  hcM 
than  bv  anjr  other  process  of  using  it. 

5.  The  joints  of  this  Furnace  are  so  constructed  that  the  expansion  and  eofr 
traction  of  the  metal  cannot  open  them  to  admit  gas  into  the  hot-air  chamber 
and  it  can  be  cleaned  of  soot  and  ashes  easily,  without  the  necessity  o(  taUng 
down  or  breaking  a  joint;  its  action  is  simple,  as  easily  miderstood  an] 
managed  as  a  cylinder  stove,  and  as  readily  repaired  and  kept  in  order,  and  ffcf 
manner  of  "  removing  the  deposits"  is  entirely  novel  and  most  efficient, 

C.  The  constant  current  or  the  pore  atmosphere  into  the  air  ohambeTy 
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injuiy  10  Ihe  building  or  lUmilure. 
The  above  described  Air  Healers  are  maoulaciured  tai  sold,  vholeiiale  and 
Rtail,  bf  Cnlver  k  Co.,  wbo,  n-hen  required,  set  them  in  double  vails  of  brick 
masoDiy,  with  cast  imn  srnulci.'  pii>e  u>  ciiiiDiiejs,  and  conductors  of  hoi  air,  ill 
doable  cross  tin,  lerminaiing  wild  rcgisieri  in  llw  rooms,  and  secured  safely 
from  fire  by  liu  or  soap-stone  linings. 


Figure  i  representipatienisof  scroll  work  Registers  mannfaciuredbyCulTBt 
tc  Co.,  and  put  in  with  their  furnaces  if  desired.  The  regislers  have  valvei 
imder  the  surface,  which  are  easily  controlled  b;  mcana  of  the  alar  centers. 
Thej  can  be  used  for  ventilating  purposes  as  well  as  for  admitting  warm  air. 

The  folkwing  directioiia  an  given  in  Culver  &  Co.**  Circular  Tor  the 
UN  of  their  Furnace. 

DiRECTioHi  FOR  Uae. — In  kladling  Ihe  fire,  Ihe  valve  shoutd  be  opened  bv 
drawing  out  the  Damper  Bod  R,  so  as  to  let  the  smolie  pais  directly  IhrougB 
uooke  pipe  M  la  cbimnej. 

Shavings,  pine  wood,  or  etiarcoal,  should  be  thrown  into  the  pot  or  coal  burnci 
C,  and  when  well  ignited,  put  in  about  halfa  hod  of  coal,  and  as  soon  as  it  alio 
becomes  ignited,  fill  the  pot  two  thirds  full  of  coal,  and  push  the  damper  Rpani)' 
In,  so  as  to  regulate  the  draught  and  heal  as  may  be  necessary.  Thn  valve  may 
be  entirely  closed,  if  need  be,  sou  to  retain  the  heat,  makingit  to  paa.i  through 
Ihe  Flat  Radiator  K. 

In  moderate  weather,  whm  little  heat  is  wanted,  pat  two  shovels  Aill  of  ashe* 
on  the  centre  of  the  fire,  and  by  regulating  the  draught,  ron  can  make  one  fire 
last  24  hours  without  any  alteration;  and  when  yon  wish  to  renew  the  fire, 
poke  oat  a  portion  of  the  ashes,  and  pnt  on  fresh  coal,  without  tumine  the  grate. 

In  cold  weather,  however,  to  secure  a  brisk  fire,  the  crank  shoald  be  turned 
w  as  to  erapi;  the  pot  entirely  of  ashes,  and  commence  a  new  Are  at  least  once 
in  S4  hours. 

When  there  Is  too  tnnch  heal  generated,  the  aslwrit  door.  B,  should  be  closed 
■nflrely,  and  the  damper  rod  partly  drawn  out,  andif  diis  is  not  sofficient,  itu 
Bi|g;ister  in  feed-door  F  may  be  opened;  the  heat  In  the  dlffeient  rooms  maybe 
leKolaied  by  opening  or  closing  the  Rcgisteis ;  all  the  Begisten  however  shoald 
nevei  be  closed  *l  the  same  time,  unls*  the  water  door  la  opanod  to  let  ont  the 
hoc  air. 

The  cold-air  undoctor,  O,  ahonld  alwayt  be  open  when  the  Fanace  li  Ii 
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Cbilcok'b  AtR  WiHMiNa  and  VEHTiLATina  Foxhacb. 
PalnUd  and  MatnfactMtd  by  Gardner  CUIam,  Awtm. 


The  constriKtioo  of  Ihe  Air-  Wartninf  and  Ventilating  Pkmact  was  projedrf 

by  the  ioventor,  lo  obviale  the  serious,  if  aol  fatal,  objeclioDS,  tM>  KCDcnllf 
made,  to  the  use  of  famaces  for  wanning  aparlmenis,  where  a  fresh,  ueallhAu 
almospberic  air  is  required.  From  long  eiperierice  in  pulling  np  faniaces,  ia 
which  coal  was  consumed  io  deep  iron  pots,  and  the  air  which  ihey  warmed  vu 
made  to  pass  over  a  lat^e  extent  of  iron  surface,  made  and  kept  red-hot,  be 
found  that  the  occupants  of  the  rooms  thus  warmed,  complained  Uiat  the  air 
waf  not  aufreqaenllj  filled  with  Ihe  gases  of  ihe  bnmiiig  coal,  and  wa5  U  all 
times  dry  and  sta^anl,  causing,  especially  lo  pe:?j)a$  of  a  Qervon.i  wmrnn- 
menl,  disagreeable  sensations  to  the  whole  system,  such  as  dizziness  of  ibc 
bead,  headache,  inflammation  of  the  eyes  and  limgs,  dryness  of  Ihe  lips  and 
skin,  flic.  He  (bond,  loo,  by  his  own  eipericnce  and  observation  in  (he  mann- 
faciure  and  use  of  furnaces  of  this  kind,  that  there  was  an  tmnecessary  cod- 
sumption  of  coal,  when  burnt  in  deep,  straighl  and  narrow  pois,  causing  the 
coal  to  melt  and  run  lo  cinders,  and  at  the  same  lime  burning  out  ihe  pots,  and 
loosening  the  joints  of  the  furnace,  by  which  the  deadly  gases  escaped  into  the 
air-chambers,  and  hence  into  ihe  a  pari  men  Is  above.  These  objeciioDS,  both  on 
the  score  of  health  and  expense,  the  inventor  claims  that  he  has  thoroDghly  ob- 
viated in  his  Air-  Watmini!  and  Vcntiialinf!  Pumaa,  and  al  the  aame  lime  pre- 
served all  the  advnnlages  heretofore  realised  from  this  mode  of  warming  bnild- 
ings.    The  advantages  of  the  Furnace  are — 

I.  The  Sre-pot  is  constructed  on  the  most  economical   and  phQosophleal 

Srinciples,  It  is  broad  and  shallow, — al  least  twice  as  broad  and  one  ihud  as 
eep  as  the  common  Gre-pol ; — is  one  third  smaller  al  ihe  bottom  than  at  th« 
top,  and  is  lined  with  fire-brick  or  soap-stone.  Thus  Ihe  Gre-bed  is  deep  enough 
l<i  lieep  Ihe  coal  well  ignited  with  a  slow  but  perfect  combustion,  while  the  en- 
tire heal  from  the  fuel  is  given  out  to  act  upon  ihe  radiating  surface  alone  and 
the  fire-pot  can  never  become  red-hot,  and  does  uol  require  renewal.  Tbi* 
plan  for  bnmiag  coal  is  original  with  ibe  invenior,  and  has  met  with  nnlvenal 
approbation. 

i.  The  ladiaiing  surface  is  large,  and  So  placed  that  it  receives  the  Imineili- 
ate  and  natural  action  of  the  heat,  and  at  ihe  same  lime  Imparts  ll*  heal  Ia  Urn 
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most  direct  and  uniform  manner  to  the  fi-esh  air  from  without,  witnuut  suffering 
waste  hy  absorption  from  the  outer  walls  of  the  air-chamber. 

3.  The  air-chamber  is  large,  and  the  fresh  air  is  admitted  and  discharsed 
so  readily  and  uniformly  that  no  nortion  of  the  radiating  surface  can  ever  be- 
come overheated ;  and  a  delightful  summer  temperature  is  maintained  in  the 
rooms. 

4.  The  joints  of  the  furnace  are  so  constructed,  that,  even  if  the  iron-work 
was  liable,  like  other  furnaces,  to  crack  from  extreme  expansion,  by  being  over- 
heated, (which  it  is  not,)  the  gas  from  the  burning  coal  cannot  escape  into  die 
air-chamber. 

5.  There  are  no  horizontal  inner  surfaces  on  which  dust  and  soot  can  gather, 
which  do  not,  at  the  same  time,  clean  themselves,  or  admit  of  being  easily 
cleaned. 

6.  The  grate  in  the  fire-pot  is  so  constructed,  that  the  ashes  can  be  easily  de- 
tached, and  the  combustion  facilitated. 

7.  It  has  stood  all  the  test  which  sharp  rivalry  and  the  most  severe  philosopki* 
*uL  practical  science  could  apply  to  it,  and  has  thus  far  accomplished  all  that 
its  mventor  promised,  and  when  tried  in  tlie  same  building  with  other  fur- 
naces, has  uniformly  received  the  preference. 

Dr.  Bell,  Superintendent  of  the  McLean  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  who  has 
given  this  whole  subject  his  particular  attention,  in  his  Essay  on  the  PracUad 
Mcthtxls  of  VeiUiinting  Buildings,  published  in  th«  proceedings  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Medical  Society  for  1848,  remarks  as  follows  : 

*'  The  character  of  any  variety  of  the  hot-air  furnace  is  measured,  in  my 
judgment,  by  the  simplicity  of  lis  construction,  its  non-liability  to  be  brought 
to  an  undue  degree  01  heat  in  any  part,  and  its  ready  receipt  and  emission  of 
air.  That  made  by  Mr.  Gardner  Cnilson,  of  Boston,  with  an  air-chamber  of 
brick,  and  an  interspace  of  two  or  three  feet  in  width,  appears  to  me  to  combine 
all  the  essentials  attainable  of  this  mode  of  heating  air,  more  fully  than  any 
other  which  has  fallen  under  my  observation." 

• 

In  1847,  the  School  Committee  of  Boston  sanctioned,  by  a  unanimous  vote, 
the  introduction  of  this  furnace  into  the  new  school-houses  to  be  erected  in 
that  city,  on  the  recommendation  of  a  sub-committee,  to  which  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  warming  and  ventilating  the  school-rooms  had  been  referred.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  recommendation  referred  to. 

'<  Your  Committee  have  made  themselves  acquainted  not  only  with  all  the 
Furnaces  which  have  been  manufactured  in  this  place,  and  its  neighborhood, 
but  with  all  those  which  have  been  exhibited  here  recently.  Most  of  them 
show  much  ingenuity  of  contrivance  and  excellence  of  workmanship ;  but  are 
all,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  inferior,  in  many  respects^  to  the  one  invented  by 
Mr.  Chilson,  a  model  ana  plans  of  which  we  now  exhibit,  and  reconunend  ai 
superior  to  all  others. 

It  is  simple  in  its  structure,  easily  managed,  will  consume  the  fuel  perfectly, 
and  with  a  moderaU  fire.  It  is  fitted  for  wood  or  coal.  The  fire-place  is  broad 
and  shallow,  and  is  lined  with  soapstone  or  fire-brick,  which  not  only  makes  it 
perfectly  safe  and  durable,  but' modifies  very  materially  the  usual  enect  of  the 
fire  upon  the  iron  pot. 

The  principal  radiating  surfaces  are  wrought  iron,  of  a  suitable  thickness 
for  service,  while  at  the  same  time  the  heat  of  the  smallest  fire  is  conmiuni- 
cated  immediately  to  the  air-chamber.  The  mode  of  setting  this  Furnace  we 
consider  essential ;  more  especially  the  plan  of  admitting  the  air  to  the  furnace 
at  its  lowest  point,  as  it  then  rises  naturally  into  the  apartments  above.  This 
process  commences  as  soon  as  the  temperamre  is  raised  even  a  single  degree. 
The  outer  walls  remain  cold ;  the  floor  above  is  not  endangered,  and  the  whole 
building:  is  rapidly  filled  with  an  atmosphere  which  is  at  once  salubrious  and 
deli-htful." 

This  Ventilating  Furnace  may  be  seen  in  the  Mayhew,  Dwight,  Hancock. 
Boylston,  Bowdoin,  and  Ingraham  school-houses,  in  Boston;  also  in  several 
new  Kciu <ol-huuses  in  Cambridge,  Roxbury,  Dorchester,  Springfield,  in  the 
Blina  Asyi'um  and  House  of  Industry,  South  Boston,  and  in  hundreds  of  pri» 
vale  bouses  in  Boston  and  its  vicinity. 
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le  pipes  may  be  of  iie«rly  equal  length,  and  bniu^  from  tva<r 
mora  ni^n  of  the  furnace. 

Seoore  a  proper  JbundatioD,  by  lereling  Hm  ground  m  wbioli  Sib  ftntiaM  h  to 
nat )  and  dig  down  a  lev  inctict  prefurtUxy  to  a  fbandation  rt  bliok  walk,  wUd 
■bontd  eoTBt  two  inchca  larger  than  tlia  miler  walli.  Should  Iha  ground  ha  M± 
or  ipongy,  fill  it  with  graiul  or  bard  cool  mhea  ;  if  il  prove  Dooeaavy  tiau  Aa 
knrnea  of  the  oellar  to  link  the  bate  of  the  aah-pit  Mow  lit  KUboo,  axcaiaU  a 
trenoh  of  oomaponding  deplh,  the  width  of  which  ihaQ  be  that  at  the  reoen  b 
the  wnlli,  and  pn^eot  out  about  three  feet.  Commence  the  walla  a*  ihowa  in  Aa 
gramd  pl»ii,fignra  I. 
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TVe  aatet  wall  aboald  bo  four  incbca  in  duokncM;  lliat  rf  the  ioner,  d^l 
faichea  from  the  bsK  to  the  trtnob  pistca,  utd  four  inchei  abora — made  in  the 
form  of  a  airnle,  of  moh  diameter  aa  ihall  lesve  a  >pac«  of  two  inohei  between  it 
and  llie  oater  wall  at  the  neanat  point.  Make  the  reoeaa  ill  the  walk  front  (/the 
doer  aa  abown  by  ground  fi»D,  No.  1,  nnd  of  (be  dimeDBona  deaoribed  under 
aame  plan.  Aperturea  muist  be  made  in  the  baae  of  the  inner  vail,  aa  ahown  in 
plan  No.  I ,  to  giTe  the  oold  air  free  ingraaa  into  (he  apaoa  betwMO  the  walla, 
•nd  CVTV  off  the  best  radiated  from  Ibe  inaide  wall  into  Ibe  peifiirated  hot  ^ 
pipe,  aod  alao  to  prevent  the  onter  wall  beooming  hot  and  hMtinjj  the  ocJlar,  MaB> 
mg  a  waate  ct  h^t,  damage  to  TegetaUea,  etc. 

After  the  foDndatkn  hn  reached  the  height  of  the  IbmaM  baae,  the  «aU 
■ir  channel,  which  ii  oonatmoted  to  oonduot  the  air  directly  to  the  apaee  b»- 
tween  the  inner  wall  and  the  owt  iron  Mb-pit,  abonld  be  oomsd  by  mewa  «f 
bun  bui  oieriaid  with  brick. 

Flfun  It— Sntlopal  Tie*. 


Outride  Wuk,  lour  hieaaa  thick,  for  all  alaia. 

lulde  Walla,  elflil  Inehn  thick,  all  diea,  u  Trench  Ptilea,  and  tnr  faclia  ator*. 

n(MapcRiBCB,al(failiichtc  tUfhaad  two  wide,  la  beat  a(  laner  wall,  for  tki  paaMgi  rf 


Bui  or  Cold  Ata  Cnimtiu. 
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He.  %  BqulTtlant  to  SOD  aqnare  Incka^  taridt 
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Tlie  entranoe  or  man-hole  door,  ihonld  be  built  in  the  onter  waQ,  m 
hf  ground  plan,  letter  E,  and  a  oorresponding  opening  in  the  inner  wall,  kt 
the  pvrpoee  of  entrance.  On  a  level  with  the  baae,  a  covering,  dmilar  to  that  cf 
the  cold  air  channel,  should  bo  placed  between  them  and  the  open  apace  betwen 
walla,  doaed  with  brick,  that  the  heat  fh>m  the  chamber  may  not  eaoape  throng 
the  opening!. 

Conatmct  the  inner  wall,  aa  shown  in  the  sectional  view.  No.  2,  allowing  iti  fine  to 
fbOow  outward,  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  the  pot,  for  four  or  five  oouraea,  giad- 
nally  receding  until  within  two  inches  of  the  outnde  wall  \  from  thia  point  oarry  it 
npnghtly  to  uie  level  of  the  dome  plate ;  then  commence  to  draw  in  or  decrease 
Ha  aixe  in  the  form  of  an  arched  cone,  of  such  sweep,  that  when  opposite  the 
annular  chamber,  or  ring  of  the  furnace,  it  shall  have  a  space  of  four  inofaes 
between ;  carry  this  arch^-shaped  wall  from  eight  to  twdve  inches  above  the 
Ihmaoe,  according  to  its  size,  then  place  iron  bars  across  covered  with  brick ;  finirii 
by  thoroughly  and  smoothly  plastering  tho  walls  inside. 

The  outer  walls  are  to  be  carried  up  as  represented  in  the  drawing,  partiaDy 
arched,  and  covered  like  the  others ;  after  the  mason  work  has  reached  the  hei§^ 
firom  which  it  is  desired  to  carry  the  hot  air  pipes  through  the  walls,  place  the  ends 
even  with  the  inner  wall,  and  build  them  into  it. 

Also  build  in  casings  of  sheet  iron  or  tin  in  front  of  the  dearing-ont  pipe 
and  funnel,  through  both  walls — two  inches  larger  than  the  pipe,  running  thnxigfa 
them ;  the  ends  outside  are  of  course  to  bo  stopped  with  caps,  in  one  of  which  a 
hole  is  made  to  admit  the  funnel. 

The  hot  air  pipes  should  be  conducted  f^om  the  highett  pbint  of  the  inner 
waD,  as  in  sectional  view,  through  the  arch  of  the  brick  work ;  fh>m  which 
pdnt  they  should  gradually  rise  to  the  registers  in  the  floor,  always  keeping  in 
view  ihe  foot  that  Uie  nearer  the  pipes  can  oe  carried  to  a  perpendicular  line  from 
the  waD  of  the  furnace  to  the  apartment  above,  the  more  readily  and  eoononuoally 
ia  heat  obtained. 

Hie  size  of  the  pipes  and  registers,  and  their  general  disposition,  is  a  matter  re- 
quiring the  best  judgment  of  the  mechanic  under  whose  supervision  they  come, 
and  are  determined  by  the  size,  position,  and  distance  of  the  apartment  firam  the 
furnace,  and  can  not  be  subject  to  any  fixed  rule;  as  in  two  rooms  of  the  same 
dimensions,  we  often  use  pipes  and  registers  of  dif&rent  size,  owing  to  their  near- 
ness or  distance  fh>m  tho  furnace  in  a  horizontal  line — ^thcir  height  above  the 
basement — the  relative  position  of  other  pipes,  the  purposes  for  which  the  rooms 
are  to  be  used,  and  tho  amount  of  heat  required,  &c.,  &c.  As  a  general  rule, 
however,  in  rooms  upon  the'  firat  floor,  whose  dimensions  are  equal  to  fifteen  foet 
aquare,  and  of  ordinary  height,  use  an  eight-inch  pipe,  and  registers  eight  by 
twelve  inches ;  twenty  feet  square,  ten-inch  pipe, registers  nine  by  fourteen  inches; 
twenty -five  foet  square,  twelve-inch  pipe,  registers  ten  by  sixteen,  or  twdve  by 
nineteen  inches.  For  halls  of  ordinary  size,  use  regurter  nine  by  fourteen ;  ten- 
inch  pipe.    Adopt  the  same  scale  in  rooms  of  different  capacity. 

If  pipes  or  hot  air  tubes  are  carried  into  apartments  above  those  of  the  fint 
floor,  they  should  be  two  inches  smaller  in  size,  than  those  used  in  rooms  of  the 
same  capacity  below ;  so  that,  should  a  lower  room  require  a  pipe  of  ten  inches  in 
diameter,  that  above  would  be  eight  inches,  and  still  higher,  six  inches ;  su|^>osing 
each  room  to  bo  of  the  same  size,  and  directiy  above  the  first 

In  all  hot  air  pipes  that  go  above  the  first  floor,  a  damper  should  be  placed  near 
the  exit  from  the  furnace,  and  kept  closed  when  not  in  use,  in  order  to  eoonomiie 
the  heat  that  would  otherwise  fill  the  pipes  when  the  registers  are  closed. 

It  is  often  expedient  to  heat  two  adjoining  rooms  separated  by  a  partition ;  in 
which  case,  it  is  our  custom  to  use  but  one  pipe  for  both ;  bringing  it  up  to  the 
partition,  and  placing  a  T  or  horizontal  pipe  across  the  top,  projecting  each  ade, 
into  wUch  registers  are  to  be  inserted,  of  a  size  corresponding  with  the  rooms. 

In  double  parlors,  or  rooms  connected  by  sliding  or  folding  doors,  we  usuaDy 
place  but  one  register,  near  their  common  opening,  in  case  it  is  intended  to  nae 
both  apartments  at  once. 

In  many  instances,  it  is  required  to  heat  rooms  not  in  a  direct  line  of  oommnni- 
cation  fh>m  the  furnace,  and  in  which  it  seems  difficult  to  introduce  pipe  withoirt 
marring  the  building,  or  exponng  them  to  view  in  their  passage  fhrongh  oUmt 
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roontf .  In  mob  cases  an  mgenioos  mechanio  will  generaUy  sarmoiint  the  appar* 
ent  diffionlty  by  taking  advantage  of  okxets,  spaces  between  partitions,  obimner 
pieces,  &:.,  or,  i£  either  are  impracticable,  by  carrying  the  pipes  uprifibt  throogb 
the  comer  of  ihe  room  and  hiding  its  unsightly  appearance  by  finishing  in  front 
with  wood,  painting  it  in  representation  of  a  cdomn,  or  in  such  a  manner  as  will 
best  soit  the  style  of  the  apartment.  As  a  ruU,  howeyer,  we  do  not  oarnr  pipes 
above  the  first  floor,  except  it  is  designed  to  heat  an  apartment  for  nse  during  the 
day>  as  the  heat  from  the  hall  register  will  keep  the  chambers  comfortably  wanned 
by  leaving  the  doors  openeJ. 

The  smoke  pipe  should  be  carried  directly  to  the  nearest  flue,  and  should  it  be 
necessary  to  carry  it  horizontally  to  a  considerable  distance,  surround  it  by  a 
casinff,  or  pipe  of  tin,  three  inches  larger  in  diameter  than  the  smoke  pipe  itseU^ 
and  the  waste  heat  that  radiates  from  the  smoke  pipe,  may  be  used  to  warm  any 
adjoining  apartment,  by  continuing  a  hot  air  pipe  into  the  room  and  inserting  a 
funnel  regiater  which  we  mannlaoture  for  that  purpose. 

The  cold  air  box  should  be  constructed  of  wood,  smooth-planed  inside  and  out 
Its  opening  should  be  fh>m  the  north  or  west  side  of  the  building ;  carry  it  along 
the  ceiling  to  the  furnace,  then  drop  it  perpendicalarly  down  to  the  base  of  the 
cold  air  channel.  This  box  should  contain  a  damper  or  slide,  which  in  very  cold 
weather,  or  when  the  fire  is  first  kindling,  can  be  partially  closed ;  but  so  ar- 
ranged that  it  shall  never  entirely  shut  out  the  air. 

In  speaking  of  a  wooden  cold  air  box,  we  do  not  by  any  means  connder  it  im- 
perative that  this  material  should  be  used  in  its  construction,  as  we  often  conduct 
the  air  in  a  brick  trench  covered  with  -flat  stones,  smoothly  plastered  and  thor- 
oughly cemented,  below  the  level  of  the  ground.  This  method,  when  the  cellar 
is  dry,  has  the  advantage  of  permanence,  and  occupies  no  room ;  but  it  is  an  ad- 
ditional expense  which  all  are  not  willing  to  incor,  and  is  not  reckoned  in  making 
fbmace  estimates. 

Perforate  one  or  two  of  the  hot  air  pipes  with  holes,  two  inches  in  diameter,  in 
the  part  which  goes  between  the  walls,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  the  beat 
that  is  collected  in  the  space  between. 

Jf  the  cellar  is  wet^  carry  out  the  base  on  which  the  walls  are  to  stand  one 
foot  larger  than  the  walls  themselves ;  use  hydraulic  or  Roman  cement  in  Ha  con- 
struction ;  lay  the  brick  two  courses,  and  place  a  liberal  supply  of  cement  between ; 
then,  after  the  furnace  walls  are  erected,  carry  up  a  barrier  or  guard  wall  fttxn 
the  edge  of  the  brick  base,  a  few  inches  above  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  fill  the 
intervening  space  between  the  barriers  and  the  outer  furnace  wall  with  cement  or 
clay ;  adopt  also  the  same  precaution  around  the  trench ;  in  foct,  form  a  complete 
casing  of  brick,  thoroughly  cemented^  all  round  the  base  of  the  furnace,  which 
will  prove  a  sufficient  guaranty  from  water. 

In  public  halUy  or  buildings  where  but  a  single  register  is  required,  carry  up 
the  inside  wall  to  a  perfect  arch  and  lead  the  hot  air  pipe  directly  from  the  top, 
and  use  a  hot  air  grate  without  vo/ees,  of  the  following  sixes : — 

No.  3  Furnaces— Gratis  22  Inehes  In  diameter,  and  Hot  Afar  Pipes  18  Inehes  In  ^Uameter 
ti    4         u  **     91      **  tt  it         u  tl      21      **  ** 

Ii5tt  U        2d        U  4t  ttM  **         ^        **  *' 

UQM  *'82*'  U  U  U  U         fff        u  u 

It  is  frequently  desirable  to  have  square  or  parallelogram  shaped  grates  Instead 
of  round ;  when  this  is  the  case,  use  those  sizes  where  capacity  in  square  inches 
will  be  equivalent  to  those  given  abov& 

In  speaking  of  grates  without  valves,  we  wish  it  especially  understood,  that  in 
no  instance  vnicre  but  a  tingle  pipe  y%  taken  from  the  fbmace,  should  registers 
with  valves  be  used,  or  dampert  placed  in  the  hot  air  pipee;  but  the  amount  cX 
heat  required,  should  be  regulated  by  the  fire  itself;  or,  if  an  outlet  be  deemed 
expedient,  carry  it  off  by  means  of  another  pipe,  into  an  adjoining  apartment 
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GARDNER  CHILSON  of  Bnlon,  hw  jail  oomplcted  aod  pUentca  In  Ameri- 
ea,  Oigluid.aiid  France, htenewiaTention— THE  "CONE"  FURNACE— «id 
iiki  tile  Bpeciol  Btlentiali  of  Ihoae  about  erecting  or  remodeling  buildlnga,  m  well 
■a  dealers  in  Hot  A>r,Stcam,or  Hot  Water  Fumaoei,  amd  all  ialereatad  in  Steam 
Power,  to  carefally  examine  ttiii  inventioa,  which  entirely  tiangti  the  principU 
and  oharacler  of  Hot  Air  FiirnBC«a,  dntlaping  analluT  and  a  new  principle,  and 
obviating  all  farmer  objtrctiona  to  ihcir  ate. 

This  invention  aa  npiilied  to  bol  air  Fumai^ea,  ia  represented  by  tbe  cot  as  a  dmter 
«f  oonea,  or  taperng  radiators  Btnnding  over  th?  fire,  "[he  fae\  is  held  in  a  bread, 
■hallow,  pan-shapiMl  fire  pot,  nnd  lined  with  sonpilotie,  Rrebricli,  or  iron  atarea.  Tha 
aeriea  of  conn  are  larger  at  their  ba*c,  and  tcrmmata  in  amall  apertnrea  or  Tenti 
at  their  tops,  whero  they  unite  with  the  annular  chamber,  nhioh  is  tbe  only  eacapa 
for  the  amolte  and  gaa  which  pasaea  up  throvgh  them  all  at  the  aame  time. 

It  will  readily  be  nnderstood  by^vory  inteUigcnt  mind  that  the  whole  pvdncto 
of  mmbustion  in  the  form  of  smoke  nnd  gaa  are  anapendrd  directly  orer  Am  Bra, 
MDfined  or  comprcaaed  into  the  tapering  conca  and  thare  coDtintiall;  wpnaej  M 
Ibe  dircot  MtioD  of  the  rays  of  heat  and  light  IWim  the  lire,  (this  heal  tmi  li^t  li 
broaght  to  a  focus  at  the  t4ip  of  each  eone,  not  unlike  tbe  action  of  the  ion  on  tha 
aan  gkaa,)  canaing  the  ■moke  and  gaae*  to  be«oaie  intraaelj  heated  and  thoroagfa- 
ly  eonanmed ;  and  the  heat  to  be  oontinnally  impinging  or  bearing  agatnM  tha 
tapering  anrfue  «f  tbe  ooRca  or  radiators.  By  (his  operation  the  bnnerlj  WMltod 
■moke  and  gaiea  (m(  in  ciimnejw,  ia  made  equally  HTailable  for  beating  pulpuaf 
with  the  he)  ItMlf. 

09  nJ  101  Bhtktttnt  Strut,  Btfm. 
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Chiuoii'i  Coil  ViirTii.*Tiira  Schooi,  Stdth. 
The  Borton  VentilatiTi);  Slave,  fig.  I,  deawned  mi  pUsntad  b;  Dr.  Ckrk,  uil 
CIuIkib'i  PbIcsI  Trio  Fomble  Furuot,  Fig.  3,  m  tNxnpissd  of  a  ojrUMdvdf  ■beet- 
iron,  iooliaiDg  ■  firc-rhsmber  which  ii  lined  with  loftiislone,  or  fire-briok,  and  it 
•o  made  Mb)  preaent  a  large  aiaoant  of  radiatiiig  nir&oe.  The  air  to  ba  varmad, 
Ii  introdnoed  bensilh  lbs  ^e^jhamber  by  a  floe  from  out  of  doon,  and  [naanfl  n^ 


Cbiuom'i  Wood  VDrriLATiHB  Stotb. 
n  bw  abo  patented  a  plan  of  tton  Air  bBmini;  wood,  F^.  3,  hj  whioh 

rodxced  bf  a  flue  bearatb  the  More,  aod  ii  wanned  by  aroolaling 

h  eMt-iron  tubea,  wbioh  ouoMltute  Ae  lidea  and  endi  of  die  Mora. 
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Mott'*  7ti(TtUT)it«  Schooi^Stotk,  for  ivaNuta  wood  ok  not 
PaiaUtd  «Hd  Main/acturtd  byJ.L.  Mott,  SGi  WaUr-Ond,  N.  Y. 
Sj  this  aioTe  the  tdoqi  ia  wanned  by  condocEinr  t  inpplj  of  i 
haaWd  pure  air  from  withont,  as  well  u  b;  diract  radiation  from  the 


A.  Air  Chamber,  for  coal  or 

B.  A  revolving  gnu  with  a 

cam  process,  W  which  the 
ashes  are  easily  delached 
and  made  to  drop  into  the 
ash-pit  below. 

C.  Ash-Pit,  bv  which  also  the 

draft  can  be  regulated,  and 
the  stove  made  an  air-ti^ 

D.  Dnct,  or  flue  under  the  floor, 

hj  which  fresh  air  fron 
withoot  is  adroilted  under 
and  around  the  stove,  and 
circulates  in  the  direction 
indicaied  bj  ibe  arrow*. 


This,  and  all  stoves  designed  to  promote  rentilation  by  fntrodacing  fttA  air 
ftom  wiihoQi,  will  work  salisfaciorily  onlv  where  a  Bue  properly  coDstnielad 
ia  provided  lo  carry  off  the  air  which  has  liiecume  impure  fiom  resptratka. 
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AH  AOT  DOKATIVO  PUBUO  LANDS  TO  THS  SEYERAL  STATES  AND  TERRITOBIBS 
WHICH  MAT  PROVIDB  OOLLEGBS  FOB  THE  BEVEJIT  OF  AOBIOUIVTURE  AXD 
THE  MEOHANIO  ARTS. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representaiivea  of  (he  United  Stai^ 
of  America  in  Congreaa  aasemhled,  That  there  be  granted  to  the  several  States, 
for  the  purposes  hereinafler  mentioned,  an  amount  of  public  land,  to  be  appor^ 
tioned  to  each  State,  a  quantity  equal  to  thirty  thousand  acres  for  each  senator 
and  representative  in  Congress  to  which  the  States  are  respectively  entitled  by 
the  apportionment  under  the  census  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty:  Provided^ 
That  no  mineral  lands  shall  be  selected  or  purchased  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act 

Set.  2.  And  he  it  further  enacted^  That  the  land  aforesaid,  after  being  sur- 
veyed, shall  be  apportioned  to  the  several  States  in  sections  or  subdivisions  of 
sections,  not  less  than  one-quarter  of  a  section ;  and  whenever  there  are  public 
lands  in  a  State  subject  to  Pale  at  private  entry  at  one  dollar  and  twenty-five 
cents  per  acre,  the  quantity  to  which  said  State  shall  be  entitled  shall  be  se* 
lected  from  such  lands  within  the  limits  of  such  State,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  hereby  directed  to  issue  to  each  of  the  States  in  which  there  is  not 
the  quantity  of  public  lands  subject  to  sale  at  private  entry  at  one  dollar  and 
twenty-five  cents  per  acre  to  which  said  State  may  be  entitled  under  the  pro* 
visions  of  this  act,  land  scrip  to  the  amount  in  acres  fbr  the  deficiency  of  its  dis- 
tributive share;  said  scrip  to  be  sold  by  said  States  and  the  proceeds  thereof 
applied  to  the  uses  and  purposes  prescribed  in  this  act,  and  for  no  other  use  or 
purpose  whatsoever :  Provided^  That  in  no  case  shall  any  State  to  which  land 
scrip  may  thus  be  issued  be  allowed  to  locate  the  same  within  the  limits  of  any 
other  State,  or  of  any  Territory  of  the  United  States,  but  their  assi^iees  may 
thus  locate  said  land  scrip  upon  any  of  the  unappropriated  lands  X)f  tlie  United 
States  subject  to  sale  at  private  entry  at  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents,  or 
less,  per  acre :  And  provided,  further^  That  not  more  than  one  million  acres  shall 
be  located  by  such  assignees  in  any  one  of  the  States:  And  provided^  further^ 
That  no  such  location  shall  be  made  before  one  year  from  the  passage  of  this 
act 

Sec.  3.  And  he  it  further  enacted^  That'all  the  expenses  of  management,  su- 
perintendence, and  taxes  fit)m  date  of  selection  of  said  lands,  previous  to  their 
Bales,  and  all  expenses  incurred  in  the  management  and  disbursement  of  the 
moneys  which  may  be  received  therefrom,  shall  be  paid  by  the  States  to  which 
they  may  belong,  out  of  the  treasury  of  said  States,  so  that  the  entire  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  said  lands  shall  be  applied  without  any  diminution  whatever  to 
the  purposes  hereinafter  mentioned. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  moneys  derived  fh)m  the  sale  of  the 
lands  aforesaid  by  the  States  to  which  the  lands  are  apportioned,  and  from  the 
sales  of  land  scrip  hereinbefore  provided  for,  shall  be  invested  in  stocks  of  the 
United  SUitcs,  or  of  the  States,  or  some  other  safe  stocks  yielding  not  less  than 
five  per  centum  upon  the  par  value  of  said  stocks;  and  that  the  moneys  so  in- 
vested shall  constitute  a  perpetual  fund,  the  capital  of  which  shall  remain  for- 
ever undiminished,  (except  so  far  as  may  be  provided  in  section  fifth  of  this 
act)  and  the  interest  of  which  sliall  be  inviolably  appropriatt^d  by  each  State 
which  may  take  and  claim  the  benefit  of  this  act  to  the  endowment,  support, 
and  maintenance  of  at  least  one  college  where  the  leading  object  siiall  be,  with- 
out excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  including  military  tac- 
tics, to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  art?,  in  such  manner  as  the  legislatures  of  the  States  may  resjwctively 
prescribe,  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  indus- 
trial classes  in  several  pursuits  and  professions  in  life. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  grant  of  land  and  land  scrip  hereby 
authorized  shall  be  made  on  the  following  conditions,  to  which,  as  well  as  to  the 
provisions  hereinbefore  contained,  the  previous  assent  of  the  several  States  shall 
be  signified  by  legislative  acts: — 

First.  If  any  portion  of  the  fund  invested,  as  provided  by  the  foregoing  sec- 
tioD,  or  any  portion  of  the  interest  thereoo,  aball,  by  any  action  or  contingency, 
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be  diminished  or  loet,  it  shall  bo  replaced  by  the  State  to  which  it  belongs  m 
that  the  capital  of  the  fund  sliall  remain  forever  undiminished;  and  the  annual 
interest  shall  be  regularly  applied  without  diminution  to  the  purposed  mentioiieA 
in  the  fourth  section  of  this  act,  except  that  a  sum  not  exceeding  ten  per  centum 
upon  the  amount  received  by  any  State  under  the  provisions  of  this  aci  may  be 
expended  for  the  purchase  of  lands  for  sites  or  experimental  fiirma,  yrhasmm 
authorined  by  the  respective  legislatures  of  said  States. 

Second,  No  portion  of  said  fund,  nor  the  interest  thereon,  shall  be  appBe^ 
directly  or  indirectly,  under  any  pretence  whatever,  to  the  purchase^  ecectioa^ 
preservation,  or  repair  of  any  building  or  buildings. 

2%«rd  Any  State  which  may  take  and  claim  ^e  benefit  of  the  proiisions  of 
this  act  shall  provide,  within  five  years,  at  least  not  less  than  one  college  at 
described  in  the  fourth  section  of  this  act,  or  the  grant  to  such  State  shall  cease: 
and  said  State  shall  be  bound  to  pay  the  United  States  the  amount  received  of 
any  lands  previously  sold,  and  that  the  title  to  purchasers  under  the  State  shall 
beTalid. 

Fowrih,  An  annual  report  shall  be  made  regarding  the  progress  of  eadi  col- 
lege, recording  any  improvements  and  experiments  made,  with  their  cost  and 
results,  and  such  other  matters,  including  State  industrial  and  economical  8tatis> 
ticS)  as  may  be  supposed  useful,  one  copy  of  which  shall  be  transmitted  by  nuul 
free,  by  each,  to  all  the  other  colleges  which  may  be  endowed  under  tlie  proT» 
ions  of  this  act,  and  also  one  copy  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Fifth.  When  lands  shall  bo  selected  firom  those  which  have  been  raised  to 
double  the  minimum  in  price,  in  consequence  of  railroad  grants,  they  sliall  bo 
computed  to  the  States  at  the  maximum  price,  and  the  number  of  acres  pn^io^ 
tidially  diminished. 

Siaih,  No  State,  while  in  a  condition  of  rebellion  or  insurrection^^  against  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  entitled  to  tlie  benefit  or  tliis  act. 

Seventh,  No  State  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  act  unless  it  shall 
express  its  aooeptance  thereof  by  its  legislature  within  two  years  from  the  data 
of  its  approval  by  the  President 

Seo.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  land  scrip  issued  under  the  proviBioQft 
of  this  act  shaU  not  be  subject  to  location  until  after  the  first  day  of  Januaij^ 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three. 

Su.  7.  And'be  ii further  enacted^  Tliat  the  land  officers  shall  receive  the  saoM 
fees  for  locating  land  scrip  issued  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  as  is  now  al> 
lowed  for  the  location  of  military  bounty  land  warrants  under  existing  lajni: 
^ovidedf  their  maximnm  compensation  shall  not  be  thereby  increased. 

SEa  8.  And  be  ii  further  enacted^  That  the  governors  of  the  several  States  to 
which  scrip  shall  be  issued  under  this  act  shall  be  required  to  report  annnaHy 
to  Ck)ngre8s  all  sales  made  of  such  scrip  until  tlie  whole  shall  be  duipoeed  of  the 
amount  received  for  the  same  and  what  appropriation  has  been  made  of  the 
proceeds. 

Approved  July  2,  1862. 
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I.   SDUCITIONIL    BIOeilPHT. 
SENOB  D.  F.  BIRHBIITO, 


The  following  Bketch  of  an  illustrious  citizen  of  the  Argentine 
Bepublic,  Colonel  Don  Domingo  Faustino  Sarmiento,  has  been 
condensed  from  a  biography  now  in  preparation,  which  the  richness  of 
the  materials  has  unexpectedly  swelled  from  a  brief  memoir  originally 
prepared  for  this  Journal.  But  the  record  has  its  natural  place  here, 
as  Ck)lonel  Sarmiento  takes  rank  with  the  first  educational  men  of 
the  world,  his  great  work  having  been  performed  in  the  face  of  obsta- 
cles which  no  other  known  educationist  has  had  to  encounter.  Its* 
scene  was  in  a  country  that  had  for  ages  been  demoralized  by  the* 
vices  of  the  Spanish  colonial  system,  and  was  begun  before  the 
country  was  freed  from  the  frightfril  tyrannies  that  held  the  most 
prominent  parts  of  it  in  subjection  after  the  Spanish  yoke  had  been 
thrown  off,  and  it  had  won  its  independence  and  abolished  chattel 
slavery. 

Col.  Sarmiento  was  bom  in  1811,  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  in 
the  province  of  San  Juan,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Andes.  He 
was  descended  from  two  ancient  families  who  had  become  impover- 
ished in  circumstances,  one  of  which  had  been  distinguished  for  more* 
than  a  century  for  literary  ability,  which  the  subject  of  our  notice 
inherited  in  a  remarkable  degree.  His  precocious  childhood  was 
fostered  at  home,  and  also  in  a  school  directed  by  a  remarkable 
teacher,  who  knew  how  to  give  his  pupils  full  possession  of  their 
faculties,  because  he  cultivated  their  thinking  powers*  He  remained 
in  this  school  for  nine  years  of  his  childhood,  and  the  rest  of  his  edu- 
cation was  almost  wholly  self-acquired,  though  he  enjoyed  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  assistance  and  conversation  of  two  of  his  relatives,, 
one  a  Dominican  friar,  and  the  other  an  active  participant  in  the- 
war  of  Independence.  This  clerical  uncle's  assistance  in  the  study 
of  latin,  and  his  conversations  with  his  nephew,  in  a  solitary  res-^ 
idence  in  the  pastoral  region  of  San  Luis,  where  the  boy  of  fifteen 
opened  a  school  of  eight  pupils  of  twenty  years  of  age,  who  had 
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never  before  had  the  opportunity  to  learn  io  read,  althou^  be> 
longing  to  wealthy  families,  was  a  fine  advantage.  At  sixteen  lie 
made  reading  his  profession.  The  French,  English,  Italian  and 
Portuguese  languages,  gave  him  a  wide  range.  History  was  Ui 
fitvorite  reading. 

(In  1829,  when  18  years  of  age,  he  took  up  arms  against  Qnirogi 
and  Rosas.  He  went  to  Chili  in  1831,  took  lodgings  in  the  house  of 
his  relative,  Don  Domingo  Sarmiento,  Grovemor  of  the  Department 
of  Putaendo,  and  from  there  went  out  to  the  village  of  Los  Andei, 
where  he  directed  a  municipal  school,  the  first  ever  established  in 
that  village  of  20,000  inhabitants.  His  next  enterprise  was  the 
opening  of  a  store  in  Pocuro,  with  a  little  capital  furnished  by  hii 
friends.  In  1833,  he  walked  to  Valparaiso,  and  obtained  a  situatioa 
as  a  merchant's  clerk,  earning  an  ounce  a  month,  most  of  which  be 
spent  in  books.  He  after^vards  went  to  Copiapo  as  superintendent 
of  mines,  still  employing  every  leisure  moment  in  reading. 
In  1836,  he  returned  to  his  native  city  of  r^an  Juan,  and  in  oooi- 
pany  with  some  other  able  young  men,  founded  a  College  for  young 
ladies  in  1838.  It  only  lasted  two  years,  but  gave  valuable  resnltSi 
as  evidenced  by  the  superiority  of  the  young  ladies  who  attended  itf 
now  the  best  cultivated  matrons  of  that  cultivated  city.  In  1839,  m 
connection  with  the  same  young  men  who  assisted  him  in  the  school, 
he  founded  La  Zonda,  a  periodical  which  was  afterwards  suspended 
by  order  of  Governor  Benavides,  who  put  S.  Sarmiento  in  prisooi 
although  the  only  topics  treated  were  morals,  public  education,  the 
cultivation  of  the  mulberry  tree,  mines,  literature,  &c  In  Novem- 
ber, 1841,  still  persecuted  by  Benavides,  he  went  again  to  Chili, 
happily  for  that  country,  and  entered  the  College  of  the  Dr.  Z^Mta, 
as  teacher,  and  after  took  in  charge  the  Lyceum  of  Santiago,  in 
conjunction  with  Don  Vicente  Fidel  Lopez.  He  also  established 
El  Progreso,  a  daily  Journal,  devoted  to  public  interests  and  the 
elevation  of  society.  In  1842,  he  again  directed  his  steps  to  the 
Argentine  Republic,  to  join  Gen.  La  Madrid  at  Cordova,  but  in  his 
passage  over  the  mountains  met  the  defeated  army  retreating  to  ChilL 
He  was  instrumental  in  saving  the  lives  of  nearly  all  the  fugitives, 
among  whom  were  young  volunteers  from  the  first  families  of  Buenos 
Ayres  and  the  northern  provinces  of  the  Argentine  Republic 

He  wished  at  that  time  to  visit  Europe  on  an  educational  missioii» 
prior  to  the  establ^hment  of  a  Normal  School,  but  Don  Manuel 
Montt,  then  Minister  of  Chili,  advised  him  to  establish  the  school 
first,  which  he  did,  and  directed  it  for  three  years  in  the  most  aUe 
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maDner.  He  was  then  commissioned  by  the  Grovemment  to,  go  to 
Europe  and  America  to  study  the  subject  The  Normal  School 
which  he  founded  in  Chili,  was  the  first  institution  of  the  kind  in 
America,  either  North  or  South.  One  of  his  biographers  has  de- 
CMTibed  with  much  minuteness  the  mode  in  which  he  taught  every 
branch,  and  it  is  very  striking  to  observe  that,  unaided  and  alone,  he 
had  thought  out  and  practised  all  the  most  improved  methods  known 
at  present  in  our  most  advanced  schools.  His  moral  influence  was 
of  the  highest  kind.  The  office  of  Schoolmaster  was  a  very  humble 
one  in  S.  America,  until  he  exalted  it  by  his  example  and  his  elo- 
quent word  for  it.  He  treated  his  pupils  with  great  respect  and 
consideration,  and  inspired  them  with  the  utmost  confidence  and 
enthusiasm  for  himself.  They  carried  on  the  work  of  teaching  dur- 
ing his  absence,  and  after  his  return  he  was  enabled  to  put  them  into 
valuable  offices,  such  as  Visitors  of  Schools,  Assistants  in  Teachers' 
Institutes,  &c.  During  his  absence,  he  visited  France,  Spain,  Italy, 
Grermany,  Holland,  E  igland,  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Every 
educational  establishment  was  thrown  open  to  his  inspection  in  those 
parts  of  Europe  which  he  visited,  and  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  most  distinguished  men.  One  of  his  most  valuable  and  interest- 
ing works,  "  Civilization  and  Barbarism,"  was  translated  into  French 
after  he  visited  France,  and  reviewed  in  the  Revue  des  deux 
Mondes,  very  ably,  which  added  much  eclat  to  his  visit. 

In  England  he  met  with  Mr.  Horace  Mann's  Seventh  lieport,  the 
account  of  his  own  visitation  of  European  schools,  and  on  coming  to 
this  country  sought  his  acquaintance  and  made  himself  conversant 
with  the  Common  School  System  of  Education.  He  studied  the 
documents  upon  the  subject,  and  conferred  closely  with  Mr.  Mann 
upon  the  workings  of  the  system,  which  enabled  him  on  his  return 
to  Chili  to  introduce  it  there.  The  government  published  his  work 
upon  Popular  Education,  embodying  the  results  of  his  observations. 
No  such  work  had  ever  appeared  in  the  Spanish  language,  and  its 
merits  are  surpassed  in  no  language.  After  a  devotion  of  nearly 
twenty  years  of  his  life  to  education,  public  and  private,  in  Chili, 
during  which  time  Don  l^Ianuel  Montt  became  President  of  that 
Republic,  and  a  still  more  efficient  aid  to  Mr.  Sarmiento  from  that 
circumstance,  he  returned  to  the  Argentine  Republic  He  expresses 
in  his  writings  many  obligations  to  Don  Manuel  Montt,  but  some  of 
his  biographers  assert  that  Don  Manuel  Montt  was  partly  indebted 
to  Senor  Sarmiento's  brilliant  pen  for  fhat  supreme  position,  and  it  is 
well  known  that  Senor  S.  was  the  spring  of  all  movements  for  the 
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education  of  the  people^  an  idea  which  never  had  dawned.  iipcB  a 
Chilian  mind,  certainly  not  upon  the  govemment»  until  Senor  Sn^ 
miento  presented  it.  Indeed,  when  it  was  first  suggested  by  him  tlwt 
the  laborers,  the  peons,  should  be  educated,  they  exclaimed  in  dismajr, 
^What!  teach  the  laboring  class  to  read!  what  confusion  and  de- 
moralization would  ensue!"  Nothing  daunted,  Senor  Sarmiento 
persevered.  When  he  began,  only  9,000  children  of  any  class  were 
educated  in  all  classes  of  sqhools,  private,  fiscal,  municipal,  conven- 
tual, and  those  children  of  the  upper  classes,  in  a  peculation  of  a 
million  and  a  half.  When  he  left  it,  the  number  had  increased  to 
27,000,  and  many  schools  were  erected  in  the  departments.  Tct 
Senor  Sarmiento's  name  was  never  mentioned  in  any  public  decres^ 
or  even  in  connection  with  instruments  which  he  had  himself  drawn 
up.     Every  thing  was  done  in  the  ncune  of  the  Government. 

In  1851,  he  left  Chili  for  a  time  to  take  up  arms  against  BosM, 
under  Grcncral  Urquiza,  but  tyranny  still  remained  triumphant, 
and  he  returned  to  Chili.  In  addition  to  his  ^ucational  labors^  be 
had  distinguished  himself  by  his  writings  in  Chili.  For  ten  yean 
he  had  converted  the  press  of  Chili  into  a  battering  ram  agaiut 
Kosas,  pouring  out  a  deluge  of  writings  against  his  government  and 
evil  deeds.  Many  years  after  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  writing 
upon  the  tyrant's  own  table  and  with  the  tyrant's  own  pen,  the  ac- 
count of  the  battle  of  Casero  which  overthrew  him,  and  in  whidi 
CoL  Sarmiento  was  an  actor.  It  was  not  until  1855  that  he  finally 
left  Chili  for  Buenos  Ayres.  He  left  there  the  institution  of  populw 
libraries,  in  which  he  had  expended  much  of  his  own  means,  while 
all  his  emoluments  in  the  country  had  been  of  the  most  meagre  de- 
scription. He  had  publbhed  his  first  Didactic  work  upon  metkodi 
of  instruction ;  the  Analysis  of  the  methods  of  reading  known  and 
practised  in  Chili ;  the  Manual  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Hittior^ 
(a  translation) ;  Modem  Discoveries,  (do.)  ;  Civilization  and  JBar- 
barism;  Popular  Education;  Travels  in  Europe^  America  and 
Africa  ;  he  had  founded  and  carried  on  almost  unaided  the  Monitor 
of  Schools,  a  periodical  of  thirty-four  pages,  abounding  in  valoable 
treatises  upon  every  subject  of  popular  interest,  and  written  an  in- 
finity of  pamphlets  for  the  instruction  of  the  teachers  and  youth  of 
Chili.  The  first  Spelling  book  in  which  the  correct  sounds  of  the 
letters  were  given  was  also  of  his  writing.  He  had  banished  fixxn 
the  schools  such  books  as  77b  Temporal  and  ike  Etemaly  and  He 
Pains  of  HtUj  fit  only  to  mislead  the  minds  of  youth  and  imbue  them 
with  the  most  absurd  and  extravagant  ideas,  and  had  replaced  them 
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with  2%€  Life  of  Jesus  Okrisi,  MwraUiy  in  Deed  and  Life,  !%€  Cun- 
science  of  a  Ckildy  7  he  Life  of  FrankUn,  and  27u  Why,  or  the 
Science  of  T%ings.  He  had  presented  to  the  University  of  Chili, 
the  first  paper  upon  American  Orthography  that  ever  saw  the  light 
in  Spanish  America.  He  had  established  La  Cronica  and  Sad 
America^  devoted  to  immigration,  liberty  and  government,  and  had 
contributed  largely  to  El  Mercurio,  CiMizaJtUm,  and  many  other 
periodicals,  European  as  well  as  American.  In  that  twenty  years  no 
tyrant  ever  rose  in  Chili.  He  had  established  the  first  newspaper  in 
Santiago,  the  residence  of  cultivated  Chilians.  Every  public  interest 
had  responded  to  his  touch.  The  press  teemed  with  articles  that 
were  too  marked  to  be  mistaken  for  those  of  any  other  writer.  The 
appropriations  for  roads  had  increased  from  $20,000  per  year  to 
$300,000,  and  Chili  became  unique  for  the  beauty,  multiplicity 
and  preservation  of  its  Macadamized  roads.  The  Model  Farm, 
where  trees  and  plants  of  other  countries  were  introduced,  the 
Nautical  School,  the  penitentiaries,  the  diligencies,  immigration,  the 
fMiving  of  streets,  were  all  promoted  with  such  vigor  and  pertinacity 
as  to  propitiate  public  opinion  and  conquer  all  opposition.  The  youth 
of  the  Republic  were  stimulated  to  the  greatest  exertions  for  their 
own  improvement,  and  through  his  efforts  even  poetry  leflt  its  old 
tracks  and  became  adapted  to  present  wants  and  sentiments. 

But  we  must  hasten  to  Buenos  Ayres  with  Senor  Sarmiento.  In 
1856  he  petitioned  the  Government  for  leave  to  organize  a  Depart- 
ment of  Schools.  Afler  conquering  great  opposition  he  succeeded, 
And  was  made  Chief  of  the  Department.  He  built  the  splendid 
Model  School  of  Buenos  Ayres.  The  citizens  were  stimulated  to  do 
the  same  in  another  parish.  He  opened  fine  schools  and  induced  the 
citizens  to  become  visitors  and  inspectors.  He  was  made  Senator 
and  Minister  of  State,  and  in  1860  the  Legislature  of  Buenos  Ayre^, 
by  his  advice,  appropriated  $1,000,000  for  schools.  A  line  of  school 
houses  of  the  noblest  construction  stretches  across  the  Pampas. 

The  memoir  above  mentioned  describes  minutely  the  public  works 
he  carried  through  by  his  zeal  and  influence ;  the  redeeming  of  the  isles 
of  the  Parana  from  the  waters,  making  them  sources  of  immense  riches, 
the  surveying  and  laying  out  the  lands  of  Chivilcoi,  &c,  &c  In  1862 
h^  returned  to  his  native  province  of  San  Juan,  where  he  was  elected 
Governor.  At  that  time,  in  1863,  one  of  the  peasant  chieftains  in- 
vaded San  Juan  and  five  other  neighboring  provinces,  and  GoL  Sar- 
miento, who  had  served  ably  in  the  wars  of  the  Republic,  rallied 
the  forces  of  the  province  and  annihilated  Chacho  and  his  bands  at 
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the  gates  of  the  city.  In  1862  he  had  laid  the  oorner  stune  of  a 
splendid  educational  edifice,  which  was  not  completed  until  after  lui 
arrival  in  this  country,  but  whidi  was  finished  and  opened  under  the 
inspection  of  his  friend  Don  Camilo  Bojo,  the  present  governor  cf 
San  Juan,  who  in  a  short,  interesting  letter,  has  described  the  fettifil 
of  its  inauguration.*  This  was  but  one  item  in  the  efforts  CoL 
Sarmiento  made  for  education  in  San  Juan,  and  he  was  also  mn^ 
cessful  in  opening  the  mines  in  that  province,  which  prcHniae  great 
riches,  and  are  already  in  successful  operation* 

In  1865  he  came  to  this  country  as  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  whidi 
office  he  also  fills  to  Chili  and  Peru,  which  he  visited  in  1864. 

Col.  Sarmiento  has  been  largely  influential  in  promoting  the  polit- 
ical interests  of  his  country.  Indeed,  it  is  very  plain  that  it  oontaios 
no  man  who  understands  our  legislation  so  welL  A  careinl  perusal 
of  his  principal  works  shows  the  wide  range  of  his  knowledge  and 
experience.  No  question  incident  to  the  growth  or  improyement  of 
nations  has  failed  to  receive  his  closest  attention  and  study. 

In  this  country  he  occupies  a  great  portion  of  his  time  on  the  sab* 
ject  of  education.  He  is  attracted  by  every  Ccmventioo,  meeting 
of  School  Superintendents,  Institutes  of  InstruGtion,  every  Agri* 
cultural  Fair,  and  Industrial  Exhibition,  and  devotes  mudi  time  in 
representing  to  his  countrymen,  by  means  of  his  brilliant  pen,  the 
advantages  of  education  in  every  poetsible  form  which  it  can  assame. 

He  has  written  and  sent  home  a  large  edition  of  a  Life  of  Linoobiy 
and  a  large  volume  called  the  Schools  the  Basis  of  the  Prosperity  ef 
ike  Republicy  which  has  found  great  acceptance  there  and  in  Europe. 
Laboulaye  has  commented  upon  it  with  much  warmth  in  these  wordi : 
^  I  am  entirely  of  your  opinion.  The  future  of  civilisation  is  in  the 
U*  States.  It  is  Schools  which  will  regenerate  the  world,  and  a  day 
"will  come  in  which  it  will  be  felt  that  Horace  Mann  is  truly  a  great 
man,  and  has  been  more  useful  to  humanity  than  all  the  Cesars." 

Senor  Sarmiento  is  a  corporator  of  the  University  of  Chili,  and 
member  of  various  literary  societies,  the  Historical  Institute  of 
France,  the  Free  Trade  Association  of  Hamburg,  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  Berlin,  the  Historical  Society  of  R.  I.,  the  Literary  Acad- 
emy of  Madrid,  &C.,  &c 


•  "  More  than  8,000  speetaton  anembled  lo  wltoeM  Uie  InavgmmCinf  cawnwnl—  tbm  B^mHb  tni 
Citj  oOdalUt  tmchimtj  pweoto,  and  ehildrm,  erowdtd  the  haUt  and  daa-rooBt,  and  jard,  anl 
ndgfaboriof  houMi,  while  Um  Print  parfbrmad  Cba  ccmnony  of  btoadkttoa.  AddrMMt  ap* 
proprlato  to  Um  ooearion  ware  deUmvd,  and  hjmoM  and  longa  were  rang  Ij  Um  childna ;  and 
Ui«  onljeaoat  or  regret  wMUiaabMnoa  of  Um  man  wlioliad  originated  tiia  entitpiln,  whleh  te 
Hi  incoptlon  wm  dBtned  UtopiMi.  More  than  thirty  pi^  lehooli  are  now  In  opwntioD  la  tUi 
Clt7,with2/)00piipl]l.» 
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ALONZO  POTTEB,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Bt.  Ret.  Alonzo  Potteb,  D.  D.,  the  first  President  of  the  Amerioan  Asso- 
oiation  for  the  Adyanoement  of  Education,  was  bom  of  (tarents  who  were  of 
Rhode  Island,  in  Biiekman,  (now  La  Grange,)  in  Duchess  Coonty,  New  York, 
July  10th  1800,  and  died  in  San  Francisco,  California,  July  4th,  1865.  After 
attending  the  common  school  of  his  town  till  he  was  fourteen  years  old,  he  enjoyed 
the  advantages  of  a  daasioal  and  mathematical  training  for  college,  in  the  acad- 
emy at  Poughkeepsie,  then  under  the  charge  of  Daniel  S.  Barnes,  who  was 
afterward  associated  with  Dr.  Grisoom  in  the  Public  High  School  of  the  City  of 
New  York.  He  graduated  in  1818,  at  Union  College,  the  first  scholar  in  a  clasi 
which  included  many  men  who  afterward  became  eminent 

He  commenced  teaching  immediately  after  graduating,  in  Philadelphia,  and  in 
the  following  year  was  called  to  Union  College  as  tutor,  where  he  became,  in 
1821,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  which  Chair  he  filled 
till  1826,  when  he  became  Rector  of  St.  PauPs  Church,  in  Boston,  but  returned 
to  Schenectady  in  1831,  on  the  urgent  solicitation  of  his  father-in-law.  Dr.  Nott, 
to  become  Vice  President  and  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  Union  College, 
which  positions  he  filled  till  1845,  when  he  was  elected  Bishop  of  the  Diooese  of 
Pennsylvania.  As  a  college  officer  and  teacher,  he  has  had  no  superior  for  thor- 
ough instruction,  and  the  power  of  cultivating  lofty  aspirations  and  a  manly  char- 
acter in  his  pupils ;  and  while  doing  his  whole  duty  as  a  college  officer  and  teacher, 
and  as  Rector  and  Bishop,  no  man  in  his  day  and  place  did  more  to  promote  the 
oanse  of  popular  education  and  religious  philanthropy.  He  was  the  adviser  of 
James  Wadsworth  of  Geneva,  in  his  voluntary  labors,  and  pecuniary  contribn- 
tions,  and  of  the  School  Department  at  Albany  in  its  official  action,  and  of  the 
friends  of  popular  education,  in  all  efforts  to  establish  School  Dbrarics,  Ednca- 
tional  Periodicals,  County  Supervision,  State  Normal  Schools,  and  to  elevate  and 
inform  public  sentiment  on  the  whole  subject  of  Educational  Improvement.  His 
wise  counsel  and  earnest  appeals  were  sure  to  be  heard  in  all  County,  State,  and 
National  School  Conventions,  up  to  the  day  that  his  own  nervous  system  broke 
down  beneath  his  manifold  labors.  The  Hospital,  the  Divinity  School,  the  Dte- 
rary  and  Lecture  Associations  of  Philadelphia,  and  every  department  of  ednoa* 
tioo  in  Pennsylvania  felt  the  impulse  of  his  earnest  spirit.  Hie  School  for  Imba- 
oiles  at  Media  was  a  charity  of  his  suggestion  and  cffi>rts. 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  Bishop  Potter  took  a  decided  stand  on  the 
flide  of  the  National  Government,  was  an  active  member  of  the  Sanitary  and 
Christian  Commissions,  and  an  earnest  fKend  of  Emancipation — devoting  much 
time  to  the  hospitals  of  invalid  and  wounded  soldiers,  until  his  vital  powers 
were  exhausted,  when  he  took  a  voyage  to  the  Pacific,  but  died  before  he  could 
be  taken  to  the  land. 

Bishop  Potter  was  the  author  of  "  The  Principles  of  Science  applied  to  the 
Domestic  and  Mechanic  Arts,"  "  Political  Economy,  its  Objects,  Uses  and  Prin* 
dples,"  and  a  *'  Hand  Book  for  Readers  and  Students  " — all  published  in  Har- 
pers* District  School  Library,  whidi  was  got  up  under  his  superviaion.  "  The 
School,"  the  first  part  of  the  "  School  and  Schoolmaster,"  was  prepared  by  him 
at  the  request  of  Mr.  Wadsworth,  and  had  a  circulation  of  over  60,000  copies. 
He  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  fh>m  Harvard  College,  and  of  LL.  D.  flrom 
Union  College. 
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OOBHAX  a  ABBOTT,  LL.  Bl. 

Rby.  Gk)SHAM  D.  Abbott,  LL.  D.,  bom  in  Bronswick  Me,  in  180t,  waiti» 
third  of  five  sons  of  Jacob  Abbott,  Esq.,— Jacob,  John  a  0.,  Gorham  D^  Chazfei 
K,  and  Samuel  P., — all  of  whom  received  a  regular  collegiate  and  tbeologieil 
education,  at  Bowdoin  Ck>llege,  and  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary  ;-hbmI 
all  have  devoted  much  of  their  lives  to  the  children  and  youth  of  our  countzj. 

Impaired  health  at  the  close  of  his  theological  course,  led  Mr.  Abbott  to  make 
a  tour,  mainly  equestrian,  through  most  of  the  United  States,  and,  aAerwar^ 
many  voyages  to  Europe.  Examinations  of  the  state  of  educational  institutkni^ 
and  of  the  press  in  both  continents,  turned  his  attention  more  particular^  to 
the  vast  influence  of  these  great  agencies  upon  society. 

A  compilation  of  extensive  tabular  and  statistical  views  respecting  the  edn* 
cational  institutions,  and  the  issues  of  the  press,  in  all  forms, — ^books,  mAgnrinfi^ 
Journals,  newspapers,  popular  songs,  and  flying  sheets,  in  Great  Britain,  France^ 
Germany,  and  the  United  States,  induced  a  number  of  gentlemen  to  undertake 
a  combined  effort  to  improve  the  character  and  extend  the  influence  of  these 
agencies  in  our  country. 

In  1837  Mr.  Abbott  accepted  a  call  to  take  charge  of  the  Presbyterian  Chnrch 
at  New  Rochelle,  New  York,  and  resided  there,  in  this  relation  till  1841,  de- 
voting most  of  his  time  during  the  week  to  educational  labors  in  New  York. 

In  1838  he  undertook  the  organization  of  '*The  American  Society  for  the 
DififVision  of  Useful  Knowledge."  Pursuing  this  object  he  traveled  16,000 
miles,  and  arranged  and  conducted  more  than  one  hundred  public  meetingi 
in  its  behalf,  in  most  of  the  cities  and  large  towns  in  the  Atlantic  States. 

In  1843,  he  commenced,  in  connection  with  his  brother,  the  establishment  of 
the  '*Abbott  Collegiate  Institute  for  Young  Ladies,"  in  Colonnade  Row,  La  Fkiy* 
ette  Place,  in  the  hope  of  calling  attention  to  a  higher  order  of  education  fer 
daughters  in  our  country,  and  of  elevating  its  general  character.  The  proqier^ 
i^  of  these  efforts,  and  the  necessary  enlargement  of  his  plans,  led  sucoes- 
ively  to  other  locations,  and  finally  to  the  erection  of  "  The  Spingler  Ixsn- 
TUTB,"  on  Union  Square,  where  for  more  than  twelve  years  Mr.  Abbott  con* 
ducted  one  of  the  most  distinguished  institutions  for  the  education  of  daughterSi 
in  our  country. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  lease  of  this  edifice,  he  secured  the  ample  grounds 
and  commodious  mansion  on  the  Fifth  Avenue,  comer  of  34th  Street,  known  as 
the  **  Townsend  Estate,"  as  the  foundation  of  a  college  for  the  education  of 
woman.  The  proposed  additions  to  this  building,  with  the  enlarged  com|de- 
ment  of  appointments  and  belongings, — in  lecture  room,  library,  cabinet,  paint- 
ing gallery,  observatory  and  philosophical  apparatus,  would  have  made  it  one 
of  the  most  complete  establishments,  for  the  purpose,  in  the  world. 

But  the  disturbances  of  the  war,  and  other  attending  circumstances,  disappoint 
ed  Mr.  Abbott^s  plans,  and  swept  away  the  principal  fhiits  of  his  five  and  twen^ 
yeare  of  effort  to  establish  an  institution  for  daughtere  worthy  of  the  metropo- 
lis of  our  cotmtry ;  but  he  continued  his  school  under  the  original  name,  in 
Park  Avenue,  until  the  fall  of  1866,  when  he  concluded  to  retire  for  a 
fit>m  the  teacher's  work. 
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PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  OHIO  STATE  TEACHERS*  ASSOCIATION/ 


SAMUEL  GALLOWAY. 


Samuel  Gallowat,  the  first  President  of  the  Ohio  Teachers*  Association, 
was  bom  of  Scotch-Irish  parentagei  in  Gettysburg,  Adams  County,  Ponn.,  in 
1811,  where  he  lived  until  tlio  death  of  bis  father  in  1819,  when  he  removed  to 
Ohio,  and  continued  his  intellectual  training  at  Miam|  University,  graduating 
with  its  highest  honors  in  1833. 

For  a  year,  after  graduating;  he  taught  a  classical  school  at  Uamilton,  and  in 
1835  succeeded  Rev.  William  H.  McGnflfeiy,  D.  D.,  in  the  professorship  of  the 
Ancient  Languages  in  Miami  University  at  Oxfiird,  but  in  consequence  of  ill 
health  resigned  at  the  end  of  a  year  to  engage  in  farm  work.  With  renovated 
strength  he  resumed  teaching,  first  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  and  in  1839-40  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Ancient  Languages  in  South  Ilanover  College,  Indiana,  but  his  health 
again  fuiling,  he  returned  to  Ohio,  commenced  tlie  study  of  kw  at  Hillsborough, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1842,  and  in  1843  removed  to  Chilicothe,  was 
elected  Secretary  of  State  in  1844^  when  he  removed  to  Columbus,  where  he 
has  since  resided.  lie  declined  a  reelection  as  Secretary  of  State  in  1851,  re- 
sumed the  practice  of  the  law,  took,  as  he  had  always  done,  an  active  part  In 
politics,  for  which  his  genius  for  oratory  fitted  hibi,  and  was  elected  to  bongress 
in  1854,  and  participated  prominently' in  the  political  confiicts  arising  out  of  the 
Kansas  difficulties,  both  in  Congress  and  in  all  the  ultimate  issues. 

As  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Galloway  was  ex-oflScio  Superintendent  of  Com- 
mon Schools,  and  in  that  capacity  his  personal  efforts,  and  his  annual  reports  to 
the  Legislature,  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  public  instruction  in 
Ohio,  and  entitle  him  to  a  high  place  among  the  educational  benefactors  of  the 
State.  His  eloquent  advocacy  of  the  claims  of  teaching  to  much  more  honora- 
ble and  lucrative  estimation  than  it  had  received,  of  a  higher  standard  of  qual- 
ification for  its  duties,  of  Teachers*  Institutes  and  Associations,  of  county  super- 
intendency,  of  an  independent  State  superintendency,  of  school  libraries,  and 
generally  of  the  inestimable  value  of  education  both  to  the  public  and  to  indi- 
viduals, arrested  the  attention  of  public  men,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  as- 
sociated and  legislative  action  which  followed.  Of  the  State  Teachers*  Associa- 
tion, which  was  formed  in  December,  1847,  he  was  elected  the  first  President^ 
and  lias  often  responded  to  invitations  to  address  educational  conventions  and 
associations,  and  take  part  in  all  philanthropic  movements,  although  his  special 
line  of  study  and  activity  has  been  in  the  sphere  of  politics  and  law.  In  his 
own  chosen  fields  before  a  Jury,  the  bench,  or  the  people,  Ohio  has  among  her 

*  A  tketeh  of  the  life  of  A.  J.  RiekoflT,  tilth  Pmident  of  the  Ohio  Awociatioii,  will  bo  found  In 
Moaoetton  with  tho  National  TeMihon*  Anoeiation,  of  which  ho  wai  elected  Pretident  in  1838. 
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liWng  ontora  not  one  more  veraatile,  efibctive,  or  popular.  Gifted  with  humor, 
pathos,  imag^Uon,  and  action,  he  will  exhibit  in  a  single  speech,  on  a  single 
subject,  almost  every  style  of  oratory,  and  cany  his  hearers  fW)m  grave  to  gay, 
from  the  irresistibly  comic  to  the  terrible  earnest,  in  rapid  succession,  remind- 
ing the  hearers  of  Choate  and  Clay  and  Corwin  in  their  happiest  cfforta. 

ISAAC  8AM8. 

Ibaao  Sams  was  bom  in  England,  in  1788.  He  served  four  years  as  attache 
on  the  staff  of  Admiral  Pickmore,  in  the  Baltic  and  the  Mediterranean  Seas, 
from  whence  he  was  transferred  to  the  office  of  Sir  John  Colpoys,  K.  B.,  Treas- 
urer of  Greenwich  Hospital,  where  he  served  six  years  as  Corresponding  Clerk. 
But  in  1818,  having  become  fascinated  by  Morris  Birkbeck's  account  of  the 
United  States,  he  came  over  to  Maryland  and  established  a  boarding-school, 
which  he  conducted  for  seventeen  years,  with  eminent  success. 

In  1835  be  removed  to  Brooklyn,  New  York,  in  order  to  extend  the  field  of 
bis  exertions.  With  commendatory  letters  from  his  friends  in  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania,  to  such  gentlemen  as  Chancellor  Kent,  Washington  Irving,  Gard- 
iner G.  Rowland,  Robert  B.  Mintum,  and  his  school  was  filled  the  first  day. 
But  his  health  utterly  failing,  he  was  compelled,  in  a  sliort  time,  to  retire  from 
tiie  hopeful  prospect  before  him  to  an  estate  which  he  had  purchased  near  Hills- 
borough, in  Ohia 

After  ten  years  out-door  exercise,  in  clearing  the  forest  and  farming  the  land, 
his  health  being  restored,  he  was  called  to  conduct  the  Hillsborough  Academy, 
which  he  did  for  six  years.  He  then  devoted  his  attention  to  the  establishing 
of  a  Union  School  in  the  town  of  Hillsborough,  which,  after  serious  opposition, 
be  was  happy  enough  to  see  carried,  by  a  great  majority  of  the  people.  In  this 
institution  he  was  for  one  year  Professor  of  Mathematics,  and  for  three  yean 
Superintendent 

He  was  appointed  in  1838  to  the  Board  of  School  Examiners  of  Highland 
County,  and  by  means  of  a  steady  and  progressive  system  of  examinations  in- 
augurated by  him,  he  has  helped  to  make  the  teachers  of  Highland  among  the 
best  of  the  State.  In  1851  he  was  elected  President  of  the  State  Aasociatwu 
of  Teachers. 

JOHN  HANCOCK. 

John  Hancock  was  bom  in  Clermont  county,  Ohio,  February  18,  1825.  He 
bad  no  educational  advantages  except  such  as  were  extended  by  the  common 
country  schools  of  that  section,  but,  through  the  facilities  of  a  small  neighbor- 
hood library,  he  early  imbibed  a  taste  for  reading,  which,  as  in  the  case  of  hun- 
dreds of  the  loading  men  of  this  country,  &itbfully  and  thoroughly  cultivated, 
has  well  supplied  the  place  of  the  more  formal  training  of  the  collegiate  course. 
There  are  very  few  men  in  any  quarter  of  the  country  or  in  any  profession 
whose  reading  has  been  more  extensive  or  directed  in  better  channels  than  that 
of  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

Mr.  Hancock  commenced  his  career  as  a  teacher  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  in  his 
own  neighborhood,  and  after  teaching  some  four  or  five  years  in  country  and 
village  schools,  he  went  to  the  city  of  Cincinnati  through  the  influence  of  Dr. 
Joseph  Ray,  who  had,  in  the  Institutes  of  his  county,  observed  his  accurate  at- 
tainments and  excellent  views  of  instruction  and  discipline.  For  little  more 
than  a  year  he  served  as  first  assistant  in  the  Sixth  District  School,  and  then 
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bocame  principal  on  the  retireiBMit  of  Hr.  Bickolll  At  tiio  end  of  the  eeoonl 
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became  principal  on  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Rickoff.  At  the  end  of  the  second 
year  lie  was  called  to  the  prindpalahip  of  the  First  Intermediate  or  Grammar 
School,  made  up  of  the  highest  dasses  of  the  district  schools  in  tlie  western  part 
of  the  city.  This  school  was  the  first  of  its  kind  established  in  Cincinnati,  and 
was  then  looked  upon  as  an  experiment  It  is  greatly  owing  to  the  skill,  abil- 
ity, aud  untiring  perseverance  of  Mr.  Hancock,  that  the  experiment  became  a 
SUCCC88,  and  was  permanently  ingrafted  upon  the  system.  After  nearly  ten 
years  of  assiduous  labor  in  this  school,  Mr.  Hancock  resigpaed  his  position,  to 
take  one  which  was  offered  to  him  in  Mr.  Richard  Nelson's  Commercial  College^ 
at  a  salary  very  much  larger  than  was  paid  him  in  the  pnblic  schools. 

Mr.  Hancock  became  a  member  of  the  Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association  in 
1851,  and  the  same  year  he  was  elected  Secretary.  In  1856-7  he  served  with 
distinguished  ability  as  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee.  In  1858  he  was 
chosen  as  Vice  President,  and  in  1869  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  As* 
sociation.  He  has,  from  the  first  year  of  his  membership  in  the  Associatkm, 
been  a  very  frequent  contributor  to  the  Ohio  Journal  of  Kducation,  of  which  he 
was  an  associate  editor  for  some  fi>ur  or  five  yearn  In  1860  ho  was  editor  of 
the  ^'Journal  0/  J^ogress"  an  educational  paper  established  by  Mr.  Elias  Looglej, 
from  which  his  articles  were  extensively  copied  by  other  journals  of  the  same 
class,  throughout  the  Union.  In  1865  ho  became  principal  editor  of  the  "A«iM 
and  Educator f'^  published  by  Mr.  Nelson. 

JOSEPH  RAY,  M.  D. 

Joseph  Rat  was  bom  in  Ohio  County,  Va.,  November  35th,  1807.  He  was 
remarkable  for  his  studious  habits  fW>m  early  boyhood,  and  at  sixteen  years  of 
age  commenced  teaching  to  procure  the  means  of  acquiring  a  better  education, 
pursuing  his  studies  at  the  same  time  under  great  difficulties  and  discourage- 
ments. He  first  entered  Washmgton  College,  Penn.,  and  afterward,  with  an 
interval  of  teaching,  tlie  Ohio  University  at  Athens,  Ohio.  Without  completing 
a  collegiate  course  he  commenced,  in  1827,  the  study  of  modknne,  attended  lec- 
tures at  tlic  Ohio  Medical  College  at  Cincinnati,  and  having  taken  his  degree  in 
1831,  married  and  commenced  practice  in  the  Commercial  Hospital  as  surgeon. 
In  October  of  the  same  year  he  became  teacher  in  the  preparatory  department 
of  Woodward  College,  in  1834  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  professor  of 
mathematics,  and  in  1 851,  when  the  college  became  merged  in  the  Woodward 
High  School,  was  elected  its  President  He  presided  over  the  school  with  sig^ 
ual  success  till  his  decease  in  April,  1857. 

For  tlie  lust  five  or  six  years  of  his  life  Dr.  Ray  was  also  President  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  House  of  Refbge,  to  which,  as  to  every  thing  in  which 
he  engaged,  he  gave  unremitting  attention.  With  a  mind  quids  and  of  great 
earnestness  and  power,  and  with  indomitable  perseverance,  it  was  his  diarao- 
teristic  to  master  whatever  he  attempted  and  to  infbse  his  own  energy  into 
others  with  whom  he  associated.  He  was  a  prominent  and  active  member  of 
the  State  Teachers*  Assooiation,  and  was  rarely  absent  fh>m  ito  meetings.  He 
was  elected  its  President  in  1852.  From  1854  till  his  death  he  was  one  of  the 
associate  editors  of  the  ^'  Ohio  Journal  of  Education,"  and  for  a  portk>n  of  tlie 
time  editor  of  the  mathematical  department.  In  1834  he  published  his  flrsi 
work  upon  arithmotio,  soon  fbllowed  by  a  series  of  works  upon  arithmetio  and 
algebra,  which  are  characterized  especially  by  their  practical  thoroughness^  and 
have  had  an  almost  unparalleled  ciroulation. 
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LORIN  ANDREWS,  LL.  D. 

LoRDT  AxDRBWB  WM  boiu  in  Ashland  Coanty,  Ohio,  on  the  Ist  of  April, 
1819.  Having  spent  his  boyhood  in  labor  upon  his  fiither^s  fiuin,  with  a  com- 
mon  school  education,  such  as  it  then  was  in  Ohio,  he  entered  at  eighteen  jetn 
of  age  the  Qrammar  School  at  Gambier,  and  afterward  Kenjon  College.  Here^ 
under  the  teachings  of  Bishop  Mcllvaine,  a  religious  faith  was  awakened  which 
ihone  out  in  and  governed  all  his  future  dailj  life.  Compelled  by  want  of  means 
to  leave  college  he,  in  1840,  engaged  as  an  assistant  in  the  academy  at  Afihland. 
He  afterward  taught  for  a  time  at  Mansfield,  but  returned  and  took  charge  of 
the  Ashland  Academy,  at  the  same  time  pursuing  the  study  of  law.  In  1847  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  the  same  year  was  called  to  tlie  supcrintendency 
of  the  Public  schools  of  Massillon.  He  applied  himself  zealously  to  tlie  duties 
of  this  position,  and  becoming  impressed  with  the  lamentable  defects  of  the 
common  schools,  he  entered  vigorously  upon  their  improvement  He  devoted 
his  spare  time  to  holding  Teachers*  Institutes  and  delivering  educational  ad- 
dresses, and  in  the  State  Teadiers*  Association,  which  was  organized  in  the 
same  year,  he  was  the  leading  spirit  As  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee he  was  untiring,  maturing  plans  which  to  others  seemed  hopeless,  and  with 
masterly  skill  directing  the  energies  of  the  Association  to  their  accomplitthment 
He  seized  upon  the  occasion  of  the  election  of  a  General  Assembly,  soon  to  be 
held  under  the  new  State  Constitution,  to  secure  ^'asdiool  system  which 
sliould  be  unparalleled  for  the  liberality  of  its  provisions,  the  wisdom  of  its 
measures,  and  the  harmony  and  efficiency  of  its  operaUona."  Appointed  by  the 
Association  in  1861  as  its  Agent,  he  resigned  the  principalship  of  Massillon 
High  School,  and  immediately  began  a  thorough  canvass  of  the  State,  and  during 
the  first  yearns  labor  he  procured  the  delivery  of  more  than  two  hundred  ad- 
dresses, the  holding  of  forty-one  Institutes,  and  the  organization  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  Union  Schools. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association  Mr.  Andrews  recommended  the  pub- 
lication of  an  educational  paper,  and  the  *^ Journal  of  Education'^  was  accord- 
ingly established  and  its  control  and  management  intrusted  to  the  Executive 
Committee,  of  which  he  was  again  Chairman.  Again  appointed  State  Agent, 
he  devoted  another  year  to  the  work  of  creating  a  public  sentiment  that  should 
demand  efficient  action  in  favor  of  education  by  the  next  General  Assembly, 
and  as  a  result  of  these  exertions  and  the  vigorous  cooperation  of  other  laborers 
in  the  same  cause,  the  School  Law  of  1853  was  enacted,  in  whoso  provisions  for 
a  State  Commissioner,  Township  Board  of  Education,  Common  School  Libraries, 
fVee  graded  schools  in  towns  and  villages,  and  a  free  education  for  all,  the  prac- 
tical views  of  Mr.  Andrews  are  manifest  The  friends  of  education  with  one 
voice  commended  Mr.  Andrews  to  the  suffrages  of  the  people  for  the  office  of 
Commissioner,  but  the  canvass  assumed  a  political  character  and  ho  was  de- 
feated.    At  the  session  of  the  Association  in  1853  he  was  elected  its  President 

Soon  after  the  Trustees  of  Kcnyon  College — then  strugghng  in  deep  and  al- 
most hopeless  embarrassmentp—called  Mr.  Andrews  to  the  Presidency  of  that 
institution.  Said  Bishop  Mcllvaine: — "The  condition  of  the  College  demanded 
just  the  qualities  for  which  he  was  so  distinguished — the  talent  for  administra^ 
tion,  a  very  sound  judgment,  a  prompt  and  firm  decision,  united  with  a  special 
drawing  of  heart  toward  young  men  in  the  course  of  their  education."  "And 
all  the  higliest  expectations  of  his  administration  were  more  than  fulfilled. 
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How  entirely  did  he  devote  himselfj  heart  and  mind  and  bodj^  to  the  work ; 
how  pure  and  single  were  his  motives  and  aims ;  how  little  of  self  was  ever 
seen  in  what  he  proposed  or  did ;  what  seal  and  diligence,  what  soundness  of 
judgment  and  discrimination  of  character;  what  strong  determination  and 
prompt  decision,  and  yet  what  love,  tenderness,  kindness— what  an  affectionate 
spirit  and  winning  manner  marked  his  whole  administration.  What  student 
ever  connected  therewitli  will  not  lK>ar  testimony  to  the  constancy  and  faithftil- 
ness  of  his  Christian  character?  An  earnest,  tender  zeal  for  the  souls  of  those 
committed  to  his  administration  was  as  manifest  as  his  dovotedness  to  the  cul- 
ture of  their  minds."  For  these  qualities,  shown  everywhere,  and  in  all  hie 
conduct,  another  says: — "Wo  utter  a  weak  hyperbole  when  we  say  that  Presi- 
dent Andrews  was  the  idol  of  the  teachers  of  the  State." 

When  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  threatened,  Mr.  Andrews  was  alive  to  the 
need?  of  his  country,  and  early  in  the  progress  of  events  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  Governor,  pledging  his  services  in  case  they  should  be  needed,  and  when 
Sumter  fell  and  the  President  issued  a  call  for  volunteers,  he  was  the  first  man 
in  Ohio  to  n.>spond.  All  the  State  felt  the  example.  He  recruited  a  company 
from  Knox  County,  but  was  sliortly  promoted  to  the  head  of  the  Fourth  Regi- 
iment,  and  was  detailed  to  service  in  Western  Virginia.  His  regiment  soon  be- 
came noted  for  its  discipline  and  efficiency,  but  he  was  taken  ill  with  camp  fever 
in  the  midst  of  his  duties,  and  retained  only  to  die.  He  died  at  Gambler  om 
the  18th  of  September,  1861,  univemlly  beloved  and  deeply  kmented. 

ISRAEL  W.  ANDREWS,  D.  D.  \ 

IsRAXL  W.  Akdrkws,  third  son  of  Rev.  William  Andrews,  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregational church  at  Banbury,  Conn.,  was  bom  on  the  3d  of  January,  1816. 
His  early  education  and  preparation  for  college  was  received  in  a  private  fiun- 
ily  school  under  the  instruction  of  his  father  and  elder  brothers.  The  family 
removed  to  Cornwall  in  1837,  and  being  then  averse  to  pursuing  a  colleg^te 
course,  he  was  placed  in  a  store  at  Sharon  for  two  years,  when  he  returned 
home,  resumed  his  studies,  and  in  May,  1833,  entered  Amherst  College.  At  tlie 
close  of  the  Freshman  year  he  engaged  in  teaching  in  the  academy  at  Cornwall, 
and  afterward  at  Danbury,  having  previously  acfted  as  assistant  in  his  father's 
school  at  Cornwall,  and  for  two  winters  in  the  school  of  his  brother,  K  W.  An- 
drews, in  Torringford,  Conn.  In  1835  ho  entered  Williams  College  where  he 
graduated  in  1837— of  the  first  class  that  graduated  undet  Rev.  Dr.  Mark  Hop- 
kins. Sliortly  before  his  graduation  he  accepted  charge  of  an  academy  at  Lee^ 
Mass.,  where  he  remained  until  the  Fall  of  1838,  when  he  was  appointed  tntor 
in  Marietta  College,  Ohio,  upon  the  unsolicited  recommendation  of  Dr.  Hopkins, 
and  in  the  following  Spring  was  made  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy.  In  January,  1855,  on  the  resignation  of  the  President,  Rev.  Henry 
Smith,  D.  D.,  he  was  elected  to  succeed  him.  He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Divinity  from  Williams  College  in  1856. 

Besides  the  educational  kbors  incident  to  his  position  in  Marietta  College, 
President  Andrews  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  cause  of  popular  educa- 
tion in  Ohio,  has  assisted  in  conducting  many  Teachers'  Institutes,  and  delivered 
numerous  public  lectures  on  educational  topics.  Before  the  State  Teachers' 
Association,  of  which  he  was  elected  President  in  1856,  he  read,  in  1852,  a  re- 
port upon  the  "Connection  between  Schools  and  OoUegea,  and  their  Jr^fluence  upon 
each  other^"  which  was  published,  as  also  an  address  before  the  Association  in 
x864,  on  *'7%e  Teacher^a  Duty  to  Himaelf;'  and  an  address  at  the  twenty-fifth 
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annivemry  oflCariettii  Oollegef  in  June,  18G0.  He  has  also  contriboted  manj 
artides  to  ilia  **  Journal  of  Education,*'  evpectolly  the  early  volunses,  and  has 
been  ever  ready  to  aid  in  promoting  the  good  of  the  echoola  in  hia  immediate 
neighborhood.  For  six  years  he  was  in  the  Marietta  Board  of  Education,  for 
ten  years  was  one  of  the  Examiners  for  the  dty  schools,  and  for  yery  maz^ 
yean  one  of  the  Examiners  for  the  County. 

B.  E.  WHITE,  A.  M. 

Embbsok  Elbridok  Wmn  was  bom  at  Mantua,  Portage  County,  Ohio,  Jan- 
uary 10th,  1829.  With  the  usual  school  training  of  a  farmer's  boy  in  Ohio,  at 
the  age  of  fourteen  he  had  mastered  *'Daboll"  and  "Adams,"  and  during  the 
next  winter  was  looking  into  algebra  and  natural  philosophy.  The  winter  fol- 
lowing he  undertook  the  task  of  subduing  the  rebellious  spirits  that  had  usually 
held  sway  in  the  old  log  school  house  of  an  adjoining  district,  known  as 
'*  Sodom,"  and  soon  succeeded  in  infusing  a  manly  spirit  and  love  of  study. 
Receiving  soon  after  his  parents'  permission  to  seek  an  education,  he  entered 
Twinabuigh  Academy,  where  he  continued  for  three  years,  supporting  himself 
by  fiyrm  labor  and  teaching,  having  charge  for  a  time  of  the  academy  at  Mt 
Vernon,  and  also  of  the  Twinsburgh  Academy  temporarily,  in  the  absence  of 
its  principal  In  1848  lie  entered  Cleveland  University,  then  opening  auspi- 
ck>usly  under  President  Mahan,  and  upon  the  death  of  the  professor  of  mathe- 
matics, was  engaged  to  conduct  the  recitations  in  mathematka.  This  he  did 
with  great  acceptance,  though  his  own  class  was  one  of  those  under  his  in- 
struiftion.  While  tlius  performing  double  duty,  he  was  solicited  to  take  charge 
for  some  weeks  of  the  Cleveland  Public  Schools,  which  was  done  without  inte^ 
ruption  of  his  studies  and  services  at  the  University.  Ho  was  induced  to  post- 
pone his  purpose  of  graduation  at  the  following  commencement  and  entrance 
upon  the  study  of  law,  by  his  appointment  as  principal  of  the  Clinton  Street 
Ward  Sdiool,  in  whk^h  position  he  continued  two  years,  and  during  this  time 
published  his  ^^  Class  Book  of  Otography.^^  Resigning  this  position  in  1854,  be 
was  soon  after  elected  principal  of  the  Central  High  School,  and  now  abandon- 
ing his  former  projects,  he  entered  anew  and  with  fVcsh  zeal  upon  his  life- 
business  as  a  teacher.  While  in  charge  of  this  school  he  delivered  a  course  of 
lectures  upon  Commercial  Geogniphy  and  Commercial  Calculations,  before  the 
Btudents  of  the  Commercial  College,  and  also  wrote  the  larger  portion  of  "Pry- 
on/  and  Stratum's  Commercial  Arithmetic^  In  October,  1856,  he  accepted  the 
supcrintendency  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  resigning  his  con- 
nection with  the  Cleveland  schools. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Association  in  1859,  Mr.  White  was 
elected  Chairman  of  the  Kxe<nitive  Committee,  in  which  oflBce  ho  was  continued 
for  three  yearff,  his  term  of  service  being  marked  by  the  Ruccossful  adjustment 
of  the  financial  difficulties  in  which  the  Association  had  become  involved.  In 
1861  ho  removed  to  Columbus  to  take  charge  of  the  ^*Ohio  Educational 
Montfdyy^^  of  which  he  is  Htill  editor.  In  1862  he  was  elected  President  of  the 
Association,  and  in  November,  1 863,  was  appointed  by  Governor  Todd,  State 
Commissioner  of  Common  Schools  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  C.  W.  H.  Cath- 
cart,  resigned.  During  his  supcrintendency  he  edited  a  new  edition  of  the 
School  Code,  with  a  digest  of  official  decisions  on  its  provisions,  and  with  forms 
for  the  transaction  of  all  business  under  it.  He  received  the  honorary  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts  in  1859  fh>m  Marietta  College. 
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DB.  A.  D.  LORD. 

Asa  Dearborn  Lord^  one  of  the  pioneers  and  maBter-builders  in  the  educa- 
tional enterprifie  in  Ohio,  was  bom  in  Madrid,  St.  Lawrence  County,  New  York, 
June  17  til,  1816.    Inheriting:  ttom  his  mother,  who  had  been  a  teacher  for  awr- 
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DB.   A.   D.  LORD. 

Asa  Dearbork  Lord^  one  of  the  pioneers  nnd  master-builderB  in  the  educa- 
tional enterprise  in  Ohio,  was  bom  in  Madrid,  St.  Lawrence  County,  New  York, 
June  17  th,  1816.  Inheriting  ftom  his  mother,  who  had  been  a  teacher  for  sev- 
enteen years  l)cfore  her  marriage,  a  love  for  teaching,  and  tlioroughly  taught  by 
her,  and  in  the  district  school,  in  the  elementary'  branches,  and  by  Rev.  Asa 
Brainanl,  in  the  academy  at  Pottsdam,  in  academic  studies,  as  well  as  indoc- 
trinated in  the  teachers*  department  of  tliat  academy,  in  the  practical  work  of 
school  organization  and  instruction.  And  having  served  the  usual  apprentice- 
ship in  district  schools,  he  commcnce<l  his  career  as  a  teacher  in  a  private 
school  in  Willoughhy,  Ohio,  in  the  Fall  of  1837,  which  ho  changLHi  fur  the 
Western  Rc'scrvo  Teachers'  Seminary  iu  tl»e  Spring  of  1839.  llere,  for  eight 
years,  he  had  under  his  charge  nearly  throe  hundred  pupils  every  year,  of  whom 
nearly  one- third  prepared  themselves  as  meniben*  of  the  teachers'  class,  for 
teaching.  Through  tiie  graduates  of  that  seminary,  and  its  teachers'  classes,  he 
introduced  new  views  of  education,  and  he  inaugurated  a  new  system  of  teach- 
ing throughout  the  Western  Reserve. 

In  the  Autumn  of  1843  he  held  a  Fi)ociul  course  of  uistruction  for  two  weeks, 
at  Kirtland,  for  teachers,  similar  to  that  subsequently  given  under  the  name  of 
Teachers'  Institutes ;  and  in  September.  1 845,  was  associated  with  Salem  Town 
in  conducting  the  first  Teachers'  Institute,  so  called,  in  Ohio,  at  Simdusky,  fhim 
which  time  he  has  conducted  many  scores  of  such,  at  winch  tliousands  of  teach- 
ers have  been  inspired  with  higiier  aims  of  professional  study,  and  trained  to 
improved  methods  of  school  management  and  instruction. 

In  the  Spring  of  184G,  having  become  Siitisfied  that  while  common  schoola 
in  small  rural  districts  could  be  greatly  improved  by  tlio  employment  of  better 
qualified  teachers,  that  the  public  schools  in  cities  and  villages  could  bo  ad- 
vanced only  by  a  system  of  gradation  by  which  pupils  of  tlie  same  age  and  at- 
tainments could  be  classed  and  taught  by  teachers  having  special  qualification 
for  each  grade.  To  inform  himself  of  the  experience  and  views  of  New  Eng- 
land educators,  he  entered  into  correspondence  with  Hon.  Henry  Barriard,  who 
had,  in  visit  to  Oliio  in  1843,  and  again  in  1846,  called  the  attention  of  school 
men  to  the  subject^  and  induced  John  W.  Andrews,  Esq.,  and  others,  of  Colum- 
bus, to  begin  the  system  in  that  city.  February,  1847,  he  became  superintend- 
ent of  the  schools  of  Columbus,  which  he  visited  on  invitation  of  Mr.  An- 
drews, in  1 846,  the  first  officer  of  that  class  in  Ohio,  and  in  a  few  months  inau- 
gurated a  system  of  graded  schools,  including  a  public  high  school,  which  was 
greatly  influential  in  introducing  a  similar  system  of  union  or  graded  schools 
into  all  the  cities  and  largo  villages  in  Ohio. 

In  July,  1846,  Dr.  Lord — [ho  received  his  medical  deg^rce  from  the  Medical 
College  at  Willoughhy,  where  he  attended  lectures  in  1844  and  1845.]  com- 
menced the  publication  of  the  "Ohio  School  Journal,"  at  Kirtland,  which  ho 
continued,  after  his  own  removal,  at  Columbus,  until  the  close  of  1859,  when  it 
was  merged  in  '•  The  School  Friend,'  published  by  William  B.  Smith  k  Co.,  at 
Cincinnati.  On  the  discontinuance  of  the  kitter,  ho  edited  the  "  Public  School 
Advocate "  for  one  year,  when  the  "  Ohio  Journal  of  Education "  was  com- 
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menced,  of  which  he  was  remdent  editor  to  the  doee  of  the  flnt  rokamb  in 
1856. 

In  April,  1864,  Dr.  Lord  succeeded  Lorin  Andrews  as  agent  of  the  Ohio 
Slate  Teachers^  Association,  which  he  had  helped  to  establish  in  184G,  and 
to  whose  proceeding^  he  had  given  gpreat  practical  efficiency  as  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  from  the  start  He  resumed  the  charge  of  the  schools  of 
Columbus  in  September,  1865,  in  which  he  continued  till  be  was  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Blind,  in  Maj,  1856.  To  the 
oversight  and  instruction  of  its  pupils,  and  general  management  of  the  institii- 
tion,  he  devoted  the  last  ten  years  to  the  universal  satisikction  of  pupils^  par* 
ents,  and  the  State. 

THOMAS  II.  HARVEY,  A.  M. 

Thomas  IT.  Harvet  was  bom  in  New  London,  Merrimac  County,  in  the  Stats 
of  New  Hampshire,  December  18,  1821,  but  received  most  of  his  elementaiy 
instruction  in  Ohio,  liis  father  having  removed  to  that  State  m  1833,  and  settled 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Painsville.  For  four  years  (fVom  1836  to  1841)  he  served 
an  apprenticcsliip  in  a  printing  office,  and  in  the  two  years  following  studied  law 
and  Latin.  In  the  Winter  of  1842-3  he  taught  his  first  district  school,  and  in 
the  same  year  attended  the  Western  Reserve  Teachers^  Seminary  at  Kirtland, 
Lake  County,  then  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  A.  D.  Lord.  With  four  terms*  Attend- 
ance on  tliis  seminary,  and  a  continued  experience  in  teacliing  the  Geauga  High 
School,  which  was  opened  under  his  auspices  in  1845,  and  in  the  County  Acad- 
emy  at  Seneca  in  1841,  he  became  Superintendent  of  the  Union  School  of  Mas* 
sillon  in  Stark  County,  in  the  Spring  of  1851,  and  remained  there  till  the  Fall  of 
of  1865,  when  he  accepted  a  similar  position  at  Painsville,  Lake  County. 

In  his  whole  career  Mr.  Harvey  has  been  a  diligent  student,  and  a  comprs- 
hensive  and  thoughtful  reader,  mastering  more  than  the  ordinary  college  corri* 
culum  in  languages  and  mathematics,  the  moral,  mental,  and  social  sciences,  and 
the  history,  principle8,  and  methods  of  education,  and  no  college  graduate  ever 
better  deserved  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  which  was  conferred  on  him  by 
Kenyon  College  in  1858.  He  was  one  of  the  seven  teacliers  who  organised 
the  Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association  at  Akron,  in  1847,  and  was  the  first  Sec- 
retary, and  its  President,  in  1865.  He  has  labored  every  year  in  Tcadiers*  In- 
stitutes since  their  first  introduction  in  Ohio,  ui  1846,  giving  special  attention 
to  the  subject  of  physical  geography.  He  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to 
the  educational  periodicals  of  the  State,  the  ^'Ohio  Journal  of  Education,''^  and  its 
successor,  the  "0/t/o  Educational  Monthly ^^^  and  wherever  wanted  he  has  per- 
formed the  duties  of  a  public-spirited  citizen. 
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n.— SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION  IN  TUB  NON-HUNGARIAN  PROVINCES. 

I. — HISTORY  OF  OVMNASIUMS. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  under  whom  the  present 
system  of  secondary  instruction  was  inaugurated,  the  subjects  and  meth- 
ods of  teaching  in  the  Latin  schools  of  Austria,  as  in  the  schools  of  the 
Jesuits  everywhere,  bore  the  impress  of  the  ^^ Ratio  et  Imtitutio  Studio- 
Tum'^  of  Aquaviva.*  In  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  under  Rudolph  II,  (1677- 
1612,)  there  flourished  some  thirty  Protestant  schools,  based  upon 
Melancthon^s  system  of  classical  study, t  and  under  the  direction  of  the 
University  at  Prague.  Great  zeal  was  shown  by  the  cities  of  the  pro- 
vinces in  sustaining  these  institutions,  and  the  rectors  of  the  University, 
from  time  to  time,  prescribed  the  course  of  study  that  should  be  followed. 
The  most  noted  of  these  regulations  were  the  "  Schola  Zatecentim^^  of  the 
learned  Jacobus  Strabo  (1575),  the  **  Ordo  Studiarum"  of  Petrus  Codicillus 
(1586),  and  the  rules  of  1009,  which  established  five  classes  and  prescribed 
the  grammar  of  Philip  Ramee,  the  dialogues  of  Castalian  and  Vives,  the 
epistles  and  select  orations  of  Cicero,  Ovid's  Tristia,  Virgil's  iEneid,  selec- 
tions from  Horace,  Buchanan,  and  the  Greek  Testament^  with  Plutarch 
and  some  other  historians. 

At  the  abolition  of  the  order  of  Jesuits  there  were  thirty-seven  gymna- 
siums under  their  direction  in  the  province  then  belonging  to  the  Em- 
pire, of  which  the  oldest  was  that  at  Innsbruck.  As  characteristic  of 
these  schools  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  the  divison  of  the  course 
into  three  "  grammar"  classes,  devoted  to  "  the  rudiments,"  "grammar," 
and  "syntax,"  with  some  times  a  preparatory  class^two  "humanity" 
classes,  for  "poetry"  and  "rhetoric" — and  a  two  or  three  years*  "philo- 
sophical" course,  in  "logic,"  "physics"  and  "metaphysics";  the  almost 
exclusive  use  of  the  Latin  language  in  both  speaking  and  writing ;  and 
the  only  occasional  introduction  of  "  real "  instruction  in  the  lower  classes, 
while  it  was  totally  neglected  in  the  higher.  Great  stress  has  been  laid 
by  the  defenders  of  the  system  of  the  Jesuits  upon  the  prominence  given 
in  the  selection  of  candidates  to  the  order,  to  their  efficiency  as  teachers ; 
upon  the  general  use  and  extended  study  of  the  Latin  tongue ;  upon  the 
requirement  that  each  member  of  the  order,  after  two  years  of  university 
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Btady,  should  become  the  teacher  of  a  grammar  dau,  thus  supplementing 
the  seal  and  devotion  of  jouth  to  the  more  mature  experience  and  wis- 
dom of  the  prefects  and  masters  of  the  higher  classes ;  upon  the  osod 
requirement  of  three  jears  of  senrice  in  the  instruction  of  the  higte 
classes  before  the  completion  of  the  theological  course ;  and  upon  the 
advantages  resulting  from  the  wealth  and  full  endowment  of  their  schoofaL 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  asserted  that  less  worthy  considerations  ofken 
governed  in  the  selection  of  members  and  in  the  management  of  the 
schools ;  that  "Jesuits*  Latin  '*  bore  an  ill  repute  among  the  lovers  of  pun 
Latinity,  while  more  accordance  was  given  to  the  practical  use  of  that  kn- 
guage  than  accords  with  the  spirit  of  more  recent  times ;  that  the  ndes 
which  regulated  the  removal  and  change  of  teachers  were  such  as  to  make 
thorough  instruction  impossible,  especially  in  the  philosophical  classes; 
that  in  these  classes  the  classics  and  applied  mathematics  were  wholly  nep 
lected,  and  other  instruction  given  only  by  dictation ;  and  that  the  amoimt 
of  instruction  was  greatly  limited  by  the  length  of  the  vacations  and  the 
number  of  holidays.  It  may  at  least  be  asserted,  without  injustice,  that 
while  their  schools  for  a  long  period  answered  fully  the  demands  of  the 
times,  and  were  the  admiration  of  even  their  opponents,  yet  the  stubbom- 
ness  with  which  they  clung  to  the  forms  of  scholasticism  and  humanisiB, 
in  which  their  system  of  instruction  originated,  showed  itself  at  length 
unfavorably  in  the  want  of  originality  of  thought,  in  an  exclusive  fosttf- 
ing  of  »mere  fluency  in  the  use  of  language,  in  an  utter  indifierenoe 
to  the  national  tongue  and  to  popular  enlightenment  and  culture,  and  in 
a  fondness  for  abstract,  barren  speculation,  and  a  proneness  to  dogmatism. 

During  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  the  Piarists  also  grad- 
ually extended  their  schools  from  Bohemia  into  the  other  provinces,  and 
Jn  1778  they  numbered  twenty-four  gymnasiums.  They  were  not  strictly 
bound  to  the  plan  of  instruction  adopted  by  their  founder  and  followed  in 
general  the  method  of  the  Jesuits,  but  giving  more  attention  to  Greek, 
German,  history,  geography,  mathematics,  and  physics.  The  candidates, 
after  two  years*  training,  were  obliged  to  teach  six  or  eight  years  in  the 
common  schools  before  a  position  could  be  obtained  in  a  gymnasium.  It 
is  to  the  credit  of  this  order  that  their  schools  rivaled  in  efficiency  and 
reputation  the  institutions  of  the  far  more  wealthy  and  powerful  order 
of  the  Jesuits.  There  were  also  a  score  of  schools  of  a  similar  grade 
under  the  charge  of  the  Benedictine  and  other  religious  orders,  including 
one  at  Rovercdo,  conducted  by  lay  teachers,  and  a  single  Protestant  gym- 
nasium, founded  at  Teschen  in  1709. 

The  attempt  to  reform  the  Jesuit  system  may  be  said  to  have  commenced 
with  the  eighteenth  century,  under  Joseph  I.,  who,  in  1711,  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  rector  of  the  University  to  the  condition  of  the  philosophical 
course.  A  commissioner  was  appointed  by  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  til  pro- 
pose a  plan  of  reform  for  the  entire  University,  'before  whom  the  Jesuits  de- 
fended their  system  as  in  every  respect  unexceptionable.  The  commission 
made  no  report,  but  in  1735  the  Emperor  issued  a  decree  which  for  the  firrt 
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time  placed  their  educational  operations  under  goyemment  control, 
and  was  intended  to  promote  the  introduction  of  a  more  judicious  and 
better  regulated  course  of  study.  The  attention  of  Maria  Theresa  was 
drawn  to  the  subject  long  before  her  efforts  for  the  improvement  of 
the  common  schools,  and  Gerhard  yan  Swieten,  previously  of  Leyden,  was 
selected  to  guide  the  reform,  who  wa^  keen  in  detecting  faults  and  prompt 
in  applying  remedies,  but  unlike  some  of  his  successors,  willingly  recog- 
nized and  retained  whatever  was  of  value  in  the  existing  system.  Even 
during  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succession,  (which  made  more  evident 
than  ever  before  the  unity  of  interest  of  the  several  provinces,)  the  Em- 
press instituted  inquiries  into  the  condition  of  instruction,  especially  in  the 
Protestant  gymnasiums  of  Bohemia,  and  as  a  consequence,  in  1747, 
required  that  greater  attention  should  be  everywhere  given  to  history, 
Greek,  and  arithmetic,  and  to  the  gradual  introduction  of  German  gram* 
mar.  The  vacations  were  to  be  shortened,  much  useless  instruction  was 
done  away  with,  and  in  the  philosophical  course  the  study  of  ethics,  poli- 
tics, and  applied  mathematics  was  required.  Serfe  were  to  be  admitted 
to  the  schools  only  with  the  consent  of  their  lords,  and  to  still  further 
assure  the  benefits  of  the  schools  to  those  best  able  to  improve  them, 
scholars  of  proven  incapacity  were  to  be  immediately  removed.  At  the 
same  time  the  attainment  of  an  academical  degree  was  made  necessary 
before  entrance  upon  theological  or  medical  study. 

This  reform  was  extended  by  the  more  general  decrees  of  1752,  which 
made  the  course  of  study  still  more  prescribed,  permitted  instruction  in 
the  prescribed  branches  only  in  the  authorized  gymnasiums,  provided  a 
system  of  inspection  and  examination,  with  semi-annual  reports  to  the 
imperial  government,  and  required  the  preparation  and  use  of  improved 
text-books.  In  1760,  a  State  Board  was  formed  for  the  supervision  of 
education  and  text-books,  consisting  of  Swieten  and  Archbishop  Migazzi, 
while  subordinate  boards  were  formed  in  the  several  provinces.  These 
changes  were  introduced  but  imperfectly  and  with  great  difficulty,  though 
the  books  for  instruction,  in  the  languages  especially,  were  revised  and 
improved.  Some  of  the  forms  of  superintendence  were  never  carried 
into  effect  The  provincial  boards  appointed  were  at  first  composed  en- 
tirely of  Jesuits,  but  the  war  upon  the  order  by  the  State,  the  secular 
clergy,  and  many  of  the  other  religious  orders,  had  now  commenced  in 
earnest,  their  places  were  soon  filled  by  others,  and  their  influence  at  the 
Universities  was  rapidly  and  greatly  diminished.  Finally,  in  1772,  the 
order  was  entirely  abolished,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  whole  subject  of 
gymnasial  reform  assumed  a  new  aspect  The  extensive  possessions  of 
the  order  were  appropriated  by  the  State,  and  the  larger  portion  shortly 
afterwards  was  devoted  to  educational  uses,  and  has  since  constituted 
what  has  been  usually  sty  led' the  **  Educational  Fund.*'  The  gymnasiumB 
of  the  Jesuits  thus  became  endowed  State  institutions.  But  the  Empress 
deemed  it  advisable  that  their  number  should  be  somewhat  diminished, 
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boUi  on  account  of  the  want  of  teachers,  which  could  not  otherwise  be 
remedied  but  by  the  appointment  of  cx-Jcsuits,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  means,  even  at  the  expense  of  the  g}'mnasiums,  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  common  schools.  Another  prominent  motive  was  the 
fear  lest  agriculture,  trade  and  commerce  should  suffer  if  the  facilities  for 
entering  upon  literary  pursuits  were  too  great  A  number  of  the  more 
incomplete  and  poorly  endowed  institutions  were  accordingly  graduaUj 
suppressed,  amounting  in  all  to  thirty-two,  and  embracing  some  that  had 
not  belonged  to  the  Jesuits. 

The  necessity,  however,  for  a  more  complete  and  uniform  or^nization 
of  the  schools  that  remained  was  no  less  urgent  than  before.  The  State 
Board  of  Education,  temporarily  suspended  in  1772,  upon  the  death  of 
Swieten  and  resignation  of  the  Archbishop,  who  was  opposed  to  many  of 
the  proposed  changes,  was  revived  in  177*1:,  with  Kresscl  as  president,  and 
required  to  report  a  plan  of  reform  for  all  the  educational  institutions  of 
the  Empire,  including  common  schools,  gymnasiums,  convent  schools, 
academies,  and  universities,  and  giving  special  consideration  to  the  que^ 
tion  of  the  general  use  of  the  German  language  in  instruction.  A  par- 
tial report,  giving  a  plan  of  study  fur  the  **  philosophical "  course,  drawn 
up  by  Martini,  was  made,  and  received  the  approval  of  the  Empress  du- 
ring the  same  year,  and  provision  was  made  for  the  introduction  of  the 
revised  course  in  the  University  at  Vienna,  and  as  soon  as  possible  in  the 
other  universities  and  convent  schools.  The  question  of  gymnasial  re- 
form, however,  was  not  so  easily  decided,  and  occasioned  hot  dispute 
between  two  opposing  parties — the  one  favoring  the  system  of  the  Jesuits, 
the  other  desiring  to  introduce  a  course  and  method  similar  to  those  which 
years  of  trial  in  the  more  advanced  German  States,  especially  in  Prussia 
and  Saxony,  had  proven  so  excellent  and  advantageous.  Prominent 
among  the  plans  proposed  by  the  latter  party  was  one  advanced  by  Prot 
Hess,  of  the  Vienna  University,  which  regarding  the  gymnasiums  as  in- 
stitutions chiefly  for  general  instruction,  preparatory  to  higher  scientific 
study,  still  retained  Latin  as  the  principal  branch,  but  added  to  it  a  judi- 
cious and  somewhat  extended  course  of  Greek  and  Gennan  study,  math- 
ematics, history,  and  natural  science — the  whole  wrought  out  with  much 
minuteness  of  detail.  Martini  recognized  its  many  excellencies  and 
warmly  recommended  it  to  the  approval  of  the  State  Board,  and  after 
being  modified  by  Iless  in  some  of  its  wider  deviations  from  the  existing 
system,  it  was  reported  by  them  to  the  Empress,  and  by  her  referred  to 
her  principal  ministers  for  their  opinions.  But  the  idea  that  a  gymasium 
should  not  have  an  exclusively  philological  character  had  not  yet  gained  gen- 
eral favor,  and  while  many  experienced  schoolmen  received  and  sustained 
the  projected  change  with  enthusiasm,  many  others  prominent  m  the 
government  were  as  violently  opposed  to  it  The  Empress  finally  ap- 
pealed to  Gratian  Marx,  then  principal  of  the  Savoy  Ritter  Academy,  who 
laid  before  a  special  Educational  Board  a  plan  which  was  approved  by 
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them,    and  shortly  afterwards,   (October,  1775,)  received   the  imperial 
sanction. 

This  system  of  Marx  was  fashione<l  upon  the  model  of  the  Piarist  insti- 
tutions, in  which,  through  the  concerted  action  of  the  principals,  various 
chansres  and  reforms  had  been  made  as  earlv  as  17<»'5.  But  ))evond  stricter 
regulations  resiK-ctinj;  the  qualifications  for  admission,  the  semi-annual 
examinations  and  classification  of  the  students  and  the  removal  of  such 
as  were  foun<l  incompetent,  the  requirement  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
Latin  and  its  use  in  both  speaking  and  writing  on  the  part  of  all  stu- 
dents intended  for  the  university,  and  spe<:ial  provision  for  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  gynniasiums  in  the  several  provinces,  the  changes  in  the 
course  of  study  were  made  only  gnulually  as  pr<)j)er  text-lxxiks  were 
prepared,  and  were  still  inconqdete  at  the  death  of  the  fjupress  m  1780. 
In  the  three  grannuur  classes,  th«*  princq)al  aim  was  still  to  speak  Latin 
with  correctness,  to  which  was  added  a  slight  knowledge  of  (Ireek  and 
some  instru<:tion  in  arithmetic,  geography,  and  history,  with  the  cate- 
chism. In  the  two  humanity  classes,  all  the  instruction  in  the  languages 
was  given  wholly  in  Latin,  and  a<lmissi<>n  and  promotion  depended  upon 
the  proficiency  <»f  the  scholars  in  its  use.  Additioiud  tea<;hers  were  liere 
provided  r)r  instruction  in  CIreek,  and  though  the  standing  of  the  students 
was  not  effected  by  their  proficiency  in  this  language,  no  premiums  could 
be  gained  without  s;jt i.slactory  progress  in  it.  Increased  attention  was  to 
be  given  to  mathematics,  history,  and  geography,  and  as  was  ])reviously 
the  case,  a<lmission  to  the  philosophical  coui'se  dei)end(Ml  upon  the  result 
of  an  examination  in  the  studies  of  the  gymn.-isium.  No  children  of  the 
class  of  serfs  could  be  admitted  to  these  classes,  even  so  late  as  18U4, 
without  permission  fr<mi  the  public  authorities. 

Hut  Jose[)h  11.,  notwithstanding  all  that  was  done  by  him  for  the  benefit 
of  the  common  schools,  had  but  little  sympathy  with  many  of  the  plans 
of  gymnasial  ref<»rm.  The  idea  of  lle.-s,  that  the  gymnasiums  should  be 
made  institutions  for  laving  the  ground-work  of  a  general  education, 
seemed  a  <lreain  that  was  impossible  to  be  realized.  Their  proper  aim 
ai)pf'ared  to  him  rather  to  be  the  etlucation  of  capable  civil  <;llicers,  the 
inculcation  of  '*  morality,"*  and  the  imparting  of  su<'h  instruction  as  was 
most  immediatelv  and  practicallv  useful.  The  le;rislation  of  his  reign  was 
cliieflv  confined  to  general  instrut'tions  to  directors  and  teachers  in  rela- 
tion  to  text-books,  and  a  single  onlinance  upon  the  subject  of  instruction 
and  discipline.  The  practical  acqui.'^ition  of  the  Latin  language  was  mado 
the  principal  object,  the  se^'on'lary  branches  being  left  in  a  great  mensuro 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  individual  teachers.  The  course  and  amount  of 
instinct  ion  were  carefully  regulated  and  none  but  the  i»rescribed  text- 
bo^)ks  were  permitted,  to  the  exclusion  (»f  the  many  manusc  ript  works  in 


•Thctonii  '' lUMrility,'*  .xs  oftoii  iisod  in  thi.M  ronm'ction,  «l«x*8  not  nnivcy  .it  r>i.re  to  the 
Ann'rii':in  miiiil  it-*  tnn*.  pn»iniiifnt  iJra,  iiiiplviii^,  uj'  itdoc^,  a  lial»it  of  olii-i|i«:irc  to  couiitiriittHl 
authority,  and  cuinpliiuce  >^itli  law,  wbich  makes  it*  inculratioa  a  matter  of  puiirviiio  political 
iiuportaucc. 
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which  teachers  had,  too  often  to  the  detriment  of  their  pupils,  shown  off 
their  learning  or  self-conceit  Corporal  punishment  was  prohibited  and 
a  system  of  rewards  and  punishments  substituted,  by  means  of  records 
of  merit  and  demerit,  seats  of  honor  and  disgrace,  and  various  similar 
methods  of  appeal  to  the  sensitiveness  of  the  scholars.  Private  meetings 
and  societies  of  students,  of  a  religious  character,  were  forbidden,  and 
regular  attendance  upon  public  worship,  daily  mass,  catechetical  instruc- 
tion, &c.,  was  made  obligatory.  The  philosophical  classes  were  also  re- 
organized, the  only  essential  reform  being  the  substitution  of  the  German 
language  for  the  Latin,  till  this  time  exclusively  used  in  instruction.  Upon 
the  whole,  the  character  and  efficiency  of  this  higher  department,  under 
the  influences  bearing  upon  it,  had  deteriorated.  In  addition  to  these 
regulations,  Greek  was  afterwards  made  so  far  obligatory  upon  the  uni. 
Tersity  classes  that  even  the  lowest  grade  for  certificate  could  not  be 
obtained  without  satisfactory  progress  in  it  Hitherto,  instruction  in  the 
gymnasiums  had  been  gratuitous,  and  aided  by  the  religious  orders  many 
had  attended  who  afterwards  found  it  difficult  to  sustain  themselves 
through  a  course  of  university  study.  To  discourage  the  attendance  of 
such  students,  and  also  to  increase  the  number  of  stipends,  tuition  fees 
were  now  exacted,  varying  from  twelve  to  eighteen  florins  in  the  different 
gymnasial  and  philosophical  classes,  and  the  amount  thus  raised  was 
added  to  the  fund  from  which  stipends  were  granted  to  students  designed 
for  the  university.  At  the  same  time,  the  **  seminaries  '^  and  boarding 
schools  (eonviete)  were  abolished,  and  their  property  added  to  the  same 
fund.  The  establishment  of  private  institutions  was  discouraged  and 
valid  certificates  could  be  granted  only  by  the  gymnasiums,  on  which 
account  their  semi-annual  examinations  were  open  to  private  pupils.  It 
soon,  however,  became  evident,  even  to  the  government,  that  these  schools 
were  not  fulfilling  their  object,  and  the  more  that  no  means  were  provided 
for  the  training  of  their  teachers.  Simply  to  pass  the  semi-annual  exam- 
inations became  the  sole  purpose  for  which  the  pupils  studied,  and  disci- 
pline disappeared  as  its  religious  foundation  was  swept  away  by  the 
rationalistic  tendencies  of  the  times.  The  party  that  had  opposed  the 
Emperor^s  reforms,  especially  in  religious  matters,  called  attention  to  these 
evils,  and  memorialized  the  throne  for  their  reform.  The  Emperor  him- 
self acknowledged  the  force  of  these  complaints,  and  only  a  few  days 
before  his  death,  (February,  1790,)  appointed  a  commission  to  report  a 
plan  for  the  more  perfect  organization  and  gradation  of  the  gymnasiums 
and  higher  schools.  His  successor,  Leopold  II.,  to  whom  the  complaints 
were  renewed,  entrusted  the  reform  to  Martini,  already  president  of  the 
commission  appointed  by  Joseph.  Martini^s  plan,  which  went  into  effect 
in  October,  1790,  consisted  in  the  formation  of  a  ^*  Teachers*  Association" 
in  each  university  department  and  in  each  gymnasium,  which  should 
have  control  of  the  instruction  in  their  institutions,  sulject  to  the  general 
direction  of  the  '*  Educational  Session  "  in  each  province,  which  was  in 
turn  subject  indirectly  to  the  higher  school  officials.    Some  provision  was 
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made  for  the  supply  of  more  capftble  teachers,  but  the  details  of  the  plan 
upon  these  and  other  points,  instruction,  discipline,  ^,  are  of  the  less 
importance  as  it  was  never  carried  but  imperfectly  into  operation. 

Emperor  Francis  succeeded  Leopold  IL  in  1792.  He  favored  the  pecu- 
liar views  of  his  minister,  Rottenhann,  who  recognized  the  superiority  of 
the  gymnasiums  of  Protestant  Germany,  and  recommended  an  examina- 
tion of  them  and  of  the  public  schools  of  England.  But  in  his  opinion  the 
higher  speculative  and  historical  branches  of  the  philosophical  course 
should  be  placed  as  far  as  possible  out  of  general  reach,  and  their  pursuit 
by  those  who  intended  to  engage  in  the  practical  business  of  life,  and 
who  could  not  hope  to  acquire  a  thorough  understanding  of  them,  should 
be  discouraged  as  dangerous.  Ordinary  men  should  be  content  with  the 
studies  of  immediate  use  to  them  and  with  received  rules  and  principles. 
Prominence  should  therefore  be  given  in  the  philosophical  classes  to  math- 
ematics and  the  natural  sciences,  while  the  instruction  in  history  should 
be  conducted  with  great  care  and  judgment,  to  avoid  convoying  danger- 
ous impressions  and  erroneous  ideas,  and  a  complete  course  of  philosoph- 
ical study  should  be  established  at  only  two  or  three  of  the  universities. 
The  correctness  of  these  opinions  was  immediately  questioned  and  warmly 
discussed  by  the  Board  of  Educational  Reform,  which  was  appointed  in 
1795,  and  the  debate  was  continued  until  interrupted  for  the  consideration 
of  the  special  reports  upon  the  different  classes  of  institutions,  made  by 
the  individual  members  of  the  Board.  The  report  upon  gymnasiums  was 
drawn  up  by  I.  F.  Lang,  principal  of  one  of  the  Vienna  schools,  and  of 
high  reputation  for  scholarship  and  success  in  teaching.  Rottenhann  sub- 
mitted a  plan  for  a  **  lyceal  course,"  as  a  substitute  for  the  philosophical 
classes,  and  as  intermediate  between  the  gymnasial  course  and  a  course 
of  true  philosophical  study.  Reports  upon  instruction  in  special  branches 
were  also  made  by  Gerstner,  of  the  Prague  University,  by  Mumelter,  of 
the  Vienna  University,  and  others. 

The  final  report  of  the  Board  was  not  made  until  1799,  and  some  time 
passed  before  any  decisive  measures  were  taken.  In  1802,  the  Teachers* 
Associations,  which  had  become  very  unpopular,  were  abolished,  and  the- 
previously  existing  offices  of  superintendent  of  gymnasiums  and  of  the- 
higher  departments,  were  restored.  Lang  was  appointed  to  the  former 
position.  Meanwhile  several  ordinances  were  issued,  designed  to  aid  the 
enforcement  of  stricter  discipline,  and  to  foster  a  proper  religious  feeling, 
in  opposition  to  the  infidel  tendencies  of  the  age.  Every  gymnasium  was 
required  to  have  a  catechist,  by  whom  two  hours  of  religious  instruction 
should  be  given  weekly,  and  his  good  report  was  essential  to  promotion 
to  a  higher  cUus  or  to  the  holding  of  a  stipend.  Attendance  at  mass  and 
at  religious  worship  was  strictiy  required,  the  conduct  of  pupils,  even  out 
of  school  hours,  was  under  supervision,  and  th^ir  progress  in  school  wa» 
encouraged  by  firequent  reviews  and  examinations.  Record  was  to  be 
kept  of  the  conduct  and  standing  of  each  pupil,  which  at  the  completkm. 
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of  his  studies  should  be  returned  to  the  government  and  have  decisive 
weight  in  the  making  of  official  appointments. 

The  first  general  measure  of  reform,  differing  in  many  respects  from 
that  proposed  by  Lang,  was  adopted  in  1805.  By  this  the  number  of 
classes  in  the  higher  gymnasiums  was  increased  to  six,  and  there  were 
required  to  be  as  many  teachers  as  classes,  each  strictly  confined  to  in- 
struction in  a  single  branch.  The  hours  of  study  were  limited  to  eighteen 
in  the  week,  half  which  were  devoted  to  Latin  throughout  the  course. 
Three  hours  were  given  to  geography  and  history,  two  to  mathematics, 
and  the  remaining  two  to  natural  history  and  physics  in  the  three  lower 
classes,  and  to  Greek  in  the  higher.  The  speaking  of  Latin  was  again 
strictly  insisted  upon  in  the  third  and  higher  classes.  The  students  were 
to  be  graded  according  to  conduct  and  proficiency  into  three  divisions,  by 
which  promotion  from  one  class  to  another  should  be  governed,  and  at 
each  semi-annual  examination  prize  books  were  to  be  awarded.  No  private 
tutor  or  teacher  could  give  instruction  in  the  studies  of  the  gymnasium 
"irithout  the  permission  of  the  prefect,  (except  country  pastors  in  the  aid 
of  poor  boys,)  and  private  pupils  in  gymnasial  towns  were  required  to 
pay  the  tuition  fees,  to  be  present  at  the  monthly  examinations,  and  to 
pay  an  annual  examination  tax.  A  number  of  improved  text-books  were 
speedily  issued,  with  detailed  instructions  and  judicious  advice  respecting 
their  use,  for  such  as  having  been  class  teachers  were  least  prepared  to 
act  as  department  teachers. 

In  1808,  all  the  regulations  respecting  study,  instruction  and  discipline 
were  gathered  into  a  "gymnasial  code,"  thus  completing  the  organization 
of  these  schools,  as  the  *' School  Constitution"  liad  done  for  the  common 
schools.  The  superintendency  beyond  the  provincial  capitals  was  com- 
mitted to  the  officials  of  the  circles — the  subordinate  supervision  of  the 
religious  gymnasiums  to  the  principals  of  the  orders,  and  of  the  remain- 
der to  suitable  members  of  the  clergy.  The  director  in  each  capital  was 
also  superintendent  of  gynmasial  instruction  throughout  the  province, 
and  the  one  at  Vienna  was  the  referee  for  the  gymrtasial  system  in  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  which  had  been  re-established.  By  Lang's 
indefatigable  exertions,  the  hitherto  insufficient  salaries  of  the  teachers 
were  raised,  notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  condition  of  the  State  finan- 
ces, and  amounted  now  to  5-800  florins,  which  resulted  in  drawing  not  a 
few  able  teachers  from  the  legal  profession. 

A  rc-organization  was  at  the  same  time  being  effected  in  the  philosoph- 
ical course,  which  was  limited  at  the  lyccuras  to  two  years  and  included 
only  the  most  essential  branches,  but  at  the  universities  was  extended  to 
three  years  and  afforded  thorough  philosophical  instruction.  The  obliga- 
tory branches  were  religion,  giving  a  more  doctrinal  basis  to  what  had 
previously  been  taught  historically, — philosophy,  embracing  psycholog}', 
logic,  metaphysics,  and  moral  philosophy, — elementary  mathematics, 
physics,  and  general  history.  The  instruction  in  philosophy,  mathemat- 
ics, and  physics  was  given  in  Latin,  while  some  attention  was  also  given 
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to  Greek.  Two  years  study  only  was  required  of  theological  students, 
the  third  year  being  for  those  intending  a  full  university  course.  The 
study  of  plu'siology  was  required  of  those  designed  for  the  medical  pro- 
fession, and  of  Austrian  history  of  legal  students.  The  optional  studies 
were  ajsthetics,  with  reference  particularly  to  German  literature,  history 
of  the  arts  and  sciences,  pedagogy,  practical  geometry,  agriculture  and 
technology,  to  which  a  fourth  year  could  be  given.  Full  liberty  was 
given  for  the  study  of  diplomacy,  the  higher  mathematics,  astronomy, 
the  modem  languages,  &c  The  text-books  were  prescribed,  and  the  ex- 
aminations and  gradation  of  the  students  as  at  the  gymnasiums.  The 
salaries  at  thclyccuras were  800-1, OOOfl.,  at  the  universities  1,000-1,2006., 
at  Vienna  l,100-l,500fl.,  (afterwards  raised  to  1, 500-2, OOOfl.) 

Vacant  tcacherships,  when  under  the  control  of  the  State,  were  open  to 
competition,  and  the  choice  determined  by  an  examination  of  the  candi- 
dates. The  first  attempt  at  the  special  instruction  of  teachers  was  made 
at  Vienna  in  1800,  but  unsuccessfully.  In  1811,  two  assistant  teacher- 
ships  were  established  with  the  same  design  at  the  university  gymnasiums, 
and  also  in  connection  with  the  philosophical  classes  at  Vienna  and 
Prague. 

The  number  of  the  g}'mnasiums  had,  during  this  time,  gradually  in- 
creased, owing  to  the  eflbrts  of  the  religious  orders  to  thus  strengthen 
themselves  and  at  the  same  time  remedy  the  prevalent  scarcity  of  candi- 
dates for  the  priesthood,  many  communities  also  showing  a  willingness  to 
contribute  freely  for  the  cstiblishment  of  new  schools,  or  the  restoration 
of  those  that  had  been  suspended.  Upon  the  re-establishment  of  the  Aus- 
trian monarchy,  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  the  gymnasial  system  of  Aus- 
tria was  extended  to  Salzburg,  Carniola,  the  Littoralo,  Tyrol  and  Vorarl- 
bcrg,  and  Dalmatia.  Some  time  was  found  requisite  for  the  re-organization 
of  the  schools  of  Tyrol  and  Dalmatia,  and  yet  mqro  for  that  of  the  gjrm- 
nasiums  and  higher  schools  of  Lombardy  and  Venice.  In  1818,  philo- 
sophical departments  existed  in  connection  with  the  threo  universities  at 
Vienna,  Prague,  and  Lemberg,  and  at  eight  lyceums  in  as  many  different 
provinces.  There  were  also  twelve  **  philosophical  schools.''  The  number 
of  gymnasiums  was  eighty-two,  of  which  twenty-five  were  in  Bohemia, 
nine  in  Moravia,  eight  in  each  of  the  provinces  of  Lower  Austria,  Tyrol, 
^d  Galicia,  live  in  Styria,  four  in  Silesia,  three  in  Dalmatia,  while  Upper 
Austria,  Carinthia,  Carniola,  the  Littorale,  and  the  Frontier  had  each  two, 
and  Salzburg  and  Bukowina  had  each  one. 

Though  the  rigidly  enforced  adherence  to  the  prescribed  text-books  and 
to  the  regulations  respecting  the  extent  and  distribution  of  lessons  tended 
to  make  instruction  mechanical  on  the  part  of  both  teacher  and  scholar, 
yet  much  was  effected  through  the  labors  of  the  more  faithful  teachers. 
But  after  the  peace  that  relieved  the  Empire  from  its  struggles  with  its 
foreign  enemies,  a  successful  effort  was  made  to  effect  a  retrograde  move- 
ment, and  to  return  gymnasial  instruction  to  the  position  which  it  held  in 
the  days  of  Maria  Theresa.     Everything  that  favored  progress  in  educa- 
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tion  it  had  become  customary  to  denounce  as  rerolntionary,  as  protestiot 
and  hostile  to  the  church,  as  Prussian  and  dangerous  to  Austria.  In 
1816,  Francis  had  already  taken  measures  to  this  end,  and  in  1818  the 
system  of  class  teachers  was  restored  and  in  the  following  year  the  tine 
given  to  instruction  in  Latin  was  increased  at  the  expense  of  that  in  geog* 
raphy  and  history,  while  natural  history  and  physics  were  wholly  omitted. 
The  system  of  class  teachers,  already  proven  inefficient  when  it  made 
less  extensive  demands  upon  the  abilities  of  the  teachers,  could  but  ded- 
dodly  incx%ase  the  mechanical  character  of  the  instruction  given,  few 
having  a  satisfactory  capacity  for  teaching  more  than  one  branch  and 
beyond  this  but  a  mere  understanding  of  the  contents  of  the  text4x)olca 
in  other  branches.  An  improvement  in  the  text-books  now  became  a 
prime  necessity,  but  they  were  left  untouched,  notwithstanding,  too,  the 
great  advances  that  had  been  made  in  philological  and  other  sciencesL 
The  spirit  of  alienation  firom  the  rest  of  Germany  was  producing  its  legit- 
imate fhiits. 

In  1820,  it  was  further  proposed  to  limit  the  philosophical  coarse  to 
those  branches  most  necessary  as  preparatory  for  the  higher  departments. 
In  1824,  this  change  was  effected  and  the  course  reduced  to  two  yearSi 
to  which  a  third  could  be  added  for  the  optional  branches.  Instnictioa 
was  mostly  given  in  German,  (or  Italian  in  Lombardy  and  Venice,)  and 
with  the  new  text-books  that  followed,  the  connection  between  the  gym- 
nasium and  the  philosophical  course  was  wholly  severed,  and  the  latter 
burdened  with  an  amount  of  mathematics  and  philosophy  for  which  the 
lower  classes  gave  no  preparation.  By  this  a  restriction  was  laid  upon 
the  number  of  students  preparing  for  the  universities,  more  effectual  than 
all  previous  ordinances,  though  other  less  prominent  measures  had  a  tenden- 
cy to  the  same  result  Not  more  than  forty  per  cent,  upon  an  average,  of 
those  who  entered  the  philosophical  course  completed  the  second  yearns 
studies.  There  were,  indeed,  institutions  that  were  less  strict,  but  their 
reputation  was  low,  and  the  discipline  exceedingly  loose.  But  even  in 
the  better  institutions,  discipline  was  more  or  less  defective,  and  only 
personal  influence  or  despotic  severity  on  the  part  of  individual  teachers 
could  govern  the  unruly  crowds  of  the  lecture  hall. 

This  condition  of  things  was  sufficient,  even  under  the  political  restraints 
of  that  day,  to  arouse  a  number  of  the  friends  of  education  to  an  eamAt 
struggle  against  it  The  most  noteworthy  of  the  articles  published  l^ 
these  men  in  1828  were  those  of  Professors  Baumgartner,  Ettinghausen, 
and  Ficker,  complaining  of  the  compression  of  the  entire  study  of  geometry 
and  physics  into  three  semesters  of  the  philosophical  course,  of  the  sub- 
ordinate position  of  Latin  philology  and  complete  neglect  of  Greek 
philology,  and  of  the  degraded  position  of  natural  and  general  history. 
The  government,  indeed,  had  never  had  very  strong  confidence  in  the 
continuance  of  the  new  plan  of  philosophical  study,  which  had  been 
approved  at  first  for  only  four  years,  but  though  these  opposing  yiewB ' 
were  received  and  listened  to  by  the  still  existing  Reform  Board,  yet  no 
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action  wms  ever  taken  upon  them.  It  was  not  until  1887,  the  third  year 
of  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  I.,  that  Hallaschka,  then  superintendent  of 
philosophical  studies,  could  again  hroach  the  question  of  reform.  He 
urged  the  re-estahlishmentof  the  three  years'  course,  at  least  in  the  higher 
institutions,  and,  in  general,  a  return  as  far  as  possible  to  the  plan  aban- 
doned in  1824,  but  still  retaining  German  (and  Italian  in  Lombardy  and 
Venice,)  as  the  language  of  instruction.  This  was  not  wholly  witEout 
result  In  1838,  an  examination  was  made  into  the  condition  of  the 
gymnasiums,  and  an  expression  of  opinion  as  to  their  improvement  was 
required  from  all  the  gymnasial  and  philosophical  directors,  prior  to  any 
change  in  the  philosophical  studies.  The  opinion  in  favor  of  a  thorough 
reform  was  unanimous,  the  chief  defects  being  that  attention  was  princi- 
pally given  to  the  Latin  grammar  and  too  little  to  the  means  of  higher  train- 
ing to  be  found  in  a  more  comprehensive  reading  of  the  classics,  that  the 
speaking  and  writing  of  this  language  were  taught  very  inefficiently,  that 
the  limitation  of  Greek  merely  to  the  grammar  made  it  very  distasteful 
to  the  pupils,  that  the  instruction  in  mathematics  laid  no  sufficient  basis 
for  the  requirements  of  the  first  philosophical  year,  that  more  stress  was 
laid  throughout  upon  memorizing  than  upon  mental  apprehension,  and 
that  success  was  made  yet  more  difficult  by  the  want  of  any  institution 
for  the  special  training  of  teachers,  by  the  deficiencies  of  the  old  text- 
books, and  by  the  over-crowding  of  the  classes. 

These  views  and  the  accompanying  plans  of  reform  were  submitted  to 
an  able  commission  appointed  in  1841,  whose  report,  in  which  many  of 
the  proposed  changes  were  approved,  was  received  and  for  the  most  part 
accepted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  but  still  no  measures  were 
taken  for  carrying  them  into  execution.  In  1844,  the  same  commission 
were  called  upon  for  a  second  expression  of  their  views,  who  in  reply 
reiterated  and  defended  their  former  positions.  This  report,  however, 
gave  rise  to  a  discussion  of  the  expediency  of  a  general  introduction  of 
the  department  system  of  teachers,  and  induced  an  inquiry  in  reply  to 
which  three  professors  of  the  Vienna  and  as  many  of  the  Prague  philo- 
sophical department  gave  an  essentially  unanimous  opinion  in  its  favor. 
The  Board  of  Education  in  1845  fully  approved  the  report  of  the  commis- 
sion, but  limited  its  action  to  a  reduction  of  the  weekly  lessons  to  eight- 
een, seven  of  which  were  given  to  Latin,  two  each  to  religion,  mathe- 
matics and  German,  two  to  geography  and  history,  one  to  physics,  and 
two  in  the  four  higher  classes  to  Greek.  A  second  commission  had  at 
the  same  time  been  appointed  for  the  revision  of  the  plan  of  philosophical 
study,  who  adopted  essentially  the  proposition  already  made  in  1837, 
going  back  to  the  system  that  had  been  laid  aside  in  1824,  but  insisting 
more  decidedly  than  that  had  done  upon  the  close  connection  that  should 
exist  between  the  obligatory  philosophical  course  and  the  gymnasial 
studies.  The  necessity  for  reform  found  expression  finally  also  in  the 
press,  even  under  the  restrictions  of  the  censorship.  But  the  various 
projects  thus  advanced  from  all  sides  remained  without  result  till  in  Octo- 
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ber,  1847,  the  distinction  of  thixio  upper  and  three  lower  gymnasial  classes 
was  generally  allowed,  as  well  as  the  drawing  up  of  new  rules  of  disci- 
pline, and  by  way  of  trial  the  introduction  of  the  reformed  plan  of  gym- 
nasial study,  (but  with  class  teachers  and  a  department  teacher  of  math- 
ematics and  physics,)  was  permitted  for  six  years  in  Vienna,  Prague, 
Lcijiberg,  and  Milan.  The  political  revolution  of  the  following  year  wag 
more  radical  and  more  prompt  in  its  operation. 

There  were  at  this  time  in  the  Empire  (not  including  Lombardy  and 
Venice,)  philosophical  classes  at  six  universities,  five  lyceums,  and  fifteen 
philosophical  schools.  The  number  of  gymnasiums  was  eighty-three. 
The  number  of  students  attending  the  gymnasiums  was  19,657  in  1828, 
18,507  in  1838,  and  21,612  in  1847,  among  whom  arc  included  1,597  private 
pupils.  In  the  same  year  the  number  of  students  pursuing  the  obligatory 
philosophical  course  was  approximately  4,770.  In  Lombardy  and  Venice, 
besides  the  fourteen  imperial  gymnasiums,  there  were  thirteen  communal, 
twenty-two  episcopal,  seven  **  convictc,"  and  eight  private  gymnasiums, 
three  gymnasial  institutes,  and  twenty -one  gymnasial  schools.  Only  the 
first  two  classes  can  be  considered  as  wholly  and  the  next  two  as  partially 
public  institutions,  and  hence  of  the  15,540  pupils,  4,426  were  private 
scholars.  So  the  philosophical  schools  were  divided  into  twelve  public, 
twenty -one  episcopal,  sixteen  convent,  and  twenty-six  private  institutions, 
the  pupils  in  the  public  and  episcopal  schools  numbering  3,270. 

The  results  of  gymnasial  instruction  up  to  this  time  have  already  been 
suffiicently  indicated,  their  strongest  condemnation  being  found  in  the 
pleas  for  reform  continually  urged  by  the  highest  educational  authorities. 
In  the  political  revolution  that  now  occurred,  rejuvenated  Austria  found 
no  branch  of  public  instruction  so  ripe  and  ready  for  successful  re-organ- 
ization as  the  gymnasiums.  Feuchtorsleben,  in  his  **  Outlines  of  a  System 
of  Public  Instruction,"  laid  down  as  the  object  of  the  gymnasium  an 
advanced  general  education,  using  as  a  principal  means  the  ancient  lan- 
guages and  their  literature,  annexing  to  it  the  philosophical  course,  and 
for  this  purpose  making  the  number  of  classes  eight.  The  distinction 
of  the  upper  and  lower  gymnasiums  he  based  upon  the  essential 
difference  of  instruction  in  each,  giving  class  teachers  to  the  one  and 
department  teachers  to  the  other.  The  subjects  of  instruction  he  made 
nearly  the  same  as  had  been  settled  upon  in  the  previous  discussions  and 
reports. 

But  the  most  cflficient  accent  in  the  rc-organization  of  the  intermediate 
schools  was  Exner,  ministenal  roimcilor.  Acting  when  revolution  and 
rapid  change  were  the  order  of  the  day,  the  incorporation  of  the  philo- 
sophical course  into  the  gymnasinms  located  wherever  philosophical 
classes  had  previously  existed,  was  decreed  in  Aup:nst,  1848.  The  addi- 
tion of  similar  classes  to  other  gyninnsiums  was  left  to  the  choice  of  the 
conununities,  but  instruction  in  (lerman  and  in  natural  history  was  intro- 
duced into  all  gymnasiums.  Tliis  change  began  with  the  school  year  in 
1849.     The  bestowal  of  the  professorship  of  philology  at  Vienna  upon 
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Hermann  Bonitz,  brought  to  Exner^s  aid  one  who  united  unwonted  acute- 
ness  and  genius  for  systematizing  with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
intermediate  schools  and  their  wants.     From  their  united  exertions  sprang 
the  "  Plan  for  the  organization  of  the  gymnasiums  and  real  schools  of 
Austria,"  which  was  published  by  the  Ministry  of  Instruction,  16th  Sept. 
18-^9.     It  is  necessary  here  only  to  indicate  the  essential  points  of  the 
reform  thus  inaugurated.     The  philosophical  course  was  separated  entirely 
from  the  higher  department  and  united  with  the  humanity  classes  to  form 
the  **  upper  gymnasium,"  from  which  the  *^  lower  gymnasium"  was  dis- 
tinct in  gradation,  serving  as  a  preparatory  department  in  all  branches. 
The  gymnasium  should  afford  all  the  means  necessary  for  attaining  a 
general  advanced  education,  combining  thorough  mathematics  and  scien- 
tific instruction  with  philological  training  and  the  study  of  history,  the 
main  difficulty  being  to  unite  harmoniously  the  instruction  in  all  the  differ- 
ent branches.     The  board  of  teachers  was  made  the  primary  organ  of 
administration ;  the  director,  taking  the  place  of  the  former  local  director, 
yice-director,  and  prefect,  became  responsible  for  the  uniformity  and  firm- 
ness of  the  management,  and  also  took  part  in  instruction.     A  medium 
was  devised  between  the  systems  of  class  and  department  teachers,  by 
dividing  the  branches  of  study  into  groups  in  the  examination  for  teach- 
erships,  creating  the  class  ^*  ordinarius "  as  the  center  of  union  of  each 
class,  and  having  a  classification  of  the  scholars  under  each  study,  as  well 
as  a  general  class  gradation.     Competitive  examinations  for  teacherships 
were  abolished.     The  hours  of  study  were  from  twenty-two  to  twenty-six 
in  a  week.     The  purposeless  reading  of  poor  Latin,  and  the  previous 
waste  of  time  upon  poetry  and  rhetoric,  gave  place  as  far  as  possible  to 
the  extended  reading  of  classic  authors,  while  more  time  was  given  to 
Greek,  and  the  claims  of  the  German  and  of  the  several  provincial  lan- 
guages received  full  consideration.     The  study  of  geography  was  mostly 
united  with  that  of  history,  which  was  both  biographical  apd  chronolog- 
ical in  its  character.     Metaphysics  and  moral  philosophy  were  deemed 
suited  only  to  a  riper  age  and  the  fuller  preparation  of  the  university. 
In  the  discipline  all  pupils  were  upon  a  common  footing,  the  higher 
classes  holding  a  different  position  only  as  far  as  would  naturally  follow 
from  their  more  advanced  age.     The  eight  years'  course  was  closed  by  a 
**  maturity  examination,"  which  was  made  essential  to  admission  to  the  uni- 
versities, and  aside  from  the  requirement  of  this  examination  the  State 
renounced  control  of  every  kind  over  private  instruction  in  the  gymnasial 
branches. 

The  energy  with  which  this  plan  was  carried  into  speedy  operation  is 
eminently  due  to  Count  Thun^  who  entered  upon  this  service  with  an 
especial  predilection,  while  remarkable  efficiency  was  also  shown  by  the 
provincial  authorities.  In  1850,  the  philosophical  classes  that  had  hith- 
erto existed  at  the  universities,  lyceums,  and  philosophical  schools,  were 
wholly  merged  in  the  gymnasiums,  and  communities,  corporations,  and 
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indiyidoals  aided  liberally  in  forming  these  classes  In  other  places,  and  in 
the  endowment  of  new  institutions.  Seminaries  for  the  training  of  teadi- 
ers  were  shortly  opened  at  Vienna,  Prague,  Lemberg,  Parvia,  and  Padua, 
and  considerable  appropriations  were  granted  for  the  aid  of  aspirants  to 
teacherships.  To  insure  uniformity  in  carrying  out  the  new  system  of 
instruction  and  an  interchange  of  opinions  among  the  teachers,  conferen- 
ces of  directors  and  teachers  in  all  the  provinces  were  encouraged,  and 
chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  Bonitz  a  journal  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  the  gymnasiums  was  established. 

The  new  organization  did  not  incline  instruction  in  religion.  Negotia- 
tions were  entered  into  by  the  Minister  with  the  convention  of  Bishops 
assembled  at  Vienna  in  1849,  and  it  was  agreed  that  this  instruction 
should  be  under  the  direction  of  the  bishops  in  their  respective  districts. 
The  old  text-books  in  all  branches  were  at  once  removed,  the  bishops 
discarding  also  those  that  had  been  used  in  religious  instruction,  and 
though  the  principal  dependence  was  necessarily  at  first  upon  books  of  for- 
eign production,  yet  measures  were  immediately  taken  for  the  composi- 
tion and  publication  within  the  Empire  of  suitable  text-books  of  every 
grade.  Moreover,  for  the  furtherance  of  gymnasial  reform,  school  statis- 
tics were  found  to  be  an  indispensable  need,  and  were  taken  in  hand 
simultaneously  by  the  Gymnasial  Journal  and  the  statistical  bureau. 

In  1758,  Exner  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  excessive  labors,  leaving  his  work 
still  incomplete.  His  place  was  supplied  by  Kleemann.  Increased  con- 
sistency and  completeness  were  gradually  given  to  the  new  system  by 
additional  enactments,  and  on  the  9th  of  December,  1854,  it  was  decisively 
approved.  To  this  were  added  regulations  respecting  the  official  rank  of 
teachers,  and  in  1856  the  final  law  upon  the  examination  of  candidates 
for  teacherships. 

There  was  of  course  no  want  of  violent  opposition  to  the  new  order  of 
things.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  higher  officials 
sympathized  with  those  who  favored  an  exclusively  Austrian  nationality. 
Loud  complaints  were  continually  arising  of  the  complete  supplanting  of 
the  old  by  the  new,  of  a  disposition  to  favor  whatever  was  of  foreign 
origin,  and  systematic  attempts  at  Germanization,  of  the  overburdening 
of  the  pupils,  of  the  neglect  of  religious  instruction,  of  a  deficiency  of 
Latin  instruction,  and  of  the  severity  of  the  maturity  examination.  The 
Ministry  of  Instruction  opposed  with  determined  earnestness  the  efforts 
of  the  national  party,  and  even  went  so  far  beyond  the  early  plan  of  re- 
organization as  to  make  the  German  language  an  obligatory  study  at  all 
gymnasiums  and  the  prevalent  language  of  instruction  except  in  Lom- 
bardy  and  Venice.  But  on  the  other  hand  the  views  of  the  ministry 
coincided  in  many  respects  with  the  other  demands  of  the  opposition,  and 
subsequent  enactments  indicated  a  wavering  of  purpose  in  regard  to  the 
plan  of  studies  and  its  operation.  This  attitude  of  the  government 
towards  its  own  work  was  not  without  its  influence  upon  the  agents  ap- 
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pointed  for  its  execution,  and  from  official  circles  complaints  began  to 
arise  of  the  unsatisfactory  results  of  the  system.  The  seminaries,  mdeed, 
were  actively  engaged  in  their  duties,  the  Journal  ably  investigated  van- 
ous  important  questions,  and  school  literature  grew  in  compass  and  in 
depth,  but  many  faults  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  system,  which  in  the 
zeal  of  earlier  years  had  been  overlooked,  now  excited  attention  and 
became  an  element  of  strength  to  the  opposition. 

In  1857  the  Ministry  of  Instruction  published  a  series  of  proposed 
modifications,  and  required  the  Gymnasial  Journal  to  open  its  columns  to 
a  discussion  of  their  merits.  The  {)roposals,  however,  as  a  whole,  found 
but  a  single  defender,  the  many  remaining  writers  agreeing  that  the 
changes  in  view  would  prove  substantially  an  overthrow  of  the  existing 
system,  making  the  lower  gymnasium  for  the  most  part  a  mere  Latin 
school,  and  removing  it  from  its  position  as  preparatory  to  the  higher 
thus  again  burdening  the  latter,  as  the  philosophical  course  had  been 
before,  with  the  whole  weight  of  real  instruction,  to  the  certain  deterio- 
ration of  the  classical  studies.  These  views  were  emphatically  sustained 
by  other  members  of  the  press,  and  as  at  the  convention  of  the  philolo- 
gists and  schoolmen  of  Germany,  held  at  Vienna  in  September,  1858,  the 
weight  of  their  authority  was  thrown  in  favor  of  the  existing  system  and 
of  the  assimilation  of  the  Austrian  school  system  to  that  of  Germany,  it 
was  continued  in  operation  as  before.  The  only  important  ordinance  of 
the  last  year  of  Thun^s  ministry,  (1859,)  again  removed  from  all  but  the 
State  gymnasiums  the  prescription  of  German  as  the  language  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  higher  classes. 

With  the  new  life  that  had  now  been  infused  into  all  the  relations  of 
the  Empire,  redoubled  activity  was  shown  in  multiplying  the  number  of 
gymnasiums,  without  aid  to  any  great  extent  from  the  State  treasury. 
The  number  of  scholars  increased  from  year  to  year  in  all  the  provinces, 
notwithstanding  the  strong  feeling  in  favor  of  real  schools,  the  increaso 
from  1857  to  1860  being  25  per  cent,  while  that  of  the  population  was 
but  8.8  per  cent  The  Gymnasial  Journal  labored  on  vigorously,  and  a 
second  journal  was  established  in  the  interests  of  the  g3rmna8iums  and 
real  schools.  The  dissolution  of  the  Ministry  of  Instruction  in  1860  was 
accompanied  by  rumors  of  intended  changes,  which  disappeared  upon 
the  appointment  of  Schmerling  to  the  position  that  had  been  occupied  by 
Thun.  The  first  session  of  the  representative  branch  of  the  government 
(August,  1861,)  brought  an  unexpected  assault  firom  the  extreA  national 
party  in  a  motion  that  the  lower  gymnasium  be  changed  to  a  burgher 
school  with  class  teachers,  and  a  substitution,  as  far  as  possible,-  of  the 
national  language  for  the  classical,  while  the  upper  gymnasium  should  be 
changed  to  a  scientific  lyceum,  and  the  maturity  examination  be  abolished. 
The  futility  of  these  changes  was  conclusively  demonstrated  by  Hochegger 
and  Bonitz,  and  no  action  was  taken  upon  the  motion  by  the  BeieJurcUh, 
The  extreme  realistic  and  utilitarian  yiews  of  the  opposition  have  sinoe 
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found  expression  again  and  again,  but  with  the  majority  they  have  met 
with  no  sympathy,  and  when  in  the  autumn  oi  1863  a  strong  effort  was 
made  for  a  closer  approach  of  the  gymnasium  and  real  school,  it  was 
made  evident  to  all  that  the  existing  system  had  become  firmly  establish- 
ed and  was  to  be  sustained — a  result  which  can  not  fail  to  favor  increased 
activity  and  advanced  educational  development. 

(7b  be  eontinuecL) 
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1.      HISTORICAL  DEVZLOPMEKT. 

The  following  outline  of  the  condition  of  education,  past  and 
present^  in  the  State  of  California^  is  derived  from  one  of  the  most 
valuable  documents  of  its  class  that  has  hitherto  claimed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  educators  of  our  country.  We  refer  now  to  the  "  First 
Biennial  Report  of  (Hon.  John  Swett,)  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,"  a  volume  of  420  pages. 

Superintendent  Swett  has,  in  this  noble  contribution  to  the  inter- 
ests of  national  education,  laid  our  whole  country  under  lasting  obli- 
gations ;  and  it  is  a  highly  gratifying  indication  of  its  value,  thai 
California's  younger  sister,  Nevada,  has  adopted,  for  the  moulding  of 
her  public-school  system,  that  of  her  elder  sister,  as  matured  and 
perfected  by  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  one  whose  long  profes- 
sional experience,  and  peculiar  qualifications  for  his  present  oflScOy 
give  such  force  to  all  his  suggestions,  whether  regarding  methcnis  of 
instruction,  or  legislative  measures  for  the  difiusion  of  education. 

To  those  of  our  readers  who  have  not  enjoyed  opportunity  for 
perusing  Mr.  Swett*s  Report,  the  following  summary  sketch  of  the 
educational  progress  of  California,  as  a  State,  will  prove,  we  doubt 
not,  peculiarly  interesting : 

^The  foundation  of  the  public  School  system  of  California  was 
laid  in  the  Constitutional  Convention,  held  in  Monterey,  Sept.  1849w 
^'  The  select  committee  on  the  State  Constitution  reported  in  com- 
mittee of  the  whole,  in  favor  of  appropriating  the  five  hundred! 
thousand  acres  of  land  granted  by  Congress  to  new  States  for  the 
purpose  of  internal  improvements,  in  addition  to  the  1 6th  and  SBthi 
Sections  in  each  township,  to  constitute  a  perpetual  School  Fund.. 
The  adoption  of  this  Report  secured  to  California  her  school-  fund 
and  school  system. 

The  State  Convention,  as  adopted,  made  provision,  aliBo,  for  the 
election  by  the  people,  of  a  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
for  the  establishment  of  ''  a  system  of  common  schools,  l^y  which  a 
school  shall  be  kept  up  and  supported  in  each  district,  at  least  three 
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months  in  every  year,"  and  for  the  disposition  of  lands  granted  to  the 
State  for  the  use  of  a  University. 

San  Francisco  was  the  first  place  in  the  State  to  organize  a  free 
public  school,  by  its  ordinance  adopted  in  1850,  in  virtue  of  whidi 
Mr.  J.  C.  Pelton  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  pioneer  in  that  depart 
ment.  In  1851,  the  city  made  provision  for  a  City  Board  of  Edu- 
cation and  a  Superintendent  of  Schools,  under  whose  direction  two 
schools  were  opened  in  December,  1851,  in  conformity  with  ^  the 
State  school  law  passed  that  year. 

In  January,  1852,  the  first  Superintendent  of  public  inBtructiooy 
Mr.  John  G.  Marvin,  made  his  first  annual  report,  recommending  a 
revision  of  the  law  of  the  previous  year,  an  appropriation  of  $50,000, 
together  with  a  school  tax  of  dve  cents  on  a  hundred  dollars,  the 
creation  of  the  office  of  county  superintendents,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  school  libraries. 

In  1852,  a  revised  school  law  was,  afler  some  opposition,  adopted 
which  embraced  many  salutary  provisions  touching  the  pecuniary 
interests  of  the  State  in  connection  with  the  school  fund,  the  introduo 
tion  of  text-books,  the  examination  of  teachers,  the  government  of 
schools,  and  the  annual  holding  of  a  teachers'  convention. 

In  1853,  a  school  fund  was  further  secured  by  special  legislative 
provision ;  the  cities  and  counties  of  the  State,  were  empowered  to 
tax  themselves  for  the  support  of  public  schools;  and  provision  was 
made  for  securing  a  share  of  the  school  fund  to  religious  and  secta- 
rian schools. 

On  the  first  of  January,  1854,  Mr.  Paul  K.  Ilubbs  was  elected  as 
successor  to  Mr.  Marvin,  and,  in  his  first  annuual  report,  stated  that 
the  school  fund  from  the  sale  of  school  lands  amounted  to  $463,000* 
In  a  second  report  for  the  same  year,  Mr.  Ilubbs  mentioned  the 
alarming  fact,  that,  notwithstanding  the  increased  average  attendance 
on  school,  vast  numbers  of  the  children  of  the  State  were  growing  up 
unable  to  read  or  write.  He  recommended  also,  the  establishment 
of  a  State  Industrial  School  and  a  State  University. 

During  the  legislative  session  of  1855,  a  revised  school  law  was 
passed,  embracing  many  invaluable  provisions  proposed  in  preceding 
attempts  to  secure  tlie  benefits  of  a  thorough  system  of  public 
schools,  "  free  to  the  children  of  the  people,  and  fi^e  from  the  influ- 
ence of  church  or  sect"  The  main  features  of  this  bill  are  retained 
in  the  school  law  of  the  present  day. 

In  his  fifth  report^  in  1856,  Mr.  Hubbs  adverted  to  the  lamentable 
fact,  that,  of  the  26,170  resident  children  reported,  only  6^22  formed 
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the  average  of  daily  attendance  at  the  public  (»chools  of  the  State. 
In  his  final  report,  at  the  close  of  his  term  of  office,  he  again  urged 
the  establishment  of  a  University  with  an  agricultural  department, 
and  of  a  Military  School,  the  adoption,  also,  of  a  uniform  system  of 
elementary  school  books. 

In  1857,  the  new  Superintendent,  Mr.  Andrew  J.  Moulder,  pre- 
sented, in  his  first  report,  the  sad  fact,  that,  while  the  number  of 
schools  had  increased  within  four  years,  nearly  seven-fold,  the  num- 
ber of  teachers  nearly  nine-fold,  the  number  of  children  more  than 
three-fold,  the  semi-annual  contribution  by  the  State  had  dwindled 
to  nearly  one-half.  In  view  of  this  fact,  he  urged  the  necessity  of 
increasing  the  rate  of  county  school  tax,  a  more  exact  management 
of  district  funds,  an  appropriation  for  the  support  of  teachers*  insti- 
tutes, and  the  establishment  of  a  State  Industrial  school,  of  a  Mil- 
itary Institute,  and  a  University  devoted  chiefly  to  the  trainhig  of 
engineers,  miners,  surveyors,  geologists,  metallurgists,  chemists, — 
practical  and  scientific, — as  best  adapted  to  the  immediate  wants  of 
California. 

Mr.  Moulder,  in  his  annual  report  for  1 858,  deplored  the  inade- 
quacy of  all  public  measures  as  yet  adopted  for  the  effective  opera- 
ation  of  an  appropriate  school  pystera  throughout  the  State.  In 
proof,  he  adverted  to  the  glaring  fact,  that,  of  the  upwards  of 
forty  thousand  children  of  the  school  age,  upwards  of  twenty  thou- 
sand had  not  been  inside  of  a  public  schoolhouse.  As  measures 
indispenable  to  amendment,  he  recommended  that  districts  should  be 
required  to  maintain  a  school  for  six  instead  of  three  months  annu- 
ally, that  a  better  system  for  the  examination  of  teachers  be  adopted, 
and  that  the  county  tax  should  be  raised.  In  furtherance  of  needed 
improvement,  he  prepared  a  volume  of  commentaries  on  the  school 
law  of  the  State,  together  with  suggestions  on  school  architecture 
and  methods  of  instruction. 

In  his  report  for  1859,  Mr.  Moulder  recommended,  among  other 
measures  of  improvement,  the  establishment  of  a  State  normal 
school,  the  organization  of  State  and  County  boards  for  examining 
teachei-s,  a  further  inerease  of  the  rate  of  county  school  tax,  an  ap- 
propriation for  State  teachers'  institutes,  and  for  traveling  expenses, 
enabling  the*  Superintendent  to  deliver  lectures  and  visit  schools 
throughout  the  State.  He  urged,  also,  a  consolidation  of  the  town- 
ship school  itmds  into  one  common  fund,  as  a  mea«5ure  indispensable 
to  the  successful  operation  of  the  State  system  of  schools. 

The  State  legislature  of  1860  gave  its  sanction  to  many  of  the 
preceding  suggestions,  and,  in  particular,  authorized  the  State  Supers 
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intendent  to  appmnt  a  State  board  of  examination^  empowered  to 
grant  teachers'  certificates,  valid  for  two  years.  County  superin- 
tendents were  also  authorized  to  appoint  county  boards  of  examina- 
tion, consisting  exclusively  of  teachers,  with  power  to  grant  teachen' 
certificates  valid  for  one  year.  The  State  board  of  education  was  also 
authorized  to  adopt  a  State  series  of  text  books,  and  to  enforce  their 
adoption.  An  appropriation  of  $30,000  was  also  made  for  building 
a  State  reform  school  at  Marysville. 

By  the  school  law  of  1861,  provision  was  made  for  the  sale  of 
"the  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sections"  of  school  lands, — the  pro- 
ceeds to  be  deposited  in  the  State  school  fund.  The  auspicious  re- 
sult was,  that,  in  less  than  a  year,  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  acres 
were  sold,  and  the  proceeds  deposited  accordingly. 

Tracing  the  progress  annually  made  towards  the  effective  advance- 
ment of  the  public-school  system  of  California,  we  find  the  indefa- 
tigable State  Superintendent,  still  urging  the  necessity  of  ampler  pro- 
vision to  render  the  schools  adequate  to  the  work  for  which  Ihey 
were  designed,  asking  for  an  appropriation  of  $5,000  for  a  State 
normal  school ;  publishing  the  report  of  the  committee  on  normal 
schools,  appointed  by  the  State  Institute  of  May,  1861,  which  had 
been  largely  attended  ;  reporting  favorably  on  the  results  obtained  by 
the  action  of  state  and  county  boards  for  the  examination  of  teachers ; 
asking  for  the  re-enactment  of  a  law  requiring  the  adoption  of  a  State 
series  of  school  text-books,  and  for  some  provision  for  school  libraries. 

In  1862,  the  legislature  passed  an  act  establishing  a  State  normal 
school  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  and  made  an  appropiiation  for 
that  purpo.^e,  of  $2,000.  In  his  report  for  this  year,  Mr.  Moulder 
recommended  a  measure  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  educational 
interests  of  the  State,  in  his  plan  for  funding  the  indebtedness  of  the 
State  to  the  school  fund.  This  measure  was  carried  into  effect  by 
the  legislative  act  of  April  14th,  1863.  By  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  "  the  entire  indcbtednes  of  the  state  to  the  school  fund,  with  the 
exception  of  $31,000,  has  been  converted  into  State  bonds  at  seven 
per  cent.  The  total  amount  of  the  State  school  fund  invested  in 
State  bonds,  six  hundred  and  fifty-one  thousand  dollars.** 

Mr.  Moulder  was  succeeded  in  the  office  of  State  Superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  January  1st,  1863,  by  Mr.  John  Swett,  so  well 
known  to  the  friends  of  education  throughout  the  State,  as,  for  ten 
years,  the  efficient  and  successful  principal  of  the  Rincon  Point  school 
of  San  Francisco,  and  an  able  and  distinguished  pioneer  in  the  cause 
of  public  instruction  in  California.    His  peculiar  adaptatk>n  to  the 
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duties  of  the  honorable  office  which  he  now  fills,  was  well  known  to 
the  officers  and  students  of  the  Normal  Institute  of  Merrimack,  N. 
H.,  where  he  pursued  his  professional  studies  with  distinguished  suc- 
cess ;  and  to  his  instructors  and  class-mates,  it  has  been  a  source  of 
the  higliest  gratification  to  watch  the  characteristic  energy  and  effici- 
ency with  which  he  discharges  the  duties  assigned  him  in  his  adopted 

State. 

The  constitutional  amendments  adopted  by  the  people  of  the  State 
of  California,  in  1862,  having  cut  short  his  term  of  office  from  three 
years  to  eleven  months,  he  was  re-elected  for  a  term  of  four  years. 

His  first  official  report,  (that  for  the  year  1863,  the  thirteenth  an- 
nual State  document  of  that  character,)  embraced  a  mass  of  statistic 
material  relating  to  the  condition  of  schools  aud  the  educational  in- 
terests of  the  State,  accompanied  by  a  body  of  valuable  suggestions 
for  the  guidance  of  teachers  and  officers  in  the  various  relations  of 
instruction  and  addfinistration.  We  quote  from  this  report  a  few  of 
its  closinsr  words : 


"  I  have  endeavored  to  set  forth,  in  plain  words,  the  defects  and  the  wants  of 
our  public-school  system.  Could  I  have  conscientiously  done  so,  it  would  have 
been  plcasanter  to  have  found  more  to  commend  and  less  to  censure ;  but  un- 
merited laudation  seldom  cflfects  needed  reforms. 

In  entering  upon  another  official  term,  of  four  years,  I  am  able  to  comprehend, 
in  some  measure,  tlie  ma^itude  of  the  work  to  be  done ;  and  I  assume  tlie  task 
in  no  spirit  of  self-confidence.  Having  devoted  mj  whole  life  to  the  profession  of 
teaching — liaving  taught  ten  ycxirs  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State — I  have  an 
ambition  to  co-operate  with  the  many  earnest  and  devoted  teachers  in  California, 
who  are  striving  to  awaken  public  opinion  to  a  truer  estimate  of  the  relation  of 
free  schools  to  the  future  permanence  and  prosperity  of  the  State,  and  to  a  higher 
estimate  of  the  profession  of  teaching." 

A  supplementary  and  amendatory  bill,  prepared  by  Superintendent 
Swett,  and  introduced  in  the  Assembly,  1864,  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Owen, 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  education,  contained  the  following 
among  other  provisions :  *^the  levying  of  an  annual  State  school  tax 
of  five  cents  on  each  hundred  dollars  of  taxable  property  in  the  State, 
to  be  apportioned  in  the  same  manner  as  the  interest  of  the  State 
school  fund ;  each  county  to  levy  a  minimum  county  school  tax,  equal 
to  two  dollars  for  each  child  between  four  and  eighteen  years  of  age ; 
the  maximum  rate  of  county  tax  allowed  by  law  to  be  raised  from  the 
previous  rate  of  25  cents  to  30  cents  on  each  one  hundred  dollars ; 
public-school  trustees  to  levy  a  direct  property  tax  sufficient  to  main- 
tain a  public  school  five  months  in  each  year,  whenever  the  State  and 
county  school  money  shall  be  insufficient  for  that  purpose ;  county 
superintendents  to  be  authorized  to  subscribe  for  a  sufficient  number 
of  copies  of  some  State  educational  journal  to  furnish  each  board  of 
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school  trustees  in  the  State  with  one  copj,  at  an  expense  not 
ing  one  dollar  a  year.** 

The  bill,  of  which  the  above  were  the  prominent  pitnriflianSy  passeil 
the  Assembly  without  opposition,  and  the  Senate  by  a  handsome 
msgority  ;  and  the  beneficial  results  were  fiilly  evinced  by  the  statis- 
tics given  in  the  Biennial  Report  of  the  State  SuDerintendeDt  for  the 
school  years  18G4  and  1865. 

From  this  valuable  document  we  extract  the  following  condensed 
statement  of  the  progress  made  in  the  system  of  public  instmctioii  in 
California  during  that  period. 


At  the  opening  of  this  report  I  take  pleasure  in  stathif;  that  the  ciitidsiiis  of 
1863  no  lonj^r  apply  to  oar  school  system,  and  that  the  hope  exprosa^  m  1664| 
has  heen  more  tlian  realized. 

**  Notwithstanding^  the  school  year  closed  before  the  bonntifnl  harvests  of  ths 
antomn  were  ^thered,  and  while  the  State  was  still  snfiering  from  its  previoos 
financial  prostration,  the  8tatistical  rotams  exhibit  an  edacational  projgiais  of 
which  all  Californians  may  well  be  prood." 

This  favorable  statement  Mr.  Swett  proceeds  to  verify  by  reference 
to  the  educational  statistics  of  the  year  1865,  as  exhibiting  an  in- 
crease of  school  money  raised  by  taxation  alone,  over  the  preceding 
year,  from  three  and  seven-tenths  per  cent,  to  ninety-one  and  seven- 
tenths  per  cent.,  an  increase  of  the  average  length  of  schools,  equal 
to  nearly  one  month,  of  teacher's  salaries  to  sixty  per  cent. ;  the 
amount  of  school  revenue  raUed  to  two  dollars  and  fifly-eiglit  cents 
per  census  child ;  of  expenditures  for  school  houses  an  increase  of 
$164,000;  of  pupils  attending  the  public  schools  sixteen  per  cent ; 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  free  schools  of  seventy-eight  in  two 
years;  a  discontinuance  of  "rate  bills,"  extending  to  half  the  number 
of  children  attending  the  public  schools,  the  remainder  paying  an 
average  tuition  of  twenty-five  cents  a  month.  Mr.  Swett  proceeds 
to  say: 

"  But  tliere  is  a  vital  and  intangible  aspect  which  no  statisties  can  exhibit. 
The  stron^^  hold  which  the  schools  have  taken  on  public  opinion  ;  the  creater  skill, 
earnestness,  and  ability  of  teachers  ;  the  improvement  in  methods  of  instnictioa 
and  classification ;  the  greater  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  pupils,  consequent  Qpcm 
the  introduction  of  better  books ;  the  greater  interest  of  parents ;  the  civiliimi; 
agency  of  well  conducted  public  schools  in  all  the  little  commonlties  of  the  Staito 
—these  cannot  be  expressed  in  figures  nor  conveyed  in  words. 

"  California  has  taken  her  place  in  the  front  rank  with  those  States  whose 
material  prosperity  has  been  the  result  of  public  schools  ;  and  it  is  the  dnty  of 
every  legislator  and  and  every  statesman  to  strengthen  and  perfect  a  system  of 
schools  which  shall  educate  a  race  of  men  and  women  for  the  next  generation  that 
shall  inherit,  with  the  boundless  resources  of  the  Golden  State,  something  of  the 
energy,  enterprise,  talent,  character  and  intelligence  which  have  settled  and  civil- 
ized it." 

The  Report  comprises  a  mass  of  statistical  and  financial  details  of 
the  highest  value,  but  of  which  our  limits  do  not  admit  even  a  synop- 
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818.     We  restrict  ourselves  to  some  selections  from  the  prominent 
topics  of  the  volume  which  possess  peculiar  interest : 

**  In  California,  malo  teachers  are  paid  only  a  fraction  more  than  one-sixth 
higher  monthly  wa$:;es  than  female  teacherB. — I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  in  thia 
new  State  the  rights  of  female  teachers  arc  thns  regarded.  I  hope  this  may  long 
continue,  and  that  many  schools  now  taught  \iy  men,  will  be  placed  under  the  in- 
stmction  of  refined,  accomplished,  intcUi^nt  and  enthusiastic  women. 

"  It  has  been  my  sanguine  hope,  for  many  years,  that,  in  .this  new  State,  teaching 
might  aspire  to  the  dignity  of  a  profession  ;  that  teachers  might  learn  to  combine 
their  strength,  respect  themselves,  command  the  respect  of  otners,  and  honor  their 
occupation.  I  have  lived  already  to  see  the  promise  of  the  future.  It  has  been 
and  IS  my  highest  ambition  to  elevate  the  profession  of  teaching ;  for  I  well  know 
that  in  no  other  way  can  the  public  schools  be  made  the  great  educators  of  the 
State  and  the  Nation.  If  the  citizens  of  this  State  desire  to  have  good  schools, 
they  must  pay  professionally  trained  teachen  high  salaries.  If  they  want  talent, 
tfa^  must  Duy  It" 

Eduoatiohal  Diplomas. — "The  provision  for  State  educational  diplomas 
was  eminently  wise  and  judicious.  More  than  a  hundred  teachers  have  secured 
such  certificates,  and  none  have  dishonored  them.  It  has  done  much  to  foster  a 
spirit  of  professional  pride,  and  to  raise  the  standard  of  qualification  at  the  county 
examinations." 

By  the  "  Revised  School  Law,"  approved  March  24th,  1866,  pro- 
fessional diplomas  are  cklssified  as  conferred  by  State,  county,  and 
city  boards  of  examination. 

Statb  Diplomas  and  Certificates.  These  professional  doc- 
uments, so  valuable  alike  as  pledges  of  confidence  and  respect,  on 
the  part  of  the  community,  as  recognizing  the  value  of  the  teacher's 
office,  and  of  security  to  parents  and  guardians  for  the  competency 
of  individuals  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  the  profession,  have  been  too 
long  withheld  from  the  many  worthy  and  accomplished  men  who 
have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  vocation  of  teaching.  California 
thus  justly  claims  the  honor  of  being  the  first  State  to  confer  distinct 
professional  recognition  on  teachers,  as  a  body  pursuing  a  useful  and 
honorable  occupation,  well  entitled  to  a  definite  rank  in  society. 

The  revised  school  law,  '^  section  86,"  provides  for  a  State  board 
of  examination,  to  consist  of  the  Superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, as  chairman,  and  four  professional  teachers  appointed  by  him  s 
the  board  to  hold  two  sessions  each  year,  and  confer  certificates  of 
the  following  grades :  State  certificates,  ^  first  grade,"  valid  for  four 
years  ;  "  second  grade,"  valid  for  two  years ;  **  third  grade,"  valid  fbr 
one  year.  "  Section  87  "  requires  that  every  applicant  for  a  State 
diploma,  or  for  a  certificate  of  the  *' first"  or'' second"  grade,  be 
^  critically  examined,  by  written  or  printed  questions,  and  by  addi- 
tional or  oral  examination,  in  algebra,  arithmetic,  English  grammar, 
Bnglish  composition,  geography,  history  of  the  United  States,  school 
Iftw  of  California,  physiobgy,  natural  philosophy}  orthography,  de- 
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fining,  penmanship,  con8titution  and  government  of  the  United  States, 
reading  and  elocution,  and  practice  of  teaching."  Extra  credits  may 
be  given  for  ability  to  teach  drawing,  vocal  and  instrumental  music, 
and  school  ealisthenics.  For  success  and  experience  in  teaching, 
extra  credits  may  be  allowed,  as  the  State  board  of  education  may 
determine.  ^^  Certificates  "  shall  be  isssued  to  such  persons  only  as, 
in  addition  to  passing  examination  in  the  studies  herein  specified, 
shall  have  given  evidence  of  good  moral  character  and  fitness  for  the 
profession  of  teaching.  State  educational  ^^  diplomas'*  shall  be  issued 
to  such  persons  only  as  shall  have  been  employed  in  the  occupation 
of  teaching  at  least  three  years ;  and  the  holders  of  said  diplomas 
shall  be  eligible  to  teach  in  any  public  school  in  the  State,  except 
high  schools  in  which  the  ancient  and  modem  languages  are  required 
to  be  taught  by  such  teachers.  State  "  certificates  "  of  the  "  first* 
grade  shall  entitle  the  holders  to  teach  in  county  schools  of  the  first 
grade,  and  in  all  grammar  schools.  State  "certificates"  of  the  "sec- 
ond "  grade  shall  entitle  the  holders  to  teach  in  second  grade  schools, 
and  as  assistants  in  grammar  schools.  State  "certificates"  of  the 
"  third  "  grade  shall  entitle  the  holders  to  teach  in  any  primary  scbooL 
The  State  board  of  examination  shall  have  power  to  revoke  for  im- 
moral or  unprofessional  conduct,  or  habitual  profanity,  intemperance, 
cruelty,  or  evident  imfitness  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  any  diplo- 
ma or  certificate  granted  by  it,  and  to  renew  all  State  certificates  at 
the  expiration  of  the  time  for  which  they  were  granted." 

"Section  88,"  provides  that "  all  regularly  issued  State  normal  scIkx^ 
diplomas  fix)m  any  State  normal  school  in  the  United  States,  and  all 
life  diplomas  granted  by  the  State  board  of  examination  in  any  of  the 
United  States,  shall  he  recognized  by  the  State  board  of  education 
of  this  State,  as  pnmafctcie  evidence  of  fitness  for  the  profession  of 
teaching ;  aiid  the  said  board  sliall,  on  application  of  the  holders 
thereof,  proceed  to  issue,  without  examination.  State  certificates ;  the 
grade  to  be  fixed  at  the  option  of  the  board,  provided,  in  all  cases, 
satisfactory'  evidence  be  given  of  good  moral  character  and  correct 
habits.  All  applicants  for  State  diplomas  or  certificates,  shall  pay  an 
examination  fee  of  two  dollars,  w^ich  shall  be  appropriated  to  the 
support  of  the  State  Educational  Journal." 

"  Section  89,"  proceeds  thus :  "  In  order  to  elevate  the  profession 
of  teaching  and  advance  the  interests  of  public  schools,  the  State 
board  of  education  shall  grant  teachers*  life  diplomas,  which  shall 
remain  valid  during  the  life  of  the  holder,  unless  revoked  by  the 
said  board  for  immoral  or  unprofessional  conduct,  or  want  of  qual- 
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ifications  to  teach.  Said  diploma  shall  be  granted  to  such  persons 
only  as  shall  have  taught  one  year  successfully  afler  receiving  a 
State  educational  diploma  from  the  State  board  of  examination,  or 
who  shall  have  held  for  one  year,  after  receiving  a  State  diploma, 
the  office  of  State,  county,  or  city  superintendent.  Applicants  for 
life  diplomas  shall  file  with  the  State  board  of  examination,  certifi- 
cates of  their  success  in  teaching ;  and  said  board,  after  due  consid- 
eration and  examination,  shall  present  the  application  to  the  State 
board  of  education,  with  a  recommendation  either  for  or  against  its 
being  granted.  The  State  board  of  education  may  recognize  the 
life  diplomas  of  other  States  of  the  United  States,  and  issue  to  the 
holders  thereof  life  diplomas  of  this  State.  Each  applicant  for  a 
State  life  diploma  shall  pay  the  sum  of  five  dollars  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  filling  out  and  issuing  the  diploma." 

The  close  attention  to  details  in  these  enactments,  indicates  the 
careful  consideration  with  which  the  mea<)ures  contemplated  have 
been  prepared.  The  results  already  secured  place  the  State  of  Cal- 
ifornia on  high  vantage  ground,  as  a  field  of  educational  labor,  invit- 
ing the  attention  of  all  worthy  candidates  for  the  office  of  teachers ; 
and  the  State  cannot  fail  to  reap  a  rich  reward  for  the  noble  spirit 
of  enterprise  which,  in  this  respect,  it  has  manifested.  Its  popular 
designation,  "  the  Grolden  State,"  will,  ere  many  years  shall  have 
elapsed,  bear  a  new  and  higher  meaning,  referring  to  "riches  that 
perish  not  with  the  using."  In  coming  years,  the  other  and  older 
States  in  which  but  a  partial  progress  has  as  yet  been  made  toward 
the  results  already  secured  in  Califomia,  will  gratefully  acknowledge 
the  benefits  derived  from  the  influence  of  her  example." 

The  limits  necessarily  set  to  a  single  article  in  this  Journal,  pre- 
clude the  introduction  of  much  valuable  matter  which  we  should  be 
glad  to  transfer  to  our  pages.  We  can  at  present  attempt  no  more 
than  a  brief  mention  of  prominent  topics  presented  in  the  jrevised 
school  law  from  which  our  preceding  extracts  have  been  made. 

2.      ABSTRACT  OV  BBVIBSD  SCHOOL  LAW  OF   1866. 

"  Section  1/'  prescribes  that  **  there  shall  be  a  State  Board  of  Education, 
which  shall  consist  of  the  governor,  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  the 
principal  of  the  State  normal  school,  the  superintendent  of  public  schools  of  the 
city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  the  superintendents  of  common  schools  of  the 
respective  counties  of  Sacramento,  Santa  Clara,  and  San  Joaquin,  and  of  two 
professional  teachers,  who  shall  be  nominated  by  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  and  elected  by  and  with  the  advice  of  said  board,  pramded,  that  no 
teacher  shall  be  eligible  to  such  election  unless  he  is  a  holder  of  a  State  edocs- 
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tional  diploma."  "  The  gOTcraor  shall  be  the  president,  and  the  faperinteodcBt 
of  pablic  instruction  the  secretary  of  the  board."  "  No  member  of  laid  boaid 
ihall  receive  any  compensation  for  his  services." 

*'  Sec.  2"  enacts  that  "  the  State  board  of  education  shall  haTe  power  to  adopt 
a  course  of  study,  and  rules  and  regulations  for  all  public  schools  m  the  Stair, 
provided,  diat  such  rules  shall  not  be  enforced  in  conflict  with  special  mlea  and 
regulations  adopted  by  tlio  board  of  education  of  any  city,  or  any  dty  and 
eoonty;  to  adopt  and  prescribe  regulations  and  a  list  of  books  suitible  for 
■chool  district  libraries ;  to  grant  teachers'  life  diplomas,,  and  prescribe  Regula- 
tions for  the  examination  of  teachers  by  State,  city  or  county  boards  of  examina- 
tion ;  to  adopt  a  uniform  system  of  text  books  to  be  used  in  all  public  schools ;  to 
have  and  use  a  common  seal ;  and  to  audiorize  the  printing,  by  the  State  printer, 
of  all  regulations  and  cireulars  nocessaiy  to  carry  their  provisions  into  eilect." 

"  Sec.  3,"  provides  that  "the  ScPEBiNTEirDEirT  of  Public  LfsTBucriQir  shaU. 
at  the  special  election  for  judicial  officers,  to  be  held  in  the  year  1867,  and  every 
four  years  tlicrcoftcr  at  such  special  election,  be  elected  by  the  qualified  voters  of 
^e  State,  and  shall  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  on  the  first  day  of  Decem- 
ber next  after  his  election.  Ho  shall  be  paid  a  salary  of  $3000.00  per  anmnn, 
and  shall  have  power  to  appoint  a  clerk,  who  shall  bo  paid  a  salary  of  $1800X)0 
per  annum,  and  who  shall  be  authorized  to  act  as  deputy  superintendent.*' 

By  "  Sec.  4."  it  is  made  die  duty  of  the  Superintendent  to  "  repori  to  Urn  gater* 
ernor  biennially  on  the  first  of  November  of  the  years  in  which  the  regular  sessioa 
of  the  Legislature  is  held."  This  section  of  die  school  law  provides  in  detail  for 
the  transmission  of  the  report  to  the  legislature,  for  its  appropriate  distribntioii  to 
official  persons,  to  district  libraries,  for  Aedeposidng  of  copies  in  the  State  libruy, 
&c  The  report,  it  is  enacted,  '*  shall  contahi  a  statement  of  the  condition  of 
public  schools  in  the  State,  full  statistical  tables,  by  counties,  showing  the  number 
of  school  children  in  the  State,  the  number  attending  public  schools  and  the 
average  attendance,  the  number  attending  private  schools,  and  the  number  not 
attending  school ;"  the  apportionment  of  the  State  school  fund,  together  with  the 
other  sources  of  revenue  for  school  purposes ;  "  the  amount  expended  for  salaries 
of  teacliers,  and  for  building  school  houses ;  a  statement  of  plans  for  the  manage- 
ment and  improvement  of  schools ;  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  State 
normal  school,  of  the  State  agricultural  college,  of  all  incorporated  litersfj  insti- 
tutions required  to  report  to  him  ;  of  the  educational  departments  of  the  Stats 
reform  school,  the  asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind,  and  the  severd 
orphan  asylums,  and  other  educational  institutions  to  which  State  appropriatioos 
may  be  made." 

"  Sec.  5,"  makes  provision  for  the  apportionment,  by  die  superintendent,  to  dii 
several  school  districts,  counties,  and  cities,  of  the  school  moneys,  according  to  the 
data  of  the  State  Controller's  report  "  Sec.  6,"  prescribes  the  preparstion  by 
the  superintendent,  of  "  suitaUe  printed  forms  for  making  all  reports  and  coodoct- 
ing  all  necessary  proceedings  under  the  revised  school  law,"  includinp  Ibnns  of 
diplomas,  certificates,  and  school  registers ;  die  printing,  in  pamphlet  form,  of  all 
school  laws,  with  the  requisite  forms  for  making  reports  and  conducting  school 
business  ;  the  course  of  study,  rules  and  reflations,  and  list  of  text  books  and 
library  books,  adopted  and  prescribed  by  the  State  board  of  education,  together 
with  "such  suppestions  on  school  architecture  as  he  mav  deem  useftil." 

"  Sec.  8,"  requires  of  the  superintendent  diat  he  shall,  as  ez-offldo,  one  of  the 
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trnstoes  of  such  institations,  vuitand  report  on  the  asyium  far  the  dtaf  and  dumb 
and  blind,  the  State  reform  school  and  orphan  osylumM,  with  reference  to  their  modes' 
of  management  and  systems  of  instruction. 

"  Sec.  9,"  requires  of  the  superintendent  "  diat  he  devote  fonr  months  of  each 
year  for  the  purpose  of  risiting  schools  dirooghont  the  State,  consulting  with 
county  superintendents,  lecturing  before  county  institates,  and  fK^drfffwing  public 
assemblies  on  subjects  pertaining  to  public  schools.'' 

We  add  a  few  brief  extracts  regarding  the  office  of  "  Couittt  SupBRnriKKo- 
XKT8  OF  Common  Schools." 

These  ofRcers  are  to  "be  elected  in  each  county  at  Ae  general  electi(m  in  1867 
and  every  two  years  thereafter,"  to  "  take  office  on  the  first  Monday  of  March 
next  succeeding  their  election,  and  hold  for  two  years."  The  revised  school  law 
makes  it  the  duty  of  each  county  superintendent  to  "apportion  all  school  moneys  to 
the  school  districts  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  State  apportionment  has  been 
made,  and  to  make  quarterly  apportionments  thereafter." 

"  Sec.  16,"  of  the  revised  school  law  empowers  and  requires  each  county  super- 
intendent as  follows  :  1.  "  To  visit  each  school  in  his  county  at  least  once  a  year ; 
2,  to  distribute  promptly  all  reports,  firms,  laws,  circulars,  attd  instructions,  which 
he  may  receive  for  the  use  of  school  officers,  from  the  department  of  instruction 
or  the  State  board  of  education ;  4,  to  preside  over  county  teachers*  institutes ;  5,  to 
enfirce  the  course  of  study  and  the  use  of  text-boohs  adc^ted  by  the  State  board  of 
education  ;  6,  to  enforce  the  rules  and  regulations  required  in  the  examination  of 
teachers,'  7,  to  keep  on  file  and  preserve  in  his  office  the  biennial  reports  of  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  a  file  of  the  State  Educational  Journal, 
adopted  in  pursuance  of  law  ;  8,  to  keep  a  record  of  his  official  acts  and  of  the 
acts  of  the  county  board  of  examination  ;  9,  to  carefully  preserve  all  reports  of 
school  officers  and  teachers,"  and  other  official  documents,  "  and  at  the  close  of  his 
official  term  to  deliver  them  to  his  successor." 

"  Sec.  17,"  secures  a  compliance  with  these  requisitions,  by  a  penalty  of  forfeit- 
ure of  $100.00  from  the  official  salary,  in  case  of  failure. 

By  "  Sec.  20,"  the  county  superintendent  is  authorized  to  require  of  the  trustees 
of  school  districts  to  see  to  all  proper  repairs,  and  other  arrangements  for  decency 
and  comfort  regarding  the  condition  of  school  buildings,  and,  in  case  of  neglect 
on  their  part,  to  see  all  requisite  arrangements  made  at  the  expense  of  the  given 
district. 

"  Sec.  21,  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  county  superintendent,  whenever  the  num- 
bcr  of  school  districts  in  any  county  is  ten  or  more,  to  hold  at  least  one  teacher^ 
institute  in  each  year,  and  of  every  teacher  employed  in  a  public  school  In  the 
county,  to  attend  every  such  institute,  and  participate  in  its  proceedings.  Each 
session  of  such  institute  to  continue  not  Iess,than  three  nor  more  than  five  days ; 
and  the  superintendent  to  secure,  if  practicable,  lecturers  and  instructors  compe- 
tent to  instruct  teachers  in  die  theory  and  practice  of  teaching." — In  the  words  of 
diis  section  of  the  revised  school  law,  "  Every  board  of  trustees  and  every  board 
of  education  shall  not  only  allow  but  shall  require  the  teachers  in  its  employ  to 
attend  every  teachers'  institute  held  in  the  county ;  and  when  the  institute  is  held 
during  tlie  time  that  teachers  may  be  employed  in  teaching,  their  pay  shall  not  be 
diminished  by  reason  of  attendance  on  such  institute.  For  the  payment  of  the 
expenses  of  the  institute,  a  sufficient  sum,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars  in 
any  one  year,  shall  be  paid,  on  the  warrant  of  the  superintendent,  out  of  the  uor 
apportioned  county  school  txad" 
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"  Sec.  22,"  makes  a  jadicioiu  provision  for  securing  appnpriate  mAooI  buQdiwgt, 
by  requiring  of  each  conntj  saperintendent  that  he  shall  furnish  his  <^ce  whh 
such  works  on  school  architecture  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  State  board  of 
education ;  that  no  school  house  shall  be  erected  unless  the  trustees  first  submit 
the  plan  to  the  county  superintendent ;  and  that  in  all  plans,  regard  shall,  as  £ur 
as  practicable,  be  had  to  "  taste  convenience,  durability,  and  economy." 

Under  the  head  of  "  School  ELEcrioirs  and  Trcbtees,"  "Sec.  35,"  pio- 
ridcs  that  "  an  annual  school  meeting  for  the  election  of  school  tnuteet  shall  be 
held  in  each  district  on  the  Ust  Saturday  of  June  in  each  year ;"  "  the  election  to 
be  conducted,  as  ftur  as  practicable,  in  the  form  and  manner  of  the  genenl 
election." 

"  Sec.  36,"  regulates  the  term  of  office  of  trustees,  requiring  that  '*  in  all  organ- 
ised districts  in  which  elections  have  been  previously  held,  one  trustee  shall  be 
elected  for  the  term  of  three  years,  and  if  there  are  vacancies  to  be  filled,  a  suffi- 
cient number  to  fill  them  for  tlie  unexpired  terms."  "  In  new  districts,  acting 
under  trustees  appointed  by  the  county  superintendent,  three  trustees  shall  be 
elected  for  one,  two,  and  three  years  respectively." 

"  Sec.  39,"  requires  that  "  each  board  ef  trustees  shall,  within  ten  days  after 
the  annual  election,"  "proceed  to  elect  one  of  their  number  clerk  of  the  board,  who 
shall  be  known  and  referred  to  as  'district  clerk,'  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  record 
all  proceedings  of  the  board,"  and  to  keep  an  accurate  account  of  all  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  school  moneys. 

**  Sec.  30,"  authorizes  the  people  of  the  district  to  vote,  at  the  annual  electioii 
for  trustees,  a  tax  not  exceeding  half  a  mill  on  the  dollar  of  the  taxable  property 
of  the  district,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  any  debt  of  the  district,  or  for  a  school 
library,  or  for  furniture  and  apparatus. 

"Sec.  42,"  empowers  and  requires  every  board  of  tmstees  and  any  board  of 
education  to  employ  and  dismiss  teachers,  ahd  to  fix,  alter,  and  order  paid  their 
salaries  and  compensations ;  to  make  and  enforce  rules  for  the  govemmeni  of 
schools,  pupils,  and  teachers,  and  to  enforce  the  course  of  study  prescribed  in  the 
State  law ;  to  provide  and  pay  for,  out  of  the  school  moneys,  school  furniture  and 
apparatus ;  to  suspend  or  expel  pupils  from  school ;  to  provide  books  for  indigent 
du'ldren;  to  require  all  pupils  to  be  furnished  with  suitable  books;  to  provide 
library  and  cabinet  cases ;  to  enforce  the  exclusive  use  of  the  StcUe  series  of  text 
books,  and  the  course  of  study  prescribed  by  the  State  board  of  education ;  to  re- 
quire teachers  to  attend  county  or  city  institutes,  and  to  make  such  annual  reports  as 
may  be  required  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

In  these  and  other  requisitions,  the  thorough-going  strictness  of  the  revised 
law,  in  its  practical  details,  commends  itself  to  the  hearty  approbation  of  every 
mind  well  informed  on  topics  connected  with  the  value  and  actual  working  of  a 
State  system  judiciously  adopted  to  common  schools. 

"  Sec.  44,"  authorizes  boards  of  trustees  and  boards  of  education  to  grade  and 
organize  their  schools  into  primary,  grammar,  and  high  school  departments  as  cir- 
cumstances, in  each  case,  may  require ;  preference,  however,  being  always  giveo 
to  the  adequate  support  of  primary  schools. 

"  Sec.  61,"  ordains  that,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  health  of  yobmgdkH' 

dren,  no  school  for  children  under  eight  years  of  age  shall  be  continued  in  session 

more  than  your  hours  a  day,  exclusive  of  intermission,  and  no  school  u^atever  man 

than  six  hours  a  day,  exclusive  of  an  intermission  at  noon. 

'*  Sec.  62,**  requires  tliat  "  all  pupils  admitted  into  public  schools  shall  eompbf 
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With  the  regulations  cstabluhcd  in  pomiAnce  of  law  for  the  gOTornmont  of  such 
schools,  shall  pursue  the  required  course  of  stud^,  and  shall  submit  to  the  authority 
of  the  teachers  of  such  schools.  Contmucd  and  willful  disobedience,  and  open  do- 
fiance  of  the  authority  of  the  teacher,  shall  constitute  good  cause  for  expulsion 
from  school ;  and  habitual  profanity  and  'vulgarity/  good  cause  for  suspension  from 
school.  Any  pupil  who  shall  in  any  way  cut,  deface,  or  otherwise  injure  any 
school  house,  fences  or  outbuildings  thereof,  shall  be  liable  to  suspension  and  pun- 
ishment ;  and  the  parents  of  such  pupils  shall  be  liable  for  damages,  on  complaint 
of  the  teacher  or  trustees." 

The  youth  of  California  will  thus,  we  may  hope,  be  saved  from  the  furrasms 
hitherto  so  justly  leveled  at  the  Yankee  and  his  whittling  propensities. 

Among  the  salutary  regulations  adopted  for  the  guidance«of  teachers,  the  ro- 
Tised  law  requires  that  every  teacher  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the  county 
superintendent,  in  the  form  and  manner  and  on  the  blanks  prescribed  by  the  super- 
intendent, as  a  condition  of  receiving  the  last  month's  stipulated  compensation  for 
his  or  her  services.  The  some  condition  applies  to  the  proper  keeping  of  a  school 
register  in  the  form  prcscrilx^  by  the  State. 

"  Sec.  65  "  provides  that  **  no  teacher  shall  be  entitled  to  draw  for  salary  any 
school  moneys,  unless  such  teacher  shall  be  employed  by  a  majority  of  the  trustees, 
nor  unless  tlic  holder  of  k  legal  State,  city,  or  county  teachers^  certificate  in  full 
force  and  effect." 

The  youthful  and  vigorous  State  of  California  has  not,  it  would  seem,  been 
troubled  with  seeing  **  a  lion  in  the  path  "  of  improvement,  as  regards  the  matter 
of  professional  diplomas.  In  this  respect  she  has  set  a  worthy  example  to  some 
of  her  older  sisters,  who  have  lal>orcd  under  the  apprehension  which  Solomon 
speaks  of  as  characterizing  a  ccrtniii  vlasA  of  persons. 

A  valuable  security  is  proWdcd  for  all  California  teachers,  in  "  Section  66"  of 
the  revised  school  law,  which  limits  a  school  month  to  twenty  school  days,  or  four 
weeks  of  fve  school  days  each,  and  exempts  all  teachers  from  professional  labor 
on  the  annual  recurrence  of  the  Fourth  of  July,  the  First  of  January,  Christmas 
day,  the  days  of  special  and  judicial  election,  and  such  days  of  fasting  or 
thanksgiving  as  may  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  the 
Governor  of  California. 

"  Sec.  67,"  deals  successfully  with  matters  which  have  been  found  exceedingly 
troublesome  in  other  States.  It  provides  that  every  teacher  shall  have  power  to 
hold  every  pupil  to  a  strict  accountability,  in  school,  for  any  disorderly  conduct  on 
the  way  to  or  from  school,  or  on  the  play  grounds  of  the  school,  or  during  inter- 
mission or  recess ;  to  suspend  from  school  any  pupil  for  good  cause,  provided, 
that  such  suspension  shall  be  reported  by  the  teacher  to  the  trustees  as  soon  as 
practicable ;  and  if  such  action  is  not  sustained  by  them,  the  teacher  may  apwcal 
to  the  county  superintendent,  whose  decision  shall  be  final,  whether  for  or  agamst 
expulsion. 

"  Sees.  68  and  69,"  confer  on  teachers,  in  case  of  revocation  of  certificate  or 
of  dismissal,  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  State  board  of  examination,  or  to  the  State 
board  of  education. 

"  Sec.  70,"  repeats,  hi  sphrit,  the  noble  sentiments  of  the  Fathers  of  New  Eng- 
land, regarding  the  obligation  of  teachers  as  to  mortU  instntction.  **  It  shall  bo 
the  duty  of  all  teachers  to  endeavor  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  their  pupils  the 
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principlef  of  monlitj,  worth,  justioe,  And  patriotifm ;  to  teach  them  to 
idleness,  profanity,  and  fidsehood ;  and  to  instruct  them  in  the  principles  of  ate 
government,  and  to  timin  them  np  to  a  true  comprehenaioa  of  the  ngfats,  dntiei^ 
and  dignitj  of  American  dtixenship." 

"  Sec.  77,"  appropriates  $16,000  each  year  to  support  a  State  Normal  School, 
ondcr  the  management  of  a  Board  of  Trustees,  odhsisting  of  the  members  of  dis 
State  Board  of  Education,  (except  the  Principal  of  the  school,  who  is  ex-cffieh,  a 
member  of  tlie  Board  of  Education).  Of  these  Trustees,  the  SnperintendeDt  is 
executor,  agent  and  secretary,  who  must  visit  the  school,  enforce  roles  of  the 
Board,  and  require  monthly  reports  of  the  teachers.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  the 
Principal  to  submit  a  detailed  report,  which,  if  printed,  he  must  forward  a  eopj 
to  each  Normal  School  in  the  United  States.  He  must  attend  and  lectare  to 
County  Institutes  on  matters  relating  to  public-schools,  and  the  professioa  of 
teaching. 

"  Sec.  78,"  authorizes  and  directs  each  Connty  Superintendent,  and  County 
Treasurer  to  set  apart  ten  per  cent,  of  each  annual  apportionment,  (to  die  extent 
of  fifty  dolUuv,)  from  "District  School  labrary  Fund,"  to  be  expended  with  such 
sums  as  may  be  added  thereto  by  subscription  or  donation,  for  the  purchase  of 
such  bodks  as  shall  be  authorized  by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  In  cities  and 
towns  not  districted,  the  sum  of  $50  for  every  five  hundred  diildren  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years,  must  be  set  apart  and  expended. 

"  Sec.  84,"  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  to  subscribe  annually  for 
a  Monthly  Journal  of  Education,  for  each  connty  and  dty  Superintendent,  and 
for  each  District  Clerk  and  school  library,  in  which  Journal  there  must  be  a  depart- 
ment devoted  to  the  official  circular,  instructions  and  decisions  of  the  State  tchool 
officers. 

"  Sec.  85,"  instructs  the  State  Superintendent  to  couTene,  annually,  a  Stale 
Teachers'  Institute,  to  continue  in  session  from  three  to  five  days,  and  appropriates 
$500  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  same. 

"  Sec.  86,"  constitutes  the  State  Superintendent,  and  four  professional  teachen 
a  State  Board  of  Examination,  with  power  to  hold  two  sessions  annually,  and  lo 
grant  State  Certificates  for  six,  four,  two  and  one  year ;  the  County  Superin- 
tendent, and  the  teachers  associated  with  himself,  a  County  Board  of  Examina> 
tion ;  and  ihc  City  Superintendent  and  the  President  of  the  Board  of  EducatMNi 
of  each  city,  and  three  public  school  teachers  holding  a  State  diploma  of  suck 
city,  elected  by  the  city  Board  of  Education— a  city  Board  of  Examination. — 
Each  Board  of  Examination  can  issue  Diplomas  which  shall  be  valid  within  thabr 
respective  territorial  limits,  for  such  period  and  time,  as  shall  be  cxpreaaod  therein. 

"Sec.  96,"  levies  and  directs  to  be  collected  and  paid  in  the  same  manner  m 
other  State  Taxes,  an  annual  ad  valorem  tax  of  eipht  cents  on  each  one  hundred 
dollars  value  of  all  taxable  property  throughout  the  State.  The  Board  of  Supei^ 
visors  of  each  county  shall  annually  levy  a  school  tax  of  at  least  thirty-five  oenti 
for  each  one  hundred  dollars,  or  three  dollars  for  each  child  in  the  oom^y  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen.  There  is  nothing  so  liberal  in  the  way  of  school 
ation  in  any  other  State  in  the  worid. 


0^ 


lY.   PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  IN   SWEDEN 


OUTLlinE  OF  BTSTBM  AND  STATlSTICa 


Tbb  system  of  Public  Instruction  in  Sweden,  consists  of— L  Two 
Universities;  II.  Secondary  Schools,  Grammar  Schools,  and  Practical 
Schools ;  III.  Primary  Schools,  or  schools  for  the  people. 

I.  There  are  two  universities,  Upsula,  with  an  average  attendance 
of  1000  students,  and  Lund,  with  about  450  students.  At  the  head  of 
each  university  is  the  Chancellor,  who  is  always  a  person  of  rank, 
elected  by  the  professors  and  confirmed  by  the  king.  The  present 
Crown  Prince  holds  this  office  in  both  institutions.  The  professors  em- 
brace the  four  faculties — theology,  law,  medicine,  and  philosophy.  To 
each  faculty  belong  a  number  of  stipendiary  professors  and  assistant 
lecturers.  Attendance  on  tlie  lectures  is  not  compulsory  on  the  stu- 
dents, nor  are  they  required  to  remain  for  any  specified  time.  Every 
candidate  for  any  degree  conferred  by  the  university,  must  pass  a  satis- 
factory ezammaiion. 

II.  Secondary  instruction  is  given  in  ^  Schools  of  Learning"  (Lai^ 
dams  Skola)  and  Gymnasieu  The  former,  is  a  lower  grade  of  Gymna- 
sium. Both  are  classical  schools;  and  in  the  two,  the  pupils  are 
instructed  m  religion,  geography,  history,  writing,  mathematics,  Latin 
and  Greek,  the  German  and  French  languages,  and  the  elements  of 
natural  history.  Besides  these,  there  is  a  class  of  schools,  called  Apolo' 
gist  SchooUj  in  which  the  course  of  instruction  is  as  thorough  as  in  the 
Gymnasium,  except  in  the  classics.  According  to  an  official  report  in 
1843,  there  were  twelve  Gymnasia,  forty-one  Schools  of  Leammg,  forty 
Apologist  Schools,  and  two  Cathedral  Schools,  connected  with  the  uni- 
versities. All  these  institutions  are  almost  entirely  supported  by  the 
State ;  the  government  appropriating  nearly  $100,000  a  year  for  sala- 
ries of  teachers.  In  these  schools  the  children  of  the  gentry,  govern- 
mental officials,  and  professional  families,  are  educated,  but  are  not 
closed  to  any  child  qualified  to  enter. 

III.  The  government  as  early  as  1684,  in  order  to  make  tne  lOwest 
form  of  instruction  universal,  ordered  that  before  any  person  could  be 
admitted  to  the  rite  of  confirmation,  (which  was  necessary  to  mamage,} 
the  curate  should  be  satisfied  of  his  or  her  ability  to  read ;  and  up  to 
1822,  the  peasantry  of  Sweden  was  tnought  to  be  the  most  intelligent 
in  Europe.  But  in  consequence  of  inquiries  instituted  about  that  time 
oy  a  voluntary  association,  it  was  found  that  home  and  parochial  school 
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education  had  been  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  neglected,  and  in  1S25  a 
a  general  system  was  introduced;  but  up  to  1842,  the  establishment 
of  schools  had  gone  forweird  so  slowly,  that  it  became  necessary  to  pass 
a  law  making  it  compulsory  for  every  district  to  erect  at  least  one  school 
with  an  approved  teacher. 

Every  parish  is  divided  into  districts,  and  whenever  a  districts  does 
not  contain  population  or  wealth  enough  to  maintain  a  permanent 
teacher,  it  is  visited  by  an  itinerating  teacher,  who  is  permanently  em- 
ployed by  the  school  board  of  the  parish,  to  teach  at  different  periods  of 
the  year  in  different  localities  of  the  parish. 

The  school  board  consists  of  a  chairman  and  committee  elected  by 
the  district,  whose  duty  it  is  to  provide  a  school-house,  and  elect  and 
employ  teachers.  Each  teacher  is  entitled  to  a  minimum  salary,  con- 
sisting of  sixteen  barrels  of  corn,  lodging,  firewood,  pasture,  food  tor  one 
cow,  and  small  piece  of  land  to  cultivate  for  a  garden.  If  the  district 
can  not  furnish  this,  the  government  makes  a  grant  in  aid. 

The  course  of  instruction  comprises  religion,  geography,  Swedish  and 
universal  history,  mathematics,  geometry,  natural  history,  music,  and 
gymnastics.  All  children  between  the  ages  of  nine  and  fiAeen  must 
attend  school,  unless  it  can  be  shown  tliat  they  receive  instruction  at 
home.  The  Lancasterian,  or  mutual  method  of  instruction,  is  very 
widely  adopted. 

The  inspection  of  all  the  schools,  belongs  to  the  bishop  and  the  chap- 
ter of  the  Cathedral.  The  school  board  of  each  district,  makes  an  an- 
nual report  of  the  state  of  the  schools  to  the  cathedral  chapter  of  the 
diocese,  by  which  body  a  report  is  forwarded  every  three  years  to  the 
government.  According  to  the  last  triennial  report  (July,  1850,)  the 
population  of  Sweden  was  3,358,867 ;  and  of  this  number,  the  following 
children  of  the  legal  school  age  (over  nine  and  under  fiAeen  years) 
were  receiving  instruction  as  follows: — 


1.  In  Primary  Schools — stationary,  •    .    .  boys, . 

"  "  "...  giris, . 

2.  In  Primary  Schools — ambulatory,    •    .  boys. . 

"         "  ''  "  .    .ffirls,. 

3.  Secondary  Schools, boys, . 

4.  Private  Institutions,  .......  boys, . 

"  "  pirls, . 

girls,. 

6.  In  Sunday  Schools, boys, . 

«        "  " girls, . 


5.  Educated  at  home, bo; 


81,422 
62.104 
67,120 
59.058 
6J323 
7;087 
10.377 
55:827 
73,169 
13,177 
12,541 


The  number  of  masters  employed  by  the  school  board  in  stationary 
schools,  was  2,107 ;  and  in  ambulatory  schools  1,351,  of  whom  218  were 
clergymen,  and  690  church  organists. 

By  the  act  of  1842,  a  Nonnal  Scnool  oc  Seminary  for  the  training  of 
teachers  was  instituted.  The  pupils  receive  a  fixed  saiary  for  their 
support  from  the  government,  in  consideration  of  which,  they  obligate 
themselves  to  teach  for  at  least  three  years  m  the  primary  schools. 


T.    STUDY  OF  THE  EXGLISn  LAHGUiGS. 

BT  UET.  HXHRT  X.   DAT,  D.  D. 


OOMPOSITIOX,   OR  THE   ART   OF   THINKING,   AND  EXPREB8INO   THOUOHTS   COR- 
RECTLY  AND  EFFECTIVELY    IN   SPOKEN   OR  WRITTEN    LANGUAGE. 

Throughout  the  whole  range  of  educational  discussion  there  is, 
at  the  present  time,  no  question  more  imjwrtunately  demanding  in- 
vestigation than  this: — How  should  composition  be  taught  in  our 
Bchools  and  seminaries,  our  aciidemies  and  colleges  ?     It  is  safe  to 
say  that  in  no  other  department  of  instruction  is  there  equal  deficiency  i 
and  failure ;  in  no  other  department  is  there  equal  ignorance  of  what 
a  proper  mode  of  teaching  and  leaniing  is ;  in  no  other,  is  there  equal., 
dissatisfaction  with  results  on  the  part  of  both  teacher  and  pupil. 
Yet  if  the  culminating  object  and  aim  in  intellectual  culture  be  power  ^ 
to  think  and  to  speak  and  write  correctly  and  effectively,  that  de- 
partment of  inslniction  which  aims  directly  at  the  development  of  this 
power  should  outrank  all  others  in  importance. 

Composing  is  as  properly  an  art  as  is  ciphering.  It  is,  to  say  the 
least,  as  diiBcult  an  art ;  and,  certainly,  if  the  true  end  and  object  of 
all  education  be  had  in  view,  it  must  be  admitted  to  be  deserving 
equal  time,  equal  care  and  labor— equal  consideration  every  way  on 
the  part  of  teacher  and  pupil.  What  now  would  be  thought  of  a 
system  of  education  which  should  treat  ciphering — arithmetical  com* 
putation,  as  composition-writing  is  generally  treated  in  our  institutions 
of  learning,  higher  and  lower?  Suppose  in  our  schools  the- requisi- 
tion should  be  given  out,  without  any  preparatory  instruction,  with* 
out  a  hint  or  suggestion  otherwise,  that  every  pupil  should  on  every 
Wednesday  afternoon,  or  on  the  Wednesdays  of  alternate  weeks^ 
present  a  ciphering.  Pupils  that  had  witnessed  such  spectacles  be* 
fore, — the  others  would  probably  be  excused  at  the  first  perform- 
ance,— might  have,  we  may  conjecture,  a  shadowy  notion  of  what  was 
intended  in  the  requisition.  Such,  we  may  suppose,  if  at  least  they 
were  faitliful  and  eager  to  learn,  would  come,  after  racking  their 
brains  through  all  the  leisure  hours  of  the  week,  and  torturing 
parents,  brothers,  and  sisters  at  home,  and  older  fellow-pupils  at 
school,  on  the  dreaded  Wednesday  afternoon  with  a  ciphering  to  be 
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exhibited.  The  older  performers  would  present,  perhaps,  a  long  sum 
in  division  ;  and  the  younger  would  hope  to  satisfy  conscience  and 
the  teacher  with  some  rows  of  figures  well-formed  and  properly  ar- 
ranged. The  ciphering  papers  after  having  been  read  amid  the 
blushes,  the  tremblings,  the  fiiltcrings  of  the  performers,  should  be 
gathered  up  by  the  teacher  to  be  scrutinized,  corrected,  and  marked 
in  respect  of  merit.  The  corrections  should  consist  of  some  marks 
of  a  pen  or  pencil  to  the  effect  that  this  figure  is  not  perfectly  formed; 
that  a  sign  of  subtraction  is  omitted  here,  or  the  wrong  sign  for 
addition  placed  there ;  that  here  the  horizontal,  and  there  the  per- 
pendicular row  of  figures  is  not  straight  and  true ;  that  this  figure  is 
placed  one  degree  too  far  to  the  right,  and  that,  one  degree  too  far  to 
the  left ;  that  the  sum  of  these  two  figures,  or  the  difference  between 
those  two  is  not  correctly  stated  ;  and  should  be  indicated  through 
some  conventional  signs  on  the  ciphering  paper,  and  then  be  returned 
to  the  pupil  with  no  further  word  of  instruction  or  explanation. 
Suppose  the  whole  course  of-  instruction,  fix)m  beginning  to  end, 
should  be  made  up  of  these  Wednesday  aflemoon  presentations  and 
these  penciled  criticisms.  What  kind  of  arithmeticians  should  we 
expect  from  such  teaching  and  training?  How  much  satisfiiction 
would  be  felt  with  such  instruction  in  ciphering  by  teacher  or  by  pupil? 
Would  utter  disgust  with  the  whole  procedure  be  strange  or  unrea- 
sonable ?  And  yet  is  this  any  caricature  of  composition-teaching  in 
many,  if  not  in  most  schools  ? 

In  some  cases,  it  is  true,  the  teacher  tries  to  do  something  more.  A 
theme  is  proposed,  or  a  list  of  themes  from  which  one  is  to  be  selected 
by  the  pupil.  This  would  be  perfectly  paralleled  in  teaching  arith- 
metic by  the  teacher's  giving  out  a  line  or  lines  of  figures  on  which 
the  pupil  should  cipher  and  bring  in  at  the  Wednesday  presentation, 
ciphering  papers  with  these  figures  ciphered  out — nothing  being  indi- 
cated as  to  any  process  or  any  result ;  whether  the  figures  are  to  be 
added  or  subtracted ;  whether  multiplied  or  divided,  or  what  was 
definitely  to  be  done  with  the  figures.  In  fact,  as  to  any  previous 
teaching  in  any  way,  the  pupil  should  be  left  in  utter  ignorance  what 
multiplication  or  even  addition  is,  or  how  to  be  performed.  His  task 
should  be  not  to  add  specifically,  not  to  multiply,  not  to  compute 
interest, — not  to  perform  any  arithmetical  process  in  particular,  much 
less  attain  any  result  as  the  amount  due  on  a  promissory  note  bearing 
interest,  or  the  cost  of  commodity  at  so  much  a  yard,  or  pound,  or 
bushel ;  but  only  to  bring  in  a  ciphering  paper.  This  paper  must 
have  a  certain  number  of  figures  on  it  perhaps ;  the  figures  must 
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be  well  formed,  well  arranged ;  if  addition  or  division  is  "Ventured 
on,  the  sum  or  the  quotient  must  be  placed  below  or  at  the  right 
band,  and  the  signs  must  be  correctly  placed.  But  any  process  is  ad- 
misdible,  and  no  criticism  or  instruction  as  to  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
cess should  ever  find  entrance  into  the  method  of  teaching.  This  is 
no  caricature  of  a  mode  of  teaching  composition  when  more  than 
ordinary  care  and  interest  are  taken  in  it  by  the  teacher.  Is  it  strange 
that  the  writing  of  compositions  is  turned  away  from  in  disgust  and 
inexpressible  aversion  ?  that  in  the  views  of  so  many  judicious  teach- 
ers the  practice  should  be  condemned  and  reprobated  ? 

Composing  is  as  perfectly  an  art  as  ciphering — as  computation? 
As  an  art  it  necessarily  implies  that  something  is  to  be  done  under 
intelligible  guidance ;  something  to  be  done  for  some  definite  intelligi- 
ble object ;  something  to  be  done  in  gome  rational  way  that  can  be 
pointed  out.  As  an  art  it  admits  of  guiding  principles  and  rules  that 
must  regulate  the  whole  procedure  in  order  that  it  may  be  success- 
ful ; — in  order  that  that  which  it  proposes  to  have  done,  may  be  done 
well.  Like  ciphering,  composing  is  an  art,  that,  as  applicable  to  a 
great  diversity  of  uses,  embraces  a  great  diversity  of  processes. 
These  processes  are  widely  diverse  from  one  another,  as  much  so  as 
are  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division,  as  are  evolution, 
involution,  reduction  of  fractions,  computation  of  interest,  mensura- 
tion of  surfaces  and  solids.  It  is  just  as  irrational  to  attempt  to  teach 
composition  as  to  teach  arithmetic  simply  by  assigning  general  exer- 
cises without  indiciition  of  the  precise  object  to  be  accorflplished  and 
of  the  nature  of  the  particular  process  by  which  that  object  is  to  be 
accomplished.  It  is  just  as  irrational,  thus,  to  require  from  every 
pupil  on  each  alternate  Wednesday  a  composition  without  further 
specification  as  to  the  object  of  the  essay,  and  with  no  instruction  as 
to  the  process  to  be  applied  as  it  would  be  to  require  a  ciphering 
exercise  without  such  specification  and  instruction,  and  with  the 
expectation  that  alike  in  each  case  the  pupil  is  to  acquire  the  art 
simply  by  such  a  method.  It  is  just  as  irrational  to  prescribe  such  a 
composition  exercise  even  with  the  additional  help  of  an  assigned 
theme  as  it  would  be  to  give  out  an  exercise  in  ciphering  with  only  an 
assigned  line  of  figures  to  cipher  upon,  and  with  no  further  teaching 
as  to  object  or  process. 

In  the  acquisition  of  every  art,  as  in  all  human  culture,  there  is  an 
indispensable  condition  prescribed  in  the  very  nature  of  the  human 
mind  as  subject  to  growth  The  mind  begins  in  infantile  weakness, 
and  by  slow  and  successive  degrees  only  attains  to  full  and  perfect 
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maturity.  All  right  teaching,  every  snccesj-ful  teacher  must  Intel* 
ligently  adopt  this  fundamental  principle  of  growth  and  the  method 
which  it  imposes.  Tlie  pupil  must  be  borne  along  from  the  simplest 
element  of  the  art,  step  by  step,  one  element  at  a  time — in  a  steady 
imfolding  of  the  art,  to  the  goal  of  a  perfect  attainment  of  it.  To 
effect  this  tlie  teacher  mu'^t  know  the  path  from  the  starting-point  to 
the  goal ;  must  intelligently  keep  his  pupil  in  this  path  and  adapt  his 
teaching  to  each  successive  stage  of  progress.  The  prevnl  nt  mode 
of  teaching  composition  ignores  and  tramples  on  this  fundamental 
law  of  culture.  It  knows  no  beginning,  no  ending;  no  start :ng-2H)int, 
ho  goal.  The  beginner  and  the  proficient  are  assigned  the  same  exer- 
cise and  receive  the  same  instruction,  whether  it  be  preparatory,  if 
indeed  any  such  instruction  be  given  at  all,  or  -whether  it  be  in  the 
way  of  criticism  and  correction  of  exercises  already  finished  by  the 
pupil. 

The  external  condition  of  all  culture,  corresponding  to  this  internal 
condition,  is  equally  ignon^d  and  disregarded.  This  external  condi- 
tion prescribes  that  the  pupil  be  guided  by  the  teacher  to  the  practice 
which  the  particular  art  involves.  The  pupil  must  be  put  on  doings 
and  know  from  his  teacher  precisely  what  he  is  to  do.  There  must 
be  practice,  and  there  mu^t  be  instruction,  rule,  to  guide  that  practice. 
This  instruction  and  rule  may  be  proc*ured,  indeed,  from  books  as 
wvW  as  fi-oni  the  lips  of  the  teacher.  The  text-book  may  be  more  or 
less  in  place  of  teacher.  But  the  instruction,  the  rule  must  be  given, 
or  there  nuiSt  be  blind  groping,  stumbling,  failure,  on  the  part  of  the 
learner. 

The  combination  of  these  two  conditions  directs  at  once  to  the  only 
metho'l  of  t'jaching  that  can  promise  success ; — that  the  pupil  be  led 
along,  step  by  step,  in  clear  instruction  and  finn  guidance,  practicing 
element  after  element  in  the  art  until  each  successively  be  mastered^ 
from  the  simplest  on  to  the  mo-rt  complicated  procedures  in  the  art. 
In  this  way,  other  arts,  arithmetic,  music,  are  now  most  successfully 
taught.  In  this  way  composition  may  he  taught  with  equal  success 
and  with  equal  satisfaction  to  both  teacher  and  learner. 

We  proceed  now  to  indicate  in  detail  how  this  tried  and  accepted 
method  may  be  apjdied  to  the  teaching  of  composition. 

Tiiere  are  two  very  distinguishable  stages  in  the  acquisition  of  an 
art  which  a  wise  method  will  ever  broadly  discriminate.  There  is, 
first,  the  elemental  stage.  In  arithmetic  it  embraces  what  are  called 
the  ground  rule — those  of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and 
division,  with  the  introductory  rule  of  notation.    In  composition  this 
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stage  embraces  the  rules  of  sentence-construction  proper,  with  the 
introductory  rules,  corresponding  exactly  to  those  of  arithmetical 
notation,  of  capitalizing,  punctuation,  and  paragraphing.  This  ele- 
mental stage  is  covered  by  the  science  of  grammar,  as  it  is  ordinarily 
understood.  Tlie  second  stage  embraces  the  various  general  processes 
in  which  these  elemental  processes  are  applied  to  some  propos(»d 
object.  Thus  in  arithmetic,  we  have  the  rules  of  proportion,  evolu- 
tion, involution,  reduction  of  fractions,  and  the  like.  In  composition 
we  have  the  rules  of  discourse  proper,  which  are  embraced  in  more 
or  less  perfect  form  in  our  famiHar  rhetorical  treatises^ 

Now  as  in  learning  arithmetic,  the  pupil  should  first  be  put  upon 
learning  the  ground-rules,  after  beginning  with  some  rudimentary 
study  of  notation,  and  should  learn  successively  each  rule  by  itself, 
80  in  Icarnmg  to  speak  and  wTite  he  should  begin  with  the  rudimental 
principles  of  rhetorical  notation,  so  to  call  it,  embracing  capitalizing, 
punctuation,  and  paragraphing,  and  then  loam  sepanitely  and  success- 
ively the  several  parts  of  sentence-construction  proper.  And  here 
experience  prompts  the  remark  that  two  or  three  thoroughly  taught 
lessons  in  these  rules  of  rhetorical  notation,  at  the  verj'  beginnin;:, 
will  save  teacher  and  pupil  incalculable  trouble  in  the  further  prac- 
tice of  writuig,  as  well  as  be  of  inestimable  service  in  working  into 
the  mind  of  the  pupil  that  most  vital  condition  of  successful  writing 
— the  idea  of  a  progress  by  stages  in  all  correct  discourse. 

With  the  rudiments  of  what  may  figuratively  be  called  rhetorical 
notation — of  capitalizing,  punctuation,  and  paragraphing — familiarly 
and  thoroughly  mastered,  the  pupil  is  prepared  to  begin  upon  the 
simplest  element  in  sentence-construction. 

But  here  it  becomes  necessary  to  take  up  and  carry  with  us  a  cor- 
rect and  also  a  clear  notion  of  what  sentence-construction  is — of  what 
we  do  when  we  construct  a  sentence,  in  order  to  determine  what  is 
the  first  and  simplest  element,  and  what  are  the  successive,  more 
complicated  elements  in  their  proper  order,  and  also  in  order  to  deter- 
mine how  we  are  to  deal  with  eaft'h.  When  we  construct  a  sentence 
then  we  put  a  thought  into  appropriate  words,  as  in  constructing 
di?*course  we  put  thought  into  words  for  some  proposed  rational  object. 
We  have  then  in  all  composition  two  elements  to  deal  with — the 
thought  and  the  word — and  of  these  elements  the  thought  is  the  im- 
portant element,  the  vital,  the  properly  organic  element.  We  use 
the  word  but  for  the  thought's  sake.  Nay,  the  thought  has  deter- 
mined the  shape  and  character  of  the  word  itself;  the  particular 
thought-form  has  created  and  shaped  the  particular  word-form.     To 
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teach  compositiony  to  teach  sentence -CQEistmctioD  by  limiting  the 
views  of  the  learner  to  the  word,  while  excluding  or  even  relatively 
depresssing  the  thought,  is  preposterous,  is  fatal,  as  much  so  as  it 
would  be  to  teach  arithmetic  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  pupil  think 
that  figure-making  is  all  there  is  in  ciphering.  The  quantity  denoted 
by  the  figure,  the  thought  expressed  in  the  word,  must  ever  be  kept 
prominent,  and  be  treated  as  the  vital  and  organic  element.  The 
pupil  must  first  understand  what  he  is  to  express,  what  he  is  to  saj 
or  write,  then  seek  for  the  proper  mode  of  expression.  In  other 
words,  in  any  true  method  of  learning  composition,  the  thought-form 
must  first  be  studied,  then  the  word-form  which  language  has  provided 
for  the  embodiment  or  expression  of  that  thought-form. 

Beginning  with  the  most  elemental  thought-form,  the  pupil  should 
be  conducted  step  by  step  successively  through  each  of  the  great 
elemental  thought-forms  as  they  are  now  presented  to  us  in  our  more 
matured  systems  of  logic,  with  their  various  modifications  so  fieir  at 
least  as  they  determine  peculiar  forms  of  words,  and  in  such  a  waj 
that  he  snail  attain  a  familiar  practical  mastery  of  those  elemental 
forms  of  thought  in  connection  with  those  word-forms  which  language 
has  appropriated  to  each  respectively.  Logic  has  now  given  us  the 
exact  enumeration  of  these  general  thought-forms,  and  the  distinctive 
characters  that  belong  to  each,  together  with  the  principles  that 
determine  aU  the  general  modifications  of  these  general  thought-forms. 
It  is  now  practicable,  consequently,  to  found  all  the  forms  of  word- 
expression  as  given  us  in  grammar  in  their  proper  thought-formsi 
and  thus  to  present  the  whole  subject  of  sentence-construction  in  the 
clearest,  exactest  scientific  method.  Not  only  this,  but  the  recent 
advances  in  logical  science  enable  us  to  account  for  the  rise  of  the 
particidar  word  forms  which  it  is  the  province  of  grammar  to  enu- 
merate and  explain,  and  to  set  forth  the  reasons  why  these  forms  of 
words,  these  parts  of  speech,  are  such  as  they  are  and  not  dififerent. 
In  short,  in  the  light  which  b  now  shed  upon  the  nature  and  forms 
of  our  thinking,  grammatical  science  is  enabled  to  unfold  all  its  princi- 
ples and  explain  all  its  forms  by  a  clear  reference  to  the  nature  of 
the  thought  which  underlies  and  determines,  or  to  speak  more  signifi- 
cantly, which  organizes  all  language. 

It  is  pertinent  here  to  introduce  a  word  or  two  in  reference  to  the 
proper  relation  of  the  study  of  grammar  to  training  in  composition- 
writing.  Our  systems  of  grammar  are  all  sciences  of  language,  not 
proper  arts.  A  proper  art  aims  definitely  at  dainty  producing^  an^ 
struciing  something.    Its  characteristic  method  is  the  synthetic,  the 
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constructive  method.  It  fastens  on  the  essential  faculty  concerned 
in  the  art,  as  for  instance,  the  faculty  of  song,  the  faculty  of  compu- 
tation, the  faculty  of  thinkmg,  the  faculty  of  discoursing,  or  the  like, 
and  develops  that  faculty  by  appropriate  practice  in  successive  pro- 
cesses involved  in  the  art,  proceeding  from  the  more  elemental  to  the 
more  complicated.  A  science  aims  at  explaining,  informing,  enlight- 
ening the  intelligence.  Its  characteristic  method  is  the  analytic.  It 
fastens  upon  the  product,  the  result,  and  separating  it  into  convenient 
parts,  explains  the  nature  or  describes  the  elements  of  each  of  these 
pans  successively.  Our  grammatical  treatises,  thus,  take  language  as 
a  product,  a  result.  They  dissect  it  into  its  parts  and  treat  distinctly 
of  sentences,  their  kinds  and  characters,  of  parts  of  speech,  their 
number,  characteristics,  modifications,  and  the^ke.  ^ 

Now  such  grammars,  such  scientific  treatises  on  language,  are 
doubtless  very  useful  and  very  valuable.  Language,  as  the  product 
of  the  legitimate  workings  of  the  human  mind,  of  the  proper  rational 
life,  is  as  worthy  of  scientific  study  as  are  fruits,  or  foliage,  or  the 
products  of  vegetable  life.  So  grammars  of  particular  languages, 
grammars  of  the  Greek,  of  the  Latin,  of  any  foreign  language,  where 
not  the  use  of  the  language  in  speaking  or  writing  but  a  mere  know- 
ledge of  it  is  chiefiy  aimed  at,  are  of  inestimable  value  and  worth* 
But  although  unquestionably  valuable  auxiliaries  to  a  correct  and 
facile  use  of  a  language  in  actual  conversation  or  discourse,  they  never 
suffice  to  this  end.  Probably  few  among  our  best  scholars  would 
venture  writing  or  speaking  in  a  foreign  dialect  of  which  they  might 
have  attained  the  completest  mastery  as  to  its  characters  and  forms, 
unless  af^er  a  special  training.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  case 
we  should  anticipate  such  a  result  from  the  study  of  graounar  as  a 
science  and  not  as  an  art,  as  was  at  a  recent  state  convention  of  teach- 
ers acknowledged  by  one  of  the  body  in  his  somewhat  paradoxical 
statement  that  ^  no  man  or  woman  ever  learned  to  speak  or  write  the 
English  language  from  the  instruction  he  or  she  received  in  grammar 
in  school ;  it  can  not  be  done."  That  the  study  of  grammar  as  gen- 
erally taught  has  some  utility,  it  is  unreasonable  to  doubt  It  gives 
at  least  some  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  language.  But  it  would 
be  quite  as  unreasonable  to  expect  from  such  a  study  the  attainment 
of  much  power  or  skill  in  the  use  of  the  language — in  speaking  or 
writing  it — ^in  the  construction  of  discourse. 

It  will  not  probably  be  denied  by  any  that  the  great  end  in  study- 
ing every  vernacular  language  should  be  to  acquire  the  power  to  use 
the  language  correct)^  and  effectively.    This  is  not  the  end  generally 
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proposed  in  studying  foreign  languages  ;  especially  is  it  not  the  oom- 
manding  end  in  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  languages. 
The  grummard  of  these  languages  have  not  been  constructed  with 
reference  to  that  end,  but  almost  exclusively  with  reference  to  the 
power  of  interpretmg  the  literature  of  the  GreeLs  and  the  Ronuuu, 
not  to  skill  of  authorship  in  these  language>«.  But  these  gramnum 
of  the  cla.<sical  tongues  have  been  the  models  and  patterns  aAer  wbidi 
our  vernacular  grammars  have  been  designed  and  elaborated.  They 
are,  accordingly,  sciences  of  the  language,  not  arts.  But  what  is  most 
needed  in  the  study  of  the  English  language  with  us,  and  especially 
in  our  public  schools  and  seminaries,  is  that  which  is  properly  to  be 
taught  as  an  art  of  English  di^cour8e,  and  the  whole  procedure  in 
the  construction  of  a  suitable  text-book  should  be  the  reverse  of  that 
in  a  science — the  reverse  of  that  adopted  in  our  classical  grammars. 
It  should  be,  &s  already  indicated,  in  the  synthetic  method,  proceeding 
from  clement  to  element  in  systematic  order,  with  suitable  practice 
on  each  in  succession  till  it  is  thoroughly  mastered  for  use.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  two  modes  may  be  well  exemplified  in  the  study 
of  arithmetic  as  a  science  or  as  nn  art.  Let  a  pupil  study  arithmetic 
as  a  proper  science, — in  the  form,  for  instance,  in  which  it  is  unfolded 
in  the  publications  of  the  Society  for  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge ; 
let  him  perfectly  master  every  principle  and  understand  every  doc- 
trine tlioroughly  of  arithmetical  science  as  there  so  ably  set  forth. 
He  would  not  yet  be  able  to  solve  a  very  slightly  complicated  prob- 
lem in  Proportion  with  all  such  scientific  knowledge.  A  skill,  a  tact 
is  requisite  which  no  mere  scientific  knowledge  can  impart.  He 
might  understand  all  the  principles  of  computation,  and  yet  not  be 
able  to  compute  so  as  to  compete  with  any  scliool-boy. 

It  is  still  true  that  a  good  practical  arithmetician  ought  to  under- 
stand the  science  that  underlies  his  art,  and,  in  like  maimer,  the  stu- 
dent in  compo.^ition  ought  to  understand  grammar  as  a  science — ought 
to  be  V(!rsed  in  the  principles  of  the  language.  English  grammar 
'  ought  then  to  be  taught  in  all  our  schools  as  a  tnie  art — as  an  art 
•  constructed  on  truly  scientific  grounds,  but  shap4;d  and  developed 
throughout,  not  as  a  science  but  as  an  art,  just  as  ai*ithmetic  is  in  fact. 
It  should  be  learned  in  learning  to  compose.  In  fact,  a  true  art  of 
composition  is  nothing  but  grammar  regarded  as  an  art  In  this  way 
of  learning,  not  only  would  what  should  be  the  great  commanding 
end  in  the  study  of  grammar,  viz :  skill  in  speaking  and  writing,  be 
best  attained ;  but  in  connection  with  this,  the  science  itself  of  the 
language,  which  is  all  that  is  proposed  in  our  ordinary  grammatical 
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treatises,  would  also  be  acquired.  Moreover,  llie  study  itself,  instead 
of  being  as  now  a  disgust  and  a  drudgery,  would  be  made  most 
attractive  and  interesting,  because  its  utility  would  be  seen  in  every 
step  of  the  study ;  and  likewise,  the  grounds  and  reasons  for  all 
grammatical  teachings  would  be  brought  into  clear  light.  Pursued  sci- 
entifically, that  is  analytically  and  from  the  word-form,  the  study 
must  ever  remain  dry  and  forbidding,  and  therefore  comparatively 
unprofitable  to  the  immature  mind,  unequal  to  scientific  specula- 
tions. Pursued  as  an  art  from  the  thought  as  the  organic  principle  of  + 
language,  all  becomes  clear  and  the  developing  mind  moves  on  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  developing  art. 

This,  then,  is  the  proper  mode  of  teaching  composition  in  its  first  stage 
of  proper  sentence-construction.  After  a  suitable  drilling  in  rhetor- 
ical notation — in  capitalizing,  punctuation,  and  paragraphing, — the 
pupil  should  be  exercised  on  each  general  form  of  thought  succes- 
sively in  connc^ction  with  the  appropriate  form  of  word  which  language 
has  provided  for  that  form  of  thought.  He  should  be  trained  in 
suitable  exercb*es  copiously  provided  for  the  purj)o^e,  precisely  as  is 
done  in  our  best  aritliinetics  under  each  rule,  on  each  leading  modifi- 
cation of  these  general  forms  of  thought  with  the  particular  word- 
form  which  language  has  for  each.  This  will  take  him  through  all 
the  principles — through  the  science  of  grammar,  although  skill,  not 
mere  knowledge,  has  been  the  one  commanding  aim  in  the  study. 
He  will  have  acquired,  thus,  not  merely  science,  but  what  is  incom- 
parably more  valuable,  skill  in  thinking,  skill  in  expression.  His 
attention  having  been  directed  on  the  thought  as  the  controlling 
element  in  speaking  and  writing,  he  will  not  only  have  received  a 
most  valuable  training  in  the  power  to  deal  with  tliought,  and  a  most 
valuable  training  in  the  command  of  verbal  expression  ;  but  he  will, 
in  addition,  have  been  led  along  a  path  in  which  he  must  have  ever 
been  constrained  to  look  out  understandingly  upon  the  true  relation- 
ship between  thought  and  language.  He  will  be  in  no  danger  of 
coming  gradually  to  sink  thought  in  words,  to  mistake  learned  terms, 
brilliant  images,  rounded  periods  for  good  writing ; — in  no  danger  of 
"  growing  in  expression  and  dwindling  in  notion,**  to  use  the  pithy 
language  of  Berkeley,  as  he  is  in  the  study  of  grammar  and  of  rhe- 
toric in  the  manner  usually  pursued.  The  thought  to  be  expressed 
will  be  to  him  the  main  thing ;  and  the  verbal  expression  will  be  to 
him  good  or  poor  according  as  it  well  or  ill  embodies  the  thought  tp 
be  expressed.  He  will  relish  criticism ;  he  will  understand  and 
appreciate  criticism,  as  he  will  have  been  trained  ever  to  be  looking 
for  the  appropriate  verbal  embodiment  of  the  thought 
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The  second  grand  stage  in  the  art  of  composing  is  that  in  whidi 
the  rational  object  for  which  we  speak  or  write  comes  in  fot  distinct 
and  prominent  treatment  The  pupil  has  now  passed  the  proper 
elemental  stage — the  stage  analogous  to  that  covered  by  the  four 
ground  rules  of  arithmetic ;  he  is  supposed  to  have  mastered  bj  suffi- 
cient practice  on  each  elementary  process  the  entire  art  of  sentenos- 
oonstruction.  He  is  now  to  be  trained  in  the  art  of  constmcdng 
discourse,  which  employs  the  rules  of  sentence-construction  as  Pro- 
portion and  Evolution  employ  the  four  ground  rules  of  arithmetic 
Now  in  discourse,  as  in  arithmetical  computation,  there  are  divers 
specific  objects  to  be  accomplished,  and  there  are  accordingly  divers 
processes  to  be  used  in  accomplishing  these  objects.  The  pupil,  theo, 
is  first  to  have  the  idea  of  an  object  in  his  writing  fixed  firmly  and 
controUingly  in  his  mind.  This  is  vitaL  It  is  chiefly  because  do 
distinct  object  is  before  his  mind  in  writing  compositionit  as  prescribed 
in  our  schools  and  colleges,  that  these  exercises  are  to  the  learner  so 
repulsive  and  so  unprofitable.  Nothing  is  more  repulsive  to  a  rational 
spirit  than  an  objectless  task.  The  same  exercise  that  without  con- 
scious object  would  be  the  most  disgusting  drudgery,  will  be  prosecuted 
with  bounding  enthusiasm  when  inspired  by  an  apprehended  object 
in  it.  A  single  fact  will  illustrate  this  general  remark.  In  one  of 
our  leading  colleges,  a  student,  otherwise  faithfiil  and  exemplary,  as 
well  as  highly  successful  in  his  studies,  from  his  invincible  repugnanos 
to  composition- writing,  had  worked  up  to  his  third  year,  shirking  eveiy 
exercise  assigned  to  him.  At  last,  after  repeated  censures,  the  alterna- 
tive had  to  be  met  of  performance  or  dismission.  He  told  his  class- 
officer  that,  painful  as  it  was,  the  latter  must  be  his  fate,  for  to  write 
a  composition  was  to  him  an  utter  impossibility.  He  was  told  to  go 
out  on  a  walk  for  a  half  hour ;  to  note  prominent  objects  and  occur- 
rences along  his  way ;  and  then  to  go  to  his  room  and  put  down  on 
paper  a  narrative  of  what  he  had  noticed  in  just  the  order  he  had 
observed  them,  and  just  as  they  had  impressed  him.  He  complied. 
He  brought  the  written  narrative  to  his  instructor.  It  was  an  accept- 
able performance  of  the  task  assigned.  The  fatal  charm  was  now 
broken.  To  write  a  composition  was  to  narrate — ^to  communicate 
one's  own  thoughts  to  another.  He  became  conscious  of  an  object— 
a  rational  aim  in  writing.  He  soon  rose  to  be  one  of  the  best  writers 
in  his  class ;  and  his  name  now  ranks  among  the  highest  in  American 
literature. 

To  narrate  is  one  of  the  several  processes  determined  by  one  of 
the  several  objects  for  which  we  speak  or  write— for  which  we  con- 
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struct  discourse.  But  it  is  only  one  of  these  processes.  Description 
is  another  as  widely  different  from  Narration  as  Reduction  of  Frac- 
tions is  from  Involution.  To  confound  the  methods  in  these  two  pro- 
cesses would  be  as  fatal  as  it  would  be  to  confound  the  methods  in 
the  two  arithmetical  processes  just  instanced.  There  are  other  pro- 
cesses still,  which  are  now  enumerated  and  explained  with  exactest 
logical  accuracy  and  completeness.  There  is  no  lack  of  means,  there- 
fore, within  the  reach  of  the  faithful  teacher  of  composition  for  con- 
ducting his  pupil  along  the  straightest  course  of  methodical  training 
from  one  process  to  another,  and  prescribing  to  him  appropriate  and 
copious  exercises  on  each.  There  is  no  art,  perhaps,  which  admits 
to  a  liigher  degree  than  this  very  art  of  composing — ^than  the  art  of 
discourse,  of  an  exact  scientific,  progressive  method  of  training.  And 
as  thus  taught,  composing  ceases  to  be  repulsive.  It  becomes  posi- 
tively interesting  and  inviting  to  every  generous  mind. 

As  in  the  first  stage,  the  proper  grammatical  stage,  we  found  the 
two  elements — the  form  of  the  thought  and  the  form  of  the  word,— 
and  as  we  began  with  the  thought  as  the  organic  element,  and  then 
sought  the  appropriate  verbal  expression,  so  in  the  second  stage — the 
rhetorical  stage — we  must  begin  with  the  thought  as  now  determined 
and  shaped  by  the  particular  object  in  writing.  That  is  to  be  ana- 
lyzed into  its  general  forms  so  as  to  guide  to  the  several  processes 
which  respect  the  management  of  the  thought.  After  these  several 
procesifes  are  mastered  in  sufficient  practice  on  each  successively, 
should  come  the  proper  study  of  the  verbal  expression — of  style  with 
suitable  exercises  in  its  several  departments  separately  and  succes- 
sively. 

In  the  way  thus  generally  pointed,  the  aoqaisition  of  skill  in  speak- 
ing and  writing  becomes  a  clearly  practicable,  almost  certmn  result, 
as  it  is  seen  to  be  by  a  rational  procedure  throughout,  each  suc- 
cessive step  being  simple  and  practicable,  and  each  leading  steadily 
to  the  proposed  object — a  ready  command  of  thought  and  of  correct 
expression  for  rational  discourse* 
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AT  LANCAST£R,  MASS. 


The  success  of  the  Farm  School  for  boys,  on  Thompson's  Island, 
in  Boston  Harbor,  suggested  to  Hon.  Theodore  Lyman  the  noble  dona- 
tion to  the  State  which  resulted  m  the  establishment  of  the  Reform 
School  for  boys  at  West  borough. 

Why  should  not  equal  provision  be  made  for  the  neglected  and 
vicious  girls  of  the  Slate,  who  were  in  even  greater  peril,  and  whose 
ruin  would  entail  more  serious  consequences  upon  the  community? 
was  the  question  naturally  suggested  and  persistently  asked  by  benev- 
olent men  and  women,  until  it  was  appropriately  answered  in  the 
establishment  of  the  State  Industrial  School  for  girls,  at  Lancaster, 
Mass. 

As  early  as  the  Legislature  of  1849,  petitions,  numerously  signed, 
were  forwarded  to  the  "  General  Court,"  for  the  establishment  of  a 
"State  Reform  School  for  Girls."  In  1850,  commissioners  were 
api3ointed  to  consider  the  subject  and  to  report.  A  favorable  report 
was  made  and  referred  to  the  succeeding  Legislature,  and  was  again, 
after  discussion,  referred  in  1853.  In  the  succeeding  year.  Governor 
Washburn  commended  the  subject  very  warmly  in  his  message  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Legislature.  A  resolution  was  passed  appropri- 
ating twenty  thousand  dollars  for  this  piurpose,  providing  the  same 
amount  should  be  raised,  within  six  months,  by  private  donations. 
Commissioners  were  also  ordered,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
to  select  a  site,  to  prepare  plans,  and  to  proi)Ose  the  appropriate  legis- 
lation for  the  establishment  of  such  an  institution. 

The  money  was  raised,  and  Messrs.  John  H.  Wilkins,  Henry  B. 
Rogers,  and  Francis  B.  Fay,  were  appointed  as  commissioners  to 
carry  out  the  spirit  of  the  resolves. 

The  site  selected  was  an  old  brick  mansion,  in  the  ancient  town  of 
Lancaster,  situated  upon  a  fine,  high  lawn,  embowered  in  elms,  and 
surrounded  by  a  fann  of  one  hundred  acres,  (since  increased  to  one 
hundred  and  forty,)  sloping  downward  to  a  branch  of  the  Nashua 
river.     The  lawn  was  increased  m  size  and  made  symmetrical  by  the 
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generous  gift  from  the  town  of  the  old  common^  or  traiuing  field,  that 
laid  unimproved  in  front  of  the  estate. 

The  large,  square  "  Stillwell  Mansion,"  by  the  outlay  of  a  few 
thousand  dollars  was  made  to  answer,  quite  conveniently,  for  one  of 
the  family  houses.  From  the  adjoming  mountain,  water  was  brought 
down  in  pipes,  in  suflicient  quantity,  and  of  an  adequate  *^  head  "  to 
meet  all  the  wants  of  the  institution,  and  to  be  distributed  in  every 
portion  of  it. 

The  site  was  every  thing  that  could  be  desired,  and  was  secured 
at  a  companitively  small  price.  To  the  indefatigjible  labors  of  Col. 
Fay,  who  deserves,  for  nuuiy  reasons,  the  title  of  **  father"  to  the  insti- 
tution, the  State  owes  the  admirable  location  of  the  school,  and  the 
marked  economy  attending  its  establishment. 

Alter  a  careful  examination  of  the  plans  of  the  more  prominent 
European  and  American  institutions,  for  the  reformation  of  juvenile 
offenders,  and  calling  to  their  aid  the  practical  thinkers  and  writers 
uj)on  this  deliciite  question,  the  commissioners  reported  to  the  Legis- 
lature a  system  of  organization  and  discipline,  called,  to  distinguish 
it,  the  *•  family  plan,"  following  (iuite  clo?ely  the  arrangement  of  the 
institution  for  boys,  at  Met  tray,  in  France,  which  was  at  that  time 
attracting  more  attention  among  the  friends  of  reform,  than  any  other 
in  Europe  or  America.  Heretofore  every  public  institution  of  the 
khid  in  this  country  had  been  upon  the  "congregate  plan,"  constructed 
very  similarly  to  penitentiaries,  but  made  more  comfortable,  and 
wearing  no  penal  aspect  in  their  discipline.  Greater  indulgence,  than 
is  p(*rmitted  in  a  penitentiary,  was  allowed  in  passing  in  and  out  of 
the  limits  of  the  reformatory,  on  the  part  of  the  children,  and  the 
oiTicers  were  expected  to  hold  a  parental  relation  to  the  inmates,  but 
still  these  institutions  were  included  within  walls,  and  the  dormitories 
were  closed  by  locks  and  bolts. 

But  the  commissioners  proposed  that,  at  Lancaster,  separate  build- 
ings should  be  constructed  capable  of  accommodating  thirty  girls  in 
each.  Tliat  each  house  should  be  a  separate  family,  under  its  appro- 
priate matron,  assistant  matron,  (who  should  also  be  the  school 
teacher,)  and  housekeeper.  All  the  work  and  study  of  the  family, 
it  was  arranged,  should  go  on  under  its  own  roof.  No  walls  enclosed 
the  village  of  homes  that  it  was  proposed  to  erect,  and  no  fastenings 
defended  the  windows  of  the  sleepmg  rooms  from  offering  their  &cili- 
tics  for  the  escape  of  the  inmates.  It  is  an  uiteresting  fact  only  two 
girls  have  succeeded  in  escaping  from  the  school  since  its  establish- 
ment, and  these  during  the  first  six  months  of  its  history. 
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In  each  house  it  was  proposed  to  distribute  a  portion  of  the  older 
and  of  the  younger  girls — thus  keeping  up  the  idea  of  a  family  and 
securing  the  cosier  performance  of  the  housework.  The  older  girU 
were  to  have  separate  rooms,  while  the  younger  slept  with  a  monitor 
in  an  open  dormitory. 

The  work  proposed  for  the  girls  was  housework,  the  making  of 
their  own  garments,  knitting,  and  such  plain  trades  as  skirt  making 
and  straw  braiding.  From  these  sources^  in  the  experiment  of  ten 
years,  the  time  of  the  children  has  been  fully  occupied,  when  not 
engaged  in  school  or  in  their  necessary  recreations. 

The  only  change  in  the  manner  of  committing  subjects  to  the 
school  from  that  pursued  at  Westborough,  was  the  particularly  happy 
arrangement  to  avoid  the  disgrace  and  taint  of  the  court  room,  by 
appointing  special  commissioners  to  hear  the  comphunts  against  the 
children,  and  constituting  judges  of  probate,  ex  officio,  commissioners 
for  this  purpose.  By  this  means,  also,  the  institution,  it  was  thought, 
through  the  more  careful  supervision  of  special  officers,  would  be 
saved  from  being  overrun  by  a  class  of  hardened  and  hopeless  crim- 
inals, or  by  diseased  and  idiotic  children. 

Girls  were  permitted  to  be  sent  between  thb  ages  of  seven  and 
sixteen,  and  were,  at  first,  committed  until  eighteen  years  of  age. 
Since  its  organization,  the  trustees  have  received  power  from  the 
Legislature  to  retain  the  custody  of  their  subjects  untU  they  are 
twenty-one.  As  in  otlier  institutions,  the  trustees  were  empowered 
to  indenture  the  girls,  after  having  bestowed  upon  them  sufficient 
training  in  the  schools,  to  good  families  in  the  State  or  beyond  its 
borders. 

The  report  of  the  commissioners  was  accepted,  and  immediate 
steps  were  taken  to  provide  buildings  for  the  reception  of  inmates. 
The  name  by  which  the  institution  was  known,  in  order  to  defend  the 
girls  committed  to  it,  as  far  as  possible,  from  any  disgrace  arising 
from  their  connection  with  it,  was  changed  from  "Reform  School "  to 
« Industrial  School." 

The  institution  was  publicly  dedicated,  and  the  first  house  opened, 
Aug.  27th,  1856,  and  was,  in  a  few  months,  filled  with  inmates  of 
various  ages,  and,  a  large  proportion  of  them,  of  American  parent- 
age. This  somewhat  remarkable  fact,  although  the  proportion  has 
sometimes  varied,  has  continued  to  characterize  the  subjects  of  the 
school  until  the  present  time. 

Tlie  new  houses  were  constructed  of  brick,  two  stories  in  height^ 
very  neatly  and  conveniently  finished,  at  an  expense  of  about  twelve 
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thousand  dollars  each.     By  April,  1857,  the  third  house  had  been 
opened,  and,  in  January,  18G0,  the  fourth. 

In  1861,  the  fiflh,  and  last  house,  a  wooden  dwelling-house  fitted 
up  for  the  purpo.se,  was  provided  to  meet  the  constantly  increasing 
demand  for  accommodations.  From  the  opening,  the  capacity  of  the 
school  has  always  been  fully  taxed,  and  there  has  been  scarcely  a 
month  when  the  rooms  have  not  been  uncomfortably  crowded,  and 
applications  from  Commissioners  declined. 

A  convenient  house,  already  on  the  grounds,  formed  a  pleasant 
residence  for  the  Superintendent,  and  another  for  the  farmer.  A 
neat,  white,  village  church,  standing  unoccupied,  was  removed  at 
small  expense,  and  placed  upon  the  lawn;  and  thus,  five  homes 
capable  of  receiving  one  hundred  and  ^dy  inmntci*,  two  family  resi- 
dences, and  a  pleasant  chapel,  were  secured  at  an  expense  of  but 
little  over  ($00,000)  sixty  thousand  dollars. 

.  For  the  first  nx  years  the  institution  was  under  the  care  of  Rev. 
Bradford  K.  Peirce,  now  Chaplain  of  the  New  York  House  of 
Refuge.  Since  his  resignation,  the  present  excellent  incumbent.  Rev. 
Marcus  Ames,  has  conducted  its  affairs  with  great  prudence  and  most 
encouraging  success.  The  Superintendent  unites  in  himself,  the 
legitimate  duties  of  his  office,  and  the  delicate  and  responsible  labors 
of  the  Chaplain. 

On  last  October,  when  the  latest  report  was  made,  there  had  been 
received  into  the  school  464  inmates ;  there  were  present  at  that 
time,  in  the  different  homes,  132  inmates,  and  234  had  been  returned 
to  friends,  or  completed  the  term  of  their  indentures.  The  remainder 
had  been  removed  to  hospitals,  or  alms-houses,  or  discharged  as  un- 
suitable. 

Without  doubt,  a  large  proportion  of  these  girls  are  now  living 
honest  and  pure  lives.  Some  of  them  are  filling  quite  conspicuous 
positions,  as  teachers  or  matrons  in  similar  schools,  who  seemed, 
at  the  time  they  were  sent  to  the  institution,  predestined  to  a  life 
of  sin  and  sorrow.  Many  have  not  fulfilled  the  expectations  excited 
in  their  behalf,  and  are  now  wandering  amid  the  retributions  of  the 
life  of  a  transgressor. 

The  close  and  beautiful  relation  existing  between  three  Christian 
women  and  thirty  young  girls,  sittmg  at  the  same  table,  and  forming 
one  circle  in  family  prayer,  and  in  all  domestic  and  social  duties  and 
enjoyments,  must  have,  as  the  experiment  has  proved,  a  powerful 
and  redeeming  influence.  It  is  possible  that  the  Industrial  Home 
may  have  been  so  pleasant  and  so  light  in  its  exactions  upon  the 
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girl,  that  sometimes,  she  has  turned  awaj  dlssatiafied  froxsL  a  some- 
ivhat  rough  and  exacting  country  home ;  or  an  ambitioQ  has  been 
aroused  for  other  employment  thtui  house-work,  and,  in  the  failure  to 
gratify  this  newly  awakened  taste,  the  temptation  to  turn  aside  to  the 
paths  of  sin  may  have  been  awakened  afresh.  It  may  also  have 
happen(*d,  that  the  diiliculties  attending  the  indenturing  of  tlie  girls 
have  induanl  the  retaining  of  children  too  long  in  the  school.  All 
institution  life  is  unnatural,  and  no  child  should  be  retained  in  any 
one,  however  improving,  longer  than  is  indispensable  to  prepare  the 
child  for  the  natural  home  in  a  family,  where  it  must,  certainly,  ulti- 
mately live.  We  should  never  weary  of  the  experiment  of  placing 
the  child  in  a  home.  If  it  fails  in  one,  it  may  find  a  congenial  atmos- 
phere in  another. 

All  these  tendencies  and  open  problems  are  constantly  in  the 
thoughts  and  discussions  of  the  cultivated  and  benevolent  gentlemen 
tliat  watch  over  the  intei*est8  of  this  favorite  institution,  and  the 
highest  success  that  human  wisdom  can  secure  for  it  will  be  their 
earucbt  and  constant  endeavor  to  attain. 

To  tlie  writer,  it  would  seem  an  improvement  to  this  admirable 
system,  to  have  one  larger  building,  where  all  the  inmates  should  be 
at  first  received,  and  afterwards  be  detailed  to  the  various  homes. 
This  building  might  admit  of  some  restraint,  as  all  attempts  to  escape 
are  in  the  first  weeks  of  a  child's  connection  with  the  institution.  In 
this  building  might  also  be  the  rooms  of  the  Superintendent's  family, 
and  the  public  ofiieei<.  Here  also  accommodation  could  be  provided 
for  girls  returned  from  their  places,  or  sent  back  by  the  Commission- 
ers afVer  tlieir  discbarge.  Such  girls  often  exercise  an  unliappy  in- 
fiucnce  over  one  of  tlie  families,  by  the  stubborn  tempers  or  vicioua 
habits  which  they  usually  bring  back  with  them. 

It  would  be  better,  the  writer  tliink?,  not  to  have  separate  schools 
in  each  family,  but  to  have  one  school  house,  and  all  the  children 
attend  there,  as  they  meet  in  Cliapel.  This  would  admit  of  better 
classification  and  instruction,  and  break  up,  in  a  measure,  the  some- 
what monastic  character  of  the  institution  life. 

But,  take  it  all  together,  there  probably  is  not  a  public  institution 
of  reform  in  the  world,  better  subserving  the  great  purpose  for  which 
it  was  established,  or  bringing  more  honor  or  satisfiiction  to  the  State 
which  has  given  it  birth,  than  the  State  Industrial  School  at  Lan- 
caster. 

B.  K  FEIRCE. 
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John  Colet,  D.  D.,  Dean  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Paul's, 
London,  who,  as  founder  of  St.  Paul's  School  in  1509-10  and  the 
regulator  of  its  original  course  of  study,  exerted  a  controlling  influ- 
ence on  the  curriculum  and  methods  of  secondary  instruction  in 
England,  was  bom  in  London  in  1466 — the  son  of  a  wealthy  silk 
merchant,  Sir  Thomas  Colet,  who  was  mayor  of  the  city  in  the  years 
1486  and  1495.  Having  improved  diligently  the  best  opportunities 
of  education  which  St  Anthony's  School  in  Threadneedie  Street, 
London,  and  St.  Mary  Magdalene  College,  at  Oxford,  afforded^  he 
resorted  to  the  Continent,  residing  four  years  abroad,  and  pursuing 
his  studies  and  holding  intercourse  with  famous  teachers  and  schol- 
ars, in  France  and  Italy,  as  Gaguinus,  Deloine,  Budseus,  Demetrius, 
Politianus,  Hermolaus  Barbarus,  and  Sabinus,  and  his  own  country- 
men, Grocyne,  Latymer,  Linacer,  and  Lilly.  His  knowledge  of 
Cicero  and  the  best  Latin  authors,  of  logic  and  mathematics,  and 
the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  was  profound,  but  of  Greek  literature, 
was  quite  limited.  But  in  this  last  particular  he  shared  the  imper> 
fections  of  that  period,  cspeciaUy  in  England.  Dr.  Knight  in  his 
Life  of  Dean  Colet,  from  which  this  memoir  is  compiled,  observes  :— 

Such  was  the  mfelicit^  of  those  times,  that  the  Greek  tongue  was  not  taught 
in  any  of  our  grammar  schools,  nor  was  there  thought  to  be  any  great  need  oC 
it  in  the  two  universities  hy  the  generality  of  leholara  It  is  worth  notice,  that 
Standish,  who  was  a  bitter  enemy  to  Erasmus,  in  his  declamation  against  him, 
styles  him  GrcdctUtis  iste^  which  was  for  a  long  time  after  the  phrase  for  an  her- 
etic, or  one  falling  under  the  suspicion  of  heretical  pravity.  And  for  this  very 
reason,  those  very  few  that  understood  Greek  were  afi«ia  to  teach  it,  lest  they 
should  be  thought  to  propagate  heresy. 

But  Dr.  John  Fisher,  reputed  the  best  preacher  and  the  deepest  divine  in 
those  times,  head  of  Queen's  College  in  Cambridge,  chancellor  of  that  university, 
chaplain  at  court,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Rochester,  was  of  another  mind,  and 
very  sensible  of  this  imperfection,  which  made  him  desirous  to  learn  Greek  in 
his  declining  years;  and  for  that  purpose  he  wrote  to  Erasmus,  to  persuade 
William  Latymer,  an  Englishman,  (who  from  his  travels  had  brought  home  that 
langfuage  in  perfection,)  to  be  his  instructor  in  it  Erasmus  accordingly  wrote 
to  Latymer,  and  importuned  him  to  it.  But  he  declined  the  undertaJcing  to 
teach  the  bishop  at  those  years,  alleging  the  long  time  it  would  require  to  mak* 
any  proficiency  in  that  tongue,  fh)m  the  examples  of  the  greatest  masters  of  it 
tiien  in  England,  Grocin,  Linacer,  Tonstal,  Pace,  and  Moore ;  and  to  excuse  him- 
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self,  advised  that  tho  bishop  should  send  for  a  master  oat  of  Italy.  And  m 
there  is  do  doubt  but  the  consciousness  of  want  of  Greek  in  Golet  iocited  him 
not  only  to  attain  to  some  competent  knowledge  of  it  himself  but  also  to  laj  the 
foundation  of  his  school  for  the  better  accommodation  of  others,  and  to  proride 
a  master  tho  beat  accomplished  in  that  language,  and  so  in  effect  to  be  the 
founder  of  ^o  first  Greek  school  in  England,  so  not  unlike  to  Dean  Colet  was 
Bishop  Fisher  in  this  point.  For  his  want  of  Greek  made  him  the  greater  pat- 
ron and  promoter  of  it  in  Cambridge,  and  his  being  chancellor  of  the  uniTern^ 
made  it  more  eminent  than  Oxford  in  this  respect ;  knowing  therefore  the  abili- 
ties of  Erasmus  this  way,  he  invited  him  thither,  and  supported  him  in  profeee- 
ing  that  language,  which  he  himself  (at  last)  had  made  himself  master  of.  And 
it  would  bear  a  general  observation,  that  the  worthy  founders  of  colleges  and 
schools  have  not  been  always  the  greatest  clerks,  though  for  the  most  part  tho 
wisest  and  best  of  men ;  there  was  sense  and  truth  in  that  prelate,  William 
Wickham,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  founder  of  the  college  there,  and  New  CoUego 
in  Oxford,  who,  when  accused  of  being  no  scholar,  said,  he  could  make  sehokatf 
tmd  thai  was  greater. 

As  for  Oxford,  its  own  history  and  antiquities  sufficiently  confess,  that  nothiDg 
was  known  there  but  Latin,  and  that  in  the  most  depraved  style  of  the  school- 
men. Cornelius  Yitellius,  an  Italian,  was  the  first  who  taught  Greek  in  that 
university,  and  from  him  the  famous  Grocyne  learned  the  first  elements  tbereoC 

In  Cambridge,  Erasmus  was  the  first  who  taught  the  Greek  grammar.  And 
so  very  low  was  the  state  of  learning  in  that  university,  '*  that  (as  he  tells  a 
friend)  about  tho  year  1486,  the  beginning  of  Henry  the  Yllth*s  reign,  there 
was  nothing  tauglit  in  that  public  seminary  besides  Alexander's  ^Parva  LogkOf 
lid,'  (as  they  called  them,)  the  old  axioms  of  Aristotle,  and  the  questions  of  John 
Sootus,  till  in  process  of  time  good  letters  were  brought  in,  and  some  knowledge 
of  4he  mathematics ;  as  also  Aristotle  in  a  new  dress,  and  some  skill  in  the 
Greek  tongue,  and,  by  deg^rees,  a  multitude  of  authors,  whose  names  befiire  had 
not  been  heard  of." 

It  is  certain  that  even  Erasmus  himself  did  little  understand  Greek,  when  he 
came  first  into  England,  in  1497,  (13  Henry  VII.,)  and  that  our  countrymaa 
Linacer  taught  it  him,  being  just  returned  from  Italy  with  great  skill  in  that 
language,  which  Linacer  and  William  Grocyne  were  the  two  only  tutors  that 
were  able  to  teach  it.  His  first  essay  was  in  translating  three  declamations  of 
Libanius  from  Greek  into  Latin  in  1503. 

The  future  Deau  of  St.  Paul  returned  from  bis  continental  traTeb 
and  studies  with  all  the  spirit  and  accomplishments  which  fitted  him 
for  public  and  court  life,  and  with  natural  tastes  for  mere  sensual 
enjoyment  which  his  inherited  wealth  was  calculated  to  foster,  but 
breaking  away  from  the  seductions  of  both,  he  consecrated  himself 
to  temperance  in  all  things,  and  to  a  career  of  pious,  literary,  and 
self-denying  usefulness.  He  was  made  priest  in  1497,  and  having 
already  received  several  preferments  in  the  Church,  the  enjoyment 
of  which  did  not  require  residence  as  was  the  custom  of  that  period^ 
he  retired  to  Oxford  for  the  larger  portion  of  each  year  until  1505, 
when  he  was  made  Dean  of  St  Paul. 

While  residing  at  Oxford,  he  was  engaged  in  public  instmction, 
by  reading  lectures  on  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul  without  any  remun- 
eration, and  which  were  much  frequented  not  only  by  students,  but 
by  the  most  eminent  professors  and  dignitaries  of  the  Church.  He 
here  (1498)  became  personally  acquainted  with  Erasmus,  whose 
letters  throw  so  much  light  not  only  on  the  life  and  character  of  his 
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correspondents,  but  on  the  state  of  education  and  literary  society  at 
that  period  in  England,  that  we  shall  introduce  extracts  from  Dr. 
Knight^s  account  of  their  intimacy. 

Erasmus  had  lived  at  Paris,  and  there  had  been  tutor  to  several  of  our  young 
nobility  and  gentry,  particularly  to  the  Honorable  Thomas  Grey,  of  the  Dorset 
family,  and  the  Lord  Montjoy,  by  whose  means  probably  he  was  induced  to  see 
England  the  first  time ;  who,  while  he  waa  thinking  of  a  journey  to  Rome, 
stepped  over  from  Calais  to  Dover,  about  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1497,  but 
seems  to  have  made  little  or  no  stay  in  London,  hastening  down  to  Oxford,  as 
the  better  mart  of  learning,  being  thither  recommended  by  the  prior  and  canons 
of  St  Genovese  at  Paris,  to  Fatiicr  Richard  Chamock,  prior  of  the  regulars  of 
the  order  of  St  Austin,  in  the  college  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  where  he  was 
received,  and  accommodated  with  diet  and  lodging,  in  the  roost  courteous  and 
hospitable  manner.  Father  Chamock,  after  a  short  trial  of  the  parts  and  good 
qualities  of  his  new  guest,  gave  a  character  of  him  to  Master  Colet,  that  he  was, 
in  his  opinion,  a  very  excellent  person,  and  of  singular  worth  and  goodness ; 
which  did  so  please  him,  (liaving  also  before  heard  of  his  fame  abroad,)  that  he 
had  not  the  patience  to  wait  for  an  opportunity  of  seeing  this  learned  stranger, 
but  would  make  his  first  address  with  his  pen,  and  wrote  immediately  to  him 
from  his  own  chamber  an  elegant  and  agreeable  epistle,  in  such  a  turn  of  obhg^ 
ing  thoughts  and  words,  as  showed  the  writer  to  be  a  scholar,  a  traveler,  and 
a  gentleman.  He  tells  him  that  his  friend  Brome  had  heartily  recommended 
him  by  letter,  but  that  he  stood  before  highly  commended  to  him,  as  well  by 
the  fame  of  his  reputation  abroad,  as  by  the  testimony  of  his  writings;  that 
while  he  was  at  Paris,  he  well  remembers  the  name  of  Erasmus  was  in  the 
mouths  of  the  learned,  and  that  he  had  there  particularly  read  over  an  epistle 
of  his  to  Gfiguinus,  wherein  he  had  celebrated  his  industry  and  skill  in  drawing 
up  the  history  of  France,  which  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  specimen  of  a  perfect 
writer^  both  for  learning  aud  a  knowledge  of  the  world.  But  still  the  best 
recommendation  of  him  was,  that  the  venerable  prior,  with  whom  he  now  so- 
journed, had  yesterday  told  him,  that  his  new  guest,  in  his  opinion,  was  a  very 
excellent  person,  and  endowed  with  singiflar  virtues. 

To  this  letter  Erasmus  immediately  returned  a  very  apposite  answer,  that 
oould  he  find  any  thing  commendable  in  himself  he  should  be  proud  of  being 
commended  by  such  a  worthy  person,  to  whose  judgment  he  allowed  so  great  a 
weight,  that  his  silent  esteem  alone  had  been  preferable  to  all  the  applauses  of 
a  theatre  at  Rome.  But,  however,  the  commendations  given  him  by  such  a 
person  were  so  far  fW)m  exalting  him  in  his  own  conceit,  that  he  was  rather 
mortified  by  them,  for  they  only  put  him  in  mind  what  he  opght  to  be.  That 
for  his  part,  he  best  knew  his  own  failings,  and  therefore  would  presume  to  give 
a  character  of  himsel£ 

You  have  in  me  a  man  of  little  or  no  fortune,  a  stranger  to  ambition,  a  mighty 
well-wisher  to  love  and  friendship,  a  sort  of  novice  in  learning,  but  yet  a  great 
admirer  thereof.  One  who  has  a  profound  veneration  for  any  excellence  in 
others,  as  conscious  of  the  want*of  it  in  himself;  who  can  easily  yield  to  any 
one  in  learning,  to  none  in  integrity ;  a  man  sincere,  open,  fV^e,  a  hater  of  false- 
hood and  dissimulation,  of  a  mind  lowly  and  upright,  from  whom  nothing  is  to 
be  expected  besides  an  honest  heart.  If.  my  dear  Colet,  you  can  love  such  a 
man,  and  think  him  worthy  of  your  friendship,  you  may  account  me  your  own 
as  effectually  as  any  thing  you  can  call  your  own.    Your  country  of  England 
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is  most  pleasant  to  me  upon  manj  accounts,  but  especially  on  this — that  it 
abounds  with  those  blessings,  without  which  nothing  would  relish  vritb  mc^ 
men  of  admirable  learning,  among  whom  no  mortal  will  grudge  that  I  reckon 
you  the  chief. 

These  two  fHends  being  now  happy  in  each  other's  aoquaintanoe,  were  not 
wanting  to  improve  it  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  one  another,  particnlarly  at  a 
public  dinner  in  the  university,  after  a  Latin  sermon,  where  the  table-talk  was 
scholastic  and  theological,  Master  Colet  sitting  as  moderator.  Among  other 
discourse  Colet  said,  *'  that  Cain's  greatest  offense,  and  the  most  odious  in  God's 
sight,  was  his  distrusting  the  bounty  of  our  great  Creator,  and  placing  too  modi 
confidence  iu  his  own  art  and  industry,  and  so  tilling  the  ground,  while  his 
brother  Abel,  content  with  the  natural  productions  of  the  earth,  was  only  feed- 
ing sheep."  Upon  this  argument  the  whole  company  engaged,  the  divine  ar^ 
guing  by  strict  syllogisms,  while  Erasmus  opposed  in  a  more  loose  and  rhetori- 
cal manner,  "  but  in  truth,"  saith  Erasmus,  '*  tliis  one  divine  (Master  Ck>let)  was 
more  than  a  match  for  us  all.  He  seemed  to  be  filled  with  a  divine  spirit,  and 
to  bo  somewhat  above  a  man ;  he  spoke  not  only  with  his  voice,  but  with  his 
eyes,  his  countenance,  and  his  whole  demeanor."  When  the  disputation  grew 
too  long,  and  was  too  grave  and  severe  for  such  a  cheerful  entertainment,  Eras- 
mus broke  it  off,  by  telling  an  old  story  of  Cain,  from  a  pretended  ancient 
author,  though  purely  of  his  own  invention  upon  the  spot,  and  so  tliey  parted 
friends.  Erasmus,  the  same  year,  gives  this  account  of  the  result  of  that  meet- 
ing, to  one  who  was  invited  to  it,  Johannes  Sixtinus,  a  learned  Phrysian,  who 
then  studied  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  was  afterwards  incorporated 
Doctor  of  Laws,  in  the  year  1510. 

Mr.  Colet,  as  he  was  ambitious  of  contracting  acquaintance  with  any  person 
of  note  or  virtue  or  learning,  so  he  obliged  Erasmus  in  bringing  him  to  the  ac- 
quaintance of  his  fellow-citizen,  Mr.  More,  (aflerwards  Sir  Thomas,)  of  whom  be 
was  used  to  say,  that  he  was  the  only  wit  in  the  island.  And  as  to  Mr.  More's 
opinion  of  Colot,  it  was  so  gp-eat  and  lasting,  that  after  he  was  preferred  to  the 
deanery  of  St.  Paul's  and  himself  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  he  constantly  attended  on 
his  excellent  lectures. 

Erasmus  (who  made  up  one  of  the  happy  triumvirate)  was  so  well  pleased 
with  the  air  and  conversation  of  Oxford,  that  like  many  other  students,  he  staid 
till  he  had  spent  all  his  money,  and  was  indebted  for  his  commons.  Upon  this 
exigence,  he  writ  to  the  Lord  Mountjoy,  to  send  him  that  little  money  he  had 
in  his  hands,  that  he  might  be  just  to  Father  Chamock,  who  had  treated  him 
with  all  possible  civility  and  bounty. 

In  this  letter,  dated  from  Oxford  in  1498,  he  remembers  the  humanity  of 
Colet,  as  well  as  of  the  Prior  Charnock,  and  says,  that  nothing  can  be  more 
sweet,  lovely,  and  charming,  than  the  temper  and  conversation  of  these  two 
men ;  he  could  live  even  in  Scythia,  or  any  the  remotest  part  of  the  world,  with 
two  such  agreeable  friends  and  companions.  Towards  the  end  of  the  same  year, 
Erasmus,  extremely  well  pleased  with  his  enjoyments  at  Oxford,  being  supplied 
with  money,  returned  to  London,  to  wait  upon  his  pupil,  the  Lord  Mountjoy, 
and  to  gain  and  cultivate  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  men  of  studies  aztd 
travels,  who  at  that  season  of  the  year  resorted  to  the  court  and  dty. 

While  Erasmus  made  some  stay  at  Oxford,  (in  1499,)  the  occasions  of  Master 
Colet  called  him  to  some  other  part  of  England,  but  whatever  was  the  distance, 
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those  two  fKcnds  kept  a  constant  correspondence.  In  one  of  bis  letters  Master 
Colct  had  kindly  reproved  Erasmus  for  some  &ult  and  omission  in  him,  which 
though  not  mentioned  by  Erasmus,  yet  we  find  how  well  it  worked  with  him, 
and  that  he  thought  these  kind  monitions  were  rather  an  establishment  than  a 
breach  of  friendship,  and  without  which  plain  dealing  it  was  impossible  it  should 
subsist  long.  Then  ho  freely  expressed  his  great  dislike  of  that  new  theology, 
which  was  unhappHly  brought  into  the  church  by  the  modem  schoolmen,  and 
was  in  effect  nothing  but  the  art  of  trifling  and  wrangling,  telling  him  that  he 
had  set  himself  against  those  scholastical  divines,  and  would,  if  possible,  restore 
the  theological  studies  that  were  founded  upon  the  Scriptures  and  the  primitive 
fathers.  That  it  was  upon  this  view  he  had  publicly  in  Oxford  expounded  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  should  be  glad  of  a  partner  in  that  labor  of  searching 
the  Scriptures.  And  he  earnestly  pressed  Erasmus  to  join  with  him,  and  to 
undertake  a  like  public  exposition  of  some  part  of  the  Old  Testament,  (while  he 
himself  was  employed  in  the  New.)  either  a  book  of  Moses,  or  the  eloquent 
Isaiah,  that  he  might  so  warm  the  minds  and  aflfections  of  the  students  in  those 
cold  winter  months  that  were  now  coming  on. 

This  excellent  letter  of  Mr.  Colet  is  lost,  but  the  answer  of  Erasmus  shows 
the  contents  of  it  Wherein,  among  the  excuses  made  for  not  complying  with 
the  advice  of  it,  the  best  excuse  of  Erasmus  was,  that  he  must  soon  return  to 
Paris.  In  the  meantime,  while  he  was  detained  in  England,  partly  by  the  win 
ter  season,  and  partly  by  an  embargo  laid  on  shipping,  upon  the  flight  of  a  cer 
tain  commander,  [C  e.,  an  escape  out  of  the  Tower,  made  by  the  pretender,  Per- 
kin  Warbeck,]  he  had  retired  for  a  few  montlis  to  tliat  famous  university,  to 
converse  with  scholars  and  divines,  rather  than  with  courtiers.  He  would  have 
Oolet  go  on  with  his  laudable  endeavors  of  reforming  the  studies  of  divinity,  and 
says : — *'As  soon  as  I  am  conscious  to  myself  of  strength  and  ability  sufficient, 
I  will  readily  come  in  to  your  assistance,  and  be  diligent  at  least,  if  not  useful, 
in  that  excellent  work.  In  the  meantime,  nothing  can  be  a  greater  pleasure, 
than  either  in  discourse,  or  by  letter,  to  inquire  into  the  sense  and  right  mean- 
ing of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Farewell,  my  Colet  The  most  oourteous  prelate, 
[all  heads  of  religious  houses  were  so  called,]  Richard  Chamock,  my  host,  and 
our  common  friend,  bids  me  give  you  his  wishes  of  health  and  happiness.  Ox- 
ford— fVom  the  convent  of  canons  of  the  order  of  St  Augustine,  commonly  called 
St  Mary's." 

In  tliia  epistolary  intercourse,  Ck)Iet  and  Erasmus,  like  true  Christians  and 
divines,  consulted  and  instructed  one  another.  And  their  conversation,  while 
together  in  England,  was  to  promote  their  mutual  studies  and  endeavors  for  the 
public  good,  which  they  continued  to  do  many  years  after  this,  for  when  Era^ 
mus  was  here  preparing  his  immortal  work,  the  New  Testament  in  its  original, 
and  a  new  Latin  version,  he  was  very  much  assisted  by  Dr.  Colet,  who  lent  him 
two  very  authentic  Latin  copies,  of  great  antiquity. 

While  at  Cambridge,  Erasmus  writes  to  his  friend  Colet,  that  he  was  forced 
to  fight  for  him  with  the  Thomists  and  ScoUsts  of  that  place^  being  the  more 
angry  with  those  fellows,  for  hindering  the  progress  of  learning,  especially  of 
the  Greek  language,  at  that  time  making  its  way  into  the  world,  which  they 
were  so  mad  at,  that  they  could  not  forbear  flying  out  against  it  even  in  their 
pulpits,  and  endeavored  to  run  it  down,  under  the  notk>n  of  heresy,  as  bath  beea 
before  hinted. 
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is  most  pleasant  to  me  upon  manj  accounts,  but  espedallj  oa  thia — that  it 
abounds  with  those  blessings,  without  which  nothing  would  reliah  with  me^ 
men  of  admirable  learning,  among  whom  no  mortal  will  grudge  that  I  redcoo 
you  the  chief. 

These  two  friends  being  now  happy  in  each  other's  acquaintance,  were  not 
wanting  to  improve  it  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  one  another,  particularly  at  a 
public  dinner  in  the  university,  after  a  Latin  sermon,  where  the  table-talk  was 
scholastic  and  theological,  Master  Colet  sitting  as  moderator.  Among  other 
discourse  Colet  said,  "  that  Cain's  greatest  offense,  and  the  most  odious  in  God's 
sight,  was  his  distrusting  the  bounty  of  our  great  Creator,  and  placing  too  mndi 
confidence  iu  his  own  art  and  industry,  and  so  tilling  the  ground,  while  his 
brother  Abel,  content  with  the  natural  productions  of  the  earth,  was  only  feed- 
ing sheep."  Upon  this  argument  the  whole  company  engaged,  the  divine  ar^ 
guing  by  strict  syllogisms,  while  Erasmus  opposed  in  a  more  loose  and  rhetori- 
cal manner,  "  but  in  truth,"  saith  Erasmus,  "  this  one  divine  (Master  Colet)  was 
more  than  a  match  for  us  all.  He  seemed  to  be  filled  with  a  divine  spirit,  and 
to  be  somewhat  above  a  man ;  he  spoke  not  only  with  his  voice,  but  with  hia 
eyes,  his  countenance,  and  his  whole  demeanor."  When  the  disputation  grew 
too  long,  and  was  too  grave  and  severe  for  such  a  cheerful  entertainment,  Eras- 
mus broke  it  off,  by  telling  an  old  story  of  Cain,  from  a  pretended  ancient 
author,  though  purely  of  his  own  invention  upon  the  spot,  and  so  they  parted 
friends.  Erasmus,  the  same  year,  giv^  this  account  of  the  result  of  that  meet- 
ing, to  one  who  was  invited  to  it,  Johannes  Sixtinus,  a  learned  Phrysian,  who 
then  studied  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  was  afterwards  incorporated 
Doctor  of  Laws,  in  the  year  1510. 

Mr.  Colet,  as  he  was  ambitious  of  contracting  acquaintance  with  any  person 
of  note  or  virtue  or  learning,  so  he  obliged  Erasmus  in  bringing  him  to  the  ac- 
quaintance of  his  fellow-citizen,  Mr.  More,  (aflerwards  Sir  Thomas,)  of  whom  be 
was  used  to  say,  that  he  was  the  only  wit  in  the  island.  And  as  to  Mr.  More's 
opinion  of  Colet,  it  was  so  great  and  lasting,  that  after  he  was  preferred  to  the 
deanery  of  St.  PauFs  and  himself  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  he  constantly  attended  on 
his  excellent  lectures. 

Erasmus  (who  made  up  one  of  th«  happy  triumvirate)  was  so  well  pleased 
with  the  air  and  conversation  of  Oxford,  that  like  many  other  students,  he  staid 
till  he  had  spent  all  his  money,  and  was  indebted  for  his  commons.  Upon  this 
exigence,  he  writ  to  the  Lord  Mountjoy,  to  send  him  that  little  money  he  had 
in  his  hands,  that  he  might  be  just  to  Father  Chamock,  who  had  treated  him 
with  all  possible  civility  and  bounty. 

In  this  letter,  dated  from  Oxford  in  1498,  he  remembers  the  humanity  of 
Colet,  as  well  as  of  the  Prior  Charnock,  and  says,  that  nothing  can  be  more 
sweet,  lovely,  and  charming,  than  the  temper  and  conversation  of  these  two 
men ;  he  could  Hve  even  in  Soythia,  or  any  the  remotest  part  of  the  world,  with 
two  such  agreeable  friends  and  companions.  Towards  the  end  of  the  same  year, 
Erasmus,  extremely  well  pleased  with  his  enjoyments  at  Oxford,  being  supplied 
with  money,  returned  to  London,  to  wait  upon  his  pupil,  the  Lord  Moun^oy, 
and  to  gain  and  cultivate  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  men  of  studies  and 
travels,  who  at  that  season  of  the  year  resorted  to  the  court  and  city. 

While  Erasmus  made  some  stay  at  Oxford,  (in  1499,)  the  occasions  of  Master 
Colet  called  him  to  some  other  part  of  England,  but  whatever  was  the  distanoe, 
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those  two  friends  kept  a  constant  correspondence.  In  one  of  bis  letters  Master 
Colet  had  kindly  reproved  Erasmus  for  some  fault  and  omission  in  him,  which 
though  not  mentioned  by  Erasmus,  yet  we  find  how  well  it  worked  with  him, 
and  that  he  thought  these  kind  monitions  were  rather  an  establishment  than  a 
breach  of  friendship,  and  without  which  plain  dealing  it  was  impossible  it  should 
subsist  long.  Then  ho  freely  expressed  his  great  dislike  of  that  new  theology, 
which  was  unhapplily  brought  into  the  church  by  the  modem  schoolmen,  and 
was  in  effect  nothing  but  the  art  of  trifling^  and  wrangling,  telling  him  that  he 
had  set  himself  against  those  scholastical  divines,  and  would,  if  possible,  restore 
the  theological  studies  that  were  founded  upon  the  Scriptures  and  the  primitive 
fathers.  That  it  was  upon  this  view  he  had  publicly  in  Oxford  expounded  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  should  be  glad  of  a  partner  in  that  labor  of  searching 
the  Scriptures.  And  he  earnestly  pressed  Erasmus  to  join  with  him,  and  to 
undertake  a  like  public  exposition  of  some  part  of  the  Old  Testament,  (while  he 
himself  was  employed  in  the  New,)  either  a  book  of  Moses,  or  the  eloquent 
Isaiah,  that  he  might  so  warm  the  minds  and  affections  of  the  students  in  those 
cold  winter  months  that  were  now  coming  on. 

This  excellent  letter  of  Mr.  Colet  is  lost,  but  the  answer  of  Erasmus  shows 
the  contents  of  it  Wherein,  among  the  excuses  made  for  not  complying  with 
the  advice  of  it,  the  best  excuse  of  Erasmus  was,  that  he  must  soon  return  to 
Paris.  In  the  meantime,  while  he  was  detained  in  England,  partly  by  the  win 
ter  season,  and  partly  by  an  embargo  laid  on  shipping,  upon  the  flight  of  a  cer 
tain  commander,  [C  c,  an  escape  out  of  the  Tower,  made  by  the  pretender,  Per- 
kin  Warbeck,]  be  had  retired  for  a  few  months  to  that  famous  university,  to 
converse  with  scholars  and  divines,  rather  than  with  courtiers.  He  would  have 
Colet  go  on  with  his  laudable  endeavors  of  reforming  the  studies  of  divinity,  and 
says: — *'As  soon  as  I  am  conscious  to  myself  of  strength  and  ability  sufficient, 
I  will  readily  come  in  to  your  assistance,  and  be  diligent  at  least,  if  not  usefUl, 
in  that  excellent  work.  In  the  meantime,  nothing  can  be  a  greater  pleasure, 
than  either  in  discourse,  or  by  letter,  to  inquire  into  the  sense  and  right  mean- 
ing of  the  Holy  Scripture&  Farewell,  my  Colet  The  most  courteous  prelate, 
[all  heads  of  religious  houses  were  so  called,]  Richard  Chamock,  my  host,  and 
our  common  friend,  bids  me  give  you  his  wishes  of  health  and  happiness.  Ox- 
ford— from  the  convent  of  canons  of  the  order  of  St  Augustme,  commonly  called 
St  Mary's." 

In  tliis  epistolary  intercourse,  Colet  and  Erasmus,  like  true  Christians  and 
divines,  consulted  and  mstructed  one  another.  And  their  conversation,  while 
together  in  EngUuid,  was  to  promote  their  mutual  studies  and  endeavors  for  the 
public  good,  which  they  continued  to  do  many  years  after  this,  for  when  Era^ 
mus  was  here  preparing  his  immortal  work,  the  New  Testament  in  its  original, 
and  a  new  Latin  version,  he  was  very  mucli  assisted  by  Dr.  Colet,  who  lent  him 
two  very  authentic  Latin  copies,  of  great  antiquity. 

While  at  Cambridge,  Erasmus  writes  to  his  friend  Colet,  that  he  was  forced 
to  fight  for  him  with  the  Tbomists  and  Scotists  of  that  place^  being  the  more 
angry  with  those  fellows,  for  hindering  the  progress  of  learning,  especially  of 
the  Greek  language,  at  that  time  making  its  way  into  the  world,  which  they 
were  so  mad  at,  that  they  could  not  forbear  flying  out  against  it  even  in  their 
pulpits,  and  endeavored  to  run  it  down,  under  the  notk>n  of  heresy,  as  bath  beea 
before  hinted. 
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ThoUfcb  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue  was  at  this  time  Teiy  low,  jet 
there  was  a  comment  on  Aristotle  ventured  upon  for  the  sake  of  the  sdiooliiieB, 
wherein,  (as  ill-luck  would  have  it,)  by  the  mistake  (or  rather  ignorance)  of  the 
commentator,  instead  of  «/^vx4  i^tv  IvXoc,  anima  est  immateruilUf  was  read  injcH 
Urtv  a^Xds,  and  so  it  was  rendered  anima  est  tibia,  instead  of  immaieriaks. 
This  put  the  good  man*s  brains,  while  reading  upon  that  author,  on  the  tentefi 
to  clear  his  text;  but  at  last  he  thought  he  had  done  notably,  when  he  brought 
no  less  than  flUeen  reasons  (such  as  they  were)  to  prove  that  odd  aawrtion,  that 
the  soul  was  a  pipe,  which  Aristotle  never  so  much  as  dreamt  o£ 

This  was  the  case  with  all  of  them,  as  to  their  ignorance  in  the  Greek  tongnei 
But  yet  they  hugged  themselves  under  this  venerable  mantle,  and  proclaimed 
every  one  an  heretic,  who  understood  that  tongue,  especially  if  he  made  use  ct 
his  skill  in  translating  or  criticising  upon  the  New  Teatament.  And  this  aver- 
sion to  good  literature  remained  all  the  reign  of  Henry  YII.  and  the  beginning 
of  Henry  VIII.  About  which  time,  even  at  Oxford,  a  preacher  dedaimed 
openly  at  St.  Mary's  against  tlie  pernicious  innovation  of  the  Greek  tongoe,  and 
raised  such  a  ferment  about  it  among  the  students,  that  the  king,  then  at  Wood- 
stock, (having  had  the  matter  rightly  stated  to  him  by  Mr.  Thomas  More  and 
Richard  Pace,)  sent  his  royal  letters  to  the  university,  to  allow  and  ootngwnd 
that  study  among  the  young  men. 

It  was  not  long  after  this,  that  a  divine,  preaching  at  court,  presumed  lo  rnd 
plentifully  at  Greek  learning,  and  new  interpretations  of  the  Soriptore.  Dr. 
Pace  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  king,  to  observe  how  his  majesty  was  affected  with 
such  stuff.  The  king  smiled  upon  Pace  by  way  of  contempt  of  the  preacher, 
and  after  sermon  sent  for  him,  and  appointed  a  solemn  disputation,  wherdn  he 
himself  would  be  present,  to  debate  the  matter  between  the  preacher  opposing^ 
and  Mr.  Thomas  More  defending  the  use  of  the  Greek  tongue.  When  the  time 
came,  Mr.  More  began  an  eloquent  apology  in  favor  of  that  ancient  language. 
The  divine,  instead  of  answering  to  the  purpose,  fell  down  upon  his  knees,  and 
only  begged  pardon  for  giving  any  offense  in  the  pulpit  And  excusing  him- 
self, that  what  he  did,  was  by  the  impulse  of  the  Spirit;  **not  the  spirit  of 
Christ,"  says  the  king,  "  but  the  spirit  of  infatuation."  His  majesty  then.aaked 
him,  whether  he  had  read  any  thing  of  Erasmus?  He  said  "Na'*  "Why 
then,"  says  the  king,  "you  are  a  very  foolish  fellow,  to  censure  what  yon  never 
read."  "I  have  read,"  says  he,  "something  they  call  Moira,"  **Ye8,*'  says 
Pace,  "  may  it  please  your  highness,  such  a  subject  is  fit  for  such  a  reader." 
At  last  the  preacher,  to  'bring  himself  the  better  off,  declared,  that  he  was  now 
better  reconciled  to  the  Greek  tongue,  because  it  was  derived  from  the  Hebrew. 
The  king,  amazed  at  the  ignorance  of  the  man,  dismissed  him,  with  a  ohaige 
that  he  should  never  again  preach  at  court. 

In  1501  Mr.  Colet  was  permitted  "to  proceed  in  divinity  to  the 
reading  of  the  Sentences;"  in  1602  he  became  Prebendary  of 
Durnesford;  in  1504  he  commenced  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  iu 
1505  he  was  advanced  to  the  deanery  of  St.  Paul's,  which  wm  hailed 
with  great  satisfaction  by  his  friends  at  home  and  abroad.  Here  he 
at  once  entered  on  a  course  of  labors  which  restored  the  decayed 
discipline  of  his  cathedral  church,  and  bronght  in  a  new  practice 
of  preaching  himself  upon  Sundays,  and  all  solemn  festivals.    He 
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had  always  a  full  auditory,  and  amongst  others,  the  chief  magistrate 
of  the  city.  He  instituted  a  course  of  divinity  lectures,  in  which 
he  secured  the  assistance  of  William  Grocyne,  (the  Greek  scholar,) 
John  Major,  (a  learned  Scot,)  John  Sowie,  (a  Carmelite,)  and  even 
the  learned  Erasmus. 

Of  Dean  Colef  s  way  of  living  in  London  we  have  a  faithful  pic- 
ture in  a  letter  of  Erasmus  to  one  of  his  continental  friends. 

There  is  at  London,  Dr.  John  Golet,  Dean  of  St  Paurs — a  man  who  has  hap* 
pUj  conjoined  the  deepest  learning  with  the  greatest  pietj,  and  therefore  is  of 
the  highest  esteem  and  authority  among  all  sorts  of  people.  *  *  The  Dean^s 
table,  which,  under  the  name  of  hospitality,  had  before  served  too  much  to 
pomp  and  luxury,  he  contracted  to  a  more  fhigal  and  temperate  way  of  enter- 
taining. And  it  having  been  his  custom,  for  many  years,  to  eat  but  one  meal, 
that  of  dinner,  he  had  always  the  evening  to  himself  When  he  dined  privately 
with  his  own  fomily,  he  had  always  some  strangers  for  his  guests,  but  the  fewer, 
because  his  provision  was  frugal,  which  yet  was  neat  and  genteel  The  sittings 
were  short,  and  the  disoour^  such  as  pleased  only  the  lesimed  and  the  good. 
As  soon  as  grace,  before  meat,  was  said,  some  boy,  with  a  good  voice,  read  dis> 
tincUy  a  chapter  out  of  one  of  St  Paul's  Epistles,  or  out  of  th'e  Proverbs  of 
Solomon.  When  he  had  done  reading,  the  Dean  would  pitch  upon  some  partis 
nlar  part  of  it,  and  thence  frame  a  subject-matter  of  discourse,  asking  either  &• 
learned,  or  such  as  were  otherwise  of  good  understanding,  what  was  the  mean* 
ing  of  this  or  that  expression,  and  he  would  so  adapt  and  temper  his  discourse, 
that  though  it  was  grave  and  serious,  yet  it  never  tired,  or  gave  any  distastei 
Again,  toward  the  end  of  dinner,  when  the  company  was  rather  satisfied  than 
Mttiated,  he  would  throw  in  another  subject  of  discourse,  and  thus  he  dismissed 
Us  guests  with  a  double  repast,  refreshed  in  their  minds  as  well  as  bodies,  so 
that  they  always  went  away  better  than  they  came,  and  were  not  oppwMssd 
with  what  they  had  eat  and  drunk.  He  was  mightily  delighted  with  the  oon- 
^ersation  of  his  friends,  which  he  would  sometimes  protract  tiU  very  late  in  the 
evening,  but  aU  his  discourse  was  either  of  learning  or  religion.  If  he  could 
not  get  an  agreeable  oompanion,  (for  it  was  not  every  body  he  did  like,)  one  of 
his  servants  read  some  part  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  him.  In  his  journeys  he 
would  sometimes  make  me  his  companion,  and  he  was  as  ea^  and  pleasant  as 
any  man  living,  yet  he  always  carried  a  book  with  him,  and  all  his  discourse 
was  seasoned  with  religion.  He  was  so  impatient  of  whatsoever  was  foul  and 
sordid,  that  he  could  not  bear  with  any  indecent  or  improper  way  of  speaking. 
He  loved  to  be  neat  and  dean  in  his  goods,  ftimiture,  entertainment,  apparel, 
and  books,  and  whatever  belonged  to  him,  and  yet  he  despised  all  state  and 
magnificence.  His  habit  was  only  black,  though  it  was  then  common  for  (he 
higher  clergy  to  be  dad  in  purple.  His  upper  garment  was  alwaytf  of  woolen 
doth,  and  plain,  which,  if  the  weatlMr  was  odd  and  required  it,  he  lined  with 
ftur.  Whatever  came  in  by  his  eodesiastical  preferments,  he  delivered  to  hii 
steward,  to  be  laid  out  on  ihmily  occasions  or  hospitality,  and  all  that  aroes 
from  his  own  proper  estate  (which  was  very  large)  he  gave  away  for  pious  and 
eluuritable  uses. 

The  Dean's  labors  in  fulfilling  all  the  duties  of  his  position,  in 
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discharging  faithfully  all  charitable  bequests  to  the  cathedral^  and 
enforcing  discipline  and  regulations  on  the  clergy,  as  well  as  in  his 
pulpit  discourses,  made  some  private  enemies  among  the  dignitaries^ 
and  exposed  him  to  the  imputation  of  heresy.  Of  one  of  the  most 
formidable  of  these  attacks,  Erasmus  gives  an  account  in  a  letter  to 
one  of  his  Paris  correspondents. 

The  Dean  had  never  stood  right  with  the  bishop,  who  was  a  very  rigid  Seot- 
iflt,  and  the  more  jealous  of  the  Dean,  because  his  lectures  and  sermons  were 
chiefly  employed  in  opening  the  sense  of  the  Scriptures,  which  being  in  the  new 
way  of  learning,  was  called  heresy.  And  in  truth,  at  that  time,  any  divine  that 
had  more  learning  or  piety  than  the  grosser  part  of  his  order,  or  did  touch  or 
talk  of  any  thing  out  of  the  common  road  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  was  counted 
a  perverse  heretic,  or  at  least  suspected  of  the  crime  of  heretical  pravity.  The 
bishop,  upon  this  score,  accuses  the  Dean  to  the  archbishop  as  a  dangerous  man, 
and  calling  in  the  assistance  of  two  other  bishops  of  equal  bigotry  and  no  less 
virulency,  he  began  to  create  him  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  vexation,  using 
no  other  weapon  but  that  of  the  charge  of  heresy^  "^hich  was  then  reckoned  the 
most  fiital  engine  for  the  destruction  of  their  enemies.  So  the  bishop  drew  up 
certain  articles  against  the  Dean.  One  was,  that  the  said  Dr.  Golet  had  taught 
that  images  were  not  to  be  worshiped.  A  second  was,  that  he  had  preadied 
against  the  temporal  possessions  of  the  bishops,  by  denying  that  the  repeated 
exhortation  of  Christ  to  Peter,  to  feed  his  sheep^  could  be  at  all  meant  of  hospi- 
tality, or  the  worldly  ways  of  entertainment,  because  the  apostles  were  ^en 
poor,  and  unable  to  give  any  such  reception.  A  third  was,  that  he  bad 
preached  against  some  men's  reading  their  sermons  in  a  oold^  unafifected  man- 
ner, whereby  he  must  needs  mean  to  reflect  upon  the  bishop  himselj^  who,  bj 
reason  of  his  old  age,  had  taken  up  that  idler  way  of  preaching.  But  Arch- 
bishop Warham,  who  knew  the  integrity  and  worth  of  Dr.  Colet,  undertook  to 
defend  the  innocent  party,  and  from  a  judge  became  his  advocate  and  patron, 
and  dismissed  him  without  giving  him  the  trouble  of  putting  in  any  formal  an- 
swer. And  yet  the  old  bishop  did  not  cool  in  his  spirit  of  persecution,  bat  in 
effect  appealed  from  the  archbishop  to  the  king,  by  endeavoring,  all  that  was 
possible,  to  incense  his  highness  and  the  whole  court  against  him. 

As  it  was,  he  was  for  a  time  under  censure,  and  was  obliged  to 
suspend  his  labors  in  the  pulpit. 

Bishop  Latimer,  who  was  at  that  time  a  young  student  at  Cambridge,  remem- 
bered the  noise  that  the  prosecution  of  Dean  Colet  for  heresy  then  made,  and 
says  expressly,  that  he  "  was  not  only  in  trouble,  but  should  have  been  bumt, 
if  God  had  not  turned  the  king's  heart  to  the  contrary." 

The  Dean  was  charitable  to  those  who  differed  from  him  in  opin- 
ion, if  they  were  honest  and  industrious  in  their  lives,  and  he  had 
frequent  occasion  to  interpose  his  influence  both  with  magistrates 
and  the  king  in  behalf  of  individuals  of  a  class  known  as  Lollards, 
who  resided  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  cathedral.  His  own  troubles 
and  persecutions  only  made  him  more  devout  and  charitable, 
weaning  him  from  the  world,  and  bringing  him  in  mind  and  soul 
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mucb  nearer  to  heaven.  In  this  frame  of  mind,  be  conceiyed  the 
project  of  consecrating  his  worldly  goods  to  some  perpetual  bene- 
faction, which  was  consummated  by  the  founding  of  St.  Paul's 
School  in  London  in  1608-10,  some  ten  years  before  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  1619.  Of  this  enterprise  his  biographer,  Dr. 
Knight,  gives  a  particular  account,  which  we  shall  transfer  to  our 
pages  as  the  best  memorial  of  his  services  to  good  learning,  and  the 
evidence  of  the  teaching  of  his  day. 

Of  the  excellencies  of  Dean's  Ck)let's  life  and  character,  Erasmus 
has  left  numerous  mention  in  letters  written  from  Louvain  on  re- 
ceiving tidings  of  his  death. 

To  Mr.  Dancaster  he  writes: — "How  deplorable  is  jour  case  and  mine,  who 
have  lost  such  a  teacher,  such  a  patron,  such  a  friend  1  It  is  said  to  a  proverb, 
that  the  loss  of  money  is  bewailed  with  (he  truest  sorrow^  but  I  am  sure  this  is  a 
loss  of  more  inestimable  treasure,  and  ought  to  be  infinitely  more  lamented. 
But  alas!  what  signify  all  our  sighs  and  tears?  He  can  not  be  recalled  to  ua, 
but  we  shall  soon  follow  him.  We  should  rather,  in  the  meantime,  oongrato- 
late  our  late  friend,  that  he  is  now  in  better  company ;  he  securely  enjoys  his 
Saviour  Christ,  whom  he'always  had  in  his  lips  and  at  his  heart." 

To  Bishop  Fisher: — "I  write  now  in  tears  for  the  decease  of  Dr.  Colet — a 
loss  and  affliction  to  me  greater  than  I  have  suffered  these  thirty  years.  I  know 
his  state  is  happy ;  he  is  now  delivered  from  a  troublesome  and  wicked  world, 
and  enjoys  the  presence  of  his  Redeemer  Jesus,  whom  he  loved  so  affectionately 
in  his  life ;  but  in  the  name  of  the  world,  I  can  not  but  deplore  the  loss  of  such 
an  admirable  example  of  Christian  piety,  such  an  excellent  preacher  of  the  gos- 
pel of  Christ,  and  even  in  my  own  name,  I  must  bewail  the  loss  of  a  constant 
friend  and  incomparable  patron.  AU  that  I  can  do  is,  to  pay  my  just  duty  to 
his  name  and  memory,  and  not  to  suffer  them  to  die,  if  any  thing  I  write  can 
live  to  posterity." 

And  tenderly  and  fiEdthfuUy  did  he  perform  this  duty  in  his  epis- 
tle addressed  to  Justus  Jonas,  Rector  of  the  University  of  Erfurt, 
in  which  he  has  embalmed  for  posterity  the  principal  incidents  and 
characteristic  features  of  the  life  and  character  of  his  two  fnendsi 
John  Colet  and  John  Vitrier. 

Truly,  my  dear  friend,  though  I  have  conversed  with  very  many  whose  in* 
tegrity  and  goodness  I  have  heartily  approved,  3ret  hitherto  I  never  saw  ths 
man  in  whose  morals  I  did  not  discover  somewhat  of  the  Christian  simplicity 
and  purity  to  be  wanting  when  compared  with  these  two  excellent  persons 
whom  I  am  now  going  to  describe.  I  became  acquainted  with  one  of  them  at 
St.  Omers,  when  the  plague  (so  &r  happy  to  me)  drove  me  from  Paris  to  that 
town,  and  with  the  other  in  England,  when  I  was  first  drawn  thither  out  of 
love  and  respect  to  my  young  pupil,  the  Lord  Mountjoy.  You  will  reckon  It 
your  advantage,  I  know,  i(  instead  of  one,  I  g^ve  you  two.  The  first,  namely 
John  Vitrier,  was  a  monk  of  the  order  of  St  Francis.  He  fell  into  that  way  of 
life  while  very  young,  and  was  in  no  other  respect  behind  Dr.  Colet,  save  only 
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that,  being  a  slave  to  his  order,  he  had  not  the  opportonitTf  of  ddng  so  nnieh 
good. 

He  concludes  his  letter  thus: — '*I  have  here  given  jou  two  of  the  tmeit  and 
Binoerest  Ohristians  that  I  beliere  any  one  age  ever  prodoced — not  in  a  perfect 
print,  but  in  a  sort  of  rough  draught,  as  fitf  as  the  narrow  compass  of  an  epulle 
would  allow.  It  will  be  your  part  to  pick  out  of  both  what  you  think  wiH  oon- 
duoe  most  to  Christian  piety.  If  you  ask  to  whidi  of  the  two  I  would  give  the 
preference — ^I  think  them  of  equal  goodness,  though  of  different  condition  of  lifei 
And  as  it  was  a  greatness  of  soul  in  Colet,  with  that  plentiful  fortune,  nd  te 
feUow  where  nature  but  where  his  Saviour  called  him,  so  truly  it  waa  a  wingnlar 
excellence  in  Vitrier,  that  he  could  show  so  much  of  a  pure,  evangelical  qarit  in 
mch  a  wrong  turn  of  religious  life,  and  be,  as  it  were,  a  fish  in  the  iena  withonl 
any  thing  of  the  muddy  taste.  After  all,  there  were  some  things  in  Oolet  thst 
savored  a  little  of  human  infirmity,  but  I  never  saw  any  thing  in  Yitrier  that 
betrayed  the  least  tincture  of  fiesh  and  blood.** 


VIIL   ST.  PAUL'S  SCHOOL/ 


Thx  state  of  schools  in  London  before  Dean  Colet's  foandation  was  to  thif 
effect:  the  chancellor  ofPanl'8(a8  in  all  the  ancient  cathedral  diurches)was 
master  of  the  schools,  (magisier  echolaruniy)  haying  the  direction  and  govem- 
ment  of  literature,  not  only  within  the  church  but  within  the  whole  city;  so 
that  all  the  masters  and  teachers  of  grammar  depended  on  him  and  were  subjed 
to  him ;  particularly  he  was  to  find  a  fit  master  for  the  school  of  St  Paul,  and 
present  him  to  the  dean  and  chapter,  and  then  to  giro  him  possession,  and  at 
his  own  cost  and  charges  to  repair  the  houses  and  buildings  belonging  to  the 
school  Tliis  master  of  the  grammar  school  was  to  be  a  sober,  honest  man,  of 
good  and  laudable  learning,  who  should  instruct  the  boys,  especially  those  be- 
longing to  the  church,  in  grammar,  and  set  them  the  example  of  a  good  life,  and 
take  great  care  not  to  deprave  the  minds  of  those  little  ones  by  any  turpitodt 
in  word  or  deed,  but  with  chaste  language  and  conversation  train  them  up  in 
holiness  and  the  fear  of  God,  and  be  unto  them,  not  only  a  master  of  grammar 
but  also  of  virtue  and  religion.  He  was,  to  all  intents,  the  true  vice^hanoellor 
of  the  churcli,  and  was  sometime  so  called,  and  this  was  the  original  meaning 
of  chancellors  (and  vice-chancellors)  in  the  two  universities  or  great  schools  of 
the  kingdom.  A  grant  of  the  office  and  dignity  of  chancellor  of  the  choroh 
passed  formerly  by  giving  and  granting  the  school  of  St  Paul,  as  in  the  time 
of  Richard  de  Beimels,  Bishop  of  London,  about  1123. 

That  Paul's  School  was  very  ancient  appears  by  the  charter  of  Bidiard, 
Bishop  of  London,  in  Henry  I.'s  time,  who  granted  to  one  Hugh,  the  schoolr 
mastor  thereof)  and  his  successors,  the  habitation  of  Burandosi  at  the  comer  of 
the  turret  or  bell-tower,  and  the  custody  of  the  libnuy  belonging  to  the  church; 
after  whom  succeeded  Henry,  a  canon  of  the  same  bishop ;  wbi<^  Henry  wat 
so  respected  by  Henry  de  Bloys,  Bishop  of  VTincbester,  that  he  commanded 
none  should  teach  school  in  London  without  his  license,  except  the  schoolf 
masters  of  St.  Mary  le  3ow  and  St  Martin  le  Qrand.  All  that  presomed  to 
open  any  school  within  the  city,  (except  in  those  exeoipt  plaoesi)  after  o  third 
admonition,  wore  to  be  excommunicated. 

Dean  Colet  being  desirous  his  school  should  be  independent  upon  this  powofi 
(which  probably  he  observed  had  been  somewhat  abused,)  was  therefore,  in  re- 
spect to  the  memofy  of  his  father,  who  had  gained  a  &ir  estate  in  the  companj 
of  mercers,  as  well  as  for  other  reasons,  willing  to  show  his  regard  to  them,  by 
constituting  tliem  sole  governors  of  his  foundation;  and  he  seems  to  have  been 
instrumental  in  obtaining  for  them  the  right  of  nomination,  or  presentation,  of  a 
master  to  the  hospital  of  St  Thomas  of  Aoon,  in  the  city  of  London,  (now  Mer- 
cers' Chapel,)  granted  to  the  said  society  by  Bichard,  Bishop  of  London,  in  1514. 

At  this  time  the  common  way  for  the  nobility  and  gentry  to  educate  their 
sons  was,  to  send  them  into  a  religious  convent,  especially  of  the  Dominicans^ 


•  Abriilfod  fhm  Kaif ht*t  '*Liflf  ^t  ^^  -^Uii  GWM. 
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FranciBcanR,  or  Augustine  fHara,  where,  as  Erasmus  says,  "  thejr  bad  not  aboft 
three  months*  time  allowed  them  for  learning  grammar,  and  then  immediatalf 
were  posted  away  to  sophistry,  log^c,  suppositions,  ampliations,  resitriction^  ex- 
positions, resolutions,  and  a  thousand  quibbles,  and  so  on  to  the  mysteries  of 
divinity,  but  if  they  were  brought  to  any  daasic  author,  Greek  or  Latin,  tbqr 
were  blind,  they  were  ignorant,  they  thought  themselves  in  another  world." 
Tet  the  age  began  now  to  be  wiser,  and  to  be  well  versed  in  grammar-leanung 
was  thought  a  matter  of  greater  importance  by  all  who  were  well-wishers  to 
the  restoration  of  learning.  Particularly  Bishop  Waynfleet,  in  fininding  hif 
three  schools,  at  Waynfleet,  Brackley,  and  within  Magdalen  College  in  Oxibid, 
took  care  that  in  those  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  the  seeds  of  Gredc  and 
human  literature  might  be  early  sown,  to  yield  a  plentifiil  increase  through  the 
whole  nation ;  and  in  his  foundation  of  Magdalen  Ck)llege,  as  he  provided  sudl* 
dent  salaries  for  a  master  and  usher  to  teach  boys  the  rudiments  of  that  toognc^ 
■0  for  the  scholars  of  his  house  that  should  grow  up  to  greater  maturity  in  age 
and  learning,  he  settled  a  particular  professor,  to  oonflrm  and  perfect  them  it 
that  language. 

Instruction  in  grammar  was  a  main  use  and  purpose  of  the  andent  founds* 
tions.  And  even  so  late  as  the  erecting  and  endowing  of  Jesus  College  in 
Cambridge  it  was,  as  for  a  master  and  six  fellows,  so  for  a  certain  number  ot 
scholars  to  be  instructed  in  gcammar. 

It  may  show  the  great  regard  had  about  this  time  to  these  studies,  that  the 
university  students  took  their  degrees  in  rhetoric  and  grammar,  the  manner 
whereof  Mr.  Wood  tells  us,  in  his  account  of  an  eminent  grammarian,  Bobert 
Whitington.  "In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1613,  6  Henry  VIIL,  he  supfdi- 
cated  the  venerable  congregation  of  regents,  under  the  name  and  title  of  Robert 
Whytingdon,  a  secular  chaplain,  and  a  scholar  of  the  art  of  rhetoric,  that 
whereas  ho  had  spent  fourteen  years  in  the  study  of  the  said  art,  and  twdvt 
years  in  the  informing  of  boys,  it  might  be  sufficient  for  him  that  he  might  be 
lauroated.  This  supplicatioir  being  granted,  he  was  (after  he  had  composed  an 
hundred  verses,  which  wore  stuck  up  in  public  places,  especially  on  the  door 
or  doors  of  St  Mary^s  church,)  very  solemnly  crowned,  or  his  temples  adorned 
with  a  wreath  of  laurel,  that  is,  doctorated  in  the  arts  of  grammar  and  rhetoric^ 
4.  July  the  same  year."  And  this  may  discover  the  error  of  some,  who,  not 
oonsid^ring  the  crown  of  laurel  as  the  ensign  of  a  degree,  have  been  apt  to  think 
that  a  poet  laureat  of  old,  as  well  as  of  late,  had  that  title  and  a  pension  with  it 
fh>m  the  prince,  when  it  came  from  the  university  in  commencing  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  grammar,  as  it  came  thus  to  Bernard  Andreas,  tutor  of  Prince  A> 
thur,  to  John  Skelton,  tutor  of  Prince  Henry,  Aa 

Polydore  Vergil  and  Erasmus,  both  personally  acquainted  with  the  life  and 
motives  of  Dean  Colet,  have  described  the  establishment  of  St  PauFs  School 

Polydore  Vergil,  in  the  twenty-sixth  book  of  his  History  of  England,  speaking 
of  the  new  foundations  of  colleges  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  adds: — 

It  was  the  same  spirit  of  virtue  and  glory  that  exdted  Dr.  John  Colet,  Deoa 
of  St  Paul's,  to  propagate  in  some  like  manner  the  knowledge  of  good  letters: 
lie  being  very  eminent,  as  well  for  his  greatness  and  firmness  of  mind,  as  for 
his  goodness  and  integrity  of  life,  was  esteemed  among  his  countrymen  (the 
English)  as  jf  he  had  been  a  second  St.  Paul.  For  being  fh)m  a  child  naturally 
devout  and  religrious,  as  soon  as  he  grew  up,  and  was  perfectly  instructed  in 
tfiose  arts  and  9c\ences  wVv\ch  ur^  called  the  studies  of  humanity,  he  applied 
himself  with  the  utmosH  \n\Ati^oiL  \a  ^VvoSkV}^  «xA  Ocicmi^  ^\&  ^l^..  '^^iqI  v»  hSa 
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great  master  and  director,  in  whose  writings  he  was  so  conyersant,  both  at  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge  and  in  Italy,  that,  becoming  a  sound  divine,  and  a  complete 
scholar,  as  soon  as  he  returned  fVom  his  travels,  he  began  to  read  public  lectures 
out  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  in  his  native  citj  of  London,  and  to  preach  oilen 
in  the  churches.  And  because  his  life  was  agreeable  to  his  doctrine,  people 
were  much  tlie  more  attentive  and  complying  to  him.  For  he  was  a  man  of 
exemplary  temperance,  and  all  other  virtues.  He  eat  but  once  a  day.  He  was 
not  ambitious  of  honor,  nor  covetous  of  worldly  wealth ;  so  far  fVom  pursuing 
sfler  riches,  that  he  rather  avoided  and  fled  fh>m  them,  while  they  notwith- 
standing pursued  and  overtook  him.  It  so  happened,  that  of  two  and  twenty 
children  which  Henry  Colet,  his  father,  (a  citizen  of  great  prudence  and  virtue,) 
had  by  Christian,  his  wife,  (an  excellent  woman,  of  a  good  family,)  tliis  John 
was  the  only  survivor,  and  his  flither's  inheritance  came  to  him.  When  ho  was 
in  full  possession  of  it,  observing  that  many  of  his  fellow^nativee  of  that  city  ^d, 
by  the  mere  strength  of  nature,  grow  up  into  considerable  men,  he  concluded 
they  would  sooner  do  so,  if  they  had  the  help  and  advantage  of  being  trained 
up  in  good  literature.  And  therefore  he  resolved  to  lend  (at  his  own  expense) 
that  assistance  to  the  children  of  tliat  city ;  for  which  purpose  he  founded  a  mag- 
nificent school  in  the  east  part  of  St.  Paul's  churchyard,  and  appointed  two  mas- 
ters, the  principal  being  William  Lily,  the  other  John  Ryghthuyse,  who  was  to 
attend  the  lower  boys — both  men  of  learning,  good  manners,  and  the  greatest 
diligence.  Lily  was  a  man  (in  the  phrase  of  Horace)  of  a  pure  and  unspotted  life^ 
who,  after  he  had  bestowed  some  years  in  Italy,  for  the  attaining  of  perfect  let- 
ters, 1.  e.,  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  upon  his  return  was  the  first  among  the 
English  that  tau^rht  them  in  any  public  school  It  was  somewhat  before  this 
time,  that  Cornelius  Vitellius,  an  Italian,  bom  at  Cornaro,  a  maritime  town  on 
the  coast  of  Tu8<'any,  a  man  of  a  noble  family,  and  of  all  agreeable  qualifications^ 
taught  both  these  kinds  of  literature  at  Oxford. 

For  those  two  musters  Denn  Colet  made  a  suitable  provision,  by  annual  sala- 
ries, to  support  them,  in  ti'aching  without  fee  or  reward  forever.  And  he  made 
it  an  injunction,  that  in  the  room  of  the  upper  master,  the  second  should  suc- 
ceed, without  just  impediment,  by  which  means  Ryghthuyse  succeeded  Lily,  and 
after  Ryghthuyse,  Master  Richard  Jones,  a  very  learned  and  modest  man.  But 
as  by  the  benefit  of  this  school  the  London  youth  have  been  very  much  polished 
and  improved,  so  the  whole  kingdom  has  enjoyed  the  good  effects  of  a  daily 
progress  of  languages  and  school  learning. 

But  the  best  account  is  given  us  by-  Erasmus,  and  it  is  very  particular  as  fol- 
loweth. 


Upon  the  death  of  his  father,  when  by  right  of  inheritance  he  was 
of  a  good  sum  of  money,  lest  the  keeping  of  it  should  corrupt  his  mind,  and  turn 
it  too  much  toward  the  world,  he  laid  out  a  great  part  of  it  in  building  a  new 
school  in  the  churchyard  of  St  Paul's,  dedicated  to  the  child  Jesus;  a  magnifi- 
cent fabric ;  to  which  he  added  two  dwelling-houses  for  the  two  several  masters, 
and  to  them  he  allotted  ample  salaries,  that  they  might  teach  a  certain  nfftnber 
of  boys,  free,  and  for  the  sake  of  charity.  He  divided  the  school  into  four  apart- 
ments. The  first,  vis.,  the  porch  and  entrance,  is  for  catechumens,  or  the  chil- 
dren to  be  instructed  in  the  principles  of  religion,  where  no  child  is  to  be  ad- 
mitted but  what  can  read  and  write.  The  second  apartment  is  for  the  lower 
boys,  to  be  taught  by  the  second  master  or  usher;  the  third  for  the  upper  format 
under  the  head-master,  which  two  parts  of  the  school  are  divided  by  a  curtain, 
to  be  drawn  at  pleasure.  Over  the  master's  chair  is  an  image  of  the  child  Jesus, 
of  admirable  work,  in  the  gesture  of  teaching,  whom  all  the  bojrs,  going  and 
coming,  salute  with  a  short  hymn ;  and  there  is  a  representation  of  Gkxl  the 
Father,  saying.  Hear  ye  hirri^  these  words  being  written  at  my  suggestion.  The 
fourth  or  last  apartment  is  a  little  chapel  for  divine  service.  The  school  has  no 
comers  or  hiding  places ;  nothing  like  a  cell  or  closet  The  boys  have  their 
distinct  forms,  or  benches,  one  above  another.  Every  form  holds  sixteen,  and 
he  that  is  head  or  captain  of  each  form  has  a  little  kind  of  desk  by  way  of  pre- 
eminence. They  are  not  to  admit  all  boys  of  course,  but  to  choose  them  in  ac- 
cording to  their  parts  and  capacities.  The  wise  and  sagacious  founder  saw  that 
the  greatest  hopes  and  happiness  of  the  commonwealth  were  in  the  training  up 
of  children  to  good  letters  and  true  religion,  for  which  T&!(AkVd\iQi\oiAVi^\auL^^N)^ 
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Franciscans,  or  Auguatine  (Kara,  where,  aa  Erasmus  says,  "  they  had  not  aboff 
three  months*  time  allowed  them  for  learning  grammar,  and  then  immediately 
were  posted  away  to  sophistry,  logic,  suppositions,  ampliations,  restiictioiu^  ex- 
positions, resolutions,  and  a  thousand  quibbles,  and  so  on  to  the  mysteries  of 
divinity,  but  if  they  were  brought  to  any  dassic  author,  Greek  or  Latin,  they 
were  blind,  they  were  ignorant,  they  thought  themselves  in  another  workL" 
Yet  the  age  began  now  to  be  wiser,  and  to  be  well  versed  in  grammar-learning 
was  thought  a  matter  of  greater  importance  by  all  who  were  well-wishers  to 
the  restoration  of  learning.  Particularly  Bishop  Waynfleet,  in  (bunding  hii 
three  schools,  at  Waynfleet,  Brackley,  and  within  Magdalen  College  in  Oxfoid, 
took  care  that  in  those  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  the  seeds  of  Qreek  and 
human  literatiu^  might  be  early  sown,  to  yield  a  plentiful  increase  through  the 
whole  nation ;  and  in  his  foundation  of  Magdalen  College,  as  he  provided  sufl- 
dent  salaries  for  a  master  and  usher  to  teach  bo3rs  the  rudiments  of  that  tongue^ 
so  for  the  scholars  of  his  house  that  should  grow  up  to  greater  maturity  in  age 
and  learning,  he  settled  a  particular  professor,  to  confirm  and  perfect  them  in 
that  language. 

Instruction  in  grammar  was  a  mdn  use  and  purpose  of  the  andent  foundir 
tions.  And  even  so  late  as  the  erecting  and  endowing  of  Jesus  College  in 
Cambridge  it  was,  as  for  a  master  and  six  fellows,  so  for  a  certain  number  of 
scholars  to  be  instructed  in  grammar. 

It  may  show  the  great  regard  had  about  this  time  to  these  studies,  that  the 
university  students  took  their  degrees  in  rhetoric  and  grammar,  the  manner 
whereof  Mr.  Wood  tells  us,  in  his  account  of  an  eminent  grammarian,  Bobeft 
Whitington.  "In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1613,  6  Henry  YIII.,  he  sup|di- 
cated  the  venerable  congregation  of  regents,  under  the  name  and  title  of  Robert 
Whytingdon,  a  secular  chaplain,  and  a  scholar  of  the  art  of  rhetoric^  that 
whereas  he  had  spent  fourteen  years  in  the  study  of  the  said  art,  and  twdvs 
years  in  the  informing  of  boys,  it  might  be  sufBdent  for  him  that  he  might  be 
lauroated.  This  supplicatioir  being  granted,  he  was  (after  he  had  composed  an 
hundred  verses,  which  were  stuck  up  in  public  places,  especially  on  the  door 
or  doors  of  St  Mary's  diurch,)  very  solemnly  crowned,  or  his  temples  adorned 
with  a  wreath  of  laurel,  that  is,  doctorated  in  the  arts  of  granunar  and  rhetoric^ 
4.  July  the  same  year."  And  this  may  discover  the  error  of  some,  who^  not 
considering  the  crown  of  laurel  as  the  ensign  of  a  deg^ree,  have  been  apt  to  think 
that  a  poet  laureat  of  old,  as  well  as  of  late,  had  that  title  and  a  pension  with  it 
iVom  the  prince,  when  it  came  fW}m  the  university  in  commencing  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  grammar,  as  it  came  thus  to  Bernard  Andreas,  tutor  of  Prince  Ai^ 
thur,  to  John  Skelton,  tutor  of  Prince  Henry,  Ac. 

Polydore  Vergil  and  Erasmus,  both  personally  acquainted  with  the  lilb  and 
motives  of  Dean  Colet,  have  described  the  establishment  of  St  Paul's  School 

Polydore  Vergil,  in  the  twenty-sixth  book  of  his  History  of  England,  speaking 
of  the  new  foundations  of  colleges  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  adds: — 

It  was  the  same  spirit  of  virtue  and  glory  that  exdted  Dr.  John  Colet  Dean 
of  St  Paurs,  to  propagate  in  some  like  manner  the  knowledge  of  good  letteriL 
lie  being  very  eminent,  as  well  for  his  greatness  and  firmness  of  mind,  as  for 
his  goodness  and  integrity  of  life,  was  esteemed  among  his  countrymen  (the 
English)  as  if  he  had  been  a  second  St.  Paul.  For  being  fix>m  a  child  naturaUy 
devout  and  religious,  as  soon  as  he  grew  up,  and  was  perfectly  instructed  in 
those  arts  and  sciences  which  are  called  the  studies  of  humanity,  he  applied 
himself  with  tho  ulmosit  VD\ATi\^oii  \a  ^viNrnV^^  %xA  ^^m^  ^x^x  %^..  '^>al  va  hit 
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great  master  and  director,  in  whose  writings  he  was  so  conyersant,  both  at  Oz- 
lord  and  Cumbridge,  and  in  Italy,  that,  becoming  a  sound  divine,  and  a  complete 
scholar,  as  soon  as  he  returned  from  his  travels,  he  began  to  read  public  lectures 
out  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  in  his  native  citj  of  London,  and  to  preach  often 
in  the  churches.  And  because  his  life  was  agreeable  to  his  doctrine,  people 
were  mucli  the  more  attentive  and  complying  to  him.  For  he  was  a  man  of 
exemplary  temperance,  and  all  other  virtues.  He  eat  but  once  a  day.  He  was 
not  ambitious  of  honor,  nor  covetous  of  worldly  wealth ;  so  far  from  pursuing 
after  riches,  that  he  rather  avoided  and  fled  fh>m  them,  while  they  notwith- 
standing pursued  and  overtook  him.  It  so  happened,  that  of  two  and  twenty 
children  which  Henry  Colet,  his  father,  (a  citizen  of  great  prudence  and  virtue,) 
had  by  Christian,  his  wife,  (an  excellent  woman,  of  a  good  family,)  this  John 
was  the  only  survivor,  and  his  father's  inheritance  came  to  him.  When  he  was 
in  full  possession  of  it,  observing  that  many  of  his  fellow-natives  of  that  city  ^d, 
by  the  mere  strengtii  of  nature,  grow  up  into  considerable  men,  he  concluded 
they  would  sooner  do  so,  if  they  liad  the  help  and  advantage  of  being  trained 
up  in  good  literature.  And  therefore  he  resolved  to  lend  (at  his  own  expense) 
that  assistance  to  tlie  children  of  tliat  city ;  for  which  purpose  he  founded  a  mag- 
nificent school  in  the  east  part  of  St.  Paul's  churchyard,  and  appointed  two  mas- 
ters, the  principal  being  William  Lily,  tlie  other  John  Ryghthuyse,  who  was  to 
attend  the  lower  boys — both  men  of  learning,  good  manners,  and  the  greatest 
diligence.  Lily  was  a  man  (in  the  phrase  of  Horace)  of  a  pure  and  unspotted  life^ 
who,  after  he  had  bestowed  some  years  in  Italy,  for  the  attaining  of  perfect  let- 
ters, i.  e.y  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  upon  his  return  was  the  first  among  the 
English  that  taught  them  in  any  public  school.  It  was  somewhat  before  this 
time,  that  Ck)melius  Vitellius,  an  Italian,  bom  at  Cornaro,  a  maritime  town  on 
the  coast  of  Tuscany,  a  man  of  a  noble  family,  and  of  all  agreeable  qualifications^ 
taught  both  these  kinds  of  literature  at  Oxford. 

For  those  two  musters  Dean  Colot  made  a  suitable  provision,  by  annual  sala- 
ries, to  support  them,  in  teaching  without  fee  or  reward  forever.  And  he  made 
it  an  injunction,  that  in  the  room  of  the  upper  master,  the  second  should  suc- 
ceed, without  just  impediment,  by  which  means  Ryghthuyse  succeeded  Lily,  and 
after  Ryghthuyse,  Master  Richard  Jones,  a  very  learned  and  modest  man.  But 
as  by  the  benefit  of  this  school  the  London  youth  have  been  very  much  polished 
and  improved,  so  the  whole  kingdom  has  enjoyed  the  good  effects  of  a  daily 
progress  of  languages  and  school  learning. 

But  the  best  account  is  given  us  by-  Erasmus,  and  it  is  very  particular  as  fol- 
loweth. 


Upon  the  death  of  his  father,  when  by  right  of  inheritance  he  was 
of  a  good  sum  of  money,  lest  the  keeping  of  it  should  corrupt  his  mind,  and  turn 
it  too  much  toward  tlie  world,  he  laid  out  a  great  part  of  it  in  buildmg  a  new 
school  in  the  churchyard  of  St  Paul's,  dedicated  to  the  child  Jesus;  a  magnifi- 
cent fabric ;  to  which  he  added  two  dwelling-houses  for  the  two  several  masters, 
and  to  them  he  allotted  ample  salaries,  that  they  might  teach  a  certain  nfhnber 
of  boys,  free,  and  for  the  sake  of  charity.  He  divided  the  school  into  four  apart- 
ments. The  first,  vis.,  the  porch  and  entrance,  is  for  catechumens,  or  the  chil- 
dren to  be  instructed  in  the  principles  of  religion,  where  no  child  is  to  be  ad- 
mitted but  what  can  read  and  write.  The  second  apartment  is  for  the  lower 
boys,  to  be  taught  by  the  second  master  or  usher;  the  third  for  the  upper  fonns^ 
under  the  head-master,  which  two  parts  of  the  school  are  divided  by  a  curtain, 
to  be  drawn  at  pleasure.  Over  the  master's  chair  is  an  image  of  the  child  Jesus, 
of  admirable  work,  in  the  gesture  of  teaching,  whom  all  the  boys,  going  and 
coming,  salute  with  a  short  hymn ;  and  there  is  a  representation  of  Gkxl  the 
Father,  saying.  Hear  ye  him^  these  words  being  written  at  my  suggestion.  The 
fourth  or  last  apartment  is  a  little  chapel  for  divine  service.  The  school  has  no 
comers  or  hiding  places ;  nothing  like  a  cell  or  closet  The  boys  have  their 
distinct  forms,  or  benches,  one  al^ve  another.  Every  form  holds  sixteen,  and 
be  that  is  head  or  captain  of  each  form  has  a  little  kind  of  desk  by  way  of  pre- 
eminence. They  are  not  to  admit  all  boys  of  course,  but  to  choose  them  in  ac- 
cording to  their  parts  and  capacities.  The  wise  and  sagacious  founder  saw  that 
the  greatest  hopes  and  happiness  of  the  commonwealth  were  in  the  training  up 
of  children  to  good  letters  and  true  religion,  for  whkh  uobV^v^ar^^WA^^^^^^^ 
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an  immense  sam  of  monej,  and  yet  he  would  admit  no  one  to  bear  a  ahare  ia 
tiiia  expense.  Some  person  having  left  a  legacy  of  one  hundred  pounds  stetfiag ' 
toward  the  fabric  of  the  school,  Dean  Colet  perceived  a  design  in  it,  and,  faj 
leave  of  the  bishop,  got  that  money  to  be  laid  out  upon  the  vestments  of  the 
church  of  St  PauL  After  he  had  finished  all,  he  left  the  perpetual  care  and 
oversight  of  the  estate,  and  government  of  it,  not  to  the  clergj,  not  to  the 
bishop,  not  to  the  chapter,  nor  to  any  great  minister  at  court,  but  amongst  the 
married  laymen,  to  the  company  of  mercers,  men  of  probity  and  reputatkm. 
And  when  he  was  asked  the  reason  of  so  committing  this  trust,  he  answered  to 
tliis  effect :  That  there  was  no  abeolute  certainty  in  hiunan  affairs,  but  for  his 
part  he  found  lees  corruption  in  such  a  body  of  citizens  than  in  any  other  ordsr 
or  degree  of  mankind. 

j)ean  Oolet,  it  is  plain,  had  grammar-learning  so  much  at  heart|  that  in  the 
year  1609,  as  he  had  been  the  pious  founder  of  this  school,  so  he  was  laboiiBg 
himself  to  be  the  perpetual  teacher  and  instructor  of  it;  and  therefore,  after  be 
had  appointed  Mr.  William  Lily  to  be  the  chief  or  high  master,  who  answered 
Erasmus'  character  of  a  good  scholar  in  all  respects,  he  drew  up  some  rudimenti 
of  grammar,  with  an  abridgment  of  the  principles  of  religion,  and  published 
them  for  the  standing  use  and  service  of  Paul's  School,  entitled  "ihidimeals 
Cframmaiicea  a  Johannt  CoUto^  Decano  Eccksia  SancH  I\iuU  LondaHf  m  Utmm 
Schda  ab  ipao  inattiuUB.^^  Which  little  manual,  called  Paul's  Aoddenoe^  the 
author,  Dr.  Oolet,  dedicated  to  the  new  master,  Lilye,  in  a  shorti  elegant  Latia 
epistle,  dated  fVom  his  own  house  the  first  of  August,  1510. 

Hie  most  remarkable  part  of  this  introduction  to  grammar  are  the  honest  and 
admirable  rules  that  the  Dean  prescribed  for  the  admission  and  oontinuanoe  of 
hojB  in  his  school,  which  rules  and  orders  were  to  be  read  over  to  the  parentis 
when  they  first  brought  their  children,  for  their  assent  to  them,  as  the  express 
terms  and  conditions  of  expecting  any  benefit  of  education  there. 

—  The  mayster  shall  reherse  these  articles  to  them  that  offbr  their  diyldren, 
on  this  wyse  here  followynge 

If  ypure  chylde  can  rede  and  wryte  Latyn  and  Englyshe  suffycyently,  so  tiiat 
he  be  able  to  rede  and  wryte  his  own  lessons,  then  he  shal  be  admitted  into  the 
schole  for  a  scholcr. 

If  youre  chylde,  after  resonable  season  proved,  be  founde  here  unapte  and 
unable  to  lemynge,  than  ye  warned  thereof,  shal  take  hym  awaye,  that  he  oe- 
cupye  not  oure  ro^^ine  in  vayne. 

If  he  be  apt  to  lerae,  ye  shal  be  oontente  that  he  continue  here  fyl  be  have 
competent  literature. 

If  lie  absente  vi  dayes,  and  in  that  mean  season  ye  shew  not  cause  reasonable^ 
(resonable  cause  is  al  only  sekencs,)  than  lus  rowme  to  be  voyde,  without  he  be 
admitted  agayne,  and  pay  iiiid 

Also  after  cause  shewed,  if  he  contenewe  to  absente  tyl  the  weke  of  admy^ 
sion  in  tlie  next  quarter,  and  then  ye  shews  not  the  cbntenuance  of  his  aekeneSi 
then  his  rowme  to  be  voydo,  and  he  none  of  the  schole  tyl  he  be  admytted 
agayne,  and  paye  iiiid  for  wryting  his  name. 

Also  if  he  fall  thryse  into  absence,  he  shal  be  admytted  no  more. 

Your  chylde  shal,  on  Chyldermas  daye,  wayte  upon  the  boy  byshop  at  Poules^ 
and  offer  there. 

Also  ye  shal  fynde  him  waxe  in  winter. 

Also  ye  shal  fynde  him  convenyent  bokos  to  his  lemynge. 

If  the  offerer  be  content  with  these  articles,  than  let  his  childe  be  admytted. 

Then  follow,  in  English,  The  Articles  of  the  Fajrthe;  the  seven  Sacraments; 
Charyte,  the  love  of  God,  the  love  of  thyne  own  aelfj  the  love  of  thy  neighbour, 
pcnaunce,  howsclinge  in  sekencs,  in  deth,  precepts  of  Ijrvinge :  (in  Latine,) 
Symbolum  Apostolicum ;  Oratio  Dominica;  Salutatio  Angelica;  Oretiunculaad 
puerum  Jesum  Scolse  Prsesidem ;  Mi  Domine,  Jesu  suavissime;  qui  puer  adhue, 
anno  statis  tuoi  duodecimo,  Jbc. 


•x 
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We  give  below  Dean  Colct's  ^'InstiUUion  of  a  Chritiian  Man^  forikt  Use  of 
liiB  School,  prefixed  to  the  RucUmerUs  of  the  Latin  TongueJ" 

The  Artycks  of  Faythe, 

I  bjleve  in  God  the  Father  almjghty  creatour  of  heven,  and  of  erth,  fta 
Then  follow  the  the  Bacramentes. 

Charyte,    The  Love  of  God, 

In  trewe  byleve  I  shall  fyrste  love  Gk)d  the  Father  almjghty  that  made  me, 
and  our  Lorde  Jesu  Chrjste  that  redemed  me,  aud  the  Holy  Ooost  that  alway 
inspireth  me.  This  blessed  holy  Trinite  I  shall  alway  love  and  honour,  and 
serve  with  all  my  herto,  mynde,  and  strength,  aud  fere  God  alonely,  and  put  mj 
froflt  in  hym  alonely. 

The  love  of  thyne  ovme  selfe, 

Seconde,  I  shall  love  my  selfe  to  God  warde,  and  shall  abstayne  fro  all  synne 
88  moche  as  I  may,  specially  from  the  synnes  deedly. 

I  shall  not  be  proude,  nor  envyous,  nor  wrothfuU,  I  shall  not  be  glotenoua, 
nor  lecherous,  nor  slouthfull,  I  shal  not  be  covetous  desiring  superfluite  of 
worldly  thynges,  and  yvell  company  I  shall  eschcwe,  and  flye  as  moche  aa  I 
may. 

I  shall  gyve  me  to  grace  and  virtue,  and  connynge  in  God.  I  shall  pray 
often,  specially  on  the  holy  dayes.  I  shall  ly ve  alway  tempcratly,  and  sobre  of 
my  mouthe. 

I  shall  fast  the  dayes  commaunded  in  Christes  Chyrche.  I  shall  kepe  my 
mynde  firo  yveil  and  foule  thoughtes.  I  shall  kepe  my  mouth  from  swearyng, 
lyenge,  and  foule  spek3mgo. 

I  shall  kepe  my  handcs  fro  stelyng  and  pyking.  Tliynges  taken  away  I  shall 
restore  Bg&yne.    Thynges  founde  I  shall  rendre  agayne. 

The  love  of  thy  neyghbour. 

Thyrde,  I  shal  love  my  neyghbour :  that  is  every  man  to  Godwarde,  as  my 
owne  selfe.  And  shall  helpe  hym  in  all  necessytes  spyritually  and  bodyly,  as  I 
wolde  be  holpen  my  owne  selfe;  specially  my  &therand  my  moder,  that  brought 
me  into  this  worlde.    The  mayster  that  teacheth  me  I  shall  honour  and  obey. 

Uy  felowos  that  leme  with  me  I  shall  love. 

Penaunce, 
If  I  &n  to  synne  I  shall  anone  ryse  agayne  by  penaunce  and  pure  oonfts- 

Eouaiynffe* 

As  often  as  I  shall  receive  my  Lorde  in  sacrament,  I  shall  witl\  all  study  dis- 
pose me  to  pure  clenlynesse  and  devocyon* 

Insycknesae. 

Whan  I  shall  dye,  I  shal  call  for  the  sacramentes  and  rightes  of  Chrystes 
churche  by  tymes.  and  be  confessed,  and  receyve  my  Lorde  and  Redemer  Jeeu 
Chryst. 

In  ddhe. 

And  in  peryll  of  dethe  I  shal  gladly  call  to  be  enea  ea,  and  so  armed  in  God 
I  shal  departe  to  hym  in  truste  of  his  mercy,  in  our  Lorde  Chryst  Jesu. 

Eocfac^  et  vives. 
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Prteeplea  of  lyv\inQe, 

Feare  God.  Forgyve  gladly. 

Love  God.  ChastTse  thy  body. 

Desyre  to  be  with  hym.  Be  sobro  of  thy  mnathe. 

8enre  hym  dayly  with  some  prayer.  Be  sobre  of  meat  and  drinke. 

Brydle  the  affectyons  of  thy  mynde.  Be  sobre  in  talkynge. 

Subdue  thy  sensual  appetytes.  Flye  swearynge. 

Thrust  downe  pryde.  Flye  foule  Language. 

Refrayne  thy  wrathe.  .  Love  denlynesse  and  chastyte. 

Beware  of  ryot  Use  houest  company. 

Dispende  measurably.  Lose  no  tyme. 

Flye  dishonesty.  Stand  in  grace. 

Be  true  in  worde  and  dede.  Fallyng  down  dispayre  not. 

Reverende  thy  ciders.  Ever  take  a  fresshe    newe  good  pur- 
Obey  thy  superyoure.  pose. 

Be  felowe  to  thyne  oquales.  Persever  constauntly. 

Be  benygne  and  loving  to  thyne  infe-  Use  oft  tymes  confessyon. 

ryours.  "Wasshe  cleane. 

Love  all  men  in  God.  Sorowe  for  thy  synnes. 

Byleve  and  trust  in  Christ  Jesu,  wor-  Aske  often  mercy. 

shyp  hym,  and  hym  serve  and  obey.  Be  no  slogarde. 

Call  often  for  grace  of  the  Holy  Gooet  Awake  quyckly. 

Love  peace  and  equyto.  Enryche  the  with  vertue. 

Thynke  on  dethe.  Leme  dyligently. 

Drede  the  judgment  of  God.  Teche  that  thou  hast  lemed  loyingly. 

Trust  in  Goddee  mercy.  By  this  way  thou  shalt  come  to  g^raoe 
Be  alway  well  occupied.  and  to  glory.    Amen« 

Forget  trespaces. 

Sywibotulm  AposMarum. 
Credo  in  Deum  Patrem,  Ac 

Oraiio  Dominka, 
Pater  noster,  qui  es  in  coelis,  &c. 

Oratiuncula  adpuirum  Jeswrn  acholx  prctsidaru 

Mi  Domine  Jesu  suavissime,  qui  puer  adhuc  anno  setatis  tuas  duodedzno  in 
Hierosolymitnno  templo  inter  doctores  illos  sic  disputasti,  ut  stupefacti  universi 
tuam  superexcellentcm  sapientiam  admirarentur:  te  qua^so,  ut  in  hac  tua  schola, 
cui  prases,  et  patrocinaris,  eam  quotidie  discam,  et  literaturam,  et  sapientiam, 
qua  possim  in  primis  te,  Jesu,  qui  es  ipsa  vera  sapientia,  cogpioscere,  deinde  cog- 
nitum  eundem  te  colore,  et  imitari,  atque  in  hac  brevi  vita  sic  ambulare  in  via 
doctrinae  tuae  sequax  vestigiorum  tuorum,  ut  quo  pcrvcnisti  ipse  ad  aliquam 
ejus  glorisB  partem  decedens  ex  hac  luce,  possim  ego  quoque  toa  gratia  fellciter 
pervenire.    Amen. 

The  above  Rudiments  or  Institution  of  a  Christian  Man,  by  Dean  Colet,  was 
translated  into  Latin  verse  by  Erasmus,  as  a  sort  of  school  catechism  or  instruc- 
tion, at  the  request  of  the  Dean.  Erasmus  writes  in  a  letter  to  John  Nsevius^ 
master  of  the  Libian  School  at  Louvain,  and  adds  respecting  his  friend,  "  a  good 
man,  of  singular  wisdom,  whose  flourishing  kingdom  of  England  could  hardly 
equal,  or  afiford  one  other  man  more  pious,  or  more  truly  a  disciple  of  Chriat»'* 
*'  seeing  the  sad  and  degenerate  condition  of  the  age,  chose  out  the  tender 
youth  to  work  on,  that  he  might  put  the  new  wine  of  Christ  into  new  bottles." 
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CkHsUani  JTominis  InsHhUuin,  per  Breumum  Bot  teripiwn  in  nswn  aehola  LoW' 
dini  vutUtUa  per  Joannem  dfletum,  itUer  qfigrammukk  Dee,  Eraami  Hot  Ho. 
Baa.  1618. 

Valet  in  Chmto  fides  qme  per  dilectioiieni  operator. 

F^dee. 

I.    Articulus.     Credo, 

Confitcor  primum  ore  pio,  venerorque  fldell 
Mente  Deum  Patrem,  vol  nutu  cuncta  poteDtem. 
Hunc,  qui  fltelligeri  spacioea  volumlna  CGeli, 
Et  Bolidum  omoiparse  telluris  coudldit  orbem. 

IL     El  in  Jesum. 

Ejus  item  gnatum  Jesum,  cognomine  Christum, 
Quern  Dominum  nobis  agnoseimus,  et  Teneramur. 

IIL     Qui  conceptua, 

Hunc  Maria,  afflatu  divini  numiuis,  alvo 
Concepit  vii^go,  peperit  purisuma  virga 

lY.     Paasua  aub  Pontio, 

Et  gratre  supplicium  immeritus  damuante  Pilato 
Pertulit,  infami  sufBxus  in  arbore,  mortem 
Oppetiit,  tumulatus  iiumo  est,  claususque  aepulchro^ 
Interea  penctrat  populatur  ad  iufera  regna. 

V.     Tertio  die, 

Mox  ubi  tertia  lux  moosto  se  prompserat  orbi, 
Emerait  tumulo  superas  rediviTus  in  auras. 

VL    AacendiL 

Inde  palam  ffitlieream  scandit  sublimis  in  aroem, 
Illic  jam  dexter  Patrt  osMdet  omnipoienti. 

yil.     Berum  verUurua  eat 

Idem  olim  reditums,  ut  omnem  judieet  orben^ 
Kt  vivos  paritcr,  vitaque  et  lumine  caswM. 

yill.     Credo  in  Spirikan, 

Te  quoque  credo  fide  simili  spirabOe  numen 
Halitus,  afflatutque  Dei  saoer,  omnia  luatruuL 

IX.     Samciam  ecdeatam. 

Et  te  oonflteor  sanctissima  ooncio,  qua  gens    • 
Christigena  arcane  nexu  ooit  omnia  in  unom 
Corpus  et  uBaaimis  capiti  sociatur  lesu, 
Hinc  proprium  nesdt,  sed  habet  oommania  eoocte. 

X    Bemiaaionem  peeeaiorum. 

Hoc  equidem  in  ooetu  sancto,  peocata  remitti 
Credo,  vel  his  aacro  fuerint  qui  fonte  renati, 
Vei  qui  dilueriftt  ultro  sua  erisuna  fleto. 

XI.     Camia  reaaurreetionem. 

STee  dubito  quia  exaniaata  eadavera  nmon 
In  vitam  redeant,  animas  sortita  priores. 

XII.     Vikun  eetemam. 

Utraque  pars  nostri,  oorpusque  animusque  deinoeps 
Jnncta  simul,  vitam  duoeot  sine  fine  perennem. 

4d 
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AtMT  DeL 

Hec  Mt  indnbitata  fides,  cui  pectort  o«rto 
Nixus,  amabo  Patrem  super  omnia  cunctipoteiiteiiiy 
Qui  me  condi  deritque,  et  in  hunc  prodoxerit  orbem 
Rureus  amoc#  pari  Dominiun  oempleetiar  leswn, 
Qui  nos  asseruity  prctioque  redemit  amico. 
Spiritum  item  Sanctum^  qai  me  sine  fine  benigno 
Afflatu  foTet,  atque  animi  penetralia  ditans 
Dotibus  arcanis,  Titali  remal  aura. 
Atque  hie  Temlo  Sanclns,  et  omni  laude  ierendos 
Toto  ex  corde  mihi,  tota  de  mente,  eupremis 
Yiribus,  obsequio,  meritoque  coletur  bonore. 
Hunc  unmm  reyerebor,  et  hoc  semel  omnia  in  qdo 
Spes  mea  figetur,  hoc  omnia  metiar  uno. 
Hie  propter  sese  mibi  semper  amabitnr  nnnsL 

Amor  tuL 

Post  bnBC  baacl  alia  ntMmt,  ac  Bonine  diann 
Ipse  mihi  fbero,  nisi  quatenus  omnis  in  ilium 
Ille  mei  referatur  amor,  Ibnternqoe  reyisat 

J\iffa  peecatL 

Culpam  pr»terea  fugiam  pro  yiribus  omnem. 
Prfficipue  capitale  tamen  yitayero  crimen. 
Quod  nacat,  alqve  anaBam  lelali  yulntiat  kfl«. 

Stuptrhia^  itwiditt,  iartu 

Ne  fastu  tuBean,  ae  yel  livore  maligno 
Torquear,  aot  bili  rapiar  fenrente,  eayebo. 

OuHOf  kBntriOt  pigriHa. 

Ne  yel  spum  Hbido^  yel  iaaatiabiliB  ahva 
Imperet,  enitar,  nee  tarpis  inertia  yincat 

Avmritta. 

Ne  nunqnan  aatwmda  fames  rae  yexet  hsbwwB^ 
Plus  satis  ut  cupiam  fallacis  monera  mondi, 

]fSi§a  maiorwn  hmnimtnu 

Improba  postifcri  fbgiam  oommetda  cxBtm 
Omnia,  summo  animi  conatu,  proque  virili. 

Atque  kae  kMimbam  nervis,  ac  pactor»  toto; 
Ut  magis  atque  magts  superet  mihi  gratia,  yirtiM^ 
Augescatque  pi»  diyina  scientia  ntenti. 

Orabo,  superoaqve  pracwB  Ubamina  puo 
Platcara  adiutar,  cum  tempore  sedalus  ooBBi, 
Turn  yero  eximie,  quoties  lux  festa  recuiret. 

Frugales  apuks  samper,  maasieque  plaaaUl 
Sobria  munditiei,  et  ayari  neeeia  loxaai 


Senrabavrraiena^  q«otira  jejania  nobis 
Indicit  oertia 


Sancta  uti  sini  mibi  secretsB  penetralia  mantis 
Ne  quid  eo  sobeat  foedumye,  nocensye,.  studaba 
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Lingum  cuitodia, 

Ne  temere  juret,  ne  unquam  mendacia  pramit, 
Turpia  ne  dictu  dicat  mea  lingua^  caYebo. 

Mdnm  custodid, 

A  furto  cohibebo  manua,  nee  a4  uUa  minuta 
Viflcatos  mittain  digitoo,  et  si  quid  ademptum 
Cuiquam  erit,  id  domino  pro|>erabo  reddere  vera 

ReslituUo  rei  fmie  reperic^. 

Id  quoque  restituam,  si  quid  mihi  forte  repertum  eat, 
Me  poDcs  baud  patiar  prudena,  aliena  morari. 

Afnor  proxvmi. 

Nee  secus  atque  mihi  sum  charufli  amabitur  omnia 
Proximus :  est  autem  (ni  fallor)  proximus  ille, 
Quisquis  homo  est,  ac  sic  ut  amor  referatur  amid 
In  Christum,  vitamque  piam,  yeramque  salutem. 
Huic  igitur  fuerit  quoties  opus,  atque  necesae, 
Sedulus  officio  oorpusque,  animumque  juvabo^ 
Ut  mihi  Buccurri  cupiam,  si  forsan  egerem. 
Id  tamen  in  primis  pnestabo  utrique  parent!, 
Per  quos  corporoo  hoc  nasci  mihi  conUgit  orbe. 
Turn  praeceptori,  qui  me  erudit,  instituiique 
Morigerua  t'uera,  ao  nterito  reverebor  honore. 
At  rursus  dulciaque  acholaa,  atudiique  aodalea, 
Semper  (uti  par  est)  aiocero  ampleotar  aoore. 

Aaaidua  eom/emo. 

Si  quando  crimen  fUero  prolapsus  in  ullum, 
Protinus  enitar,  pura  ut  ooafeesio  lapsum 
Erigat,  ac  juata  tergatur  noxia  poena. 

Sumptio  corporis  Christi  in  vita. 

Ast  ubi  sacrati  me  ad  corporis  atque  cruoria 
Coeleatea  epulaa  pietaaque  dieaque  yooabiti 
Illotis  manibus  metuens  accedere,  pectus 
Ante  meum,  quanta  cura  studioque  licebit^ 
Purgabo  ^aculia,  yirtutum  omabo  oitelifli 

Porro  ubi  fatalia  Jam  terminus  ingruet  asvi, 
Extremumque  diem  cum  morbua  adeaae  monebiti 
Mature  aacramentia  me  annare  atudebo, 
Atqi^e  hia  muneribus,  qujB  eooleaia  aancta  miiuatrafc 
Christigenia,  reteget  confeasio  crimima  vitae, 
Sacrifleo,  aumam  Christi  yenerabito  corpua. 

Brasmua  alao  drew  up  in  Iambic  v«rae  ttie  inaeriptioa  to  aigniQr  the  choice  and 
preference  of  the  child  Jeaua  as  the  dlyfaie  pcolector  and  goyenior  of  the  achool, 
whicl^  together  with  a  Sapphic  Ode  fanploring  the  diyine  aid  and  success  to  the 
foundation,  waa  bung  up  in  the  proaehoiim, 

Non  inyewiBto  aatiquitas  iwiismste 

Stttdii  magiatram,  yirginan 

Finxit  Mineryam;  ac  litterarum  prsaaides 

Finxit  dgnoBni^  yirginea^ 

Nunc  ipae  yiigo  matre  ui^Uit  Ti%ine 


sj 
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Praesideo  virgineo  gregi ; 

Et  Boepitator  hujus  et  cnstos  scholsB. 

AdHunt  ministri  virginei, 

Pueroe  meos  mecum  tuentos  angelL 

Mihi  grata  ubique  puritaa, 

Decetque  studia  litterarum  puritas. 

Procul  ergo  aacro  a  limiDe 

Monim  arceant  mihi  literatoroB  liiem ; 

Nihil  hue  recipiant  barbanim: 

Procul  arceant  illiterataa  literas; 

Nee  regna  polluant  mea. 

Stxpphiicwni  Carmen. 

Coeperit  fausUs  avibus,  precamur, 
Semper  augescens  meliore  fato, 
Hie  nov»  sudor  novus  offieiDfe, 

Auspice  Iesu. 

Hie  rudis  (tanquam  nova  testa)  pnbes 

Literas  Graias,  simul  et  Latinaa, 

£t  fidem  sacram,  tenerisque  Ghristuk 

Combibet  anni& 

Quid  fbit  Irota  sobolem  dedisse 
Corporis  forma,  nisi  mens  et  ipsa 
Kite  fingatur,  studiisque  castis 

Cultanitoflcat? 

Stirpe  ab  hae  sensim  nova  pullulabit 
Civium  proles,  pietate  juzta  ac 
Literis  pollens,  breviterque  regno 

IMgna  Britanna 

Ludus  hie  sjIvsd  pariet  fatune 

Semina ;  hinc  dives  nemus  undequaque 

Densius  surgens  decorabit  Anglum 

Latins  orbenu 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  school  was  the  image  of  the  child  Jesofl^  fi)r  whidi 
Erasmus  composed  this  distich : 

Discite  me  primumj  ptten^  tUque  effingite  puria 
Maribus ;  inde  piaa  addito  litertiku. 

He  also  composed  the  following  as  a  sort  of  comment  on  the  Diaee  ami  du^ 
cede  now  painted  on  the  windows,  and  the  tetrastic  recommending  the  A'TMnpi^ 
of  the  child  Jesus  as  the  rule  and  original  of  wisdom  and  puritj  of  life. 

Carmen  Jfialecium, 

Sedcs  hsec  puero  sacra  est  Iesu, 
Formandia  pueris  dicata ;  quare 
Edico,  procul  hinc  iacescat,  aut  qui 
Spurcis  moribus,  aut  inerudita 
Ludum  hunc  inquinet  eruditione. 

AUmi. 
AHud, 

Quin  hunc  ad  puerum  pueri  concurritis  omnes  ? 

Unus  hie  est  vitee  regula  fonsque  pise. 
Hunc  qui  non  sapiat,  hujus  sapientia  stulta  est: 

Absque  hoc  vita  hominis  mors  (mihi  crede)  mera  est 

Another  excellent  composition  of  Erasmus,  fbr  the  use  of  the  Paul's  sebolan^ 
was  an  oration  in  praise  of  the  cmld  Jesus,  (which  was  spoken  public^  in  ths 
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school,  hy  one  of  the  scholars,  at  the  solemn  time  of  visiting  the  school,)  in  an 
admirable  strain  of  Christian  eloquence,  recommending  the  example  of  Jesus  in 
his  childhood,  and  exhorting  the  schoolfellows  to  follow  bis  steps  in  all  piety 
and  virtue.  This  has  been  frequently  published  under  the  title  of  Oondo  de 
puero  Jesu^  prontmciata  a  puero  in  schoia  Coletica  nuper  instittUa  Londinu  To 
which  (no  doubt  at  the  like  desire  of  dean  Golet)  were  added  two  short  prayers 
for  the  daily  use  of  every  scholar ;  one  for  docility,  or  aptness  and  application  to 
learning ;  the  other,  for  a  blessing  on  his  parents. 

Precatio  Puerilia  pro  Docilitate, 

Audi  preces  meas,  aetema  Patris  Sapientia^  Domine  Jesu ;  qui  tenerss  setati 
docilitatis  commodum  addidisti :  adde,  quseso,  ad  naturae  propensionem  auxi- 
lium  gratiae  tuae,  ut  literas  ac  liberales  disciplinas  citius  perdiscam,  sed  tuae  glo- 
ri£B  servituras ;  quanim  adminiculis  ac^uta  mens  mea  plenius  assequatur  cogini- 
tionem  tui,  quem  nosse  felicitatis  humanae  summa  est :  utque  ad  tuas  sanctissi- 
mae  pueritise  exemplum  indies  proficiam  aetate,  sapientia,  et  gratia  apud  Deum, 
et  apud  homines ;  qui  vivis  et  regnas  in  consortio  Patris  et  Spiritus  Sancd,  in 
aetema  secula.    Amen. 

Precatio  pro  Parentibus. 

Domine  Dcus,  qui  nos  secundum  te  plurimum  honoris  parentibus  nostris  ha- 
bere voluisti,  nee  inter  otficia  pietatis  minimum  est  pro  parentum  incolumitate 
tuam  bonitatem  interpellare ;  serva,  quaesumus,  parentes  meos  cum  omni  &mi- 
lia;  primum  in  tuas  religionis  amore,  deinde  tutos  a  corporis  et  animi  perturba- 
tione.  Mihi  vero  pracsta,  ne  quid  iUis  ex  me  molestiarum  accedat ;  denique  ut 
ego  illos,  illi  te  propritium  habeant,  qui  supremus  es  omnium  Pater.    Amen, 

These  prayers  are  still  recited  by  the  pupils  of  St.  Paul's  School  at  tha  begin- 
ing  and  end  of  each  school  day. 

A  few  years  after  the  publication  and  general  use  of  these  Rudiments,  (which 
related  chiefly  to  the  more  easy  construing  of  Latin,  and  are  now;  with  some 
improvement,  placed  in  the  common  accidence  after  the  eight  parts  of  speech, 
though  made  before,)  dean  Colet  proceeded  to  draw  up,  for  the  f&miliar  use  of 
his  boys  that  other  little  tract  on  tlie  Ck>nstruction  of  the  Eight  PfetPts  of  Speech ; 
which,  with  some  alterations,  and  great  additions,  now  makes  up  the  syntax  in 
Lilye's  vulgar  grammar.  He  sent  it  to  the  master  of  his  schoof,  Mr.  lalye,  with 
a  very  ingenious  and  affectionate  epistle,  dated  from  his  own  house  in  the  year 
1513. 

Methinks,  my  dear  Lilye,  I  bear  the  same  affection  t«  my  new  school,  as  a 
parent  does  to  his  only  son ;  to  whom  he  is  not  only  willing  to  pass  over  his 
whole  estate,  but  is  desirous  even  to  impart  his  own  bowels  also :  and  as  the 
father  thinks  it  to  little  purpose  to  have  begotten  a  son,,  unless  by  diligent  edu- 
cation he  raises  him  up  into  a  good  and  useful  man ;.  so  to  my  own  mind  it  is 
by  no  means  sufficient  that  I  have  raised  (t.  e.  begotten)  this  school,  and  have 
conveyed  my  whole  estate  to  it,  (even  during  my  own  life  and  health,.) 
unless  I  likewise  take  all  possible  care  to  nurture  it  in.  good  letters  and  Chris- 
tian manners,  and  bring  it  on  to  some  useful  maturity  and  perfection..  For  thi6> 
reason,  master,  I  send  you  this  small  treatise  of  the  Construction  of  the  Eight 
Parts  of  Speech ;  small  indeed  in  itself^  but  such  as  will  afford  no  small  advan^ 
age  to  our  scholars,  if  you  diligently  teach  ai|d  explain  it.  You  know  Horace 
was  pleased  with  brevity  in  the  way  of  tetcKng;  and  I  veiy  much  appioice  of 
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his  opinion  in  that  matter.    If  in  the  reading  of  the  cImbTc  ftotbore  any  iiolaMe 
examples  to  these  rules  shall  offer  themselves,  it  will  be  joar  pait  U> 
as  they  shall  occur.    Farewell.    From  my  house,  1513. 


Dean  Colet  had  such  humble  thoughts  of  his  own  perfonoanee  upon  this 
ject,  that  he  charged  Mr.  Lilye  to  amend  it  and  improTe  it,  and  then  retam  U 
into  his  hands :  and  even  when  master  Lilye  had  finished  his  emendatiaat  npon 
it,  the  dean  would  still  have  it  brought,  if  possible,  to  a  greater  perfedimk.  80 
he  sends  the  papers  to  the  best  critic  in  Europe,  Erasmus;  and  imporfimei  Mil 
to  give  the  finishing  strokes  to  it.  Erasmus  could  not  but  comply,  as  he  tells 
us,  with  such  a  friend,  who  might  ask,  and  even  command,  any  thing  from  him: 
and  after  he  had  engaged  in  it,  he  made  so  many  amendttients  and  alteratioDf 
in  it,  that  Lilye  could  not  in  modesty  own  it  for  his  work ;  nor  oo^d  l^aflttm^ 
in  justice  call  it  his  ovm.  However  it  was  published  in  1515,  by  Eraanm^ 
with  an  epistle,  dated  from  Basil,  3.  caL  Aug.  giving  an  honorable  aocooot  of 
the  great  concern  that  Mr.  dean  Colet  had  for  his  school,  and  how  carefU  lie 
was  to  make  the  book  pass  through  several  hands,  that  it  might  be  tht  wMo 
correct  and  complete. 

When  dean  Colet  had  obtained  from  Erasmus  so  many  good  assays,  both  In 
poetry  and  prose,  toward  directing  and  securing  the  principles  and  morals  of 
the  boys;  his  next  care  was  to  procure  some  grammatical  and  critical  perfoim- 
ances,  to  lead  and  assist  the  boys  in  classic  authors,  and  the  MteratHre  eon- 
tained  in  them.  So  walking  one  day  in  his  garden  with  Erasmus,  and  bearing 
him  mention  his  pains  in  drawing  up  two  books,  De  Chpia  Verborum  ac  Berum, 
to  form  the  style  and  help  tlie  invention  of  young  scholars ;  Oolet  Bsked  him  to 
dedicate  that  new  work  to  his  new  school  of  Paul's.  No,  Bays  Eraanus,  your 
school  is  too  poor  and  bare,  I  must  have  a  patron  of  some  ready  money ;  and 
he  telling  him  the  charge  he  had  been  at  in  books  and  papers,  and  transcriberB 
for  that  purpose ;  the  dean  answered,  that  he  could  not  afford  a  just  reward  for 
those  labors,  but  he  would  willingly  give  him  fifteen  angels;  upon  Ms  it- 
peating  the  promise,  Erasmus  did  at  last  accept  it.  Dean  Colet  then  complied 
readily  with  the  expectation  of  Erasmus;  who  therefore  dedicated  the  said 
books  De  Copia,  &c.  to  him,  in'  the  following  very  eloquent  epistle,  dated  fipom 
London,  3  caL  May,  1520. 

I  can  not  but  extremely  commend,  my  dear  Colet,  your  smgular  and  truly 
Christian  piety ;  who  have  hitherto  directed  all  the  endeavours  and  labors  of 
jour  life,  not  to  the  seeking  of  your  own  private  interest,  but  to  the  consulting 
the  good  of  your  country,  especially  of  your  native  city.  Nor  do  I  less  admire 
jour  judgment,  in  choosing  out  two  of  the  most  proper  methods  for  the  full  at- 
tainment of  these  glorious  ends.  For  you  saw  tlie  greatest  fruits  of  love  and 
charity  would  arise  from  the  pains  of  instilling  into  the  minds  of  people  the 
knowledge  of  Christ  by  constant  sermons,  and  a  diligent  teaching  of  the  word 
of  God :  and  therefore  in  this  exercise  you  have  now  spent  many  years ;  I  need 
not  say  with  wh'  t  praise  and  commendation,  (for  that  you  despise,)  but  I  may 
fiay,  with  groat  profit  to  the  hearers ;  upon  which  duty  of  preaching  the  gospd 
jour  own  apostle  St  Paul  (otherwise  modest,  and  sparing  enough  of  his  own 
praises)  did  often  boast,  and  in  a  manner  pride  himself.  Then  for  a  second 
eflectual  means  of  answering  the  same  public  ends,  you  have  founded  a  Very 
beautiful  and  magnificent  school,  where,  under  the  choicest  and  best  approred 
masters,  the  British  youth,  in  their  tender  years,  might  imbibe  the  ChrisUaa  re- 
ligion and  good  letters ;  as  rightly  apprehending,  that  fh)m  that  tender  age,  in 
bud  and  blossom,  the  commonwealth  might  justly  hope  and  expect,  in  time,  the 
fruit  in  proportion ;  and  that  it  would  be  an  infinite  advantage  to  mankind  in 
«yery  ^tage  of  life,  to  be  well  instructed  from  their  cradle.    And  in  both  these 
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respects,  who  would  not  love  and  admire  that  generous  greatness  of  mind,  (I 
was  going  to  say  that  holj  pride,)  in  yoo,  that  yoa  paid  both  these  regards  to 
your  country  in  such  sincere  and  disinterested  a  manner ;  that  by  so  osany  elab- 
orate  sermons,  in  so  long  a  course  of  years,  you  are  not  one  farthing  the  richer; 
and  though  you  sowed  in  such  plenty  your  spiritual  things,  you  reaped  no  man's 
carnal  things?  And  again,  though  the  expenses  of  your  scliool  were  such  an 
immense  burden,  that  it  miglit  well  have  affrighted  any  noble  peer,  yet  you 
took  it  all  upon  yourself;  when  the  common  sort  of  mankind  are  well  pleased 
to  admit  of  any  assistance  in  such  cases,  you  chose  to  spend  your  patrimony, 
your  whole  revenue,  your  very  furniture  and  household  goods,  rather  than  to 
admit  any  one  soul  to  be  a  partner  in  the  glory  of  your  ample  foundation. 
What  is  this  but  to  have  a  fatherly  affection  for  all  your  children,  that  is,  for  all 
your  fellow  citizens  ?  You  become  poor,  to  make  them  rich ;  naked,  to  clotlie 
and  adorn  them  ;  by  your  great  labors,  you  well  nigh  destroy  yourself  to  make 
them  grow  in  Christ;  in  a  word,  you  spend  yourself^  to  gain  them  unto  salva- 
tion.  Surely  he  must  be  very  ehvious,  who  will  not  heartily  favor  such  good 
works;  and  he  must  be  notoriously  impious,  who  shall  dare  to  speak  against 
them.  He  is  an  enemy  to  England,  who  would  not,  according  to  his  power, 
help  and  promote  them.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  not  ignorant  how  much  I  am 
indebted  to  this  kingdom  in  general,  and  how  much  to  you  my  special  friend : 
and  therefore  I  thouglu  it  my  duty  to  bestow  some  small  literary  present  to- 
ward the  beautifying  and  adorning  of  your  new  school ;  and  to  dedicate  these 
commentaries  about  tiie  copiousness  of  words  and  things  to  tlie  use  and  benefit 
of  your  school  at  Paul's ;  a  work  befitting  the  wants  of  young  learners,  and 
such,  I  hope,  as  may  be  very  serviceable  to  them.  Farewell,  my  best  and  most 
excellent  Colet,  Lend.  1512,  3  kal.  Mail 

The  last  act  of  Erasmus's  kindness  to  the  dean^s  school,  was  to  find  out  at 
Cambridge,  (where  he  then  was,)  an  usher,  or  second  master^  according  to  the 
founder's  desire,  to  be  under  Mr.  William  LUye.  He  inquired  among  the  mas- 
ters of  arts  there ;  but  he  could  meet  with  none,  it  seems,  that  cared  for,  or 
were  fit  for  that  place,  who  would  engage  in  it  They  did  not  affect  so  labori- 
ous an  employment,  however  honorable  the  terms  might  be.  One  of  the  sen- 
iors said,  in  a  flouting  way,  Who  would  lead  such  a  aktvifh  K/e  among  hoySy  in  a 
school^  if  fie  can  have  any  other  way  of  living  t  *'I  answered  gravely,"  says 
Erasmus,  "  that  the  office  of  instructing  youth  in  letters  and  good  manners  was 
a  very  creditable  office,  that  our  blessed  Saviour  himself  did  not  despise  the  con- 
versing with  children ;  tliat  no  age  was  so  capable  of  good  instruction,  and  a 
man  could  no  where  bestow  his  pains  with  a  better  prospect  of  success,  than  at 
PauPs  school,  which  was  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  center  of  the  kingdom: 
besides,  said  I,  if  men  have  a  true  sense  of  religion,  they  roust  needs  think,  that 
there  is  no  better  way  of  pleasing  and  serving  God  than  by  the  bringing  of 
children  to  Christ ;  t.  e.  training  them  up  to  piety,  and  virtue,  and  knowledge. 
But  upon  this  he  turned  up  his  nose,  and  said  in  a  deriding  manner,  If  any  man 
desires  to  be  an  absolute  servant  of  Chrift,  he  may  go  into  a  monastery ^  and  take 
the  vows  of  religion  upon  him,  I  told  him,  Paul  placed  true  religion  in  the 
works  of  charity ;  and  the  greatest  charity  was  to  do  most  good  unto  our 
neighbors:  but  he  laughed  at  this,  as  a  silly  way  of  talkin|^  WeU^  says  he,  we 
students  seem  to  have  left  aU ;  we  must  be  here  in  a  state  of  perfection.  No,  said 
I,  a  man  can  not  bo  said  to  have  left  all,  who,  when  he  can  do  good  to  the  world 
In  any  station,  dedines  it,  because  he  thinks  it  too  mean  for  him :  and  so,  to 
prevent  any  further  dispute,  I  took  my  leave  of  him. 

He  had  also  in  a  former  letter  mentioned  his  fhiitless  endeavors  to  serve  him 
in  the  affair  of  an  usher.  And  he  did  not  only  in  the  former  of  these  epistles, 
but  whenever  he  had  an  opportunity,  encourage  men  of  letters  to  undertake 
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the  labonoufl  care  of  a  grammar  school,  of  which  he  often  speaks  in  the  higheit 
commendatioD,  as  what  exalts  the  schoohnaster  to  the  highest  dignity,  whosa 
husiness  is  to  season  jouth  in  learning  and  religion,  and  raise  op  men  for  the 
service  of  their  country.  *'  It  may  be,"  says  he,  "  the  employment  is  accotmted 
rile  and  mean  in  the  opbion  of  fools,  but  in  itself  it  is  really  great  and  honor- 
able." 

The  aforesaid  story  about  the  aversion  of  men  in  the  oniversity  to  the  dnidgw 
ery  of  a  grammar  school,  was  by  way  of  postscript  to  a  letter,  wherein  Eras- 
mus acquainted  the  dean  that  he  had  almost  finished  his  book  de  Copm,  (before 
mentioned,)  and  yet  upon  the  subject  of  plenty  he  found  himself  in  great  want. 

Having  before  mentioned  Erasmus's  pains,  in  seeking  out  for  a  proper  perKm 
for  the  usher's  place  in  Paul's  school,  I  am  now  to  add,  that  being  not  discour- 
aged in  his  quest,  he  did  at  length  very  probably  recommend  Mr.  John  Ryt- 
wise ;  who  being  bom  at  Sawl,  in  Norfolk,  and  bred  at  Eaton  school,  ^'as  now 
member  of  King's  College,  at  Cambridge,  and  being  retained  by  dean  Colet,  as 
usher  to  his  school,  was,  for  his  ability  and  industry,  very  ag^reeable  to  the  head 
roaster,  Lilye. 

Under  these  two  excellent  masters  of  Paul's  school,  if  there  was  any  &nlt  in 
the  managment  of  it,  it  was  in  the  practice  of  too  much  severity,  owing  a  litUe 
to  the  roughness  of  that  age,  and  to  the  established  customs  of  cruelty:  some- 
what too  may  be  attributed  to  that  austere  temper  of  the  founder.  Dr.  Cdet; 
who  verily  thought  there  was  a  necessity  of  harsh  discipline  to  humble  the 
spirit  of  boys,  to  inure  them  to  hardship,  and  prepare  them  for  mortifications 
and  other  sufferings  and  afflictions  in  the  world. 

Tltis  severity  appears  by  several  passages  in  Erasmus's  works ;  particulariy 
in  his  tract  of  the  Education  of  Youth,  where  he  falls  upon  the  rigid  French 
schoolmasters  of  the  Scotical  clan,  than  whom  nothing  more  cruel ;  and  yet 
when  reproved  for  this  their  cruelty,  they  replied,  that  this  nation,  (as  was  said 
of  Phrygia,)  is  only  to  be  amended  by  such  a  harsh  proceeding.  "  Whether  this 
be  true  or  not,  I  will  not  dispute,"  says  Eras^mus,  "  but  must  own,  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  difference  between  one  people  and  another  as  to  this  point;  but 
much  more  in  the  disposition  of  cliildren.  You  may  kill  some  before  you  can 
make  them  one  whit  better  by  beating;  and  yet  at  the  same  time  with  good 
words,  and  good  usage,  you  may  do  what  you  please  with  them.  Of  this  tem- 
per I  own  myself  to  have  been  when  a  boy.  And  my  master,  of  whom  I  was 
a  great  favorite,  because  he  was  pleased  to  have  conceived  great  hopes  of  me, 
having  a  mind  to  get  a  thorough  knowledge  of  my  disposition,  did  therefore 
make  a  trial  how  I  could  bear  a  sound  whipping.  Upon  this  a  &ult  was  cooked 
up,  of  which,  (God  knows,)  I  never  so  much  as  dreamed;  and  accordingly  I 
suffered  the  discipline  of  the  school.  Immediately  I  lost  all  manner  of  relish 
to  my  studies;  and  this  usage  did  so  damp  my  spirits  that  it  almost  broke  my 
heart.  From  henc^  we  may  see,  that  these  illiterate  butchers,  (to  give  them  no 
better  term,)  ruin  many  a  hopeful  lad.  These  conceited,  morose,  drunken,  cruel 
creatures,  exercise  this  their  severity  as  a  piece  of  pleasure ;  and  fix>m  another's 
pain  take  great  satisfaction.  They  are,  indeed,  fitter  for  the  business  of  a  butch- 
er, or  hangman,  than  to  be  instructors  of  youth.  And  it  is  an  observation  not 
ill-grounded,  that  the  most  ignorant  schoolmasters  are  generally  the  best  at  this 
exercise.  For  what  is  done  in  their  schools  ?  and  in  what  do  they  spend  their 
days  ?    Nothing  but  noisy  stripes  and  chidiugs." 
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Erasmus  therefore  approved  of  the  practice  of  Speusippus,  who  caiued  the 
pictures  of  joy  and  gladness  to  be  set  round  about  bis  school ;  "  to  signiQr,  (as 
the  excellent  archbishop  Tillotson  observes,)  that  the  business  of  education 
ought  to  be  rendered  as  pleasant  as  may  be;  and  that  children  stand  in  need  of 
all  enticements  and  encouragements  to  learning  and  goodness  imaginable:  for, 
(as  one  says,)  Metna  hand  diutumi  magister  officii^  fear  alone  will  not  teach  a 
man  his  duty,  and  hold  him  to  it ;  but  rather  causes  a  lasting  disgust  to  both 
learning  and  virtue,  (and  to  use  Erasmus's  words,)  VirUdem  simtd  odiase  ei 

Thus  we  find  Erasmus  was  of  a  contrary  opinion ;  and  more  for  the  merciful 
and  gentle  way  of  education :  who  therefore  was  almost  ang^  with  the  dean 
and  his  two  masters.  Ho  judged  of  human  nature  according  to  his  own  sliare 
of  it ;  and  theroforo  was  for  the  milder  and  softer  ways  of  teaching.  He  seems 
to  wish  that  boys  could  play  and  learn  at  the  same  time ;  and  it  is  with  ap- 
probation and  pleasure  that  he  tells  tliis  story  of  an  English  gentleman.  "  One 
day  seeing  his  little  son  very  fond  of  shooting,  bought  him  a  fine  bow  and  ar- 
rows, which  was  painted  with  the  letters  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  alphabet :  and 
so  for  the  but,  or  mark  to  shoot  at ;  the  like  capital  letters  were  drawn  upon  it: 
and  when  he  hit  a  letter,  and  could  tell  the  name  of  it,  he  had,  besides  the  ap- 
plause of  the  bystanders,  a  cherry,  or  some  such  trifle,  for  his  reward." 

Erasmus  also  was  a  great  enemy  to  tliat  laborious  way  of  trifling  and  losing 
time,  which  had  lately  obtained  in  grammar  schools;  the  going  round  as  it 
were,  in  a  mill,  with  sweat  and  noise,  and  getting  by  heart  so  many  lines,  with- 
out understanding  the  sense  of  them ;  too  much  the  custom  of  idleness  in  Eng- 
land and  Holland.  He  showed  also  a  very  good  judgment ;  that  boys  should 
be  sent  early  to  a  grammar  school,  before  their  minds  are  corrupted  with  any 
iU  habit  of  tenderness,  slothfulness,  or  other  impediment  of  learning ;  and  then 
that  they  should  not  be  taken  away  too  soon  to  the  university,  to  be  confounded 
with  logic,  before  they  rightly  understand  their  grammar ;  and,  in  a  manner,  to 
unlearn  the  little  they  had  learned  at  school 

Sir  Thomas  More  likewise  doth  often  complain  of  the  then  vulgar  method 
of  teaching  grammar,  and  the  intricate  systems  of  it;  particularly  of  the  I^trva 
Logicalia  of  Albertus,  full  of  abstruse  and  trifling  rules  to  puzzle  and  confound 
tlie  poor  boys. 

But  Erasmus  was,  above  all,  solicitous  for  the  morals  and  virtuous  disposi- 
tions of  children.  He  would  have  them  reed  no  authors  but  what  were  dean 
and  chaste,  and  be  in  no  company  but  what  was  uinocent  and  uninfected. 

Wo  find  by  one  of  the  dean's  statutes,  he  was  much  of  his  mind ;  for  he  or- 
ders several  Christian  authors,  (ou.,  Lactantius,  Sedulus,  Juveneus,  fta,)  to  be 
used  in  his  school,  for  fear  the  childrens'  morals  should  be  corrupted  by  some 
of  the  heathen  writers. 

Erasmus  also  thought  boys  carried  firom  school,  as  flrom  their  first  vessel,  that 
savor  or  tincture  of  good  and  evil  that  prevailed  in  all  their  following  course  of 
life,  and  gave  them  the  right  or  the  wrong  bent  and  turn,  to  be  wise  and  useful 
in  their  generation,  or  to  be  a  sort  of  rakes  and  reprobates  for  ever. 

He  used  to  talk  over  this  subject  with  dean  Colet,  upon  the  occasion  of  dis- 
bursing about  the  masters  and  scholars  of  P&ul:  and  the  dean  fUlly  declared 
himself  of  the  same  opinion,  that  boys  would  imbibe  their  principles  and  morals 
from  the  books  and  the  company  they  conversed  with.    It  is  probable,  that 
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upon  this  observation  the  dean  made  it  a  proverbial  saying  of  hifl,  **  We  are  aH 
Bnch  as  our  conversation  is,  and  come  habitually  to  practice  what  we  frequency 
hear."  This  apothegm,  or  wise  saying  of  dean  Colet,  is  remembered  by 
Erasmus  in  his  elaborate  collection  of  Adages ;  and  is  preferred  before  any  of 
the  sentences  of  the  ancient  philosophers. 

On  this  solid  foundation,  with  a  Governing  Body  removed  from  the  tempta- 
tion of  devoting  the  funds  fh>m  their  legitimate  purpose,  and  with  a  liberty  of 
action  to  meet  the  altered  circumstances  of  a  progressive  society — with  teach- 
ers, books,  subjects,  and  methods  of  study,  in  advance  of  any  existing  sdKK^ 
St  Paul  entered  at  once  on  a  work  of  beneficence  which  entitles  its  founder  to 
a  high  place  among  the  benefactors  of  his  country  and  his  race.  In  the  long 
and  brilliant  array  of  Paulines,  trained  by  Lilly  and  his  successors,  we  distu- 
guish  such  names  as  the  Norths,  [Sir  Edward,  Francis,  Lord  Guilford,  Dr.  John, 
Sff  Dudley,  Frederic,  Lord  North,  the  premier  from  1770  to  1782,]  John  Leland, 
William  Camden,  John  Milton,  Samuel  Pepys,  Benjamin  Calamy,  Roger  Cotefl^ 
John  the  Great  Duke  of  Marlborough,  Sir  Philip  Francis,  Bishop  Hooper,  Biflh- 
op  Bradford,  Halley  the  astronomer.  Bishop  Fisher,  Sir  Frederick  PoUodc,  Sr 
Charles  Wetherell,  Lord  Cliancellor  Truro,  Professor  Jowett,  Ac.,  Ac. 

Few  public  schools  can  claim  to  have  educated  more  men  who  figure  promi- 
nently in  English  history  than  this  foundation  of  John  Colet,  and  with  soch 
modifications  in  its  governing  body,  and  in  the  fundamental  ordinances  as  this 
wise  man  anticipated  to  bo  necessary  and  provided  for  making  on  the  advice 
of  '*good  lettered  and  learned  meu,'^  it  will  still  contribute  largely  to  the  schol- 
arship and  statesmanship  of  England. 

List  of  the  High  or  Upper  Musters  of  St  PauPa  School 

1512.  William  Lilly,  continued  10  yrs.  1657.  S.   Cromleholme,   oontin.  15  jn, 

1622.  John  Ritwyse,       "  10  "  1672.  Dr.  Thomas  Gale,         "    26    •« 

1532.  Richard  Jones,      **  17  "  1697.  John  Postlethwayte,    "    16 .  « 

1549.  Thomas  Freeman, "  10  "  1713.  PhOip  Ascough,            "      8    " 

1569.  John  Cooke,          "  U  "  1721.  Benjamin  Morhmd,       "    12 

1573.  William  Malym,    "  8  "  1733.  Timothy  Crmnpe,  d.  1737,  4 

1581.  John  Harrison,      "  15  "  1737.  George  Charles,  D.D.,  "    11 

1596.  Rich'd  Mulcastor,  "  12  "  1748.  Geo.  Thicknesse,  res'd,"    21 

1608.  Alexander  Gill,     "  27  "  1769.  Richard  Roberts,  D.D.,"    45 

1635.  Dr.  Alexaud'r  Gill,"  6  "  1814.  John  Sleath,  D.  D.,       "    24 

1640.  John  Langley,       "  17  **  1838.  Herbert  Kynaston. 

Educational  Staff  in  1866. 

High  Master, — Rev.  Herbert  Kynaston,  D.  D. 
Sub  Master, — Rev.  J.  H.  Lupton,  M.  A. 
Third  Master,— Rev.  E.  T.  Hudson,  M.  A. 
Assistant  Master, — Rev.  J.  W.  Shepard,  M.  A. 
Mathematical  Master, — E.  A.  Hadley,  M.  A. 
French  Masters, — M.  T.  Pagliardini,  M.  Stievenard. 

The  Royal  Commisioners  recommend  the  appointment  by  the  Court  of  As- 
sistants, of  a  Lecturer  on  Natural  Science ;  and  that  the  High  Master  be  authoi^ 
ized  to  appoint  a  German  teacher,  and  masters  of  Drawing  and  Music,  and  that 
half-yearly  prizes  be  given  for  proficiency  in  these  subjects,  and  in  Natural 
Science. 
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IL      REPORT  OF  HSR  ICAJKSTT^S  C0MUI8SI0NERS — 1864. 

History.  The  (commissioners  do  not  go  largely  into  the  history  of  this  school 
-—quoting  Erasmus's  authority  that  "  it  was  the  best  school  in  his  time/'  and 
that  it  reached  its  palmy  state  in  the  time  of  Br.  Sleath,  (1814-1838,)  but  that 
of  late  it  has  fallen  off  in  its  share  of  academical  distinctions. 

Endowments,  The  income  of  the  property  conveyed  by  deed  and  will  of 
l)ean  Colet  to  the  Mercers'  Company,  for  the  support  of  this  school,  at  the  time 
of  the  foundation,  was  £118,  45.  7d^  he  having  expended  on  the  buildings  £4,600. 
"The  income  for  1860  was  £9,549,  16.«.  bd.  Of  this  sum,  £2,370  only  were 
paid  out  as  stipends  to  the  masters.  The  Mercers'  Ck>mpany  claim  that  they 
are  beneficially  interested  in  the  surplus,  which  has  now  accumulated  to  a  veiy 
large  sum,  and  which  might  quadruple  the  educational  ol](ject8  of  the  founda- 
tion. 

Cfovemment  of  the  School.  The  Governing  Body  of  the  school  is  the  Mas- 
ter, Wardens,  and  Fellows  of  the  Mercers'  Company,  who  annually  choose  "  two 
honest  and  substantial  men,  called  Surveyors  of  the  School,"  whose  main  busi- 
ness seem  to  be,  to  enter  the  school  on  certain  fixed  days  four  times  a  year  to 
pay  the  masters  their  quarterly  stipends.  Tlie  Governing  Body  can  take  the 
advice  of  "  well-litterate  and  learned  men,  to  supply  any  default  as  time  and 
place  and  just  occasion  shall  demand."  The  examinations  are  conducted  by  ex- 
perts specially  appointed,  but  with  no  authority  beyond  recommendations. 

Masters  and  their  stipends.  In  place  of  the  high  master,  sub-masters,  and 
chaplain  of  the  original  ordluunccs,  there  are  at  present  seven  masters;  four 
classical,  one  for  mathematics,  and  two  for  French.  The  present  stipends  paid 
out  of  the  school  revenues  are  as  follows: — 

High  Master, £900 

Sub  Master, 400 

Third  Master, 320 

Fourth  Master, 300 

Mathematical  Master, 200 

French  Master, 160 

Assistant  French  Master, 100 

"In  addition  to  the  above,  the  high  master  has  the  rents  of  two  houses  at 
Stepney,  a  residence  for  himself"  contiguous  to  the  school,  "  with  rates,  taxesi 
and  repairs  found  him,  and  a  gown  every  year."  The  other  three  classical  mas- 
ters have  likewise  residences,  the  rates  and  taxes  of  which  are  paid  for  them, 
and  a  "  gown  every  year." 

As  the  original  number  of  eight  classes  fixed  by  the  founder  has  been  re- 
tained to  the  present  day,  it  follows  that  each  classical  master,  the  high  master 
included,  has  the  entire  charge  of  two  classes  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  boys 
each. 

The  Commissioners  recommend  the  appointment  of  an  additional  classical 
master,  to  give  the  head  master  ample  time  for  general  superintendence  and 
occasional  examinations  of  the  schooL  They  also  advise  that  provision  be 
made  for  instruction  in  German,  music,  drawing,  and  natural  saenoe.  And 
that  all  the  teachers  constitute  a  School  Council,  and  that  the  head  master  have 
the  appointment  of  his  own  assistants,  who  are  now,  including  the  head  nuuh 
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ter,  appointed  annually  bj  the  Board  of  Assiatanta,  and  remoyable  at  tbeir 
pleasure. 

Scholars.  Every  boy  is  a  scholar  on  the  foundation,  firom  the  momeot  of 
his  admission,  and  the  number  is  limited  to  153 — a  faithful  adherence  to  the 
letter  of  the  Dean*s  ordinance,  but  not  the  spirit — as  the  boys  are  admitted  on 
nomination  by  each  member  of  the  Court  of  Assistants,  iu  rotation. 

**  The  examination  to  which  the  nominees  are  subjected  is  of  the  most  ^ 
mentary  description,  and  does  not  even  reach  the  standard  fixed  in  the  original 
Ordinances,  to  say  nothing  of  that  higher  standard  which  the  altered  oonditioa 
of  the  times  evidently  suggests ;  and  though  we  are  informed  that  one  distin- 
guished member  of  the  Court  has  introduced  an  important  improvement  in  the 
case  of  his  own  nominees,  iCdoes  not  appear  that  this  enlightened  example  has 
been  followed  by  others.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  so  far  as  regards  the 
personal  and  intellectual  fitness  of  its  recipients,  the  benefits  of  a  gratuitooa 
education  are  conferred  at  hap-hazard,  and  with  these  benefits  the  chance,  at 
least,  of  a  handsome  provision  at  the  university.  The  contrast  which  this 
mode  of  appointment  presents  to  the  excellent  and  most  successful  system  now 
iu  force  at  Eaton  and  Winchester  is  too  obvious  to  need  illustration ;  and  with- 
out instituting  comparisons  which  may  seem  invidious,  it  is  clear  that  in  this 
respect  the  practice  of  the  school  falls  as  far  short  of  the  ideas  and  requirements 
of  the  present  age,  as  the  directions  of  the  founder  rose  above  those  of  his  own 
day. 

We  may  even  go  further,  and  say  that  the  present  system  of  admission  is 
positively  injurious  to  the  cause  of  education,  inasmuch  as  it  offen  a  tempta- 
tion to  parents  to  neglect  the  early  training  of  their  children ;  and  we  have  it 
on  the  authority  of  the  high  master  that  this  temptation  is  but  too  often  yielded 
to.  "Some,"  he  says,  "are  occasionally  brought  to  us  even  twelve  years  old, 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  first  elements  of  the  commonest  knowledge."  And  the 
evil  seems  to  be  a  growing  one.  Formerly  the  best  boys  came  at  eleven  or 
twelve  years  of  age,  having  previously  had  some  good  training ;  but  now  the 
case  is  reversed,  and  they  either  come  a  little  younger,  knowing  nothing  at  all, 
or  at  the  same  age,  knowing  a  little  more ;  so  that  they  must  be  taught  their 
accidence." 

These  eWls  are  indeed  but  the  natural  result  of  the  vicious  system  of  nomination, 
and  can  only  be  cured  by  introducing  some  form  of  competition  among  the  can- 
didates  for  admission.  We  should  prefer  that  such  competition  should  be  un- 
restricted, as  it  is  at  Eaton  or  Winchester;  but  even  in  a  modified  form,  it  would 
be  of  great  value ;  and  in  recommending  the  following  scheme  we  are  confident 
that  we  act  in  accordance  with  the  intentions  of  the  liberal  and  far-sighted 
founder. 

Let  two  examinations  be  held  annually,  to  be  conducted  either  by  two  of  tho 
masters,  or  by  two  paid  examiners  appointed  for  the  purpose.  On  the  occasion 
of  each  examination,  let  any  member  of  the  Court  who  may  desire  it,  have  the  pri- 
vilege of  nominating  two  or  three  candidates,  so  as  to  provide  a  body  of  fifty  or 
sixty  candidates  for  each  ten  or  fifteen  vacancies.  After  the  examination,  let  m 
list  be  formed  of  the  candidates  in  the  order  of  merit,  those  standing  first  on 
the  list  to  be  first  admitted,  and  those  who  fail  to  obtain  admission  in  the  course 
of  the  half  year,  to  have  one  other  chance,  if  their  patrons  choose  to  nominate 
them  at  the  next  half-yearly  examination.    This  scheme  to  remain  in  fbrce  80 
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long  as  the  school  sliall  remain  on  its  present  site.    We  suggest  eleven  as  the 
minimum  and  fourteen  as  the  maxiimim  age  of  candidates  for  admission. 

Classes — Promotion,  The  scholars  are  distributed  into  eight  claases,  as 
fixed  by  Dean  Colet,  and  the  classes  are  counted  from  the  lowest  upward. 
The  youngest  boy  was  nine  years  and  nine  months,  and  the  oldest  eighteen 
and  five  months.  The  disparities  of  age  in  the  middle  classes  is  a  very  great  in- 
jury to  the  principle  of  promotion — ^which  depends  on  proficiency  in  classical 
scholarship,  including,  to  some  extent,  history  and  geography.  The  Commis- 
sioners recommend  that  the  conditions  of  promotion  should  be  enlarged  so  as  to 
include  mathematics,  and' one  modem  language,  as  well  as  some  allowance  for 
proficiency  in  music  and  drawing.  The  rank  stated  before  on  the  results  of 
special  examination  and  daily  class  marks  in  each^study. 

The  exhibitions  annually  awarded  are  as  follows: 

One  of  £120  a  year,  tenable  in  any  college  in  either  university. 

One  of  £100,  and  one  of  £80,  founded  by  Lord  Viscount  Campden,  and  ten. 
able  only  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

One  or  more  of  £50  tenable,  without  restriction,  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

These  are  awarded  in  accordance  with  results  of  the  examination  by  examin- 
ers specially  appointed  every  year,  in  which  mathematical  marks  count  as  one 
to  three  of  classical. 

Besides  these  larger  exhibitions,  there  is  one  of  £30,  and  four  of  £10  each, 
at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge;  five  of  £13  a  year  at  Trinity,  and  two 
of  £10  at  St  Jolm's  College— each  awarded  on  certain  conditions. 

Prizes  are  annually  awarded  for  Greek  iambics,  Latin  hexameters,  Latua  Es- 
says and  English  Essays,  but  none  for  Natural  Science,  German,  or  French, 
Music  or  Drawing. 

Rewards  are  also  bestowed  on  pupils  of  St  Paul  who  obtain  distinction  at 
fhe  university,  or  in  competitive  exammations  instituted  by  parliamentary 
authority. 

The  Commissioners  remark,  that  the  exhibitions  are  too  numerous  and  too 
easily  obtained,  and  that  the  remedy  is  to  change  the  mode  and  age  of  admis- 
sion, and  make  the  exhibitors  tenable  at  any  college.  They  also  recommend  that 
prizes  should  be  given  for  proficiency  in  German,  natural  scienoe,  music  and 
drawing.    A  writer  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  on  the  London  Schools,  remarks: 

*'St  Paul's  is  lavish  in  prizes  and  exhibitions  to  the  universities — ^too  lavish  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  competition  for  them,  as  the  head  master  boldly 
complains,  and  as  the  Commissioners  ftilly  agree.  There  are  usually  not  more 
than  five  or  six  boys  who  go  off  to  college  every  year,  (a  strangely  small  propor- 
tion, when  it  is  considered  that  the  163  scholars  are  "  almost  invariably  "  the 
sons  of  clergymen  or  professional  men — '*West  End  boys,")  and  all  of  them 
get  exhibitions.  The  captain  of  the  year  gets  one  of  £120,  for  four  years,  ten- 
able with  any  scholarship  at  any  college  in  either  university ;  the  next  has  one 
of  £100  to  Trinity,  Cambridge ;  the  next  £80,  and  the  Court  give  as  many  of 
£50  each  as  may  be  required,  **  to  any  one  that  the  examiners  say  is  fit  to  go 
to  the  university.''  Besides  this  liberal  provision,  the  Court  of  Assistants  is  in 
the  habit  of  giving  an  honcyrarium  to  those  who  afi»r  leaving  school  obtain 
scholarships  or  honors  at  the  universities,  or  what  the  Commissioners  term  ''oei^ 
tarn  supposed  distinctions  in  public  competitive  examinations."  Not  less  than 
£160  was  expended  under  this  head  in  the  year  1860.    The  Secretary,  in  draw* 
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iig  up  the  report  on  these  poiata,  relieTes  his  mind  from  the  diyneai  c^  detifl 
by  a  touch  of  satire  not  uncongenial  to  hiiii  He  observes  in  the  name  of  the 
Oommisaioneis  that  "  the  principle  of  giving  a  boy  an  exhibiUon  on  the  men 
certificate  of  the  examiners  that  he  is  not  absolutelj  unfit  to  hold  it,  is  to  us  a 
novel  one;''  and  that  **  to  bestow  a  sum  of  money  upon  a  young  man  as  a  re> 
ward  for  having  obtained  a  considerable  addition  to  his  inoome,  is  a  proceed- 
ing the  reasons  of  which  are  not  self-evident" 

School  Hours — Recreation.  The  school  hours  have  been  reduced  fh>m  eigiht  to 
•Ix,  an  interval  of  only  half  an  hour  being  allowed  between  the  morning  and  after- 
noon session — which  is  too  short  for  lunch  and  play.  For  boys  coming  ftnm  a 
distance  a  mid<Uy  meal  on  the  premises  should  be  provided,  and  for  all  popO^ 
opportunities  of  out-door  recreation  in  the  intervals  of  school  should  be  secored^ 

Discipline.  The  relations  of  boys  to  each  other  and  to  the  masters  in  a  day- 
school  are  much  simpler  than  iu  a  boarding  school 

The  same  writer  in  Blackwood's  Maga;une,  (for  October,  1864,  ajbove  (quoted,) 
on  this  point  of  discipline,  observes: 

"  In  some  points  St  Faults  is  what  many  parents  would  oonsider  s>  model 
school    There  is  no  lagging,  and  no  flogging.     "That  truly  British  institution, 
the  rod,"  is,  to  Mr.  Commissioner  Vaughan's  astonishment,  unknown  in  those 
happy  precincts.    There  is  only  its  weak  substitute^  the  cane.    £v<m  that  in- 
strument, however,  in  able  hands,  had  been  made  in  former  times  to  da  a  good 
deal  of  duty.    Now,  only  six  formal  cuts  are  administered,  always  on  the  hand; 
but  when  the  present  head  master  first  entered  upon  his  duties^  he  found  a  good 
deal  of  what  cricketers  call  "  lively  hitUng  to  a,ll  parts  of  the  field  "  going  oi^— 
<*  especial^  about  the  legs  and  back ; "  so  much  so,  that  "  the  noise  alone  formed 
a  great  obstruction  to  the  progress  of  the  school  duties."    The  reason  why  the 
young  Paulines  are  neither  lagged  nor  birched  lies  in  the  &ct  of  the  school 
being  exclusively  a  day  school    When  boys  only  associate  with  each  other  i^ 
the  school  room,  under  the  immediate  eye  of  the  masters,  and  separate  imme- 
diately afterward  for  their  several  homes,  any  system  of  isgging  would  be  nei- 
ther possible  nor  desirable;  and  any  exceptional  instances  of  the  kind  the  m89> 
Wr  would  very  properly  check :  so  also,  having  little  or  no  connection  with  the 
fchool  except  during  lesson  hours,  the  only  offenses  which  usually  come  unde^ 
the  master's  eye  are  those  of  idleness  or  disorder;  the  moral  discipline  of  the 
boys  must  be  supposed  to  rest  whol^  with  the  parents,  and  those  graver  moral 
offi&nses,  to  which  the  punishment  of  fiogging  'm  most  public  schools  is  now 
iJmost  exclusively  confined,  can  very  rarely  come  under  the  master's  oogni- 
sance.    Of  course,  a  mere  day  school  education  in  a  city  like  London,  and 
where  the  boys,  as  at  St.  Paul's,  spend  perhaps  two  hours  of  the  day  in  going 
sad  returning  from  school,  with  an.  additional  hour's  break  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  when  they  are  allowed  to  go  wherever  they  please  to  get  their  lunch  or 
dinner,  is  liable  to  the  serious  objection  that  the  gravest  moral  misogndnc^ 
may  go  on  without  either  master  or  parent  being  aware  of  it    In  fi^  Dr^ 
Kynaston  fairly  disclaims  for  himself  any  real  responsibility  for  his  sdiolsrs  ia 
imy  respect  except  their  school  work ;  "  he  has  not  an  opportunity  of  obwrving 
the  moral  conduct  of  the  boys,  exoept  in  their  general  proprie^  of  demeanor, 
and  in  matters  of  discipline  between  the  master  and  the  boy&"    This,  with  the 
want  of  social  intercourse  in  the  boarding  house  and  the  i^y  ground  which 
has  been  already  noticed,  is  the  point  in  which  London  day  school  lifo  falls  SQ 
ihr  short  of  the  best  public  school  training.    Such  school  friendships  as  are 
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Conned,  depend,  it  is  coDfetsed,,  somewhat  on  the  accident  of  "going  home  the 
same  way/'  or  some  other  chaooe  sssodatioB.  Yet  with  all  these  disadvant- 
ages^ one  is  pleased  as  well  as  surprised  to  find  that  it  used  to  be  said  of  the 
Paulines  at  the  universities,  thatthe^r  "hong  together  more  than  other  schools;" 
though  it  was  "  perhaps  because  they  went  up  only  three  or  four  together,  not 
like  a  large  school,  where  they  send  up  thirty  or  fortj.** 

BeUgwus  Observances  and  Instruction,  The  chapel  provided  by  the  founder 
was  consumed  in  the  great  fire  and  was  not  restored,  and  the  chaplain  was  con- 
verted into  an  assistant  master.  The  observances  originally  required  wei%  (1.) 
that  every  child  on  entering  the  school  shall  salute  the  child  Jesus,  an  image  of 
whom  well  sculptured,  stood  at  tlie  upper  end  of  the  room ;  (2.)  that  at  tha 
time  of  the  "  saving,"  (elevation  of  the  Host,)  in  the  adjoining  chapel,  every 
ohikl  should  remain  kneeling;  and  (3.)  that  thrice  in  a  day,  (morning,  noon,  and 
evening,)  they  shall  si^  the  prayers  duly  prescribed.  At  present,  at  the  be- 
ginning and  ending  of  each  school  time,  X^atin  prayers^  including  two  of  Eras- 
mus's, are  read  by  the  captain.  The  Greek  Testament  is  read,  and  certain  scrip- 
ture lessons  got  But  the  boys  depend  on  their  parents  and  religious  patrona 
for  their  religious  education.  Boys  of  all  denominations  are  admitted  provided 
they  can  produce  certificates  of  baptism. 

School  Terms  and  UoUdays,  The  school  terms  occupy  forty  weeks,  and 
half  holidays  are  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  and  whole  holidays  are  Shit>VQ 
Tuesday,  Ash  Wednesday,  Queen's  Birthday,  Ck>ronation  Day,  Fawkes'  Day — 
Kfth  of  November,  and  Lord  Mayor's  Di^,  and  sudi  other  days  as  are  com- 
manded by  the  sovereign,  or  a  bishop. 

BesuUs  as  to  Scholarship,  The  number  of  boya  leaving  for  the  universities  is 
90t  more  tlian  five  or  six  annually,  and  these  principally  to  Cambridge.  And 
while  scholarships,  prizes  and  other  distinctions  are  won  by  Paulines,  the  Com* 
misssioners  think  "  that  much  more  ought  to  be  done.**  The  pauci^  of  Fellow- 
ship, obtained  at  Trinity  as  compared  with  the  Scholarships,  seems  to  prove  thai 
first-rate  attainments  are  at  present  rare,  and  confirms  us  in  the  view  we  havct 
already  expressed,  of  the  necessity  for  a  more  effective  and  vigorous  competi- 
tion, and  a  better  system  of  admission  to  the  school  It  is  certain  that  th^ 
founder  looked  for  great  literary  and  educatfonal  resultsi  and  in  past  times  hii| 
hopes  were  not  disappointed.  But  of  late  years  the  school  appears  to  bav^ 
oontributed  but  little  to  the  educatmg  body  of  either  universi^,  or  to  the  wis- 
dom of  public  schools^  or  the  military  service  of  the  couutiy. 

Proposals  for  Improvement  The  GommissioAers  reoommend  the  sale  of  tb« 
present  site,  where  the  noise  of  the  tra^  seriously  internets  the  work  of  the 
school,  and  affects  unfovorably  the  health  of  the  boys^  and  the  erection  of  bet- 
tec  and  larger  accommodations  within  the  metropolitan  district,  so  as  to  realize  th* 
design  of  Dean  Colet,  for  a  day-school  for  the  dwellers  in  London,  which  mighl 
and  ought  to  become  the  first  in  the  city,  and  one  of  the  first  in  Great  Britain* 
To  the  school  '*  the  preeeot  system  of  admission  by  nomination  should  be  aban* 
doned,  and  the  foundation  thrown  open,  as  at  Eaton  and  Winchester,  to  per- 
fectly unrestricted  competition.  Until  this  ia  done,  St  Paul  wHl  not  take  thai 
tank  among  schools  which  its  founder  designed,  and  which  it  can  actually  pos- 
sess." They  recommend  a  radical  change  in  the  Governing  Body,  and  invest- 
ing the  high  master  with  the  power  of  appointing  and  dismissing  all  the  assist- 
ant masters;  and  that  the  choice  of  masters  be  not  restricted  to  former  Paul* 
ineSi  nor  to  particular  colleges. 
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As  guardians  indeed  of  the  school  property,  the  Court  of  Assistants  appeir 
as  we  have  already  remarked,  to  have  performed  their  duty  both  honorably  and 
efficiently ;  nor  are  we  disposed  to  critidae  too  severely  their  distribution  of  its 
annual  income,  though  we  may  think  that  in  some  hnportant  particulars  its  am- 
ple funds  might  have  been,  not  more  honestly,  but  more  wisely,  applied.  Bat 
the  administration  of  the  school  property  is  one  thing,  the  government  of  the 
school  is  another;  and  assuredly  a  body  constituted  as  istheCourtof  Assistant^ 
can  not  be  considered  as  in  all  respects  "  suitable  and  efficient  for  the  purposes 
and  duties "  which  the  Governing  Body  of  a  school  is  or  ought  to  be  called 
upon' to  fulfill.  The  number  is,  in  our  opinion,  too  larg^  and  as  it  is  impossible 
that  the  members  of  the  Court  should  be  selected  with  any  special  view  to  their 
knowledge  or  experience  of  educational  matters,  or  to  their  literary  or  scientifio 
attainments,  it  must,  we  think,  inevitably  happen  that  the  majority  will  consist 
of  persons  indisposed  to  trust  to  their  own  judgment  in  considering  any  plan 
that  may  be  brought  before  them  for  the  improvement  of  the  school,  or  tiie  ex- 
tension of  its  field  of  usefulness.  The  tendencies  of  such  a  body  will  not  be 
progressive,  and  it  is,  therefore,  no  matter  of  surprise  that  we  should  have  had 
to  echo  the  complaint  of  a  Commission  which  reported  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago.  The  plan  for  the  extension  of  the  school  which  we  have  pro- 
posed, will  probably  necessitate  important  changes  in  the  nature  and  working 
of  the  system,  and  it  is  evidently  most  desirable  that  the  renovated  institutkA 
should  be  watched  during  its  early  years  with  an  attentive  and  inteUigent  eje. 

That  a  school  of  such  magnitude  as  this  will  be,  should  be  administered  with 
a  view  solely  to  the  higher  educational  interests  of  the  metropolis,  is  what  the 
country  has  a  right  to  demand  of  those  who  will  have  the  distribution  of  its 
ample  resources;  but  the  recent  history  of  St  Paulas  School  has  shown  that 
there  has  been  a  growing  tendency  in  the  Court  of  Assistonts  to  narrow  the 
sphere  of  its  operation,  and  convert  it  more  and  more  fVom  a  public  school  into 
a  mere  charitable  foundation,  useful  doubtless  to  individuals,  but  of  inferkir 
public  importance.  It  would  be  a  grievous  injury  to  the  cause  of  classical  edu- 
cation if  the  same  principles  of  exclusive  patronage  were  allowed  to  obstruct 
admission  to  a  school  which  might  and  ought  to  become  the  first  in  London,  and 
one  of  the  first  in  Great  Britain.  More  liberal  views  we  know  to  be  entertained 
by  those  members  of  the  Court  who  have  taken  the  most  active  part  in  the 
management  of  the  school,  and  whose  opinion  is  therefore  most  valuable;  but 
the  evidence  of  these  gentlemen  gives  us  little  reason  to  suppose  that  their 
views  are  gaining  ground  among  their  colleagues. 

These,  in  our  opinion  would,  under  circumstances  otherwise  favorable,  be 
valid  reasons  for  recommending  some  modification  in  the  Governing  Body,  simi- 
lar in  principle  to  the  clianges  proposed  in  those  of  Eaton,  Winchester,  and 
Westminster.  The  time  seems  to  have  arrived  when  more  formal  and  system* 
atic  effect  should  be  given  to  the  memorable  ordinance  of  the  founder,  that  on 
important  occasions  recourse  should  be  had  to  the  advice  of  "  well-literate  and 
learned  men."  The  spirit  of  this  ordinance  would  be  preserved  by  such  a  re- 
constitution  of  the  Governing  Body  as  should  include  on  the  one  hand  the  ICas- 
tcr,  Wardens,  and  Surveyors,  with  perhaps  one  or  two  elective  members  of  the 
Mercers*  Company,  and  on  the  other  an  equal  number  of  persons  extraneous  to 
the  Company,  to  be  selected  by  the  Crown  in  consideration  of  personal  eminence 
or  special  fitness  to  superintend  a  place  of  liberal  education. 


IX.   PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  ITALY. 


Introductory  to  an  outliDc  of  the  system  of  public  instruction  pro- 
jected for  Italy  under  its  new  political  organization,  we  present  the  best 
summary  we  could  collect  of  the  condition  of  education  in  the  different 
sUtes  in  1850. 

1.     8UMMABT  OF  OGNDITIGN  ON  EDUOATIGN  Df  1850. 

Italy  compribes, 

1.  The  kingdom  of  Lombardy  and  Venice,  with  5,068,000  inhabitants 

2.  The  kingdom  of  Sadinia,    ....    5,292,000        " 


479,900  « 

490,000  « 

1,752,000  « 

8,200  « 

2,970,000  « 

8,373J000  « 


3.  The  Ducliy  of  Parma, 
4  The  Duchy  of  Modena, 

5.  The  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany, 

6.  The  Republic  of  San  Marino, 

7.  The  State  of  the  Church,  . 

8.  The  kingdom  of  Naples,    . 
In  all  of  these  States  there  is  legal  provision  made  for  public  education, 

besides  a  large  number  of  schools  connected  with  religious  houses  and 
charitable  institutions.  The  institutions  and  endowments  for  charitable 
purposes  exceed  in  number  and  amount  those  of  any  other  portion  of 
Europe. 

I.   LOMBARDT   AND   VaNICB. 

The  system  of  public  instruction  in  the  Austrian  dominions  in  Italy,  is 
substantially  the  same  as  in  Austria  proper.  It  embraces,  1.  elementary 
schools  of  two  grades ;  2.  technical  schools ;  3.  gymnasiums ;  4.  lyceums ; 
and  5.  universities.  The  following  account  of  the  system  and  the  schools, 
is  taken  from  a  valuable  work  on  "  Italy  and  the  Italians,  by  Frederic 
Von  Raumer. 

Acoordins^  to  the  principal  law  on  the  snbjeot  of  schools  of  an  inferior  order, 
there  are  two  gradations  of  elementary  schools,  from  those  with  one  class  to  those 
with  three  or  four.  To  these  are  added  what  are  called  technical  schools.  In  the 
tower  elementary  schools  the  first  principles  of  religion  are  tanght,  together  with 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  The  higher  elementary  schools  arc  intended  for 
those  who  purpose  devoting  themselves  to  the  arts  or  sciences.  The  technical 
sohoob  are  chiefly  intended  to  prepare  youth  for  commerce  and  agriculture.  The 
law  compels  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
twelve,  and  a  fine  of  half  a  lira  per  month  is  incurred  by  those  who  neglect  to  do 
so;  but  is  not  enforced  in  liombardy.  Wherever  circumstances  allow  of  its  being 
done,  the  education  of  boys  is  separate  fh>m  that  of  girls.  A  building  for  school^ 
and  the  necessary  supply  of  desks,  forms,  &c.,  must  be  provided  by  the  commane. 
In  the  cold  and  mountainous  districts  only  are  the  schod-roonM  warmed  in  winter. 
The  books  prescribed  for  these  schools  vary  in  price  fhrni  forty-two  centesimi  to  a 
florin.  In  the  hificher  elementary  schools,  religion,  orthography,  Italian  grammar, 
the  elements  of  Latin,  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  geography,  and  natural 
history,  are  taught.    In  the  technical  schools  instniction  is  given  in  modern  lan- 
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guages, — English,  Grerman,  and  French.  The  clergy  are  reooannendcd,  mA 
merely  to  give  religious  instruction,  but  also  to  take  charge  of  aoroe  other  of  the 
lessons.  1  ne  general  superintendence  of  religious  instruction,  is  coramitted  to  tba 
bishops.  For  opening  a  private  school,  an  express  permisnon  mnst  be  obtained 
from  government. 

The  elementary  schools  in  Lombardy*  amounted 

In  number,  in 1835      1836      1837 

to 4,422    4,470     4,531 

including  private  schools, 701        995        726 

In  1837,  there  remained  only  66  communes  without  an  elementary  school  lor 
boys,  so  that,  if  the  education  be  not  general  among  children,  the  fault  most  arise  lev 
from  the  want  of  public  institutions  than  from  the  want  of  good-will.  The  outkj 
for  elementary  schools  amounted,  in  1*837,  to  507,000  florins.  Of  this  21,000 
florins  were  derived  from  endowments,  423,000  were  contributed  by  the  com* 
munes,  and  r)3,(>00  were  defrayed  by  the  State.  Of  every  100  schools,  84  were 
public,  and  of  every  100  pupils,  59  were  boys  and  41  girls.  About  three^fifths  of 
the  children  of  a  suitable  age  attend  school ;  and  of  those  that  do  so,  91  per  cent 
attend  publio,  and  9  per  cent  private  schools.  The  teachers  (including  2,236 
clergj-men,  directors,  and  school  authorities)  amount  in  number  to  6,284.  The 
infant  schools  are  attended  by  2,026  cluldren,  and  directed  by  93  teachers  ;  their 
yearly  revenues  amount  to  about  16,000  florins.  Thus  we  every  where  perceiTe 
the  cause  of  education  advancing,  and  the  several  communes  manifest  their  praise- 
worthy byni|)athy  by  constantly  increasing  votes  for  the  support  of  schools. 

In  immediate  connection  with  the  higher  order  of  elementary  schools  are  tbt 
gymnasiums,  of  which  some  are  public,  some  communal,  some  in  immediate  de- 
pendence on  the  bishops,  and  other  private  institutions.  In  Lombardy,  in  1837, 
there  were  10  imperial  gymnasiums,  with  96  teachers  and  2,865  pupils;  8  com- 
munal, with  1,291  pupils.  The  private  gymnasiums  were  attended  by  about  1,168 
pupils.  None  but  teachers  who  have  been  strictly  examined  are  allowed  to  give 
lessons  in  a  private  gymnasium,  the  pupils  must  all  be  entered  on  the  list  of  a  pub- 
lic school,  to  which  tliey  are  bound  to  pay  a  yearly  contribution  of  two  florins,  and 
at  which  they  must  submit  to  periodical  examinations.  Private  g\  mnasiums  roust 
adopt  the  course  of  study  prescribed  for  publio  institutions,  and  must  not  allow 
their  pupils  to  remain  less  than  the  regulated  period  in  each  class.  Those  in- 
tended for  the  church,  for  the  medical  profession,  or  for  that  of  architecture,  must 
be  educated  nt  a  publio  school,  and  those  intended  for  the  law  are  subject  to  a 
variety  of  stringent  rules. 

All  the  elementary  schools  of  Lombardy  are  placed  under  an  inspector,  and  an- 
other oflicer  has  the  gymnasium  under  his  control.  All  vacancies  for  teachers 
are  thrown  open  to  public  competition,  and  it  is  only  after  examination  that  they  are 
oonfirmed  in  their  appointments  by  a  government  order.  To  every  gymnasiam 
are  in  general  attached  a  rector,  a  religious  teacher,  four  professors  of  grammar, 
and  two  of  humanity,  (d'  umanitd.)  To  limit  the  numberof  those  who  crowd  into 
the  learned  professions,  it  has  of  late  years  been  prescribed  that  no  pupil  shall  be 
received  at  a  p:ynmasium  before  his  tenth  or  after  his  fourteenth  year.  From  this 
r^rulation,  however,  constant  exceptions  are  made,  as  it  has  been  found  that  a  rig^ 
enforcement  would  have  the  eflfect  of  excluding  the  cleverest  and  most  industrious 
children. 

Corporal  punishments  have  every  where  been  abolished.  On  Sundays  all  the 
pupils  of  a  gymnasium  attend  church.  Not  more  than  80  pupils  must  be  ineluded 
in  the  same  class.  Thursday  is  always  a  holiday.  On  each  of  the  other  five  days 
there  are  only  four  school  hours.  The  holidays,  in  addition  to  those  on  occsaioii 
of  the  church  festivals,  last  from  the  9th  of  September  to  the  1st  of  November. 

The  regular  couse  of  study  in  each  gymnasium  last  six  years,  during  whieh  the 
pupil  has  to  pass  through  four  classes  of  grammar  and  two  of  humani^.  In  the 
first  grammatical  class  are  taught :  Italian,  the  rudiments  of  Latin,  arithmelio, 
geography,  and  religion.  In  the  second  class,  the  same  course  is  continued,  bit 
Roman  antiquity,  and  the  geography  and  history  of  the  Austrian  monarohy,  are 
added.    In  the  third  grammatical  class,  Greek  is  added  ;  and  in  the  fourth,  Latia 

*  In  1834.  there  were  in  the  Venetian  part  of  the  kingdom  1^  schools,  with  813^2  pupUii 
and  1,676  male  and  female  teachers. 
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prosody.  In  the  first  humanity  class  are  taught  rhetoric,  poetry,  alg^ra,  geogra- 
phy, history,  and  religion  ;  in  the  second,  the  saine  subjects  continue  to  employ  the 
popil.  A  pupil  who  does  not  intend  to  study  medioiue,  or  to  go  into  the  church, 
may  obtain  a  dispensation  from  Greek. 

In  every  branch  of  study,  the  school-books  are  prescribed  by  the  higher  au- 
thorities. Latin  and  Greek  are  taught  exclusively  through  the  medium  of  anthol- 
ogies and  selections,  in  which  there  are  difficult  extracts  intended  for  the  more 
advanced  pupils. 

A  new  law  was  promuljicated  in  1838  on  the  subject  of  technical  or  commercial 
schools.  These  are  intended  to  prepare  the  future  trader  and  mechanic,  and  are 
therefore  to  give  a  practical  direction  to  their  studies,  always  keeping  in  view  the 
interests  of  the  Austrian  monarchy  and  those  of  the  Lorn bardo- Venetian  kingdom. 
The  towns  in  which  these  schools  are  established  must  furnish  a  suitable  building 
and  all  the  requsite  furniture,  &e. ;  the  rest  of  the  charge  is  defrayed  by  govern- 
incnt.  Each  teacher  gives  from  4  to  15  lessons  weekly,  and  their  salaries  vary 
from  400  to  800  florins.  Each  school  is  divided  into  three  classes,  into  the  junior 
of  which  a  boy  may  pass  from  the  grammatical  first  class  of  a  gymnasium.  In 
the  first  class  of  a  technical  school,  (the  first  class  always  means  the  lowest,)  the 
pupil  is  obliged  to  attend  weekly  2  lesions  of  religion,  3  of  Italian  grammar,  3  of 
geography,  4  of  mathematics,  3  of  zoolo^,  6  of  drawing,  4  of  writing,  in  all  25 
lessons,  of  an  hour  each  ;  in  addition  to  these,  there  are  2  lessons  of  German,  and 
2  of  French,  the  attendance  on  which  is  optional.  In  the  second  doss,  botany  is 
substituted  for  zool(^.  In  the  third  class  are  given  2  lessons  of  religion,  3  of 
Italian  style,  7  of  natural  philosophy,  3  of  mineralog}',  in  all  15  obligatory  lessons. 
In  addition  to  these,  there  are  5  lessons  of  chemistry,  5  of  commercial  science,  5 
of  book-keeping,  and  3  of  commercial  correspondence.  Of  these  the  pupil  may 
choose  whether  he  will  attend  the  lessuns  of  chemistry  and  one  of  the  other  three 
subjects,  or  whether  he  will  attend  the  last  three  without  chemistry. 

There  is  also  a  special  school  for 

Veterinary  surgery,  with  5  teachers,  41  pupils,  and  an  expenditure  of  71,643 
fire. 

Chemistry,  with  3  teachers,  1 5  pupils,  and  an  expenditure  of  6,750  lire. 

Midwives,  with  3  teachers,  71  pupils,  and  an  expenditure  of  24,432  lire. 

This  last  institution  is  in  connection  with  the  lying-in  and  foundling  hospitals. 

For  future  theologians,  on  leaving  the  elementary  schools,  distinct  institutions  are 
provided  in  the  episcopal  seminaries,  of  which  there  is  one  attached  to  every  see. 
The  largest,  at  Milan,  in  1837,  contained  403  pupils;  the  smallest,  at  Crema,  only 
10.  In  these  the  teachers  are  appointed  by  the  bishop,  but  satisfactory  proof  of 
their  capacity  must  be  given  to  the  temporal  authorities. 

Mr.  Von  Raumer  adds  the  following  remarkB : 

In  the  first  plaee^  the  elementary  instruction  is  so  simple,  and  the  natural 
progress  so  evident,  that  there  appears  in  this  respect,  to  be  no  very  important 
difii^rence  between  the  German  s}*stem  and  that  of  Lombardy.  The  only  thing  to 
be  wished  for  is,  that  the  number  of  good  teachers  may  increase  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  pupils.  To  the  credit  of  the  clergy  be  it  said  that,  in  addition  to  the 
reguhir  hours  of  religioc^  instruction,  they  sometimes  take  charge  of  one  or  two 
other  branches,  a  course  perfectly  consistent  with  the  duties  of  their  profession. 

Secondlf — the  limited  number  of  school-hours  at  the  gymnasiums  is  explained 
by  the  work  which  the  children  are  expected  to  do  at  home,  and  the  incompati- 
bility of  an  Itafian  temperament  with  long  confinement.  The  work  to  be  done  at 
home  is,  however,  much  less  considerable  than  at  a  public  school  in  Germany  ; 
and  the  vivacity  of  the  Italian  temperament  might  just  as  reasonably  be  adduced 
as  a  motive  for  sobjeoting  to  a  more  strict  and  continuous  discipline.  Besides,  in 
other  parts  of  Italy,  we  shall  see  that  the  number  of  school-hours  b  greater.  On 
other  grounds,  therefore,  must  be  decided  the  question,  whether  an  Increase  in  the 
Dumber  of  lessons  be  desirable  or  not ;  and  also,  whether  it  would  not  be  better  Ui 
give  two  half-holidays  in  the  week,  as  with  ns,  than  to  sacrifice  one  whole  day  out 
of  six,  as  is  done  in  Lombardy. 

Thirdlf — I  have  to  observe  that  under  the  word  grammar  »  included  not  onlv 
'  I,  but  every  ustractkNi  in  the  native  langnoge.    Greek  Is  thrown  too  much 
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into  the  baok-ground ;  and,  however  laudable  it  may  be  to  atteod  to  the  geo^ 
raphy  and  hwtory  of  Austria,  it  may  be  much  doubted  whether  it  be  well  jod^  to 
assigu  to  them  ao  marked  a  precedence  before  every  other  kind  of  birtiorioal 
instruction. 

Fourthly — the  reading  nothing  but  fragmentary  collectiona  b  defended  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  expedient  to  make  a  pupil  acquainted  with  a  variety  of  anthofa, 
and  with  the  different  kinds  of  I^tin  and  Greek.  It  must  be  owned  that,  in  oar 
German  schools,  where  a  contrary  system  prevails,  many  a  yoang  soholar  beoomea 
acquainted  with  all  the  delicacies  of  one  author,  without  being  able  ev^i  to  eoo- 
strue  another,  with  whose  particular  style  he  happens  not  to  be  acquainted.  It 
would  perhaps  be  better  to  combine  the  two  systems,  and  not  to  make  the  acquire 
ment  of  dead  languages  the  main  object,  where  the  student  b  in  point  of  iaet  in- 
tended for  some  more  active  pursuit ;  otherwise,  the  stud^it,  instead  of  having 
his  character  strengthened  and  his  judgment  improved  by  the  full  impression  d 
ancient  greatness,  is  likely  to  conceive  a  disgust  of  all  classical  studies,  and  never 
to  take  a  Greek  or  Roman  into  his  hand  again,  when  once  he  has  left  schooL 
Who  will  deny  that  such  is  with  us  the  rule,  and  the  contrary  the  exception  T 

Fifthly — It  may  be  doubted,  perhaps,  whether  it  be  advisable  to  draw  the  fatnre 
theologian,  like  other  students,  into  the  full  current  of  temporal  a&ira  ;  and  it  m 
just  as  doubtful  whether  it  is  advisable  to  detach  him  completely  from  the  world, 
and  yet  require  him,  when  he  comes  to  mingle  in  it,  to  understand,  to  estimate, 
and  to  guide  it. 

Sixthly — Whether  our  public  schools  in  Germany  are  not  more  efficient,  and 
whether  they  do  not  prepare  the  student  better  for  the  university  than  thoee  of 
Lombardy  are  questions  that  do  not  admit  of  a  doubt  On  that  very  aoooonty 
however,  the  lyceum  and  the  course  of  philosophy  have  been  established. 

Seventhly — to  a  most  important  point,  namely,  that  in  the  Lombardo-Venetiaa 
kingdom  all  public  instruction,  whether  in  the  elementary  sehoob,  or  at  a  gym- 
nasium, a  lyceum,  or  a  university,  is  altogether  gratuitous.  I  am  aware  of  the 
motives  by  which  the  demand  of  payment  is  usudly  justified ;  nor  do  I  require  to 
be  told  that  what  is  given  away  rarely  fails  to  be  undervalued  ;  nevertheless,  there 
is  something  gratifying  in  the  idea  of  education  without  any  cost  to  the  parents: 
much  anxiety  is  thus  prevented,  as  well  as  many  little  selfish  manoeuvres. 

The  (bllowing  notice  is  given  of  the  lyceums  and  universities. 

It  is  generally  thought  that  the  gymnasium  ^ffords  but  an  insufiicient  prepara- 
tion for  the  study  of  divinity,  law,  or  medicine,  and  even  for  those  who,  without 
purposiuG^  to  devote  themselves  to  either  of  those  professions,  intend  to  oompete 
for  appointments  to  certain  public  offices.  For  such  students,  therefore,  a  two 
years*  course  is  opened  at  the  lyceum,  or  in  the  philosophical  faculty  of  a  universi^. 
Before  completing  this  course,  a  student  can  not  be  entered  for  either  of  the  three 
other  faculties.  In  Prussia  we  have  no  corresponding  regulation.  The  sulnects 
here  treated  of  at  the  lyceums  are  with  us  either  attended  to  at  the  publio  school, 
or  may  be  studied  at  the  university  simultanef»u8ly  with  divinity,  jurisprudence,  or 
medicine.  Here  no  student  can  enter  a  lyceum  without  a  certificate  of  maturity 
from  the  gymnasium  ;  nor  can  he  be  entered  for  cither  of  the  three  faculties,  without 
a  certificate  to  show  that  he  has  passed  through  the  intermediate  two  years'  oourse, 
which  is  never  curtailed,  though,  with  respect  to  some  of  the  lectures,  it  b  left  to 
the  option  of  the  students  to  attend  them  or  not,  as  they  please.  The  discipline 
under  which  tliey  are  kept  is  tolerably  strict.  They  must  not  go  to  a  theater,  ball, 
or  any  place  of  public  amusement,  without  express  permission,  nor  are  circulating 
libraries  allowed  to  lend  them  novels  or  the  Conversations- Lexicon.  On  Sun- 
days they  must  go  to  church,  and  six  times  a  year  they  must  confess  and  reoeiva 
the  communion.  There  are  in  Lombardy  seven  imperial  lyceums,  one  civic  at 
Lodi,  and  eight  episcopal,  connected  with  the  seminaries.  They  are  attended  by 
1,600  students.  The  imperial  lyceums  cost  the  government  about  137,000  lire 
annually. 

In  the  Ix>mberdo- Venetian  kingdom  there  are  two  univerrities,  thoee  of  Padua 
and  Pavia,  where  the  course  of  study  is  under  the  control  of  the  directors  of  the 
several  fiiculties,  who  in  their  turn  are  responsible  to  the  governor  of  the  province. 
The  directors  propose  candidates  to  fill  up  vacancies,  suggest  modificatiaDa  in  tha 
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eooTie  of  study,  see  that  the  professors  arrange  their  Wtares  in  a  snitable  manner, 
that  they  do  noC  wander  away  from  their  subjects,  and  that  they  lead  a  moral 
life ;  the  directors  are  also  to  examine  class-books  and  academical  disoouTBes,  to  be 
frequently  present  at  the  lectures,  to  take  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  senate,  to 
call  the  feculties  together,  and  to  superintend  the  election  of  a  dean. 

These  directors,  who  are  not  prt^eseors,  are  said  to  have  all  the  real  power  iu 
their  hands^  the  rector  being  a  representative  without  influence,  and  the  functions 
of  the  dean  being  confined  to  the  care  of  some  matters  of  a  purely  scientific  char- 
acter. Every  thing  belonging  to  discipllae  and  the  maintenance  i»f  order  is  also  in 
the  hands  of  the  directnn>. 

An  ordinance  relating  to  the  university  of  Padua,  dated  the  8th  of  April,  1835, 
declares  that  institution  to  be  immediately  under  the  gubemium.  A  general 
assembly  includes  not  only  the  directors,  deans,  and  professors,  but  likewise  all 
doctors  who  have  graduatc>d  at  Padua,  and  reside  in  the  city.  The  rector  is 
elected  annually  from  the  different  faculties  in  succession,  and  not  only  the  pro- 
fessors but  also  each  of  the  doctors  just  mentioned  has  a  voice  in  the  election,  and 
is  himself  eligible  to  the  dignity.  The  senate  selects  three  candidates  from  the 
&culty  next  in  succession,  after  which  a  majority  of  votes  determines  the  election, 
subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the  government.  The  rector  calls  the  senate 
together  twice  a  year,  when  a  report  is  read  uf  all  that  has  been  done  by  him  dur- 
ing the  interval.  His  ptiwer,  however,  in  this  respect,  is  greatly  cramped,  espe- 
cially by  means  of  the  directors.  The  dean  must  be  a  doctor  of  the  faculty  to 
which  he  belongs,  but,  in  that  of  law  or  medicine,  must  not  himself  be  a  professor. 
In  the  other  fticulties,  professors  are  eligible  to  the  dignity  of  dean.  The  dean  is 
to  keep  an  historical  chronicle  of  every  thing  relating  to  the  faculty.  All  lectures 
are  gratuitous,  with  the  exception  that  twelve  lire  are  piud  by  the  higher  order  of 
nobles  on  entering  their  names,  nine  by  the  inferior  nobles,  six  by  a  wealthy  citizen, 
and  three  by  any  other  student. 

With  respect  to  the  relation  between  doctors  and  professors,  the  law  says  :  the 
faculties  are  oontiidered  as  academical  corporations,  distinct  {separati)  from  the 
professors.  Although  the  doctors,  therefore,  do  not  belong  to  the  body  of  instruc- 
tors, they  have  a  central  point  of  union,  to  consult  together,  and  place  their  sug- 
gestions before  the  authorities.  They  likewise  serve  the  state,  as  an  assembly  of 
well-informed  men,  whose  opinion  may  be  consulted  and  listened  to. 

The  university  of  Padua  has  the  four  customary  faculties.  The  senate  conn'sts 
of  the  following  persons :  the  rector,  four  directors,  four  deans,  and  four  ancients 
among  the  professors.  There  are  six  ordinary  processors  of  divinity,  eight  of  law, 
twelve  of  medicine,  nine  of  the  philosophical  sciences,  besides  a  few  deputies  and 
assistants,  but  not,  as  with  us,  a  set  of  extraordinary  professors  and  private  tutors. 
The  general  assembly,  including  the  doctors,  consists  of  twenty-four  theologiana, 
fifty-seven  jurists,  twenty-four  physicians,  and  thirty  philosophers. 

The  university  course,  for  divinity  in  law,  lasts  four  years ;  for  medicine  and 
surgery,  five  ;  and  for  those  who  study  surgery  only,  three  or  four  years.  Every 
half-year  the  students  are  examined.  At  the  end  of  two  years  they  obtain  the 
dignity  of  bachelor,  and  at  the  end  of  three,  that  of  a  licentiate.  The  dignity  of 
doctor  is  not  conferred  before  the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  nor  till  after  a  general 
examination.  The  candidate  must  publicly  defend  a  LAtin  thesis,  but  no  mention 
u  made  of  any  essay  required  to  be  printeid.         * 

The  university  of  Pavia  has  no  theological  foculty,  but  in  every  other  respect  the 
same  constitution  as  that  of  Padua.  There  are  at  present  thir^-eight  processors, 
three  adjuncts,  and  eleven  assessors.  Of  these  eleven  professors  and  two  adjuncts 
belong  to  the  philosophical  faculty  ;  four  professors  and  one  assessor  to  the  mathe- 
matieal  division  of  the  faculty ;  eight  professors  and  one  adjunct  to  the  legal ;  and 
fifteen  professors  and  ten  assessors  to  the  medical  faculty. 

The  mathematical  division  of  the  philosophical  faculty  is  chiefly  intended  for  the 
education  of  land-surveyors  and  engineers.  A  student  can  enter  it  on  completing 
his  course  of  philosophy. 

I  will  only  add  a  few  brief  remarks  as  when  treating  of  schools,  by  way  of  insti- 
tating  some  comparison  between  the  German  and  Italian  universities. 

In  the  first  place,  the  lyceum  and  the  course  of  philosophy  owe  their  institution 
eTidently  to  a  consciousness  that  a  blank  existed  between  the  degree  of  information 
■oquired  at  a  gymnasium  and  that  necessary  for  prosecuting  the  study  of  either  of 
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the  other  three  faculties ;  hot  here  a  douht  suggests  itself,  whether  it  woold  DOi  be 
simpler,  more  economical,  and  more  bene6cial,  to  assign  to  the  gynuunam  a  part 
of  the  instruction  affi>rded  by  the  lycenm,  and  the  remainder  to  the  uDiTcrshy  itsdC 
1  scarcely  think  it  well-judged  to  compress  all  these  subjects  into  the  spaee  of  two 
years,  and  then  to  conHne  the  student  entirely  to  matters  connected  with  his  in- 
tended profession,  without  allowing  him  the  relief  of  variety.  Would  it  not  be 
better  to  permit  the  young  men,  as  is  done  at  our  German  uniTervities,  to  attend 
philosophical  and  historical  lectures,  simultaneously  with  those  on  theology,  medi- 
cine or  law  ?  It  is  true  that,  owing  to  the  greater  liberty  allowed  to  our  students, 
they  frequently  absent  themselves  from  all  lectures  but  those  connected  with  the 
pursuit  on  which  their  future  livelihood  is  to  depend.  In  such  cases  it  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  the  stricter  regulations  of  Italy  may  be  preferable. 

The  director  of  a  foculty  is  an  officer  wholly  unknown  with  ns,  and  the  ofaje«t 
of  his  appointment  is  evidently  the  maintenance  of  a  stricter  discipline.  The  en- 
largement of  the  foculty  by  the  admission  uf  resident  doctors  is  another  arrange- 
ment unknown  in  Germany.  It  may  have  the  efil'Ct  of  avoiding  ranch  partialis 
and  exclusiveness ;  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether,  on  the  other  hand,  it  dues 
not  tend  to  weaken  the  corporation. 

Many  objections  might  be  made  to  the  number  and  succession  of  the  lectures, 
and  certainly  our  better  universities  in  Germany  present  greater  variety  and  mors 
completeness.  The  Italians,  on  the  other  hand,  might  argue,  that  this  variety  is 
carried  much  too  far  with  us,  breaking  up  the  course  of  study  into  a  multitude  of 
fragments,  in  a  manner  quite  unsuitable  to  the  student's  advancement. 

A  new  law  was  promulgated  on  the  6th  of  September,  1838,  for  the  foundation 
or  restoration  of  two  academies  of  arts  and  sciences  at  Venice  and  Milan,  and 
measures  are  now  in  progress  to  effect  the  realization  of  this  plan.  Each  academy 
is  to  comprise  three  classes :  real  members,  honorary  members,  and  correspon- 
dents. The  first  are  to  receive  salaries  of  1 ,300  lire,  and  the  further  aniatance  U> 
be  afforded  has,  for  the  present,  been  fixed  at  45,000  lire. 

n.  Sardinia. 

The  system  of  public  education  embraces,  I.  elementary  achools  in 
each  commune,  in  which  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  religious  in- 
struction is  given.  2.  Upper  schools  in  the  large  towns  under  the  direc- 
tion of  tlie  clergy.  3.  Four  universities.  4.  Special  schools  of  agrico^ 
ture,  of  arts  and  manufactures,  of  civil  engineering,  dbc.  We  have  no 
recent  statistics  respecting  these  schools.  The  following  notice  of  higher 
instruction  is  taken  from  the  Annuarie  des  deux  MondeSj  for  1851. 

Public  instruction  under  the  regime  of  the  old  monarchy  was  not  without  ila 
fame.  The  university  of  Turin,  founded  so  long  ago  as  the  15th  century,  was 
fully  organized  by  the  middle  of  the  16th,  and  gradually  became  the  center  for 
students  from  oil  northern  Italy.  It  owes  its  rapid  progress  much  to  the  carefbl 
solicitude  of  Victor  Amodens  II.  In  1720,  it  had  but  800  students ;  in  1730,  two 
thousand.  This  university  was  the  focus  of  intellectual  activity  in  Piedmont^  the 
other  inBtitn*.on8  for  instruction  having  been  but  slowly  developed. 

The  system  of  exclusive  privileges,  the  varying  laws,  the  influence  cf  a  hier- 
archy which  mainly  governed  the  elementary  schools,  all  the  assemblage  of  feudal 
and  ecclesiastical  institutions  embracing  government  and  society,  naturally  caused 
great  confusion  in  the  organic  principles  of  instruction. 

A  serious  and  fundamental  reform  was  attempted  in  1847  by  the  royal  decrees 
of  30th  November.  The  old  administration  of  the  university  was  abolished,  and 
a  special  ministiy  of  public  instruction  created.  The  formation  of  a  high  ooiinoQ 
to  assist  the  minister  completed  on  the  27th  December,  following  this  erort  of  the 
State  to  centralize  the  system  by  placing  it  under  uniform  and  stricter  aoperriskm. 
But  the  present  organization  only  dates  from  the  law  of  4th  October.  1848, 
which,  inspired  by  the  recent  revolution  in  the  principles  of  political  l^^idation, 
imprinted  upon  the  institutions  for  public  instruction,  of  every  grade,  a  new  type. 
The  duties  of  the  ministry  and  of  the  various  councils  destined  to  act  under  its 
orders  were  fixed  by  this  law.    All  the  universities,  secondary  and  elementary 
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•ofaoob  of  the  kingdom,  are  placed  under  the  control  of  the  minister  of  pnblic  in- 
■tmction.  Schools  for  the  deaf  and  dninb,  those  of  agricoltore,  of  arts  and  oian- 
nfiustnres,  of  veterinary  medicine,  forests,  civil  engineering,  of  the  marine  and  a 
few  other  special  schools,  are  the  only  eioeptions  to  the  rule  laid  down  by  this  new 
law.  Subsequent  legisla^on  has  developeid  these  principles.  The  high  council 
ocmsists  of  nine  regular  members  appointed  for  life,  and  five  transient  whose  term 
of  service  is  three  years.  Both  dassos  are  chosen  by  the  kinff  among  professors 
either  retired  or  in  service,  of  the  various  faculties  of  the  kingdom,  excepting  two 
of  the  regular  councillors  who  must  be  selected  among  the  §avttnaor  distinffuished 
literary  men.  Each  university,  and  each  faculty,  is  directed  by  a  council.  In  each 
nniversity  exists  a  permanent  board,  chosen  out  of  its  council,  charged  with  direc- 
tion and  supervision  of  the  institutions  for  secondary  instruction.  Every  college 
that  has  a  professorship  of  philosophy  has  also  its  council.  Elementary  instruc- 
tion is  directed  by  one  general  council  for  the  whole  kingdom  whose  authoritv  is 
in  the  island  of  Sardinia  delegated  to  the  university  councils,  aided  by  a  board  of 
elementary  instruction  in  each  province. 

In  all  the  provinces,  the  State  is  represented  by  a  sort  of  rector  who  is  entitled 
regio  proveaitore.  But  the  movement  of  this  system  is  derived  from  the  minis- 
ter and  his  high  council.  The  resemblance  of  this  to  the  former  high  council  of 
the  universities  in  France  is  obvious.  The  Piedmontese  council  prepares  and 
examines  projects  of  laws  and  regulations  relating  to  public  instruction,  it 
arranges  a  general  plan  for  studies,  it  examines  and  approaches  the  outlines  o( 
the  courses  of  study  presented  to  it  by  the  university  boards,  and  also  the  class- 
books.  The  reports  of  inspectors  of  schools  and  scientific  institutions,  those  of 
the  university  boards  and  of  the  provincial  councils  presiding  over  elementary  in- 
struction, are  also  submitted  to  examination  by  the  high  council.  Among  the 
most  important  duties  of  this  body,  we  may  number  the  obligation  of  presenting 
to  the  minister,  once  in  three  years,  a  general  report  upon  the  condition  of  instruo- 
ti(m  in  the  kingdom,  and  among  its  mosTunportant  powers,  that  of  deciding  upon 
questions  of  discipline,  and  upon  charges  preferred  against  professors  of  universi- 
ties and  secondary  schools,  and  elementary  inspectors,  the  accused  party  to  be 
heard. 

There  are  in  the  kingdom  four  universities,  for  Piedmont  one  at  Turin,  and  one 
at  Genoa ;  for  the  island  of  Sardinia  two  others,  one  at  Cagliari,  the  other  at 
Sassari.  These  universities  confer  the  higher  acadomic  degrees.  The  univerw^ 
schools  of  Chamberi  and  Nice,  dependencies  of  the  Turin  university,  have  profes^ 
sorships  of  law  and  medicine,  and  students  of  medicine  can  pass  two  years  of  the- 
required  course  in  them.  Each  royal  college  established  at  an  episcopal  see,  has> 
a  faculty  of  theology  for  instruction  of  youth  designed  for  the  priesthood.  Nearly- 
all  the  chief  provincial  towns  have  a  professorship  of  civil  law  for  those  intended  to* 
be  notaries  or  advocates. 

University  instruction  is  divided  into  five  fiMSulties,  theology,  law,  medicine  andi 
surgery,  belles-lettres  and  philosophy,  phvsioal  and  mathematical  science.  Thee*' 
are  subdivided  nearly  as  in  ^e  French  plan.  The  most  important  differences  v» 
that  of  the  study  of  canon  law,  a  branch  of  the  law  fiioulty,  and  that  of  the  some» 
what  confused  organisation  of  teaching  in  philosophy.  A  distinction  is  made  be- 
tween rational  and  positive  philosophy.  Tlie  course  of  positive  philosophy  whiohi 
occupies  three  years  includes  but  one  year  of  philosophy  properly  so  called,  moral ; 
the  other  three  are  devoted  to  various  branches  of  exact  sciences.  Embraces 
with  geometry,  general  chemistry,  mineralogy,  zoology  and  physics,  ancient  liP^ 
€rmture  and  modem  Italian. 

Mr.  Von  Raumer,  in  his  <*  Italy  and  the  Italians,"  remarks: 

A  collection  of  laws  for  the  regulation  of  sehools  was  printed  in  1834.  ^  Ao» 
cording  to  these,  the  instruction  given  in  the  elementary  schools  is  gratnitoofK 
The  lessons  begin  and  end  with  prayer.  The  gymnasiums  (eollegi)  are  divided 
into  six  classes :  three  junior,  one  of  grammar,  one  of  humanity,  and  one  of 
rhetoric.  The  branches  of  instruction  and  claas-books  are  prescribed.  Besides- 
the  ordinary  teachers,  every  gjrmnasinm  has  a  prefect,  who  is  often  changed,  andl 
whose  duty  it  is  to  enforce  discipline  among  teachers  and  scholars,  and  a  spiritual 
dire.  Under  the  last  named,  the  following  exercises  occur  daily.  Every  mom- 
JDg;  1.  a  quarter  of  an  faonr  of  religioas  reading;  2.  the  hymn,  Vent  erealm'^ 
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3.  aocordiDg  to  the  season,  the  Ambrosian  hymn,  and  other  extracte  from  fbt 
UJicio  delta  heata  Vergine ;  4.  mass ;  5.  hymn  of  the  litanies  of  the  holy  Tir- 
ffin ;  6.  spiritual  instruction ;  7.  the  psalm  Laudate  DomtnvfR,  and  a  prayer  fcr 
ue  king.  In  the  afternoon  :  1.  a  quarter  of  an  hoar  of  religions  reading;  3. 
hymn  and  prayer ;  3.  three  quarters  of  an  hour  explanation  of  the  catfchim. 
The  school  lasts  3|  hours  in  the  forenoon,  and  2^  hours  in  the  aflemoon.  Urars- 
day  is  a  whole  holiday.  Where  the  funds  of  the  school  are  insufficient,  a  boy  in 
the  three  junior  classes  pays  15  francs  a  year,  and  in  the  upper  classes,  30  fhmoi, 
besides  8  or  12  francs  on  being  promoted  from  one  class  to  another.  The  salaries 
of  the  teachers  are  paid  partly  by  the  government  and  partly  by  the  towns,  and 
amount  to  from  750  to  1,200  lire  per  annum,  with  some  trifling  addition  in  case 
of  long  service.  The  retiring  pensions  also  depend  on  the  period  of  serrioe,  but 
the  highest  pension  never  exceeds  the  lowest  salary.  Wliere  the  ability  is  the 
same,  clergymen  are  always  to  be  preferred.  No  teacher  must  cause  any  thing  to 
be  printed  either  in  or  out  of  the  kingdom  without  submitting  his  manuscript  mst 
to  the  ordinary  censorship,  and  to  the  censorship  of  the  riforma.  The  magutnU 
di  riforma  is  a  kind  of  ministry  of  public  instruction,  and  has  a  contiglio  di 
riforma  under  it  in  every  province.  Among  its  other  duties,  occurs  that  of  pre- 
scribing what  books  shall  be  used  in  Instruction,  although,  in  the  episcopal  soni- 
naries,  and  some  others  under  the  guidance  of  ecclesiastical  orders,  such  as  the 
Jesuits,  the  Bamabites,  &o.,  it  has  little  influence. 

The  scholars  of  the  gymnasiums  are  not  allowed  to  read  any  books  which  have 
not  been  cither  given  or  furnished  by  the  prefect.  They  are  forbidden  to  swim, 
to  frequent  theaters,  balls,  coffee  or  gaming  houses ;  to  perform  in  private  plays, 
and  the  like  •,  and  it  is  the  business  of  the  police  to  see  these  prohibiti<»i8  at- 
tended to. 

There  is  in  Turin  one  head  university,  with  four  faculties ;  and  there  are  see- 
ondary  universities  {univerntd  seeondarie)  in  Chamberi,  Asti,  Mondovi,  Nizai, 
Novara,  Saluzzo,  and  Vercelli,  either  for  the  study  of  meaicine  alone,  or  for  medi- 
cine and  jurisprudence  together.  The  universities  have  no  legal  right  to  make 
proposals  for  the  appointment  to  vacant  places,  and  there  is  consequently  no  can- 
vassing. This  is  by  some  regarded  as  an  advantage,  though  it  is  stated  on  the 
other  hand  that  hasty  and  partial  nominations  are  more  frequent  on  this  system. 

There  are  three  academical  degrees,  those  of  bachelor,  licentiate,  and  laureate; 
and  the  holidays  arc  on  the  whole  more  frequent  than  with  ns. 

The  students  are  not  only  under  strict  scientific  superintendence,  but  also  under 
the  close  Burveillance  of  the  police.  No  student  is  allowed  to  choose  his  dwelling 
or  leave  it  without  permission  of  the  prefect,  who  often  appoints  the  plaoe  where 
he  is  to  lodge  and  board. 

Whoever  wishes  to  receive  students  into  his  house  must  undertake  the  respon- 
sibility for  their  observance  of  the  laws  which  regulate  their  going  to  mass  and 
confession,  fasting,  and  even  their  clothing  and  their  beards.  Neglect  of  these 
rules  is  punished  by  exclusion  from  the  examinations,  or  from  the  uuversity 
itself. 

With  respect  to  the  great  abundance  of  devotional  exercises,  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  remark  that,  though  the  reference  to  piety  and  devotion,  as  to  diat 
'which  should  mingle  in  all  sciences  and  in  every  action  of  our  lives,  be  undoubt- 
edly praiseworthy,  and  for  Catholi(»  it  is  right  to  prefer  Thomas  k  KemjHs  to 
Ovid  as  a  school-book,  I  can  not  help  doubting  if  the  constant  repetition  ot  these 
prescribed  forms  be  really  advisable.  Without  considering  that  many  must  re- 
gard them  as  mere  loss  of  time,  it  would  bo  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  one  of  two 
errors — either  that  of  an  over-estimation  of  mere  external  observances,  and  a 
consequent  disregard  of  true  inward  holiness,  or  an  indifTerence  and  disgust  easily 
excited  in  young  minds,  when  the  highest  and  holiest  subjects  become  matters  o€ 
daily  and  mechanical  routine. 

In  the  second  place,  that  the  school  instruction  should  devolve  wholly  on  Cath- 
olic clergymen  may  have  one  advantage  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  since, 
being  without  families,  they  are  better  able  to  maintain  themselves  on  a  small  in- 
eome ;  but  it  can  scarcely  escape  the  objection  of  bestowing  only  of  cme-sided 
education,  or  avoid  the  danger  of  having  many  branches  of  instruction  under  the 
superintendence  of  those  who  are  themselves  little  instructed ;  unless  eodesias- 
«es  should  be  obliged  to  devote  themselves  to  studies  foreign  to  their  Tocatioa. 
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The  existence  of  a  larking  wish  to  extend  and  strengthen  by  this  means  the 
power  and  dominion  of  the  church  is  the  more  evident,  as  establishments  for  eda- 
oation  are  daily  arising,  which  are  entirely  withdrawn  from  temporal  inflnenoe. 
I  repeat  that  sach  a  R}^tem  as  this  appears  to  me  quite  as  one-sided  and  disad- 
Tantageous  as  the  opposite  one. 

In  the  third  place,  what  is  called  the  philosophical  course,  is  here,  still  less  than 
in  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom,  such  as  to  afford  any  compensation  for  the 
meagerness  of  the  education  afforded  at  the  gymnasium.  How,  for  instance,  can 
a  single  lesson  or  lecture  a  week  in  Greek  grammar  make  amends  for  many  years' 
academical  study  of  that  difficult  language,  or  afford  any  preparation  for  the 
studies  of  the  university,  in  themselvra  meagre  enough  ?  Besides,  there  is  merely 
a  choice  ofl^red  to  the  quasi-student,  whether  he  will  learn  Greek  or  history. 
Should  he  prefer  history,  he  must  renounce  Greek  altogether. 

Fourthly,  much  might  be  said  against  the  subordinate  universities  above-men- 
tioned. They  were  established  at  a  time  when  the  unquiet  dispositions  of  the 
Turin  students  had  turned  towards  politics,  and  occasioned  much  trouble  to  the 
government,  which  endeavored  to  weaken  them  by  scattering  them  thus  over  the 
country.  It  may  be  doubted,  nevertheless,  whether  this  lasting  resource  against 
a  merely  temporary  evil  has  proved  really  eff*ectual. 

It  is  at  all  events  likely  that  the  number  of  ignorant  students  has  been  thereby 
increased,  and  the  instruction  deteriorated  from  the  diminution  of  the  number  of 
learned  professors.  The  German  universities  sometimes  exhibit  the  dangers  of 
too  much  liberty,  those  of  this  country  the  evils  of  too  much  restraint.  The  time 
must  come  in  a  young  man's  life  when  even  paternal  authority  must  cease— much 
more,  then,  the  discipline  of  a  school. 

ni.  The  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany. 

The  means  of  education  provided  by  the  central  government,  munici- 
pal authorities,  or  charitable  endowment  are: — 1.  infant  schools,  of 
which,  in  1850,  there  were  22,  numbering  over  2,000  children.  2.  Ele- 
mentary schools,  of  which  there  is  at  least  one  supported  by  the  com- 
mune, and  a  number  of  schools  of  mutual  instruction  supported  by  vol* 
untary  associations.  In  these  schools,  there  is  no  charge  for  tuition.  3 
Schools  for  secondary  education  embracing  4  colleges  for  nobles,  IC 
gymnasiums  or  classical  schools,  16  seminaries  or  boarding  schools  foi 
girls,  called  conservcUori,  The  seminary  at  Florence,  has  600  boarders. 
In  all  of  these  schools  there  are  over  5.000  students.  4.  Three  univer- 
sities, viz. :  at  Pisa,  (founded  in  1138.)  with  580  students;  at  Siena, 
(founded  in  1331,)  with  300  students;  and  at  Florence,  (called  the 
academy,  and  founded  in  1428,)  with  230  students. 

Mr.  Von  Raumer,  remarks :  ^^  In  so  highly  polished  a  land  as  Tus- 
cany, the  value  of  education  and  instruction  has  by  no  means  escaped 
the  attention  of  the  government  and  of  individuals ;  yet  much  still  re- 
mains to  be  done,  and  schools  and  universities  appear  to  be  very  scanty 
in  comparison  with  the  number  and  revenues  of  the  clergy  and  espe- 
cially of  the  monks.  Indeed,  the  Italians  do  not  acquire  knowledge  by 
means  of  their  universities,  but  in  spite  of  them ;  and  how  can  govern- 
ments be  surprised  if  many,  both  old  and  young,  have  either  no  ideas  at 
all,  or  false  ones,  of  passing  events,  of  social  relations,  states,  constitu- 
tions, and  governments,  since  every  genuine  avenue  to  science  and  ex- 
perience is  cut  off*  from  them  by  the  perverse  one-sidedness  and  silly  ap- 
prehension of  their  rulers  I" 
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lY.    States  of  the  church. 

The  Roman  or  Papal  States,  or  States  of  the  Church,  are  divided  into 
21  provinces,  of  which  those  lying  west  of  the  Apennines  are  styled  X«- 
gati<m»y  while  that  of  Rome,  bears  the  name  of  Comarca.  This  territory 
was,  at  various  times — most  of  it  from  755  to  1278,  donated  to  the  Holy 
See.  The  general  supervision  of  all  the  educational  institutions  is  com- 
mitted to  a  Commissioner  of  Studies,  while  the  local  management  of  the 
elementary  schools  is  assigned  to  a  committee,  of  which  the  parish  priest 
is  one.  The  means  of  elementary  education  are  very  generally  provided 
either  by  parish  schools,  or  by  schools  conducted  by  various  religious 
orders.  Higher  education  is  dispensed  by  seven  universities,  severml  of 
which  are  among  the  oldest  in  the  world. 

The  institutions  for  elementary  education  in  the  city  of  Rome,  are: 

1.  Orphan  Asylums.  Of  these  there  are  a  large  number  richly  en- 
dowed and  well  regulated,  of  which  some  are  for  boys  and  others  for  girls. 
The  San  Michael  is  supported  by  the  government,  and  furnishes  instruc- 
tion, not  only  in  the  elementary  studies,  but  in  various  trades,  to  over 
400  orphans  of  both  sexes.  In  this  class  of  institutions  there  are  about 
2,000  boys  and  girls. 

2.  Parish  schools  for  poor  children— established  by  the  rector  of  the 
parish,  assisted  by  the  commission  of  charitable  subsidies.  There  were 
in  1847,  eleven  of  these  schools,  with  about  1,000  scholars,  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  twelve  years. 

8.  Schools  conducted  by  religious  orders,  devoted  by  their  vows  to 
teaching. 

i.  Schools  conducted  by  a  religious  order  established  by  Calasanzio,  a 
native  of  Spain,  who  opened  a  free  school  in  Rome,  in  1597,  which  atone 
time  numbered  over  1,000  poor  children  in  one  of  the  poorest  districts  of 
the  city.  He  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-two  years,  after  his 
•'  Congregation  to  the  Poor  "  had  been  erected  into  a  religious  order,  by 
the  pope,  the  members  taking,  in  addition  to  the  vows  of  poverty,  chas- 
tity, and  obedience,  the  vow  of  instruction.  The  members  are  called 
Padri  Scolapi,  and  the  schools  Scolapi,  (contracted  from  Bchole  pie^)  or 
pious  schools,  of  which  there  are  now  three,  with  over  1,000  pupils. 

ii.  Schools  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Doctrine  or  teaching.  This 
religious  congregation,  devoted  to  teaching,  is  composed  of  a  fraternity 
established  by  Cesare  de  Bees  in  1592,  (Congregazione  degli  Agalisti,) 
and  another  founded  by  two  priests  in  1559.  They  have  two  houses,  and 
educate  about  700  pupils. 

iii.  Schools  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Doctrine,  a  fraternity  con- 
nected with  the  order  of  teachers  established  by  De  Lasalle  in  1684,  in 
France,  and  transferred  to  Rome  in  1702.  As  they  profess  to  teach  only 
the  elementary  studies,  they  are  sometimes  called  the  IgnorantellL 
They  have  three  houses,  and  instruct  about  1,200  children,  without  fee 
or  reward. 

In  these  schools,  much  time  is  given  to  religious  instruction  and  ob* 
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eervances,  and  the  methods  which  were  once  in  advance  of  other  schools, 
aie  now  antiquated  and  formal,  to  which  these  fraternities  adhere  with 
the  tenacity  of  religious  faith. 

4.  Elementary  schools  for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  poor  girls.  In 
one  of  these,  the  coruervcUorij  sixty  girls  are  boarded,  lodged,  and  in* 
structed ;  and  as  soon  as  they  are  of  suitable  age,  are  taught  to  spin, 
weave,  make  gloves,  and  other  profitable  handicraf\s. 

5.  Regional  or  district  schools.  Rome  is  divided  into  wards,  or  dis- 
tricts, in  which  are  maintained,  partly  at  the  expense  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  partly  by  a  small  charge  on  the  parents,  246  district  or 
regional  schools,  (scholae  regionarie,)  with  about  5,000  children.  These 
schoola  are  of  three  grades-^r«/,  those  which  receive  boys  and  girls 
under  five  years ;  second,  those  which  receive  only  girls,  in  which  they 
are  taught,  besides  the  elementary  studies,  to  sew,  knit,  and  embroider ; 
ihirdj  those  which  receive  only  boys  over  five  years.  In  a  few  of  the 
two  last  grades  of  schools,  the  course  of  studies  is  extended  so  as  to  em- 
brace the  studies  of  our  public  high  schools. 

G.  Schools  established  by  individuals  and  associations — such  as  the 
school  of  Prince  Massieno  in  one  of  the  poorest  districts  of  Rome — the 
evening  schools  established  by  Casaglio,  an  engraver  in  wood,  in  1816^ 
and  extended  by  others. 

These  schools  belong  to  the  primary  grade,  and  are  intended  mainly 
for  the  poorer  classes. 

y.   KlNODOM   or  THE   TwO  SiCIUES. 

A  system  of  public  instruction  was  established  for  this  kingdom  dur- 
ing its  occupancy  by  the  French,  embracing  the  three  grades  of  schools : 
1.  primary;  2.  secondary;  3.  superior. 

1.  The  law  requires  at  least  one  elementary  school  in  every  commune, 
for  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  the  catechism.  This  provision  is 
not  very  generally  enforced.  There  are  a  number  of  primary  schools 
taught  by  religious  congregations,  such  as  the  Christian  Brothers,  and 
the  Fathers  Scolapi.     In  1847,  there  were  2,500  primary  schools. 

2.  Secondary  instruction  is  supplied  by  780  gymnasia,  or  classical 
schools,  besides  4  lycea,  which  confer  degrees.  There  is  a  large  semi- 
nary for  girls  at  Naples,  and  another  at  Palermo,  besides  a  number  of 
eonventual  seminaries  for  female  education. 

3.  Superior  education  is  dispensed  by  4  universities: — at  Naples, 
(founded  in  1224 ;)  at  Catania,  (founded  in  1445 ;)  at  Palermo,  (founded 
in  1447 ;)  at  Messina,  (founded  in  1838,)  with  an  average  attendanca 
ofabout  2,300  pupils. 
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Model  Primary  School-House,  in  Boston. 

The  following  description  of  the  May  Primary  School-house,  in 
Boston,  taken  from  the  Annual  Report  for  18G4,  was  prepared  by  Hon. 
John  D.  Philbrick,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  :  — 

The  accompanying  cuts  represent  perspective  views  and  plans  of 
the  two  Primary  School-houses  which  illustrate  most  strikingly  our 
progress  in  this  department  of  school  architecture.  Here  are  shown 
in  contrast  the  first  and  poorest  building  ever  erected  in  this  city  for 
the  accommodation  of  a  Primary  School,  and  the  latest  and  best.  The 
former  was  built  in  1831,  thirteen  years  after  the  establishment  of 
Primary  Schools  here,  and  when  the  whole  number  of  schools  of  this 
grade  was  sixty,  the  registered  number  of  pupils  being  3,700.  The 
whole  cost  of  this  cdlllce  was  ^iGS,  It  is  still  occupied  by  a  Primary 
School,  but  it  will  probably  be  vacated  at  the  close  of  the  present 
school  year.  It  is  located  about  a  mile  and  a  half  west  of  the  State 
House,  on  the  MUldam  road  [a  continuation  of  Beacon  Street],  a  few 
rods  beyond  the  corner  of  Parker  Street.  It  is  a  wooden  structure, 
perched  up  on  piles  four  or  Ave  feet  above  the  high-water  mark  of  the 
tide  millpond.  It  is  about  twenty-five  feet  square,  and  two  stories 
high,  the  upper  room  having  been  occupied  as  a  missionary  chapel, 
by  the  Old  South  Society.  It  has  recently  been  fhmished  with  the 
modem  school  chairs  and  desks,  but  the  original  l\imiture  was  of  the 
most  primitive  description,  consisting  simply  of  long  forms  without 
backs.  There  were  no  deslts  or  benches  for  writing,  and  no  boxes, 
or  contrivances  of  any  kind,  for  keeping  the  books.  There  was  no 
need  of  any  provision  for  the  safb-keeping  of  slates,  tor  in  the  early 
days  of  this  building  a  slate  in  a  Ptimaiy  School  was  a  rare  phenome- 
non. 

From  this  humble  beginning,  we  have  gradually  advanced  by  suc- 
cessive steps  of  progress,  which  are  fully  illustrated  by  buildings  now 
standing,  till  we  have  at  length  reached,  as  the  ix'sult  of  the  experi- 
ments of  the  past  thirty  years,  that  combination  of  improvements  in 
school  architecture  which  is  exhibited  in  the  new  building  already 
referred  to, — a  building  which  combines  so  many  excellences  as  to 
deserve,  perhaps,  to  be  called  a  model  Primary  School-house.  By  flir 
he  most  important  improvements  in  our  Primary  School-houses  have 
been  made  within  the  past  ten  years.  Indeed  it  is  only  since  1860, 
that  we  have  been  working  with  a  clear  and  definite  purpose  in  the 
erection  of  buildings  for  our  Primary  Schools.  Previous  to  this  time 
there  was  no  recognized  ideal  standard,  or  model  plan,  to  which  the 
buildings  were  made  to  conform  as  fhr  as  circumstances  would  permit, 
and  each  structure  represented  the  idea  of  the  Committee  which 
happened  to  be  in  power  at  t!ie  time  of  its  erection. 

And,  although  such  a  standard  has  been  kept  constantly  in  view  for 
four  years  past,  owing  to  the  dlHiculty  of  securing  adequate  lots,  we 
have  only  now  succeeded  in  coming  flilly  up  to  Us  requirements,  in 
tlje  edifice  which  has  recently  been  completed  on  Washington  Square. 

The  plan  which  has  at  length  been  substantially  carried  out  in  this 
bulldlnar,  was  the  result  of  a  movement  inaugurated  by  the  Committee 
on  Public  Instruction  (of  the  City  Council),  under  the  intelligent  lead 
of  Thomas  C.  Amorj',  Jr.,  Esq.,  Chairman  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of 
Aldermen,  and  J.  Putnam  Bradlee,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Conunon 
Council. 

At  the  request  of  this  Committee,  early  in  the  year  1860,  the  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  In  conjunction  with  G.  J.  F.  Brj-ant,  Architect, 
prepared  several  model  plans  of  Primary'  School-houses,  with  accom- 
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panying  meclmiiicnl  niul  architectural  descriptions,  adapted  to  onr 
peculiar  organization  of  Primary  Schools,  and  embodying  the  recent 
improvements  in  school  architecture.  In  submitting  his  report  on 
the  subject  to  the  above-named  Committee,  the  Superintendent  pre- 
sented the  following  outline  and  plan  of  a  model  Primaiy  School- 
room, adapted  to  our  organization,  to  which  the  architect  should 
endeavor  to  approximate  as  nearly  as  possible  in  designing  Primaiy 
School  Buildings :  — 

"Fifty-six  being  the  number  of  pupils  to  be  accommodated,  the 
arrangement  of  the  desks  for  this  number  is  the  next  thing  to  be 
done.  The  best  mode  of  disposing  of  them  seems  to  be  to  make 
seven  rows  with  eight  in  a  row.  Arranged  in  this  way,  they  will 
occupy  a  space  in  tlie  form  of  a  rectangle,  of  which  the  longest  side 
will  be  parallel  with  the  teacher's  platform.  Each  desk  is  one  foot 
and  a  half  long.  The  centre  aisle  should  be  two  feet  wide,  and  each 
of  the  others  sixteen  inches.  A  chair  and  desk  together  reqaire  & 
little  more  than  two  feet  ftom  front  to  back.  Fifty-six  desks  and 
chairs,  with  the  above  dimensions  and  arrangements,  would  occupy  a 
rectangle  twenty-two  feet  by  lifteen.  In  the  rear,  and  on  the  sides  of 
the  space  appropriated  to  seating,  there  should  be  a  space  not  less 
than  three  feet  wide.  The  teacher's  platform  should  l>e  at  least  fira 
feet  wide,  and  the  area  between  the  scholars*  desks  and  the  platform 
should  be  at  least  as  wide.  These  measures  will  require  a  room 
twenty-eight  feet  square  in  the  clear.  The  height  should  be  twelre 
feet  in  the  clear.  This  size  gives  one  hundred  and  sixty  eight  coble 
feet  of  air  to  each  child,  which  would  be  suillcient  to  last  thirty-nine 
minutes  without  a  firesli  supply.  The  plan  entitled  *  Model  Primaiy 
School- room,'  herewith  subndtted,  represents  the  arrangements  aboTO 
described. 

An  inspection  of  this  plan  will  show  that  provision  is  made  for 
blackboards  in  the  rear  and  in  fW)nt  of  the  pupils,  and  for  light  on 
both  sides.  Wlffti  practicable,  the  light  should  be  admitted  on  the 
left  side  of  the  pupils  as  they  sit,  in  preference  to  the  right  side.  If 
light  can  be  admitted  only  on  one  side  of  the  room,  the  pupils  should 
be  seated  with  their  backs  towards  it.  This  room  is  planned  on  the 
supposition  that  architectural  considerations  will  make  it  nccessaiy 
to  admit  the  light  on  two  opposite  sides  of  the  room,  ra^er  than  on 
two  at^aceut  sides.  If  the  light  is  admitted  on  opposite  sides,  as  fin 
this  plan,  the  seating  should  be  so  arranged  that  the  blank  walls  may 
be  in  front  and  rear,  while  the  windows  are  on  the  right  and  left  of 
the  pupils  as  they  sit. 

Whatever  may  be  the  size  of  rooms  in  the  building,  each  school- 
room should  have  attached  to  it  a  clothes  closet.  It  is  desirable  that 
this  closet  should  be  accessible  both  from  the  entry  and  school-room. 
This  closet  should  be  from  four  to  five  feet  in  width,  and  about  fifteen 
feet  in  length,  and  lighted  by  a  window." 

Such,  in  brief,  was  the  origin  of  the  general  plan  or  system  adopted 
by  the  City  Council  as  a  guide  in  the  construction  of  Primary  School- 
houses,  and  in  accordance  with  wiiich  this  building  was  designed  by 
the  accomplished  architect,  Nathaniel  J.  Bradlee,  Esq. 

"The  new  school-house  on  Washington  Square  is  situated  on  a  lot 
measuring  8-i  feet  front,  55  feet  2|  inches  on  the  west  side,  120  feet 
8i  inches  on  the  rear,  and  73  feet  3  inches  on  the  east  side,  the  build- 
ing itself  covering  a  space  77  feet  3  inches  front  by  31  feet  9  inches 
deep,  with  a  projection  In  the  rear  6  feet  by  18  feet  6  inches,  which 
is  made  so  as  to  give  sufficient  depth  for  the  stalnvay  and  clothes 
room.  The  facjade  is  divided  into  three  sections,  the  centre  being  23 
feet  wide  projecting  12  inches,  and  foi-raing  a  regular  pediment  at  the 
roof.    There  is  a  granite  underpinning  around  the  building  averaging 
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S  ftet  lilgh  In  fhint,  and  2  Ibet  on  tho  sfdcs  and  r«ar;  all  above  Is  of 
bee  biicK  with  ft^estone  trimmings,  the  whole  being  flniahed  with  & 
heavy  cornice. 

The  flrat  stoiy  windows  have  moulded  freestone  t^ps ;  all  tha 
others  are  plain. 

The  fbnndation  stones,  which  are  laid  3  Jfeet  G  Inches  below  tho 
cellar  bottom,  are  1  (bot  G  inches  thick  by  3  feet  wide ;  on  top  of  these 
the  walls  arc  carried  np  20  inches  thick  In  cement  to  the  top  or  the 
floor,  and  above  first  floor  the  walls  are  vaulted  wUh  an  air  space  of 
two  iDcbcs,  the  outside  wall  being  12  inches  thick  and  the  inside  ono 
4  Inches  tlilck. 

The  Inside  partition  walls  are  also  of  brick,  laid  the  plastering  Is 
put  directlj  on  the  brickwork,  so  as  to  prevent  any  danger  of  Are 
commnnicnting  from  one  ntory  to  nnother.  The  basement  Is  divided 
tiito  two  plny-rooros,  each  28  fCL't  1  incli  by  26  teet  6  Inches,  hnU  15 
Itet  by  IG  feet  6  Inches,  fticl  cellar  IS  fcet  8  inches  by  IT  feet,  and  two 
ftimaces  8  f^ct  square  each.  The  first,  second,  and  third  stories, 
respectively,  are  divided  Into  two  school-rooms  each  28  feet  square ; 
two  clothes  rooms,  each  I  feet  G  inches  by  13  feet,  hall  IG  feet  by  20 
feet  6  laches,  Including  a  landing  T  tbet  7  Inches  by  IC  feet;  also  a 
vestibule  6  feet  6  Indies  by  10  feet. 
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Each  clothes  closet  Is  supplied  with  water  over  an  Iron  enamelled 

All  the  school-rooms,  entries,  and  doset6  ace  sheatlied  6  feet  high, 
80  OS  to  protect  the  plastering." ' 
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In  the  Becond  and  third  atoiica,  the  ftpirtments  c  .  _    _ 

the  Testlbule  [V]  as  represented  In  the  cut  or  the  first  floor,  an 
designed  for  teachers'  dress  ing-rooms. 

The  famlture  for  pnplle  and  teachers  is  of  the  best  descrlpUoo,  and 
was  niBiiutltctnred  at  the  well-known  establishment  of  Joseph  L.  Ross, 
Esq.,  In  thla  clt; .    The  stjle  Is  exhibited  in  the  acGomponTing  cats. 


This  style  of  Desk  and  Chair,  With  the  Iron  SUte  Racks  attached, 
for  the  Slates,  Is  adopted  and  in  nnlversttl  nse  in  the  Boston  Frimai; 
Schools.  The  Slates  and  Racks  famished  with  the  Desks  wh«i 
desired. 

They  are  graded  of  three  dUlbrent  heights,  Ifos.  6,  S,  and  7. 

No.  5.    Desk  and  Chair,  for  pnplls  Itom  6  to  8  years  of  age. 
"    6.  do.  do.  6  to  6         do. 

"    7.  do.  do.  itoS         do. 

Length  of  desk,  i  foot  6  Inches. 
Width  of  No.  E  desk,  11  Incbeg. 
do.  "    6   do.    10 

do.  "    7   do.     9      " 

Space  required  for  chair,  between  desks,  11  Inches. 


BOSS'S  IMFBOTUD  TEACHER'S  DESK. 
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ROSS'S  IMPBOVED  ADJUSTABLE  STAND, 

'Which  will  be  fband  very  conveDlent  for  tbe  exhibition  of  Phll- 
brlck's  Boston  Primary  School  Tablets,  or  small  Black-boards,  !n  the 
School-room.  This  movable  stand  eoables  the  Teacher  to  place  the 
Tablet  where  It  can  be  seen  to  tbe  best  adTantage  \>j  tbe  class.  The 
ledges  on  which  the  Tablet  rests  may  be  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure. 

Tbe  above  stand  Is  lotrodnced  and  In  extenaive  use  In  tbe  Boston 
Frlmaiy  Schools. 


Plans  of  Prrscott  Gr^uimar  ScnooL-nousE,  Boston. 

The  following  description  of  the  Prescott  Gnunmar  Scliool-hoiise, 

prepared  by  Hon.  John  D.  Philbrick,  Superintentlent  of  Public  Schools, 

is  t:iken  IVom  the  Annual  Report  of  the  School  Connnittce  for  is<;.> :  — 

This  n<>])le  edillce.  which  is  well  represented  in  tlic  acc(»nii):iny- 
in^  pera5i>cctive  view,  is  located  in  the  easterly  part  of  l^i>t 
lioston,  about  two  miles  from  the  Ciiy  Hall.  It  stands  near 
the  centre  of  ii  lot  which  is  just  two  hundred  ft*et  sijuare,  and 
is  bounded  on  three  sides  by  wide  streets.  It  h:us  a  fronta;^'<'  of 
one  humlred  and  thirty-ei^^ht  feet  on  Procott  Street,  and  sixty-ii\r!it 
feet  on  Henninirton  and  Saraloifa  Streets,  respectively.  It  is  three 
stories  hiifli,  exclusive  of  the  basement  and  attic.  From  an  inspection 
of  the  accompanying  cuts  it  will  be  seen  lUat  the  ;jr(>uu<l  plan  <»f  the 
building;  consists  of  live  parts,  namely,  a  central  portion  tliirty-livc 
feet  by  fjixty ,  tw:>  winjrs,  each  tliirty-one  feet  by  sixty-ei.ixht ;  and  two 
entrance  halls,  conneclin.i;  the  winirs  willi  the  centnil  i»ortion,  each 
twenty-«me  feet  by  lUly-six.  There  are  four  entrances,  one  in  the 
frtmi  and  one  In  the  rear  of  each  entrance  hall,  the  t\v«)  principal  or 
front  entrances  bein;^  on  Prescrott  Street.  In  each  of  the  enlranco 
halls  there  are  two  well-li;:hled  staircases,  h'adlni;  iVom  t!ie  lir>.t  to 
tlie  second  story,  and  one  leadinj^  from  the  second  to  the  third  s;»)ry. 
The  buildini^  contiiins  sij-tmi  school-rooms,  of  the  same  size,  nameiy, 
twenty-ei;rlit  feet  by  thirty-two.  Six  of  these  rooms  are  <m  the  lirst 
floor,  six  on  the  second,  and  four  on  the  third.  It  will  1)e  siiMi,  on 
cxaminiiii;  llie  plans,  that  each  of  the  twelve  rooms  which  are  in  the 
win;rs  has  a  spai'ions  and  well-li;i:hted  clothes-closet  attached,  and 
th:;t  eaeh  of  the  four  rooir.s  in  the  central  portion  has  tw<^  such  closets. 
ILacli  of  Ihesii  closets  c<Mmnunicates  both  with  iis  aiVui'*^'>it  sc!io«)l- 
Dom  and  entrance  hall,  and  serves  as  a  passa;;e-way  fi;r  the  pupils  in 
^roiuLC  in  and  out  of  their  rooms  These  closets  are  only  half  a  story 
in  hi-iifht,  tliere  bein*;:  above  each  an  apartment  of  the  same  size  and 
hei.i^hr,  which  is  entered  IVom  a  middle  landing  of  a  staircase. 
The  latter  are  desi;rned  for  dress injr- rooms  and  waler-clo.>ets  for 
tcatrhers,  njceptacles  I'or  books,  schov)!  apparatus,  etc.  Tin;  school- 
rooiiis  of  the  Ilrst  and  setrond  stories  are  twelve  and  a  lialf  feet  hii^h 
in  the  clear;  and  those  of  the  third  story  fourieen  feet.  The  wIi(?lo  ot 
the  third  story  of  the  central  porti<m.  with  a  part  of  tlie  s'.>aee  over 
each  entrance  hall,  is  devoted  to  an  assembly  and  exhibition  hall, 
which  is  sixly-flve  feet  hm;;,  llfty-seven  feet  wide,  and  eiirhteen  leet 
hi^h.  This  is  the  larjrest  and  best  hall  for  school  purposes  in  the  city. 
lis  synnnetrlcal  and  convenient  arran;<:ement  is  shown  in  plan  Xo.  :i. 
The  basement,  which  is  well  paved  with  bricks,  is  ten  feet  hii(Ii ,  and 
its  exiensive  area,  with  the  exception  of  the  space  occujued  by  the 
heatin;;  apparatus,  is  available  as  play-rooms  fijr  the  pupils  in  stormy 
weather.  The  floors  of  the  entrance  halls  are  rendered  llre-])roof  *^v 
means  of  iron  beams  supportim;  brick  arches,  on  which  are  laitl  North 
Ifiver  flaii:^in*if  stones.  The  other  floors  are  laid  with  scantlinirs  1  j  ])/ 
1:1  inches,  j>lind-nailed,  forming;  a  solid  and  smootli  surface,  — sucii  as 
is  needed  for  reeeivin;^  the  screws  which  secure  the  seats  and  desks, 
— without  any  wide  cnicks  at  the  joints.  All  the  windows  are  tltt(;d 
with  inside  folding  blinds,  and  tho.se  on  the  northerly  and  westerly 
sides  have  double  sashes.  The  halls  in  each  sti)ry  are  Airnished  with 
sinks,  which  are  supplied  with  water  IVom  t!ie  Cochituate  piixs.  All 
the  rooms  arc  brought  into  communication  with  tlie  master's  room  by 
means  of  speaking  tubes  and  bells.  Kacli  of  tlie  school-rooms  is 
Aimlshed  with  flfty-six  single  desks  aiid  chairs  of  the  mo:>t  appr  jvcd 


Flan.  24'o«  1.    Basement. 


Plan  No»  2.     PHrst  and  Second  Floors* 


Plan  No,  3.    Tliird  irioor. 


FLAH  No.  2.^8.  R.  Bchool-room. 

P.  Tcach*T»«  Platform. 

H.  Corridor. 

V.  VcsUbole. 


PLAif  No.  8.— S.  R.  Sehool-iooau 

K.^  Anembly  Han. 

P.  PUUfiynn. 

a  Clothes  CloMt 
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patterns.  All  tlic  school  flimlturc  proper  for  tcacliers  and  pupils  wm 
in^nuliicturL'd  nt  tUco.'^talilisliiucutor  J.  L.  ItOiU,  of  thcbcBt  materials, 
uiid  iu  tliv  most  workmanlike  inanuer.  The  teachers'  chairs  and  the 
settecii  for  thu  large  hall  were  fumUlicd  by  John  C.  Uubbard,  whose 
work  in  this  line  Is  always  of  the  very  first  qunllt;. 

Thv  method  of  v<!titllatlon  does  not  dlOTer  cssenttnlly  from  that 
which  has  been  applied  to  the  other  Grammar  Scliool- houses,  except- 
i!]^  the  Dowditch  School- liouac.  A  ventiduct  IG  X  18  InchcH  In  tlio 
clear,  constructed  of  smoothly  planed  matched  boards,  Is  carried  Up 
from  the  tloor  of  each  room  to  the  attic.  Here  tliese  ventiducts  arc 
nulled  in  ttirue  groupK,  each  Ki^up  being  carried  up  thronj^li  the  roof 
in  a  slii-;le  t>hiiR.  wliicli  is  surmounted  by  a  43-lnch  I^ed'a  cap.  Each 
vcuiidiict  has  two  opeiiliiiis,  wlilch  are  ilttcd  with  valves,  one  being 
near  the  celling  of  the  room  fVoin  which  U  leadH,  and  the  other  ne:ir 
til.-  Iloor. 

The  liuUdlng  \*  heated  by  Brown's  self- regulating,  hot-water  Tar- 
nacex,  which  were  flirnishcd  and  set  np  by  Geo.  W.  Walker  &.  Co. 
T'lL  fiUowiu^  d(.icription  and  cut  takm  ttom  the  mnnuficturcr's 
circuLir  pri  st,  it  tliL  LHHcutial  ft,atures  of  this  apparatus  for  hentlni;. 
In  thli  huildlu.;  thtrc  are  tlirce  bolkr-t  and  to  secure  an  ci|ual  dls- 
Irl  lutiun  oft  II.  liLJiiii^  power  there  is  an  Independent  stack  of  hoi- 
wj  Lr  pipes  In  a  btparate  air  chamber  for  each  school  room 
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"This  hot-water  apparatus  consists  of  a  horizontal  boiler  sB) 
which  cuclose;»  the  Arc,  insuring  perfect  safety,  and  preclading  all 
possibility  of  any  portion  ol  the  lire  sunUce  being  heated  above  the 
boiling  point.  Over  the  boiler,  and  forming  a  continuation  of  It,  is  a 
staciL  of  cast-iron  pipes  (P),  arranged  in  horizontal  convolutions, 
and  filled,  like  the  boiler,  with  water.  A  constant  circulation  of  hot 
water  is  kept  up  through  every  pOilion  of  the  radiating  pipe,  so  long 
as  the  fire  in  the  boiler  is  maintained. 

A  solid  foundation  of  brickwork  being  prepared,  the  boiler  (2?)  b 
set  tliereln,  tlie  fire  (F)  being  lit  in  the  front  of  it,  and  the  fire-box  is 
made  of  the  boiler  itself,  so  that  all  the  available  heat  produced  by 
the  combustion  of  the  fUel  is  absorbed  by  the  water.  The  cntiro 
apparatus  being  filled  and  the  fire  made,  the  water  gradually  ascends 
through  the  rising  pipe  (2i)  to  the  distributing  pipe  (Z>),  and  dis- 
places the  water  in  the  pipes,  causing  it  to  pass  into  the  boiler 
througli  the  return  pipe,  (seen  at  bottom  of  boiler,)  thus  a  continuous 
circulation  of  hot  water  is  secured.  The  arrows  in  the  cut  indicate 
the  dirccllou  of  the  currents. 

The  boiling  of  the  water  in  the  apparatus  actuates  the  draft  regu- 
lator. When  the  ftimace  is  ftill  of  water,  the  bottom  of  a  portion  of 
the  box  (  V)  is  covered  with  water  to  the  depth  of  an  inch,  the  box  (  V) 
Is  divided  up  to  about  four-fifths  of  its  height,  and  a  siphon  connects 
the  two  compartments. 

When  ebullition  commences,  the  water  is  thrown  over  the  top  of 
the  partition  and  passes  through  the  pipe  (&)  into  the  box  (e),  that 
contains  a  float  which,  as  it  rises,  closes  the  lower  valve  (/),  (which 
through  pipe  if,  supplies  the  draft  to  the  fire,)  and  elevates  the  upper 
valve  (/),  In  order  to  admit  the  cold  air  on  the  top  of  the  fire  and  thus 
check  the  boiling.  The  water  having  ceased  to  boil,  returns  from  box 
(c)  to  box  (  V)  through  the  siphon.  The  consequent  descent  of  the 
float  and  valves  allows  the  draft  to  pass  under  the  fire  until  ebullitiou 
again  takes  place. 

Danger  from  fire  is  entirely  out  of  the  question,  and  as  the  fire  is 
surrounded  by  cast  iron,  lined  (so  to  si>eak)  with  water,  and  as  tha 
tendency  of  fluids,  when  heated,  Is  upward,  and  to  descend  when 
cooled,  that  portion  of  the  boiler  exposed  to  the  fire  is  always  the 
coolest  part  of  the  apparatus.  The  stack  of  pipe  is  enclosed  on 
cither  side  by  two  walls ;  and  the  exterior  air,  after  passing  by  a 
conduit  (C)  constructed  for  the  purpose,  into  the  space  between 
tliem,  and  being  warmed  by  contact  with  the  pipes,  rises  through  the 
conductors  (IF)  and  the  registers  into  the  rooms  it  is  designed  to 
warm.  Nothing  can  be  more  wholesome,  ])ure  and  refreshing  than 
the  atmosphere  thus  evolved.  No  pernicious  gases  are  present.  No 
ofi'eusive  odor  is  perceptible  in  the  air  warmed  in  this  manner.** 

As  an  aid  to  proper  ventilation  (a  subject  of  vital  importance),  this 
Invention  seems  to  have  some  importiint  advantages.  The  fact  tliat 
the  radiating  surface  is  at  so  low  a  temperature  (below  2i:i'^),  shows 
that  a  very  great  volume  of  air  is  reciuired  to  warm  an  apartment 
sufllciently,'  which,  when  provided  with  means  of  egress,  will  most 
thoroughly  ventilate  by  forcing  out  the  impure  atmosphere  through 
the  flues  provided  for  the  purpose. 

The  style  of  architecture  resembles  the  Italian,  with  bracketed 
cornice,  and  pilasters  at  the  intersections  of  the  exterior  and  partition 
walls.  All  the  walls,  Including  tne  partitions,  are  constructed  of. 
bricks.  The  exterior  walls  are  faced  with  pressed  bricks,  and  buil. 
with  a  four-inch  air  space  between  the  outer  and  inner  surfaces 
The  basement,  string  course,  and  door  and  window  dressing  are  to 
fine  hammered  Rockport  granite.  The  cornice  is  of  wood.  The  roof 
Is  covered  with  Welsh  slate,  and  flttcd  with  copper  gutters.  The 
Interior  standing  wood- work  is  grained  in  a  very  tasteftd  style. 

The  yard  ia  enclosed  on  the  three  sides  which  are  bounded  by 
streets,  by  a  substantial  and  handsome  Iron  fence,  and  on  the  back 
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side  by  the  water-closets  and  a  brick  wall.  The  rear  portion  of  tha 
yard,  which  is  used  as  a  play-ground,  Is  paved  with  bricks ;  the  fh>nt 
part  is  to  be  ornamented  with  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers. 

The  contractors  who  Airnished  tlie  heating  apparatus  and  the  furni- 
ture have  already  been  named,  and  It  is  but  just  to  record  here  the 
names  of  other  parties  who  have,  in  various  ways,  contributed  by 
their  skill  and  taste  to  the  constniction  of  this  great  and  well-built 
school-house.  The  excellence  of  the  paintin:j  and  graining  is  due  to 
James  llausom ;  of  the  ma.son  work,  to  Say  warcl  and  Lothrop ;  of  the 
carpenter  work,  to  Isaac  C.  Trowbridge ;  and  of  the  slating,  to  C.  JS. 
Parker  and  Sons.  Its  architectural  merit  is  due  to  George  S.  IJopes, 
Jr.,  the  able  architect.  The  adoption  of  the  design  v/as  secured 
mainly  tlirough  the  Influence  of  Judge  Wright,  of  the  Committee. 
]Mr.  James  C.  Tucker,  Superintendent  of  Public  Buildings,  had  the 
immediate  supervision  of  its  erection,  —  a  duty  which  he  perfonned 
with  great  fldelity  and  good  judgment.  Special  credit  belongs  to  the 
Sul>-Committee  of  the  City  Council,  consisting  of  Alderman  Davies 
and  Councilmen  C.  U.  McLean  and  N.  M.  Morrison,  who  had  the  entira 
responsibility  of  the  execution  of  the  work  in  their  haiuls,  and  who 
spared  no  i>:uns  to  render  it  satisfactor}'  and  complete  in  all  its  parts, 
"from  turret  to  foundation  stone." 

The  cost  of  the  lot  was  about  8^,000,  and  the  whole  cost  of  the 
building  and  lot,  including  the  iron  fence,  the  ftirniture  and  heating 
apparatus,  was  $l()'.>,5s.5.70. 

Thus  has  ])een  designed  and  erected  the  largest  and  most  costly 
school  ediilce  in  Boston,  and  perhaps  in  the  whole  country.  Two  of  the 
objections  to  the  i)lan  of  the  Grammar  School-houses  which  we  have 
built  in  the  course  of  the  last  year,  namely,  the  too  great  height  of 
four  stories,  and  the  imperfections  of  the  exhibition  halls,  have  been 
obviated  in  the  plan  of  the  Prescott  School-house.  To  acco:nplls!i 
this,  a  larger  size  was  adopted.  Whether  the  fliture  Grammar  School 
buildings  shall  be  constructed  on  this  model,  in  respect  to  size,  is  a 
question  for  the  School  Board  to  decide. 


We  subjoin  IVora  Mr.  Phllbrlck's  Twelfth  Seml-Annnal  Report  as 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  for  l^Iarch  18CG,  the  following 
remarks  on  the  proper  size  of  Grammar  Schools  in  Boston  .  — 

Af:er  much  study  and  many  cffbrts,  we  seem  to  have  settled  some 
important  points  in  building  school-houses,  such  as  the  mode  of 
seating,  the  providing  of  a  separate  school-room  for  each  teacher,  and 
the  proper  model  of  such  rooms  as  to  size,  arrangements,  and  the 
essentials  of  the  clothes-rooms  connected  with  the  school-rooms.  la 
these  particulars  our  more  recent  school-houses  are  as  good  as  could 
be  desired.  In  a  pajnphlct  by  G.  P.  liandall,  an  accomplished  architect 
la  Chicago,  containing  plans  in  perspective  of  several  noble  school- 
hoiLses  which  have  recently  been  erected  in  the  Northwestern  States, 
—  a  document  well  calculated  to  open  our  eyes  to  the  extraordinary 
educational  enterprise  of  that  section  of  the  countrj',  —  I  And  the 
following  statement  respecting  the  ari*angements  of  school-rooms . 

"  It  is  now  pretty  generally  admitted  by  practical  educators  that  a 
single  room,  large  enough  to  seat  Arom  flfty  to  sixty-flve  scholars,  and 
exclusively  under  the  supervision  and  Instruction  of  a  single  teacher, 
is  better  than  a  larger  room,  with  recieation  rooms  and  assistant 
teachers.  I  make  designs  for  them  both  ways,  but  probably  not  more 
than  one  In  fifteen  with  the  large  room  and  recitation  rooms  attached. 
As  I  am  generally  instructed  in  this  matter.  It  follows  that  teachers 
are  almost  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  the  single  room  system  is 
the  best ;  anil  It  Is  the  system  adopted  by  the  School  Board  of  Chica^ 
in  the  public  schools  of  this  city." 
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The  origin  of  this  system  may  be  easily  traced  to  the  Qulncy  Gram- 
mar scliool-liousc,  in  this  city,  erected  In  1847-48,  the  pkins  and 
description  of  which  were  published  in  Barnard's  School  Architecture. 
Another  feature  of  this  edifice  as  it  then  was,  has  not  been  so  gener- 
ally imitated,  but  which,  I  trust,  will  ultimately  come  to  be  considered 
an  indispensable  element  in  every  Grammar  School-house,  namely,  — 
a  hall  large  enough  to  seat  comfortably  all  the  pupils  accommodated  in 
the  several  school-rooms.  This  is  the  case  already  in  the  city  of  New 
York. 

But  in  respect  to  the  important  elements  of  heating  and  warmhig, 
we  are  still  unsettled.  Within  the  past  twenty  years  there  have  been 
three  radical  chanares  made  in  the  mode  of  heating  our  Primary 
school-houses.  First,  tlie  old-fashioned  coal  stove  gave  place  to 
Clark's  ventilating  stove.  Subsequently  this  stove  gradually  went 
out  of  use,  and  in  its  place  the  ordinary  cylinder  coal  stove  was  sub- 
btituted.  Lastly,  this  stove  has  been  removed  aud  hot-air  flimaces 
introduced.  The  High  School  buildings  are  heated  with  hot-air 
l\irnaccs ;  and  nineteen  of  the  Grammar  School  buildings  are  heated 
in  the  same  woy,  wliile  two  are  ftirnished  with  different  systems  of 
steam-heating  apparatus.  For  ventilation,  most  of  the  buildings  have 
Lmersons  caps,  with  a  separate  ventiduct  for  each  room,  fhmlshed 
with  two  registers,  one  near  the  ceiling  and  one  near  the  floor.  Rob- 
inson's system  has  been  applied  to  one  Grammar  and  one  Primary 
building,  the  Normal  Hall  is  ftirnished  with  the  Archimedean  system, 
and  the  Prescott  School  with  Leed's  caps.  To  furnish  school-rooms 
in  large  and  high  buildings  with  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  air  of 
the  requisite  temperature  and  humidity,  for  health  and  comfort,  is  a 
difllcult  problem.  Considerable  progress  has  been  made,  no  doubt, 
towards  its  solution,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  Committee  on  Public 
Buildings  will  continue  to  experiment  upon  it,  guided  by  the  princi- 
ples of  science  and  the  liglit  of  experience,  until  satisfactory  results 
arc  reached. 

The  question  as  to  tlic  maximum  number  of  stories  in  height  to 
which  a  school-house  should  be  carried  has  caused  some  discussion 
amongst  us.  Nearly  all  the  Grammar  school-houses  arc  at  least  four 
stories  high.  Several  are  practically  live  stories  in  height,  as  they  have 
their  play-ground  on  a  level  with  the  b;isement.  There  can  be  but 
one  argument  thought  of  in  favor  of  carrying  school-buildlngs  up  to 
this  great  heicrht,  and  that  Is  the  argument  of  economy.  As  sky  costs 
nothing,  the  expense  of  a  building  four  stories  high  is  less  than  one 
of  the  same  capacity  which  is  two  or  three  stories  high.  But  a 
school-house  is  never  truly  economical  unless  it  meets  the  rrqinrements 
of  health,  comrnience  and  safety.  In  all  these  respects  the  four-story 
plan  is  decidedly  olyectionable,  and  I  earnestly  hope  that  it  will  be 
wholly  aud  forever  repudiated.  In  Baltimore  a  large  and  line  building 
has  been  erected  for  a  Girls'  High  School.  This  cditlce  is  only  tico 
stories  high.  Tliere  is  in  the  same  city  another  building  three  stories 
high  occupied  l)y  a  school  of  the  same  description.  This  school- 
house  is  considered  too  high,  and  it  is  proposed  to  build  one  to  take 
its  place  wliieli  shall  be  only  two  stories  high.  In  this  particular  the 
educational  policy  of  Baltimore  is  certainly  wiser  than  that  of  our 
own  city,  and  more  truly  economical.  Our  new  Primary  school- 
houses  are,  with  a  single  exception,  three  stories  high,  and  it  Is  to  bo 
hoped  that  no  one  will  ever  seriously  think  of  carrjing  one  to  a 
greater  heiglit. 

I  have  said  that  we  seem' to  have  arrived  at  a  definite  Idea  of  what 
a  school-room  should  be  in  respect  to  size,  arrangements,  proportion 
and  seating.  This  is  an  important  step  gained.  But  what  should  be 
the  standard  number  of  rooms  for  a  building  ?  This  is  a  question  which 
has  very  important  bearings  on  the  interests  of  our  schools,  and  It 
deserves  the  most  serious  consideration  of  the  Board.  In  what  I 
have  to  say  on  this  topic,  I  do  not  propose  to  refer  to  High  School 
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baildlngs,  which  constitute  a  class  by  themselves.  By  referring  to 
the  list  of  oar  school-houses,  it  will  be  seen  that  fourteen  school- 
rooms is  the  number  contained  in  each  of  the  more  recent  buildings, 
excepting  that  of  the  Prescott  School,  which  has  sixteen.  The  former 
number  of  rooms  will  accommodate  about  800  pupils  and  the  latter 
900.  It  thus  appears  that  the  Prescott  school-house,  the  latest  on  the 
list,  is  designed  to  accommodate  a  hundred  more  pupils  than  could  bo 
seated  in  any  one  of  the  very  large  buildings  which  had  boon  previ- 
ously erected.  Now,  in  view  of  our  system  of  classiflcation,  the  course 
of  study  required,  tlie  way  in  whidi  pupils  are  promoted,  the  man- 
agement In  respect  to  graduation,  and  the  distribution  of  the  work 
of  instruction  to  teachers  of  different  sexes  and  grades,  —  consider- 
ing these  circumstances,  and  looking  back  upon  the  operation  of 
the  scliools  twenty  years  ago,  when  the  number  of  pupils  to  a  master 
averaged  about  one-third  as  high  as  it  now  does,  to  my  mind  it  is 
clear  that  the  tendency  to  increase  the  size  of  our  schools  is  a  bad  ten- 
dency. Other  things  being  equal,  I  should  much  prefer  to  send  a  child 
to  one  of  our  schools  of  the  smallest  size  rather  than  to  one  of  the 
largest.  It  is  true,  in  general,  that  a  large  school  may  be  more  effi- 
cient and  economical  than  a  small  one.  But  there  must  be  a  limit 
somewhere.  It  is  certain  that  a  school  may  be  too  large  as  well  as 
too  small.  In  some  cities  the  schools  are  too  small,  in  others  they 
are  too  large.  There  are  two  objections  to  small  schools ;  first,  the 
expense  of  salaries  sufficient  to  secure  first-rate  principals, — and 
without  such  principals  you  can  never  have  superior  schools ;  and, 
second,  they  cannot  be  perfectly  classified,  and  so  the  teaching  power 
cannot  be  applied  to  the  best  advantage.  On  the  other  hand,  as  you 
increase  the  size  of  a  school,  conducted  on  our  present  plan^  you 
diminish  the  chances  which  a  pupil  has  to  get  through  the  school  and 
rraduate  at  a  suitable  age.  I  do  not  say  that  our  schools  mi(/ht  not 
6^  organized  and  conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  obviate  this  objec- 
tion, but  the  accomplishment  of  this  object  in  the  face  of  the  opposi- 
tion which  It  would  Inevitably  encounter,  is  a  consummation  rather 
to  be  desired  than  expected.  Instead,  therefore,  of  attempting  to 
change  the  organization  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  largest  sized  building, 
It  seems  to  me  wiser  and  more  practicable  to  adapt  the  size  of  the 
buildings  hereafter  erected  to  the  organization  as  it  now  exists. 

But  besides  the  radical  objections  to  the  size  of  the  largest  buildings: 
already  stated,  there  are  others  of  grave  Importance.  One  of  these 
is  its  tendency  to  keep  large  and  numerous  "  school  colonies,"  so 
called.  In  poor  and  unfit  acconmiodations.  Ever  since  the  largo 
schools  have  been  In  ihshlon,  we  have  had  almost  continually  largo* 
colonics,  or  branches  of  one  or  more  Graminar  Schools,  stowed 
away  In  rented  roouLs,  where  the  pupils  suffer  many  inconvenience* 
and  disadvantages.  The  Chapman  School  had  colonies  scattered 
about  in  different  buildings  for  eight  or  ten  years,  before  It  wai« 
relieved  by  tlie  erection  of  the  Prescott  house.  There  are  stUI  at  this, 
very  time  eight  of  our  Grammar  Schools  with  colonies  of  this  descrip- 
tion attached,  comprising  twenty-five  divisions,  with  pupils  enough 
to  make  three  good-sized  Gramnmr  Schools.  The  cause  of  this  states 
of  things  is  plain  enough.  It  is  found  in  the  policy  of  building  very 
large  school-houses.  For  It  is  obvious,  that  in  order  to  justify  tha 
great  expense  of  erecting  one  of  these  colossal  edifices ,  there  must  be 
a  large  surplus  of  pupils  in  a  given  locality.  To  fUmish  tliese  colonies, 
with  better  accommodations,  it  has  been  proposed,  ia  two  or  three 
cases,  to  erect  buildings  for  their  special  use,  thus  making  them  per* 
manent  branch-schools —  a  remedy  worse  than  the  disease,  and  tend- 
ing only  to  aggravate  and  perpetuate  all  the  evils  of  overgrown 
schools.  The  true  and  effectiial  remedy  for  this  great  evil  of  keeping- 
in  operation  so  many  colonies  outside  the  regular  school  organization, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  policy  of  iiTntti^n^r  ^e  size  of  our  bulldin23  to 
reasonable  dimensions. 
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There  Is  another  serious  evil  connected  with  this  system  which  has 
been  too  li.llc  rcgurded.  It  Is  the  necessity  which  it  involves  of 
bringing  tojrethcr,  to  make  up  the  schools,  the  most  diverse  and 
lictcro^cneous  materials.  I  know  this  is  an  extremely  delicate  sub- 
ject to  toiicli  upon,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  It  ought  to  be  considered, 
and  tiKTcCore  I  sliall  venture  to  throw  out  some  suggestions  upon  it, 
and  tako  the  risk  of  having  both  my  motives  and  my  Judgment  con- 
d'jmnt'il.  My  sympathies  naturally  lean  very  strongly  to  the  indigent 
classes  who  are  struggling  to  bettor  their  condition.  But  I  remember 
that  the  i-n-ige  of  Justice  is  pictured  to  us  with  bandaged  eyes,  to 
symbolize  h'jr  impartiality.  The  just  rights  of  all  classes  should  be 
equally  regarded;  and  while  we  are  anxious  to  provide  every  needed 
ficility  for  the  oducatlou  of  the  children  of  the  poor,  I  think  we  ought 
not  to  iiriiore  the  educational  wants  of  the  wealtliy  portion  of  the 
comiimnity,  who  pay  taxes  so  largely  and  liberally  for  t^jc  support  of 
our  schools.  I  think  that  Beacon  lliil*  should  be  just  as  well  provided 
f  )r  as  Fort  Ilill.t  But  if  you  build  a  school-house  large  enough  to 
accommodate  both  localities,  and  require  the  parents  to  seud  their 
children  to  that  one  scliool  or  none,  It  Is  obvious  that  botli  sections 
are  not  eciually  provided  for.  But  this  supposed  extreme  case  illus- 
trates the  kind  of  injustice  we  are  doing,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
all  over  tiie  city,  by  the  large-school  system.  I  ofii?n  point  with  sat- 
isfaction and  pride,  as  an  evidence  oi*  the  success  of  our  system  of 
common  schools,  to  the  fact  that  boys  from  the  wealthier  families, 
and  the  sons  of  the  highest  oillcials,  are  found  in  the  same  schools 
with  tiie  child  of  the  AlVican  race,  and  the  poor  newsboy.  But  I  see 
plainly  that  there  are  necessary  limitations,  even  In  our  intensely 
democratic  community,  in  the  practical  application  of  this  idea  of 
bringing  togetlier  the  representatives  of  the  extremes  of  society  in 
the  same  school- looms.  The  children  of  the  poor  must  go  to  such 
schools  as  are  provided  for  them,  or  not  go  at  all ;  but  If  the  schools 
provided  do  not  suit  the  taste  of  the  wealthy  parent,  he  can  and  will 
withdraw  his  children  and  put  them  under  private  tuition.  You  may 
say,  let  him  do  it,  then.  That  Is  not  my  way  of  disposing  of  the 
matter.  I  hold  to  the  great  principle  that  public  schools  should  not 
only  be  ft'ee  to  all,  but  that  they  should  be  made  good  enough  for  aU, 
so  that,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  children  of  all  cla^sses  niay  attend 
thein.  To  this  end  the  schools  must  be  adapted  to  (he  wants  of  all,  I 
am  well  aware  that  this  cannot  be  done  in  this  country  by  copying 
the  British  system  of  caste  schools,  which  is  based  on  the  idea  that 
the  laboring  classes,  the  middling  classes  and  the  aristocrac}',  must 
each  be  educated  in  separate  and  distinct  classes  of  educational  Insti- 
tutions. I  only  mean  to  maintain,  and  this  I  do  maintjiin  firmly,  that 
the  wealthy  citizen  In  Boston  ought  not  to  be  virtually  deprived  of 
the  advantages  of  the  Public  School,  which  he  would  enjoy  t«ci- 
dcutallij,  if  the  school-houses  were  only  kept  within  tlie  limits  as  to 
size  wliich  a  proper  regard  to  efficiency  and  true  economy  demmids. 
....  . 

Having  now  presented  some  of  the  objections  to  the  policy  of  build- 
ing very  large  cditlces  for  Grammar  Schools,  I  am  prepared  to  give 
my  answer  to  the  practical  question,  What  should  be  considered  the 
standard  size  for  a  Grammar  school-house  ?  I  proceed  on  the  assump- 
tion that  there  is  a  natural  limit  to  the  size  of  such  a  school  for  the 
purposes  of  economy  and  efficiency.  And  In  view  of  the  vast  and 
varied  interests  involved  in  the  management  of  public  education,  it 
is  highly  important  to  understand  what  that  limit  is,  and  to  make  our 
school  architecture  conform  to  it.  This  principle  is  aptly  illustrnted  in 
navigation.  The  size  of  the  vessel  must  be  adapted  to  the  business, 
or  prollts  do  not  accrue.    What  would  be  thought  of  the  business 

♦The  rcBldenco  of  the  wcalthieet  inhnbitants. 
t  The  rcHidcnce  of  the  poorest  foreigners. 
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sagacity  of  the  ship  owner  who  should  send  his  coastin<;  schooner 
to  India,  and  put  his  Indiaman  to  the  coasting  service  ?  What  steam 
is  in  navigation,  classification  or  grading  is  in  school  economy.  But 
the  application  of  steam  to  navigation  has  its  natural  limitations,  as 
the  experiment  of  the  Great  Eastern  has  proved.  And  so  has  classi; 
fication  its  proper  limits,  as  has  already  been  shown  in  some  over- 
grown graded  schools  which  seem  to  have  been  modelled  on  the  pat- 
tern of  ttio  mammoth  steamship.  To  determine  the  proper  size  of  a 
Grammar  School,  it  is  only  neccssaiy  to  ascertain  how  nmny  pupils 
arc  required  to  secure  a  good  clussilicatlon,  and  then  adapt  (lie  sizo 
of  the  ediiice  to  the  accommodation  of  this  number.  To  ascertain  this 
number  is  a  practical  problem.  It  is  easily  solved  by  experience. 
Kvery  intelligent  educator  understands  it.  All  would  not  of  course 
fix  upon  exactly  the  same  number,  but  there  would  not  be  an  essentml 
dilTerencc  of  opinion  among  experts.  The  able  superintendent  of 
sciiools  of  New  Haven  tlnnks  tliat  both  the  Primar>'  and  Grammar 
grades  eonibined  in  one  organization  in  one  building  require  only 
about  7r>0  pupils  for  the  purposes  of  a  good  classification ;  and  !i*o 
bases  his  recommendations  respecting  school  architecture  on  this  con- 
clusion. Tins  I  should  reganl  as  the  minimum  numl)er  for  the  purpose, 
if  I  must  take  in  pupils  ft-om  live  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  I5ut  our 
system  of  Grannnar  Schools  includes  pupils  from  eight  to  sixtevr. 
years  of  ago.  Within  tills  range,  I  comjider  500  pupils  aboutaf./iL- 
average  nccessarj'  for  the  purposes  of  a  gootl  classilieation,  and  :i 
building  large  enough  to  arcommodate  this  numl)er  is  my  standiird 
for  a  (iraiiiiuar  School  organized  as  ours  are.  I  do  not  say  that  I 
would  never  build  one  larger  or  smaller;  I  should  pa^'a  proper  regard 
to  otlier  considerations  in  eveiy  particular  case  to  be  provided  for. 
But  this  would  be  my  standard,  jUI  variations  fi-om  it  being  conslden  d 
as  exceptions.  Now,  what  sort  of  a  building  will  answer  this  pur- 
pose ?  I  answer,  a  building  nearly  resembling  the  Chapman  seliool- 
house  in  proportions  and  capacity,  being  three  stories  high,  <^\'/ 
hnvintj  ten  school-rooms^  arid  a  hall  lanfr  cnoutjh  to  s^at  all  Ih'i  jtrj.ih: 
accommodated  in  the  school-rooms.  I  do  not  name  the  Chapman  as  a 
building  to  copy  in  all  details,  nor  yet  in  architectural  taste,  for  it  is 
by  no  means  a  model  in  respect  to  beauty;  but  I  refer  to  it  as  contain- 
ing the  essential  accommodations  for  a  Boston  Grammar  School. 
We  may  take  pride  in  showing  strangers  an  enormous  four-story 
school-house,  as  evidence  of  our  liberal  proYislons  for  firee  schools, 
but  we  caimot  afford  to  sacrifice  our  substantial  educational  interests 
for  tlie  sake  of  any  siich  gratification.  We  do  not  want  mere  show 
sciiools  :  we  want  real  educatmg  schools. 

Twenty  years  ago  I  strenuously  advocated  the  policy  of  large 
schools,  according  to  the  extent  of  my  limited  influence.  But  at  th:it 
time  the  question  was  not  between  schools  of  live  hundred  pui)ils  and 
schools  of  a  thousand,  under  one  head,  but  between  those  of  two  or 
three  hundred  and  those  of  five  hundred.  What  was  then  deemed  a 
large  school  is  now  reckoned  (with  us)  a  small  school.  Twenty  years 
ago  I  ventured  to  predict  tlmt  the  increase  of  the  size  of  our  schools 
to  five  hundred  or  six  hundred  pupils  under  one  master  wouhl  elevate 
t:ie  position  of  the  master  and  secure  for  him  a  higher  salary, — a 
very  important  consideration  in  school  economy.  Aly  anticipations 
have  l)een  more  than  realized.  But  this  is  only  an  incidental  advan- 
tage of  large  schools,  and  it  will  not  do  to  increase  the  size  of  schools 
without  limit,  merely  to  create  responsible  situations  for  principals. 
Betiides,  a  Grammar  School  of  five  hundred,  witlithe  Primary  Schools 
grouped  around  which  should  be  placed  under  the  same  iiead,  is  &s 
large  as  is  desirable  for  the  proper  supcnislon  of  one  principal. 

I  have  thus  protracted  the  discussion  of  this  topic,  because  it  seems 
to  me  a  topic  of  vital  importance,  and  if  what  I  have  said  shall  lead  •  ) 
a  care  All  consideration  of  it  by  the  School  Board  and  the  City  Cooncii, 
my  object  will  be  accomplished. 
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As  drawing  ii  a  resular  itady  [a  ov  bat  eoadnotod  Mbooli,  wiUUa  proTMica 
■hoald  be  made,  in  Ue  ootutrnction  and  arrangement  of  aahool  fbmitnre,  ibr  ita 
eooToiietit  praaeeociga.  U  thii  liranoli  a  lo  be  attended  to  at  the  dcaka  iraally 
Monpied  by  ths  popll,  a  light  (ranie  oan  be  attocibwl  to  the  dcak  to  mipfon  tha 
model,  or  leann  eopy,  and  a  nurable  ledge  prorided,  on  »hiah  tba  iqipef  part  0/ 
the  dnwing  board  may  rat. 

A  Lajkr  ahd  Dftiwiifa  Djhe. 

A  dranring  d«k  ma;  be  m^e,  bi  aonneolieB  with  a  Ul  or  ImT  deak,  alter  tbe 
IbUowing  plui,  from  Btahaot)'*  Scbixd  Builder'a  Qaide, 

In  the  M  or  leaf  dcak,  the  leaf  [■  altaohed  to  tbe  lerel,  fixed  portion  b,  hj 
hingea,  and  when  tamed  np  lesiH  on  ao  iroa  rod,  or  wappon  a,  and  when  turned 
down  resti  on  a  bracket  (Fig.  I.)  The  braoket  mom  on  Iron  pina,  let  into  the 
under  aide  of  the  deak  aboia,  and  the  iti«ngthening  bar  g,  below.  The  end  of 
the  arm  of  the  br&cket  ia  mode  wHb  •  awiTel  joint,  oompoaed  of  two  projecting 
point!  or  pins,  at  right  angle*  lo  each  other,  both  of  which  Gt  into  a  bole  d,  on 
the  nnder  aide  of  the  deik,  to  prerent  an;  narement  of  the  braoket  When  one 
of  theee  pmnta  /,  (Fig.  3  J  ia  np,  the  leaf  retting  upon  it  (brroa  an  inclined  dcak, 
ud  when  tbe  odier  ptUnC  A,  i*  toned  np,  an  extra  height  ia  gained  and  the  lev 


Am!  \aigt  i,  en  whloh  the  tippa  e»d  of  &»  nMnble  drawing  board  mn  reat, 
wkAe  the  other  end  ia  idaoed  on  the  popila  kseea.  He  bracket  a,  iafanoad  wldt 
•  ewa.  ia  order  to  idmit  tha  ledge  WM)  tha  leaf  la  let  iomn.    tbe  ntodel  oc 


_  n  tlie  leaf  li  thw  wed. 

The  umexed  cot,  ¥\g.  t,  eihibita  bdoUkt  roetbod  of  Ibnniiig  Ae  hraetat  ii  ■ 
eMt  ircM  lUlidard.    Ine  upper  portion  of  the  ituidard  it,  in  thia 
Tidsd  with  it^i,  into  whion  the  i 


portion  of  the  ituidaTd  it,  in  thia  iji.  nimf,  fn> 


M  or  lower  the  deak  at  the  (deaanre  of  the  pnpil.    The  dcak  or  drawl 
uoie  la  attached  tothotop  of  the  ihaft  by  hinna,  on  whioh  itoan  be  turned,  ai._, 
by  neana  of  a  ciiole,  which  paaea  thnmg^  ue  ahaft,  and  a  aerew,  fixed  •!  ny 


;^ 


4-" 

—^ 

|:            ^ 

J.     : 

1. 

„       1 

lif.i 


A,  A,  Fig.  1,  A, Kg.  3 — A  wagdeiint3,Mrewad  to 
1  rod,  pwnng  thcoa^  eye*  m  \  i>di  iroc 
nprigbU,  wnwed  to  die  deak  ft 


port  the  eiHnpka. 

C,  C,  C,  I  inch  L  .     ,    „     , 
per  end  to  reeeive  the  iron  rod  B. 

D,  D,  holtow  ipMeto  hold  th< 


C,C,loboU 
^rigkta,  G,  C,  C,  to  lap- 
l,Mid  pmuilisd  rttbelqK 


■jknlna,  ^be. 


■'  Hneih,  kn 

lo  M&xi  oprighta,  F,  F,  F,  which  We  Kirewed  to  tha  floor 
OiO,  (Fig.  l,)ihart  GUet»,Mabowa  at  G,  (Fig.  S,)  pUoed  oppoeite  «Mh  «»- 
dent,  to  retain  the  board,  or  eiampla  more  opri^it  if  Dooeaary. 

H,  (Fig.  3,)  a  fillet  tvDiiiiig  aloDg  (he  dcak,  to  prevent  pandli,  ftc,  rolling  oC 
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Sbittcck's  Improved^chool 
William  G.  Shattucc.  No.  80  Cnmmercial  Street   and  149  and 
]d3  Fulton  Street,  Bo«lon.  mnnu  rue  lures  n  variety  oC  Sohool  Furniture, 
of  which  ilie  following  cuiu  represent  specimenB. 
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Piiun,  A«.,  or  m  Octaoohil  SoaooL-BOuai. 
Puntithed for  the  "School  and  Sehetl-mMter,'" ^  lll«**ri.Towiaai  Davu. 


Fig.  1. 
This  desiETi  for  aachaol-hause  intends  to  exhibitamodRloriitnesssni)  close 
economy.  The  principlea  of  filneBs  are,  1,  Ample  diitttiisions,  with  very 
nearly  the  hast  pmiifile  Unijlh  of  vail  for  its  inclosiire,  the  rnof  beinK  con- 
atrucied  without  tie  hcama,  the  upper  and  lower  ends  of  the  rafters  being  hclo 
b*  the  nail  plues  and  frame  at  the  fool  of  the  lantern.  The  ceilini;  ma; 
show  the  timber-work  of  ihc  roof,  or  it  may  be  plastered.  3.  Light,  a  uniform 
temperature,  and  a  fret  eentUalion,  secured  by  a  Innlcrn  lisht,  time  avoiding 
lateral  windows  (except  for  air  in  summer,)  and  gaining  wall-room  for  black- 
boards,  maps,  models,  and  illustrations.  Side  windows  are  shnwn  in  the 
view,  and  maybe  made  an  addilionhy  those  who  doubt  the  efficiency  of  the 
lantern  li^ht.  (The  Inntein  is  not  only  best  for  light,  but  it  is  essential  for  a 
free  ventilation.)  With  such  a  light,  admitted  equally  to  all  the  desks,  ihera 
wilt  be  no  inconvenience  from  shadows.  The  attention  of  the  scholars  will 
not  be  distracted  by  occurrences  or  objects  out  of  dnore.  There  will  be  less 
expense  for  broken  glass,  as  the  sashes  will  be  removed  from  ordinary  acci- 
dents. The  room,  according  to  this  plan,  in  healed  by  a  lire  in  the  center, 
either  in  a  stove  or  grate,  wttli  a  pipe  going  directly  through  the  roof  of  the 
lantern,  and  lini*l)ing  outside  in  a  sheet-iron  Tase,  or  other  appropriate  cap. 
The  pipe  can  be  tastefully  fashioned,  with  a  hot-air  chamber  near  the  floor,  so 
as  to  anVird  a  large  radiatiag  surface  before  the  heal  is  allowed  to  escape. 
This  will  secure  a  uniform  temperature  in  every  part  of  the  room,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  inconvenience  from  a  pipe  passing  directly  over  the  heads  of 
children,  is  avoided.  The  oelagonal  shape  wil!  (idmit  of  any  number  of  seats 
and  desk*,  (acoordinj!  to  the  size  of  the  room,)  arranged  parallel  with  the  sides, 
consirucied  as  doseribnd  in  apecilication,  or  on  such  principles  as  may  be  pre- 
ferred. The  raasier's  scat  may  be  in  the  center  of  the  room,  and  the  seats  be 
so  constructed  that  the  scholars  may  ail  with  their  backs  to  the  center,  by 
which  their  attention  will  pot  be  diverted  hy  facing  other  scholars  on  the  0)>- 
potite  side,  am)  vet  so  that  at  limes  they  may  all  face  the  master,  and  Iht 
whole  school  be  formed  into  one  clifbs.  The  lobby  next  to  the  front  door  is 
made  large,  (8  bv  20)  so  that  it  may  serve  for  a  recitation -room.     This  loUx 


iah  eight 


,  _.jt  rising  Uthe 

roof,  and  the  space  aboTfl 

be  open   lo   lbs  schcicd- 

n>om,   and   used    to   put 

away  or  slstUm  school  sp- 

paratua.   This  screen^ikc 

wall  mar   be   hung   with 

hals  and  clothes,  or  the 

triangulai  spacs  neit  the 

window  ma;  be  inclosed 

for  this    pqrpoae.      The 

face  or  the  octagon  o[^- 

aite  to  the  porch,  has  a 

wood-hoDse  attached  to  it, 

ierring  as  a  sheltered  war 

lo  a  duubie  priTj  beyCHtd. 

This  woodhouse  is  open 

on  two  sides,  lo  adniit  of 

a  cross  draught  of   air, 

preventing  the  posaibilitj 

of   a    nuisance.      Other 

wing'roomB  (A  A)  may  be 

attached  to  the  remaining  si 

closets,  library,  or  Tecitation-n. 

The  mode  here  saggesled,  of  a  lantern  in  Ibecenterof  the  roof  for  li|htiBg 
all  common  school- houses,  is  so  great  a  change  from  common  nssga  m  our 
country,  that  it  requires  full  and  clear  explanalions  for  its  execution,  and  plain 
and  sitisfactory  reasons  for  its  general  adoption,  and  of  its  great  excelleace  in 
preference  to  the  common  mode.     They  are  as  follows,  vii. : 

1.  A  skylight  is  well  known  to  be  far  better  and  stronger  than  light  from 
the  aides  ofthe  building  in  cloudy  weather,  and  in  morning  andsTening.  The 
difference  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  Jn  short  days  (the  dmM  UMd  for 
schools)  it  is  still  more  so. 

S.  The  light  is  far  better  for  allkiRib  of  study  than  side  light,  from  its  quiet 
uniformity  snd  equal  diatribotion. 

3.  For  smaller  houses,  the  lantern  may  be  square,  a  simple  form  easily 
constructed.  The  sides,  whether  square  or  octa^nal,  shoold  incline  like  tbs 
drawing,  but  not  so  much  as  to  allow  water  condensed  on  its  inside  to  drop 
olf,  but  ran  down  on  the  inside  to  the  butlom,  which  should  be  so  formed  as 
to  conduct  it  out  by  a  srnall  aperlure  a(  each  bottom  pane  of  glass. 

4.  The  glass  required  to  light  a  school-roam  equally  well  witb  side  lights 
would  be  double  what  would  be  required  here,  and  ihe  lantern  would  be  se- 
cure from  common  accidents,  by  which  a  great  part  ofthe  glass  is  every  year 

5.  The  strong  propensity  which  scholars  haie  to  look  out  by  a  side  win- 
dow would  be  mostly  prevented,  as  the  shutters  to  side  apertures  would  only 
be  opened  when  ihe  warm  weather  would  require  it  for  air,  but  never  in  coot 
wealher,  and  therefore  do  glass  would  be  used.  The  shutters  being  made 
very  tight,  by  calking,  in  winter,  would  make  the  school-room  much  warmer 
than  has  been  common ;  and,  being  so  well  venlilaled,  and  so  high  in  the  cen- 
ter, it  would  be  more  healthy. 

6.  The  stove,  furnace,  or  open  grate,  being  in  the  center  of  the  room,  has 
great  advantages,  from  difTusing  the  heat  lo  all  parts,  and  equally  to  all  tba 
•cholars ;  it  also  admits  the  pipe  to  go  perpendicularly  up,  without  any  inoon- 
venience,  and  it  greatly  facilitates  the  ventilation,  and  the  retention  or  escape 
rf  heat,  by  means  ofthe  aUding  cbd  above, 

(gg^  CoiiSlruclton. — Foundation  of   hard  stone,  laid  with  mor^ 

•.V ■  ^f T Ki  tar ;  the   superstructure  framed  and  covered  with  l(  |4anl^ 
^^'■"  ^■^■'X  longued,  grooved,  and  put  on  vertically,  with  a  Allet,  charnfered 
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at  the  edges,  over  the  joint,  as  here  shown.  In  our  Tiew,  a  rustle 
character  is  given  to  the  design  by  coTcring  the  sides  with  slabs ;  the  curved 
side  out,  tongued  and  groovcwl,  without  a  fillet  over  the  joint ;  or  formed  of 
lo^  placed  Tertically,  and  lathed  and  plastered  on  the  inside.  The  sides  di- 
minish slightly  upward.  A  rustic  porch  is  also  shown,  the  columns  of  cedar 
boles,  with  vines  trained  upon  them.  The  door  is  battened,  with  braces  upon 
the  outside,  curved  as  shown,  with  a  strip  around  the  edge.  It  is  four  feet 
wide,  seven  high,  in  two  folds,  one  half  to  be  used  in  inclement  weather. 
The  cornice  projects  two  feet  six  inches,  better  to  defend  the  boarding ;  and 
maj  show  the  ends  of  the  raAers.  Roof  covered  with  tin,  slate  or  shingles. 
Dnpping  eaves  are  intended,  without  ^tters.  The  roof  of  an  octagonal 
buildling  of  ordinary  dimensions  may  with  ease  and  perfect  safety  be  con- 
structed without  tie  beams  or  a  garret  floor  (which  is,  in  all  cases  of  school- 
houses,  waste  room,  very  much  increasing  the  exposure  to  fire,  as  well  as 
the  expense.)  The  wall-plates,  in  this  case,  become  ties,  and  must  be  well 
secured,  so  as  to  form  one  connected  hoapt  capable  of  counteracting  the  pres- 
sure outwaitl  of  the  angular  rafters.  The  sides  of  the  roof  will  abut  at  top 
against  a  similar  timber  octagonid  frame^  immediately  at  the  foot  of  the  Ian-' 
tern  cupola.  This  frame  must  be  sufficient  to  resist  the  pressure  inward  of 
the  roof  (which  is  greater  or  less,^  as  the  roof  is  more  or  less  inclined  in  its 
mtch,)  in  the  same  manner  as  the  tie-plates  must  resist  the  pressure  outward. 
This  security  is  riven  in  an  easjr  and  cheap  manner ;  and  may  be  riven  en- 
tirely by  the  roof  boarding,  if  it  is  properly  nailed  to  the  angular  rafters,  and 
runs  horizontally  round  the  roof,  by  this  kind  of  roof,  great  additional  height 
is  given  to  the  room  by  camp^eUing ;  that  is,  by  planing  the  rafters  and  roof- 
boards,  or  by  lathing  and  plastering  on  a  thin  half-inch  board  ceiling,  immedi- 
ately on  the  underside  of  the  rafters,  as  may  be  most  economicallv  perform- 
ed. This  extra  height  in  the  center  will  admit  of  low  side-walls,  from  seven 
to  ten  feet  in  the  clear,  according  to  the  size  and  importance  of  the  buildings 
and,  at  the  same  time,  by  the  most  simple 
principle  of  philosophy,  conduct  the  heated 
loul  air  up  to  the  central  aperture,  which 
should  be  left  open  quite  round  the  pipe  of  the 
stove,  or  open  ^te  standing  in  the  center  of 
the  room.  This  aperture  and  cap,  with  the 
ventilator,  is  shown  by  the  fi^re  adjoining, 
which  is  to  a  scale  of  half  an  inch  to  a  foot. 
The  ventilator  is  drawn  raised,  and  the  dot- 
ted lines  show  it  let  down  upon  the  roof.  It 
mav  be  of  any  required  size,  say  two  feet 
*Aae  and  twelve  inches  high,  sliding  up  and 
down  between  the  stovepipe  and  an  outward 
case,  forming  a  cap  to  exclude  water.  This 
cap  may  be  pushed  up  or  let  down  by  a  rod 
affixed  to  the  under  edge,  and  lying  against 
the  smokepipe. 

In  the  design  given,  the  side-walls  are  ten 
feet  high,  and  the  lantern  fifteen  feet  above 
the  floor;  eight  feet  in  diameter,  four  feet 

high.  The  sashes  may  open  for  ad^tional  ventilation,  if  required,  by  turning* 
on  lateral  pivots,  regulated  by  cords  attached  to  the  edges  above.  The 
breadth  of  each  desk  is  seventeen  inches,  with  a  shelf  beneath  for  books,  and 
an  opening  in  the  back  to  receive  a  slate.  The  highest  desks  are  twen^- 
seven  inches,  inclined  to  thirty,  and  the  front  forms  tne  back  of  the  seat  be- 
fore it.  The  seat  is  ten  to  twelve  inches  wide,  fifteen  high,  and  each  pupil  is 
allowed  a  space  of  two  feet,  side  to  side. 

For  the  sake  of  variety,  we  have  given  a  design  in  the  pointed  stj4e,  revistd 

from  a  sketch  by ,  an  amateur  in  architecture.    Any  rectan^^ular  plan 

will  suit  it ;  and  the  principles  of  light  and  ventilation  dwelt  upon  m  the  de- 
scription of  the  octagon  design,  may  be  adapted  to  this.    The  principal  light 
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Fig.  3. 
!•  from  one  large  mullioned  window  in  the  r^ar  end.  The  ride  opeoinfa  m 
foiiirin  sumnier — not  glazed,  but  closed  with  tight  shutters.  ThennMreo- 
tijating  cap  il  shown,  and  height  is  gained  in  the  roof  bv  framing  with  collar 
oeams  set  up  four  or  five  feet  above  the  eaves.  Ttxe  siifes,  if  not  of  brick  m 
■tone,  may  be  boarded  lerticslly,   as  before  described. 


ter  (h)  is  the  firc-pUcoand  ventilating  npparatag.  On  (be  four  ndcs  of  the  brick- 
work, forming  the  vcnlilnting  npparalus  and  the  chimpeys,  blackboards,  maps,  and 
miuicnl  tablets,  are  sospendcd,  so  as  to  be  seen  by  the  classes  in  the  aqnaKs  er 
"    '      "'      '  a  is  20  feel  square,  and  BOooinniodatM 

,.   ,  _.  iio  iwo  Classes  se '  "  ..... 

gallery  (d)  for  an  infant  cl 
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PRELIMINARY   HISTORY. 


Thk  earliest  educational  convention  in  the  Stitte  of  New  Jersey 
was  held  in  Trenton,  Nov.  11th,  1828.  For  some  years  previous, 
attention  liad  been  more  and  more  drawn  to  the  subject  of  popular 
education,  and  addresses  had  been  delivered  on  various  occasions, 
whose  publication  aided  in  arousing  a  general  interest,  as  those  by 
Dr.  Samuel  Miller,  in  Sept.,  1825;  by  lion.  C.  F.  Mercer,  in  Sept., 
1826,  at  the  New  Jersey  College  commencement;  and  by  Prof.  John 
Maclean,  in  January,  1828,  before  the  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society  of  New  Jersey — which  Society  had  been  formed  in  the  fall 
of  1825  "for  the  promotion  of  useful  knowledge,  and  the  friendly 
and  profitable  intercourse  of  the  literary  and  scientific  gentlemen  of 
the  State."  Tlie  want  of  better  schools  and  of  a  better  organized 
system  of  public  instruction  had  become  felt^  and  the  purpose  to 
press  upon  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  the  necessity  of  imme- 
diate action  led  to  the  calling  of  this  public  meeting  of  the  friends 
of  education  to  consult  upon  the  most  judicious  method  of  proce- 
dure. As  a  result,  a  committee  was  appointed  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Charles  Ewing,  John  N.  Simpson,  and  Theodore  Frelinghuysen, 
with  central  county  committees,  and  sub-committees  in  the  dificrent 
townships,  to  report  upon  the  number  and  condition  of  common 
schools,  and  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  number  of  chil- 
dren wholly  destitute  of  instruction.  Very  full  returns  were  made 
from  all  parts  of  the  State,  which  were  embodied  in  the  report  of 
the  committee  and  published,  revealing  such  a  condition  of  things 
as  could  not  fail  to  make  an  impression  upon  the  Legislature.  Nu- 
merous petitions  and  memorials  upon  the  subject  were  presented  to 
that  body,  and  accordingly,  in  1829,  an  act  was  passed  "to  estab- 
lish common  schools,'^  which,  however,  proved  so  defective  as  to 
effect  but  little  good  and  was  repealed  in  1831. 

In  April,  1834,  a  literary  convention  met  at  Princeton,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  formation  of  the  ^^New  Jersey  Lyceum^''  having  for  its 
main  object  the  improvement  of  the  system  of  common  school  eda- 
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Fig   3. 

U  fTom  one  large  mullioned  window  in  the  Tear  end.     The  side 
fat  air  in  siiinnieT — not  glazed,  but  closed  with  tight  shutters.    Thei 
;i]ating  cap  is  shown,  and  height  is  frsined  in  the  roof  bv  framing  with 
DMms  set  up  four  or  five  feet  aboTe  the  esTes.     Ths  sines,  if  not  of  bi 
stone,  may  be  boarded  Tertically,  aa  before  described. 


ter  (h)  is  the  firc-plncc  and  vcntllnting  nppsratDB.  On  tbe  fonr  tidea  of  the  biick> 
work,  forming  the  Tcntllnting  apparatus  and  tho  chimncji,  blackbtords,  maps,  sod 
mosicnl  tablets,  arc  suspendpd,  n  aa  to  be  seen  by  the  claiB«  In  the  ■qnam  or 
tvaemi-a  oppoiilc.  E«ch  of  Iho  four  rocP«es  ia  90  feet  sqiuire,  and  aoconnnodstn 
sbout  SO  pupils,  dirided  into  tvo  olaMca  sepsrsted  by  ■  cDrlsin  (e.)  In  cob  ■  a 
gallery  (a)  for  an  mfsnt  class. 
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PRELIMINARY  HISTORY. 


Thk  earliest  educational  convention  in  the  Stitte  of  New  Jersey 
was  held  in  Trenton,  Nov.  lltli,  1828.  For  some  years  previous, 
attention  liad  been  more  and  more  drawn  to  the  subject  of  popular 
education,  and  addresses  had  been  delivered  on  various  occasions, 
whose  publication  aided  in  arousing  a  general  interest,  as  those  by 
Dr.  Samuel  Miller,  in  Sept.,  1825;  by  Hon.  C.  F.  Mercer,  in  Sept., 
1826,  at  the  New  Jersey  College  commencement;  and  by  Prof.  John 
Maclean,  in  January,  1828,  before  the  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society  of  New  Jersey — which  Society  had  been  formed  in  the  fall 
of  1825  "for  the  promotion  of  useful  knowledge,  and  the  friendly 
and  profitable  intercourse  of  the  literary  and  scientific  gentlemen  of 
the  State."  The  want  of  better  schools  and  of  a  better  organized 
system  of  public  instruction  had  become  felt,  and  the  purpose  to 
press  upon  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  the  necessity  of  imme- 
diate action  led  to  the  calling  of  this  public  meeting  of  the  friends 
of  education  to  consult  upon  the  most  judicious  method  of  proce- 
dure. As  a  result,  a  committee  was  appointed  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Charles  Ewing,  John  N.  Simpson,  and  Theodore  Frelinghuysen, 
with  central  county  committees,  and  sub-committees  in  the  dificrent 
townships,  to  report  upon  the  number  and  condition  of  common 
schools,  and  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  number  of  chil- 
dren wholly  destitute  of  instruction.  Very  full  returns  were  made 
from  all  parts  of  the  State,  which  were  embodied  in  the  report  of 
the  committee  and  published,  revealing  such  a  condition  of  things 
as  could  not  fail  to  make  an  impression  upon  the  Legislature.  Nu- 
merous petitions  and  memorials  upon  the  subject  were  presented  to 
that  body,  and  accordingly,  in  1829,  an  act  was  passed  "to  estab- 
lish common  schools,"  which,  however,  proved  so  defective  as  to 
effect  but  httle  good  and  was  repealed  in  1831. 

In  April,  1834,  a  literary  convention  met  at  Princeton,  which  re> 
salted  in  the  formation  of  the  "ATeir  Jersey  LycevLm^'^  having  for  its 
main  object  the  improvement  of  the  system  of  common  school  edu- 
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cation.  Rev.  Dr.  W.  R.  Weeks  was  elected  President;  K  C. 
Wines,  Secretary ;  and  Messrs.  A.  B.  Dod,  E.  C.  Wines,  J.  W.  Al- 
exander, John  Lowry,  and  James  Van  Deventer,  Executive  Com- 
mittee. The  first  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Princeton,  June  18th, 
1834,  but  of  the  gentlemen  appointed  to  prepare  essays  for  the  oc- 
casion none  responded,  excepting  the  President,  who  communicated 
an  able  paper  on  the  ^^Defecis  of  the  Common  Schools  and  their 
Rem^diesy  Numerous  circulars  had  been  issued  soliciting  informa- 
•tion  respecting  the  condition  of  the  schools,  but  scarcely  half  a 
dozen  replies  had  been  received.  The  attempt  was  now  again 
made  by  appointing  corresponding  committees  throughout  the 
State,  and  another  issue  of  circulars  called  forth  another  half- 
dozen  of  replies.  A  special  meeting  of  the  Lyceum  was  held  at 
Trenton,  January  21st,  1835,  during  the  session  of  the  Legislature, 
and  a  report  was  made  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  their  dis- 
couraging ill  success  and  of  the  profound  apathy  that  prevailed 
throughout  the  State.  Resolutions  respecting  the  prominent  fail- 
ings and  wants  of  common  school  teachers  were  supported  by  able 
speeches  from  Messrs.  Prof.  Albert  D.  Dod,  D.  D.,  R.  S.  Field,  and 
Hon.  Charles  Kinsey.  Theodore  Frelinghuysen  was  appointed 
President^  in  place  of  Dr.  Weeks,  resigned.  An  attempt  was  after- 
wards made  by  the  Lyceum  to  publish  a  cheap  edition  of  Cousin's 
Report  on  Public  Instruction  in  Prussia  for  gratuitous  distribution, 
but  the  committee  failed  to  raise  the  necessary  funds. 

Nothing  more  seems  to  have  been  done  by  the  State  Lyceum, 
but  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Lyceum,  held  at  Phila- 
delphia in  May,  1837,  a  debate  arose  upon  the  principles  that 
should  govern  a  State  in  applying  its  surplus  revenue  to  the  support 
of  education,  and  on  motion  of  the  delegates  of  the  Perth  Amboy 
Philanthropic  Association,  the  question  was  referred  to  the  auxiliary 
societies  for  fuller  discussion.  Tliis  Association  accordingly  re- 
sumed the  discussion,  and  five  public  meetings  were  held,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  subject  was  extended  to  include  the  condition 
and  wants  of  the  schools  of  the  State,  and  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed (Messrs.  J.  F.  Halsey,  of  Raritan  Seminary,  and  S.  E. 
Woodbridge,)  to  embody  the  views  of  the  Association  in  a  written 
report.  This  was  done  in  the  form  of  a  "  Memorial  to  the  Legisla- 
ture on  Public  Instruction,"  which  was  published  and  circulated. 
The  interest  soon  became  general  and  a  State  Convention  on  educa- 
tion was  called,  which  met  at  Trenton,  January  16th,  1838,  and 
continued  in  session  two  days,  Chief  Justice  Homblower  presiding. 
Resolutions  were  pa&aed  i^tomrn^xi^wv^  \\i^  ^%>\»iilkhment  of  the 
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office  of  State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  appointing  a  General 
Committee  to  prepare  an  address  te  the  people,  and  Connty  Com- 
mittees te  collect  and  diffuse  infonnation  and  awaken  public  inter- 
est. A  stirring  address  was  prepared  by  Rt.  Rev.  G.  W.  Doane, 
chairman  of  the  General  Committee,  which  was  widely  circulated, 
and  other  measures,  including  an  annual  convention  of  the  friends 
of  education  in  the  State,  were  in  contemplation,  but  probably  not 
carried  out  The  Legislature  of  March,  1838,  under  the  influence 
of  these  movements,  made  some  changes  in  the  school  law,  but  not 
such  as  were  most  desired — increasing  the  annual  appropriation 
and  '  providing  for  the  election  of  township  committees,  school 
trustees,  and  boards  of  examiners.  The  subject  was  repeatedly  in- 
troduced at  subsequent  sessions,  but  nothing  was  effected  until 
the  passage  of  the  Act  of  1846,  creating  the  office  of  State  Su- 
perintendent. 

In  the  meantime  there  had  been  formed  the  ^^ Society  of  Teachen 
and  Friends  of  Education  in  New  Jersey ^^  of  which  little  informa- 
tion can  be  given.  It  was  organized  at  New  Brunswick,  on  the 
2d  of  September,  1843,  with  the  following  officers: — Rev.  James  S. 
Cannon,  D.  D.,  President,  Gov.  William  Penningten,  Hon.  W.  L. 
Dayton,  Hon.  G.  P.  Molleson,  R.  S.  Field,  and  John  Terhune, 
Vice-Presidents,  A.  Ackerman  and  Benj.  Mortimer,  Secretaries, 
At  a  quarterly  meeting  held  at  New  Brunswick,  Dec.  2d,  1843, 
Hon.  G.  P.  Molleson  presiding,  the  prominent  subject  of  discussion 
was  the  choice  of  a  series  of  text-books  for  general  use.  A  lecture 
was  also  delivered  by  Prof.  J.  H.  Agnew,  on  the  *^Moral  Diynity 
of  the  Teacher's  Office:'  The  ''Newark  Education  Society "  had 
been  formed  at  about  the  same  time.  A  ''Society  for  the  Improve* 
ment  of  Common  Schools''  is  also  mentioned  as  existing  in  1845,  by 
whom  a  report  was  published  upon  moral  and  religious  instruction 
in  schools.  In  1847  the  "Essex  County  Teachers'  Association"  was 
formed,  probably  the  first  in  the  State,  which  continued  in  opera- 
tion four  years. 

The  want  of  a  Normal  School  for  the  training  of  teachers  had 
been  long  recognized  as  one  of  the  main  defects  of  the  existing 
school  system,  and  as  early  as  1838  and  1839  had  been  strongly 
urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
School  Fund.  No  oi^anized  and  systematic  effort,  however,  was 
attempted  until  1847,  during  which  year  meetings  were  held  in  sev* 
eral  counties  and  resolves  were  passed  favoring  the  establishment  of 
such  an  institution.  The  most  important  of  these  meetings  was  the 
Convention  of  the  Friends  of  Education  in  Burlington  county,  held 
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in  Mount  Holly  on  the  1 8th  of  Noveraber,  and  again,  by  adjonrn- 
ment,  on  the  2d  of  December.  Dr.  John  Griscom  was  appointed 
Chairman,  and  H.  L.  Southard,  Secretary.  A  committee,  consisting 
of  Messrs.  G.  D.  Wall,  J.  Griscom,  Prof.  E.  C.  Wines,  P.  V.  Cop- 
puck,  and  Rev.  C.  A.  Kingsbury,  made  an  able  report  (drawn  up 
by  E.  C.  Wines)  covering  the  whole  question  of  normal  schools 
and  accompanied  by  letters  from  distinguished  men  of  other  States, 
who  had  been  addressed  upon  the  subject  As  a  consequence  of 
the  action  taken  by  this  convention  and  similar  less  influential  ones, 
several  petitions  and  one  or  two  counter  remonstrances  were  pre- 
sented to  the  Legislature  of  the  following  year,  1848,  whose  Com- 
mittee on  Education  reported  the  draft  of  an  Act  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Normal  School,  which  did  not  pass  beyond  a  second 
reading.  Tlie  public  sentiment  of  the  State  was  not  yet  ready  for 
such  action,  but  by  the  influence  of  local  conventions,  the  reports 
of  school  officers,  of  the  Superintendent,  Hon.  T.  F.  King,  and  of 
committees  of  the  Legislature,  such  an  improvement  was  effected  in 
the  few  following  years  as  to  insure  final  success. 

The  first  County  Teachers^  Institute  in  the  State  was  held  at 
Somerville,  Somerset  county,  in  November,  1851.  It  met  annually 
thereafter,  each  year  sending  its  petition  to  the  Legislature  for  rec- 
ognition. Early  in  1853  a  City  Teachers'  Association  was  formed 
at  Newark,  whose  proceedings  and  resolves  in  reference  to  Normal 
Schools  and  Teachers'  Institutes  were  widely  published.  In  Octo- 
ber of  the  same  year  a  State  Convention  was  held  at  Trenton,  of 
which  Gov.  G.  F.  Fort  was  Chairman,  and  Isaiah  Peckham  and  W, 
H.  Van  Nortwick,  Secretaries ;  and  through  its  action,  in  the  fol- 
lowing December  a  convention  of  the  teachers  of  the  State  met  in 
New  Brunswick  and  organized  a  State  Teachers^  Association.  Dur- 
ing the  legislative  session  of  1854,  a  committee  of  three  gentlemen, 
acting  under  a  resolution  of  this  Association,  delivered  addresses  in 
the  Assembly  Chamber,  before  the  members  of  both  Houses,  upon 
the  subject  of  popular  education.  The  proceedings  of  this  meeting 
produced  a  deep  impression  upon  the  Legislature  and  one  of  its 
immediate  results  was  the  passage  of  a  law  establishing  County 
Teachers'  Institutes.  Several  of  these  Institutes  were  held  the 
same  year  in  connection  with  the  meetings  of  the  County  Teachers' 
Associations  which  had  already  been  organized.  In  the  following 
year,  nearly  seventeen  years  of  eff*ort  were  rewarded  with  success  in 
the  establishment,  by  act  of  the  Legislature,  of  the  State  Normal 
School — an  act  which,  together  with  that  establishing  Teachers'  In- 
stitutes, effected  mote  ^oi  ^^vi<i«.\]\Q>w\\i^^^  5^Y«.<ftY  ^^*^  *^^  ^^*^  ^"^ 
previously  been  done. 
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ORGANIZATION  AND  PROCREDINOS  OF  THS  STATS  ASSOCIATTOK: 

The  call  for  the  State  Convention  of  Teachers  at  New  Brunswick, 
on  the  2dth  of  Dec.,  1853,  was  signed  by  Messrs.  C.  C.  Hoagland, 
J.  B.  Thompson,  and  J.  T.  Clark,  a  committee  of  arrangements  who 
had  been  appointed  at  the  previous  meeting  in  October,  and  an 
address  to  the  teachers  of  the  State,  designed  to  enlist  them  in  the 
proposed  association,  was  simultaneously  issued  by  another  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  David  Cole,  J.  K.  Burnham,  and  Isaiah  Peck* 
ham.  Nathan  Hedges,  of  Newark,  the  oldest  teacher  in  the  State, 
presided,  and  J.  T.  Clark  acted  as  Secretary,  and  the  State  Teach- 
ers* Association  was  organized,  of  which  R.  L.  Cook  was  elected 
President ;  Isaiah  Peckham,  Vice-President ;  and  David  Cole,  Sec- 
retary. A  committee,  as  already  mentioned, , was  appointed  to  ad- 
dress the  Legislature  upon  the  interests  of  education,  and  a  premium 
of  twenty  dollars  was  offered  for  the  best  esaay  on  the  improvement 
of  common  school  education  in  the  State. 

Second  Annual  Meeting. — At  Trenton,  January  18th,  1866. 
Addresses  were  delivered  by  the  President,  on  the  ^^School  Laws  of 
New  Jersey  ;"  by  Prof.  J.  T.  Clark,  of  New  Brunswick,  on  ^^Normal 
Schools  ;^^  and  by  Henry  Barnard,  on  the  *^ School  Systems  of  Em^ 
ropeP  Papers  were  also  read  by  Prof.  J.  Sanford  Smith,  upon  the 
^'SiaU  Superintendency  ;^^  by  C.  C.  Hoagland,  on  *' Teachers^  Insti- 
tutes ;"  and  an  essay,  by  J.  T.  Clark,  to  whom  had  been  awarded 
the  premium  offered  at  the  previous  meeting.  C.  C.  Hoagland,  who 
during  the  year  had  been  active  in  conducting  Institutes  and  for 
more  than  twenty  years  had  been  zealously  engaged  in  educational 
labors  within  the  State,  was  appointed  State  Agent  The  New 
York  Teacher  was  adopted  as  organ  of  the  Association  and  Trot 
David  Cole  appointed  as  oorresponding  editor.  The  foUowing  o£B« 
cers  were  elected :— J.  T.  Clark,  Pres.  W,  D.  Wiltsie  and  S.  Free- 
man, Vice-Pres.  David  Cole,  J.  £.  Haynes,  and  J.  B.  Woodward, 
Sec. ;  and  M.  H.  Doolittle,  Treas, 

Third  Annual  Meeting. — At  Newark,  December  27th,  1866. 
Addresses  were  delivered  by  Hon.  R.  S.  field,  on  ^^Sdueatum  m 
<mr  Common  Schools ;"  by  J.  T.  Clark,  on  ''Socrates,  the  Model 
Teacher  ;'*  by  S.  S.  Randall,  on  the  ''Principles  lying  at  the  Basis 
of  Success  in  Common  School  Labor  ;^  and  by  Prof.  Foster,  of 
Union  College,  on  "Extreme  Views  on  EducationJ*^  J.  B.  Thomp- 
son was  appointed  State  Agent  in  place  of  C.  C.  Hoagland,  to  whom 
a  vote  of  thanks  was  given  fpr  bis  numerous  services  in  the  cause  of 
education.  Of  this  gentleman*s  labors,  William  H.  Wells  thus 
wrote  in  1856: — 
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"  This  State  owes  more  to  h's  judicious  and  indefatigable  labore  for  ber  eduok 
tional  progress  than  to  any  other  man.  Had  it  not  been  for  him  we  shoold  not 
have  had  our  Institute  and  our  Normal  School  He  has  been  the  lifo  and  soul 
of  every  really  progressive  movement  in  behalf  of  popular  education  in  this 
State  for  the  last  ten  years.  His  own  county  (Somerset)  has  been  admitted  to 
be  for  several  years  the  "  banner  county,"  and  this  mainly  through  the  exer- 
tions of  Dr.  Hoagland.  As  a  conductor  of  Institutes,  he  has  few  if  any  equabL 
He  possesses  energy,  tact,  and  experience,  which  eminently  fit  him  espeoaUj 
for  pioneer  movements  education-ward." 

The  following  officera  were  elected : — J.  S.  Smith,  Pres.  P.  L 
F.  Reynolds  and  O.  A-  Kibbe,  Vice-Pres.  T.  J.  Connalty  and  6. 
B.  Sears,  Sec,     Samuel  Backus,  Treas, 

Fourth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Bridgeton,  August  2701,  1856. 
Addresses  were  made,  more  or  less  formal,  by  the  President,  on  the 
^^History  of  Education  in  New  Jersey  ;^^  by  Prof.  W.  F.  Phelps,  on 
the  ^^ Normal  School^^l  and  on  ^^ State  School  Superintendence;^''  by 
J.  B.  Thompson,  on  the  ^^New  Jersey  School  System  ;"  and  by  Da- 
vid Cole,  on  ^^District  Libraries,*^  Discussions  were  also  held  on 
the  subjects  of  *^  School  Libraries,^^  and  ^^  Township  Appropriations^^ 
Reports  were  received  upon  the  condition  of  education  in  several  of 
the  counties,  and  from  the  State  Agent,  who  had  been  indefatigable 
in  his  labors  and  had  carried  Teachers'  Institutes  into  every  county. 
The  following  officers  were  elected : — Isaiah  Peckham,  Pres,  W. 
W.  Swett  and  Colister  Morton,  Viee-Pres,  A.  Thompson,  Sec,  S. 
Backus,  Treas,    J.  B.  Thompson  was  reappointed  State  Agent 

Fifth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Trenton,  Dec.  29th,  1857.  Ad- 
dresses by  the  President,  on  ^^  Teaching  as  a  Science  ;^*  by  Prof.  W. 
F.  Phelps,  on  the  ^^Necessity  of  State  Education  ;^^  by  Prof.  H. 
Erusi,  on  ^^Pestalozzi  ;^^  and  by  Dr.  Paris,  of  Philadelphia,  on  the 
^Claims  of  Idiocy, ^^  A  discussion  was  held  upon  ^^ Teachers*  Insti- 
tuteSf''^  and  upon  the  ^^Right  to  an  Education^^*  and  the  State  Agent 
made  his  report.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  urge  upon  the 
Legislature  the  appointment  of  a  State  Board  of  Education.  The 
following  officers  were  elected : — William  F.  Phelps,  Pres.  B.  Harr 
rison  and  S.  A.  Farrand,  Vice  Pres.  G.  B.  Sears  and  O.  A.  Kibbe, 
Sec,     S.  C.  Webb,  Treas,    J.  B.  Thompson,  State  Agent, 

Sixth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Jersey  City,  Dec.  28th,  1868, 
Lectures  delivered  by  T.  W.  Valentine,  on  ^^  Young  America  ;^  by 
Prof.  J.  S.  Hart,  on  ''Attention;''  by  H.  L.  Smith  and  S.  J.  Sedg- 
wick, on  ''Physical  Education  ;"  and  essays  were  read  from  Mrs.  R 
V.  Smith,  on  "School  Postures ;"  and  by  H.  Q.  Johnson,  on  the 
*^  Teacher  and  his  Profession  ;"  all  of  which  gave  rise  to  more  or  leas 
extended  discussion.  The  State  Agent  made  his  third  annual  re- 
port, stating  t\ial  1eac\i^t^^  \Ti«N!\Vv>.\i(^%  Wd  been  held  during  the 
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year  in  nineteen  connties  with  increased  interest.  The  committee 
on  a  State  Board  of  Education  submitted  a  report,  and  after  an  in* 
teresting  debate,  were  instructed  to  present  a  memorial  on  the  snb* 
ject  to  the  Legislature  at  its  next  session.  An  important  discussion 
was  also  held  upon  the  necessity  of  arousing  popular  attention  to 
the  cause  of  education  and  the  duty  of  the  clergy  in  relation  thereto. 
Officers  elected: — B.  Harrison,  Prts,  A.  J.  Doremus  and  G.  Berry, 
Vice-Fret.  G.  H.  Linley  and  C.  T.  Wright,  Sec.  J.  A.  Hallock, 
Treas. 

Seventh  Annual  Meeting. — At  Camden,  Dec  28th,  1859. 
Addresses  by  the  President,  on  "  Worthiness,  not  Happiness,  the  end 
in  Morals  ;"  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Johnson,  on  ^"^ Public  Schools  in  the  Hth 
ral  Districts  ;^^  by  Wm.  McNeely,  on  *^  County  Educational  Associ- 
ations ;"  and  by  E.  W.  Eeyes,  Esq.,  on  **JSducation  in  Life,  and 
Life  in  Education.^^  Messrs.  Wight,  Phelps  and  Peckham  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  urge  upon  the  Legislature  the  subject  of 
a  State  Board  of  Education.  Officers  elected :  Nathan  Hedges, 
Fres.  Wm.  A.  Breckenridge  and  Henry  K.  Bugbee,  Vice-Pres. 
Samuel  A.  Farrand,  Bee.  Sec.  Caleb  M.  Harrison,  Cor.  Sec. ;  and 
Wm.  McNeely,  Treas. 

Eighth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Paterson,  Dec.  26th,  1860. 
Addresses  by  Geo.  B.  Sears,  on  ^^Methods  of  School  Examination  /' 
by  the  President,  on  "Schools  of  the  Olden  Time  ;"  by  C.  M.  Har- 
rison, on  the  "Progress  of  Educational  Reform ;"  by  Prot  You- 
mans,  on  the  "Natural  Sciences  ;"  by  G.  Berry,  on  the  "Relations 
of  Home  to  School  ;^^  and  by  £.  A.  Sheldon  and  N.  A.  Calkins,  on 
"Object  Teaching:'  Officers  elected:— F.  W.  Ricord,  Pres.  C.  8. 
Hosford  and  R.  De  Hait,  Vice-Pres.  S.  A.  Farrand,  Rec.  Sec. 
£.  G.  Upson,  Cor.  Sec. ;  and  J.  £.  Haynes,  Treas. 

Ninth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Newark,  April  1st,  1862.  Ad- 
dresses were  delivered  by  Profc  Wm.  F.  Phelps,  on  the  "PrincipUs 
of  Universal  Education  ;"  by  the  President,  on  the  "Relations  of 
Education  to  National  Prosperity  ;^  by  Wm.  A.  Whitehead,  on 
"Reading ;"  by  Wm.  D.  Casterline,  on  the  "Moral  and  Religious 
Influence  of  the  Teacher  in  the  School-room  /"  and  by  B,  J.  Howe, 
on  "Education  and  Govemm£nt:'  C.  S.  Hosford  was  elected 
President,  and  S.  A.  Farrand,  Secretary. 

Tenth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Bridgeton,  Dec.  29th,  1862. 
Addresses  by  John  S.  Hart,  L  L.  D.,  on  "Normal  Schools  ;**  by 
Hon.  F.  W.  Ricord,  on  the  "School  Laws  of  New  Jersey  ;"  by  John 
Gosman,  A.  M.,  on  the  "Relations  and  Duties  of  Teachers  to  the 
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Country  ;"  and  by  Prof.  Phelps,  on  a  ^^  Course  of  Study  for  PuUic 
Schools^  A  paper  was  read  by  Mrs.  P.  C.  Case,  on  ''''Object  Teach- 
ingy  Among  the  questions  discussed  was  the  ^^Denrableneu  of 
Military  Drill  in  our  Public  SchooUJ'^  The  resolutions  embraced 
patriotic  utterances  on  the  state  of  the  country.  S.  A.  Farrand  was 
elected  President,  and  Wm.  D.  Casterline,  Secretary. 

Eleventh  Annual  Meeting. — At  New  Brunswick,  Dec  28th, 
1863.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  W.  N.  Barringer,  A.  M.,  on 
the  ''Objects  of  Education  ;"  by  Rev.  O.  R.  Willis,  on  the  ''Influence 
of  the  Study  of  Natural  History  upon  Intellectual  Education  ;"  by 
Rev.  Wm.  Travis,  upon  a  "National  System  <f  Education ;"  by 
Hon.  F.  W.  Ricord,  on  the  "Teacher's  Work;''  and  by  Isaiah  Peck- 
ham,  A.  M.,  on  "Education — a  Growth,"  A  paper  was  read  by  Si- 
las Betts  upon  the  "Comparative  Merits  of  Male  and  Female  Tetuikr 
ers  /'  and  a  report  was  made  by  Mr.  Ricord  concerning  teachers  of 
New  Jersey  who  have  entered  the  Union  army.  L.  H.  Game  read 
a  paper  on  the  "Relation  between  Common  Schools  and  a  Free  Ow* 
emment,"  A  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  urging  upon  the 
Legislature  the  establishment  of  a  State  Reform  School.  0.  M.  £[ar- 
rison  was  elected  President,  and  Wm.  D.  Casterline,  Secretaiy. 

Twelfth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Rah  way,  Dec.  27  th,  1864. 
Addresses  were  delivered  by  Prof.  David  Cole,  of  Rutgers  College, 
on  the  "Progress  of  Education  in  the  State  (f  New  Jersey  ;"  by  £L 
O.  Chapman,  on  the  "Necessary  Work  still  remaining  to  be  done  tii 
the  Cause  of  Education ;"  by  J.  M.  Quinlan,  on  "Education  and  the 
War;"  by  T.  H.  Geramel,  subject,  "What  is  the  Teacher T  and 
by  the  President,  on  the  "State  School  System"  A  report  of  the 
Committee  on  a  **  Uniform  Course  of  Study  "  was  made  by  Prot 
PeckhanL  Wm.  D.  Casterline  read  a  paper  on  the  "Elements  cfthe 
Successful  Teacher  ;"  and  Joseph  K  Haynes  made  a  report  from  the 
Committee  on  a  "State  Reform  School"  H.  B.  Pierce,  of  Trenton, 
was  elected  President,  and  Wm.  D.  Casterline,  Vice-President, 

The  Association  is  and  always  has  been  composed  mainly  of  ac- 
tive, energetic  teachers,  none  but  those  actually  engaged  in  the 
school-room  being  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  full  membership, 
though  school  officers  and  others  may  become  honorary  members. 
It  has  accomplished  very  much  towards  the  elevation  of  the  stand- 
ard of  common  school  education  in  the  State,  and  it  is  steadily 
growing,  from  year  to  year,  in  numbers  and  influence. 
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NATHAN  HEDGES. 


Kathar  Hedges,  the  President  of  the  ConveDtion  which  formed  the  New 
Jeraej  State  Teachers'  ABsociation,  was  bom  in  Bridgchampton,  on  Long  Island, 
K.  Y.,  Doc.  21,  1792.  His  early  education  was  in  a  country  school  of  the 
"poorest  sort"  until  1806,  when  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  attend  the  New 
Warren  Academy  in  Morristown,  then  under  the  mastership  of  James  Steren- 
flon,  bora  and  educated  in  Scotland — a  scholar  and  Christian  gentleman,  and  af- 
terward, at  the  Morris  Academy,  taught  by  William  A.  Whelpley,  a  graduate  of 
Yale,  and  a  classical  teacher  of  great  accuracy  and  thoroughness.  Under  t^ese 
two  teachers  for  four  years  he  made  as  much  progress  as  could  be  made  with 
bat  scanty  material  aids,  by  good  abilities,  and  conscientious  diligence,  when  his 
eyesight  failing  him,  he  was  induced  to  teach  a  neighboring  village  school  for 
nearly  three  years.  This  he  did  with  groat  acceptance  to  his  pupils  and  their 
parents,  as  well  as  pleasure  to  himselC  After  attending  again  the  Morris  Acad- 
emy for  a  year  or  more,  he  was  compelled  to  leave,  on  account  of  continuM 
weakness  of  his  eyes,  and  resumed  teaching  in  1816.  In  1816  he  engaged  in 
mercantfle  business,  to  which  he  had  served  an  apprenticeship,  and  so  continued 
for  four  or  five  years.  In  1825  he  resumed  teaching  in  Morristown,  continued 
until  1824)  when  he  removed  to  Newark,  where  he  has  now  been  teaching  forty- 
one  years.  His  business  training  gave  shape  to  his  plans  and  methods  as  ai 
teacher — ^it  having  been  his  constant  aim  in  his  private  day-school  to  make* 
intelligent,  competent,  and  self-reliant  business  men.  He  has  taught  but  fow 
studies — the  correct  spelling,  reading,  writing,  and  speaking  the  EngHsEb 
language,  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  geography,  history,  matbemtttica). 
and  book-keeping — and  to  these  he  has  added  for  his  best  class  of  Wy»  » 
thorough  drill  in  Latin,  partly  for  its  own  use  in  a  knowledge  of  Bn^isli, 
and  partly  as  mental  discipline.  His  scholars  on  leaving  school  could  at  once 
take  important  positions  in  oounting-rooms  and  other  large  business  eetablishp 
ments.  Mr.  Hedges  has  fh>m  the  start  taken  an  active  interest  in  all  edncik 
tional  conventions  and  assodationa — City,  County,  State,  and  NationaL  He  haa 
thus  kept  his  own  professional  knowledge  up  to  the  standard  of  the  more  ad- 
vanced teachers,  and  helped  to  elevate  higher  and  higher  the  popular  appreco^ 
tion  of  the  school  and  a  school  system,  without  which  the  teacher's  work  will 
never  be  properly  compensated.  To  keep  his  own  health  up  to  the  exhausting 
requisitions  of  the  school-room  for  so  many  years^  he  has  systematically  devoteck 
himself  daily  and  vigorously,  before  and  after  school-hours,  to  the  cultivation  of 
fruit  and  a  garden,  and  thus  |>reserved  a  cheerftil  temper,  and  the  ability  to  be 
present,  without  a  failure  for  a  single  day,  since  he  commenced  the  praotioe 
thirty  yeurs  ago,  and  discharge  his  ftill  duty  as  a  teacher.  **  May  ha  live  % 
thousand  years  and  his  shadow  never  be  lesa." 
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or  propriety.  Mathematics,  bo  far  as  I  can  recollect,  did  not  go  liejond  D3- 
worth.  English  Grammar  was  considered  to  be  of  no  !ise.  Latin  Gnmmar 
was  all-sufficient  In  Geograj^j  a  few  young  men  used  "  Guthrie's  New  BjMr 
tern  of  Modem  Geography,"  an  octavo  of  perhaps  800  pages,  without  an  atlas. 

On  the  wall  hung  an  old  map  of  Europe,  the  first  wall-map  I  had  ever  seen. 
At  that  time  I  had  not  seen  an  atlas,  and  think  none  intended  for  sdK)ols  haf 
been  published.    We  had  a  Terrestrial  Globe,  kept  for  oraaroent,  not  for  use. 

With  the  scant  preparation  above  indicated,  boys  were  put  to  studying  Latin, 
and  in  that  the  want  of  proper  method  and  of  suitable  books  was  about  as  great 
as  in  the  English  department.  To  illustrate  my  meaning,  it  is  enough  for  me  to 
say,  that  I  was  set  to  committing  the  grammar,  committed  it  through,  and  then 
commenced  again  and  perhaps  went  a  second  time  through,  without  the  alight- 
est  exercise  or  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  declensions,  or  of  the  conjugations; 
without  any  explanation  of  the  agreement  of  adjectives  with  their  nouns  and 
pronouns;  without  any  explanation  of  the  application  of  a  single  rule,  or  of  any 
thing  else  belonging  to  the  language.  A  boy  properly  taught  now,  in  sodi  a 
manual  as  Goodrich's  or  Andrews'  Latin  Lessons,  gets  more  accurate  knowl- 
edge, in  the  first  week  of  this  study,  than  I  acquired  by  the  drudgery  of  three 
or  perhaps  six  months.  This  beginning  in  Latin  was  under  the  si^>ervision  of 
a  gentleman  of  talents,  who  graduated  with  distinction  at  Princeton  a  few  years 
before.  After  reading  a  little  of  Ck)rderius  and  some  other  small  book,  I  was 
advanced  to  Cssar's  Commentaries,  and  by  the  help  of  hard  work  and  poor  in- 
struction got  through  the  first  four  books,  with  very  little  knowledge  of  the 
language. 

In  Morristown  there  was  (and  is)  another  Academy,  older  and  of  more  ex- 
tended reputation,  at  tlie  head  of  which  Samuel  Whelpley  (of  Lenox,  Mass.)  hsd 
stood  for  many  years.  In  1809  he  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  William  A. 
Whelpley,  a  graduate  of  Tale,  an  excellent  scholar,  a  faithful  teacher,  and  a 
true  gentleman.  I  entered  the  Academy  early  in  1810.  The  Academy  bad 
three  departments — Juvenile,  English,  and  Classical.  When  I  entered  it,  the 
Classical  Department  had  more  than  sixty  pupils,  almost  all  boarders  fifx>m  New 
York  and  the  Southern  States.  There  Latin  and  Greek  were  taught  with  criti- 
cal accuracy  and  great  thoroughness.  Although  we  lacked  many  useful  books, 
which  have  since  been  prepared,  yet  I  think  our  method  of  instruction  had,  in 
several  particulars,  a  decided  advapktage  over  the  more  modem  practice. 

1.  We  were  not  allowed  to  use  Ainsworth's  Latin  Dictionary  until  we  had 
used  Tyro  for  one  or  two  years.  Thus  we  were  compelled  to  become  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  formation  and  radical  moaning  of  Latin  derivatives.  To  this 
day  I  am  conscious  of  the  influence  of  this  early  and  thorough  drilL 

2.  We  were  drilled  in  "Mair's  Introduction"  (to  makjng  Latin.)  This  se- 
cured a  most  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  grammatical  construction  of  sen* 
tenccs.  I  have  seen  no  book  since  which  seems  to  me  so  well  calculated  to 
secure  that  end. 

3.  In  our  recitations  of  Virgil,  Horace,  Homer,  and  other  classic  poeta^  we 
were  never  allowed  to  translate  a  sentence,  until  we  had  scanned  it  TouBg 
poetry  was  poetry  indeed. 

With  regard  to  studies  other  than  classical,  (in  the  classical  department|)  I 
can  not  say  much  to  the  credit  of  this  loved  and  useful  Institution. 
In  Readmg^  forty  ox  mot^  yfould  stand  up  in  one  class  and  read  a  few 
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ientCB  eexhf  in  llon^y's  Seqael  The  ezereifle  wtm  merely  formal  ^ind  nearly 
useless. 

In  EngliSi  Onamnar  #e  did  nothing.  We  had  no  such  class.  Latin  gram- 
mar #B8  all  in  alL 

In  Maikemaiica  we  did  almost  nothing.  Eadid,  I  tliink,  occaaionally  re- 
ceived a  little  attention,  bnt  so  little  that  I  am  in  doubt  about  it 

Oomposiiion  and  deciamaiion  were  well  taught 

To  Gtogiisphy  we  paid  no  attention.  We  had  no  maps  and  no  globes.  I  re- 
Member  that  I  got  an  extra  lesson  (in  geography)  to  recite  in  the  English  De- 
partment, (perhaps  in  1811,)  m  which  I  used  Morse's  two  hirge  octavos,  and  his 
Atlas  of  sixty-two  maps,  together  I  think  costing  about  twenty  dollars,  a  price 
putting  them  out  of  the  reach  of  a  great  majority  of  pupils. 

The  blackboard,  now  indispensable  to  the  teacher,  hi  so  many  branches  of 
Study,  then  had  no  existence. 

Such  are  my  recollections  and  impressions  of  schools,  from  the  \^orst  to  the 
best)  as  they  were  from  1797  to  1812.  Having  been  from  that  time  to  the 
present  constantly  familiar  with  schools,  (you  know  I  am  yet  actively  engaged 
in  teachii^,)  I  may  perhaps  without  impropriety  note  some  of  the  points  in 
which  the  schools  of  the  present  day  differ  frt>m  the  schools  existing  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  I  will  notice  several  particulars  under  their 
appropriate  heads. 

1.  School'fumses. — ^Ihiring  our  colonial  vassalage,  our  people  were  few,  scat- 
tered, and  poor.  The  Revolutionary  War  of  seven  years  exhausted  the  re- 
sources of  the  country,  and  left  neither  means  nor  heart  for  any  thing  but  the 
sopi^y  of  the  most  urgent  wants  of  the  body.  Mental  culture,  for  the  million^ 
was  almost  entirely  out  of  the  question.  Hence,  school* bouses  were  few  and 
of  the  cheapest  kind.  Now  in  every  free  State  the  whole  wealth  of  the  land  is 
subject  to  taxation  to  fumisli  houses  as  good  as  can  be  desired. 

2.  'RiObchera. — ^Tlie  men  of  the  generation  immediately  succeeding  the  Revolu- 
tion enjoyed  but  slender  advantages  of  education ;  and  teachhig  was  so  poorly 
paid,  that  educated  men  were  seldom  tempted  to  seek  it  as  an  employment. 
Hence,  the  teachers  in  our  fiairming  districts  were  generally  ignorant,  unculti- 
vated, and  often  intemperate  foreigners.  Now  teaching  is  a  professioDw 
Wealth  without  stint  is  expended  on  Schools,  High  Schools,  Normal  Schools, 
lustituies.  Colleges,  and  Universities  for  the  education  of  young  men  and  young 
women,  and  the  best  talents  in  the  land  find  teaching  both  eongenial  and 
remanerative. 

3.  Books, — ^The  teacher  of  the  present  day  can  scarcely  realize  how  utterly 
destitute  were  our  schools  of  any  suitable  books.  In  the  first  few  years  of  the 
present  century  I  saw  no  elass  of  young  learners  supplied  with  suitable  readings 
books,  nor  did  I  in  those  days  see  any  school  even  half  supplied  with  any  arith- 
metic^ grsniniar,  geOgra^y,  or  atlas.  Excepting  a  few  Bilwofth's  Arithmetics, 
there  were  no  such  books  to  be  found  m  one  of  twenty  of  our  common  schools* 
Our  Academies  were  but  little  in  advance  of  the  common  sdiools  in  this  respect 
Now  the  only  difficulty  ia^  among  a  multitude  that  are  good  to  select  the  best 

4.  School  Apparaiua. — Hough,  daric.  Unruled  paper  was  used  for  writing.* 

*  Efteh  popll  WM  (braiBlMd  with  ft  rule,  koA  plumnMt  tttaebed  to  it,  with  which  1m  rnltd  hit 
pafier,  gfenertlTjr  iik  ft' very  ttovenlj  mod  incfular  way. 
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or  propriety.  Kathematics,  bo  &r  as  I  can  recollect,  did  not  go  beyood  IMl- 
worth.  EDgliah  Grammar  was  oooaidersd  to  be  of  no  use.  Latin  Gmmniar 
was  all-sufficient.  In  Geography  a  few  young  men  used  **  Gathrie's  New  Syt- 
tem  of  Modem  Geography,"  an  octavo  of  perhaps  800  pages,  withont  an  allaa. 

On  the  wall  hung  an  old  map  of  Europe,  the  first  wall-map  I  had  eYer  seoi. 
At  that  time  I  had  not  seen  an  atlas,  and  think  none  intended  for  acboob  had 
been  published.    We  had  a  Terrestrial  Globe,  kept  for  ornament,  not  lor  use. 

With  the  scant  preparation  above  indicated,  boys  were  put  to  studying  lAtin, 
and  in  that  the  want  of  proper  method  and  of  suitable  books  was  about  as  great 
as  in  the  English  department.  To  illustrate  my  meaning,  it  is  enough  for  me  to 
say,  that  I  was  set  to  committing  the  grammar,  committed  it  through,  and  then 
commenced  again  and  perhaps  went  a  second  time  through,  without  the  digfat- 
est  exercise  or  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  declensions,  or  of  the  conjugations; 
without  any  explanation  of  the  agreement  of  adjectives  with  their  nouns  and 
pronouns;  without  any  explanation  of  the  application  of  a  single  rule,  or  of  any 
thing  else  belonging  to  the  language.  A  boy  properly  taught  now,  in  sudi  a 
manual  as  Groodrich's  or  Andrews'  Latin  Lessons,  gets  more  accurate  knowl- 
edge, in  the  first  week  of  this  study,  than  I  acquired  by  the  drudgery  of  three 
or  perhaps  six  months.  This  beginning  in  Latin  was  under  the  superrisbn  of 
a  gentleman  of  talents,  who  graduated  with  distinction  at  Princeton  a  few  yeais 
before.  After  reading  a  little  of  Corderius  and  some  other  small  book,  I  wai 
advanced  to  Csesar's  Commentaries,  and  by  the  help  of  hard  work  and  poor  in- 
struction got  through  the  first  four  books,  with  very  little  knowledge  of  the 
language. 

In  Morristown  there  was  (and  is)  another  Academy,  older  and  of  more  ex- 
tended reputation,  at  the  head  of  which  Samuel  Whclpley  (of  Lenox,  Kass.)  had 
stood  for  many  years.  In  1809  he  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  William  A. 
Wholpley,  a  graduate  of  Yale,  an  excellent  scholar,  a  faithful  teacher,  and  a 
true  gentleman.  I  entered  the  Academy  early  in  1810.  The  Academy  bad 
three  departments — Juvenile,  English,  and  Classical.  When  I  entered  it,  the 
Classical  Department  had  more  than  sixty  pupils,  almost  all  boarders  fit>m  New 
York  and  the  Southern  States.  There  Latin  and  Greek  were  taught  with  cri^ 
cal  accuracy  and  great  thoroughness.  Although  we  lacked  many  useful  books* 
which  have  since  been  prepared,  yet  I  think  our  method  of  instruction  had,  in 
several  particulars,  a  decided  advaa^tge  over  the  more  modem  practice. 

1.  We  were  not  allowed  to  use  Ainsworth's  Latin  Dictionary  until  we  liad 
used  Tyro  for  one  or  two  years.  Thus  we  were  compelled  to  become  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  formation  and  radical  moaning  of  Latin  derivatives.  To  this 
day  I  am  conscious  of  the  influence  of  this  early  and  thorough  drilL 

2.  We  were  drilled  in  "Mair's  Introduction"  (to  making  Latin.)  This  se- 
cured a  most  intimato  acquaintance  with  the  grammatical  construction  of  aen- 
tences.  I  have  seen  no  book  since  which  seems  to  me  so  well  calculated  to 
secure  that  end. 

3.  In  our  recitations  of  Virgil,  Horace,  Homer,  and  other  classic  poets^  we 
were  never  allowed  to  translate  a  sentence,  until  we  had  scanned  it  To  ufl^ 
poetry  was  poetry  indeed. 

With  regard  to  studies  other  than  classical,  (in  the  classical  department^)  I 
can  not  say  much  to  the  credit  of  this  loved  and  useful  Institutioa 
Li  Beadmgf  forty  or  more  would  stand  up  in  one  class  and  read  a  few 
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teoeefl  etudi^  in  lluif ay's  Sequel  The  exereiae  wtm  merely  fortoal  ^ind  nearly 
useless. 

In  EnglHh  Grtsmmar  #e  did  nothing.  We  had  no  such  class.  Latin  gram- 
mar D^as  all  in  all. 

In  McUhenuUics  we  did  almost  nothing.  Eudid,  t  think,  oocaaionally  re- 
ceived a  little  attention,  but  oo  little  that  I  am  in  doubt  about  it 

GomposiHon  and  dedamaiion  were  well  taught 

To  Geography  we  paid  no  attention.  We  had  no  maps  and  no  globes.  I  re- 
member that  I  got  an  extra  lesson  (in  geography)  to  recite  in  the  English  De- 
partment, (perhaps  in  1811,)  in  which  I  used  Morse's  two  large  octavos,  and  his 
Atias  of  sixty-two  maps,  together  I  think  costing  about  twenty  dollars,  a  price 
putting  them  out  of  the  reach  of  a  great  majority  of  pupils. 

The  blackboard,  now  indispensable  to  the  teacher,  in  so  milny  branches  of 
Study,  then  had  no  existence. 

Such  are  my  recollections  and  impressions  of  schools,  fWmi  the  worst  to  the 
best^  as  they  were  from  1797  to  1812.  Having  been  fW>m  that  time  to  the 
present  constantly  familiar  with  schools,  (you  know  I  am  yet  actively  engaged 
in  teaching,)  I  may  perhaps  without  impropriety  note  some  of  the  points  in 
which  the  schooto  of  the  present  day  difier  from  the  schools  existing  at  the 
beginnnig  of  the  present  century.  I  will  notice  several  particulars  under  their 
a{^ropriate  heads. 

1.  School-houses. — During  our  colonial  vassalage,  our  people  were  few,  scat- 
tered, and  poor.  The  Revolutionary  War  of  seven  years  exhausted  the  re- 
sources of  the  country,  and  left  neither  means  nor  heart  for  any  thing  but  the 
supply  of  the  most  urgent  wants  of  the  body.  Mental  culture,  for  the  million^ 
was  almost  entirely  out  of  the  question.  Hence,  school-houses  were  few  and 
of  the  cheapest  kind.  Now  in  every  free  State  the  whole  wealth  of  the  land  is 
subject  to  taxation  to  furnish  houses  as  good  as  can  be  desired. 

2.  TiMchers. — ^Tlie  men  of  the  generation  immediately  succeeding  the  Revolu- 
tion enjoyed  but  slender  advantages  of  education ;  and  teaching  was  so  poorly 
paid,  that  educated  men  were  seldom  tempted  to  seek  it  as  an  employment 
Hence,  the  teachers  in  our  farming  districts  were  generally  igpiorant,  unculti- 
vated, and  often  intemperate  foreigners.  Now  teaching  is  a  professioih 
Wealth  without  stint  is  expended  on  Schools,  High  Schools,  Normal  SchoolSy 
lustituies,  Colleges,  and  Universities  for  the  education  of  young  men  and  young 
women,  and  the  best  talents  in  the  land  find  teaching  both  eongenial  and 
remunemlive. 

3.  Books, — ^The  teacher  of  the  present  day  can  scarcely  realize  how  utterly 
destitute  were  our  schools  of  any  suitable  books.  In  the  first  few  years  of  the 
present  century  I  saw  no  elass  of  young  learners  supplied  with  suitable  readings 
books,  nor  dkl  I  in  those  days  see  any  school  eten  half  supplied  with  any  arith- 
metic^ grsmmsr,  geography,  ot*  atlas.  Excepting  a  few  IKlworth*s  Aritlimetka, 
there  were  no  such  books  to  be  found  in  one  of  twenty  of  our  common  schoolsi 
Our  Academies  were  but  little  in  advance  of  the  common  schools  in  this  respect 
Now  the  only  difficulty  ii^  among  a  milltitude  that  are  good  to  select  the  best 

4;.  School  Appatahu. — Bough,  dark,  Unruled  paper  was  used  for  writing.* 

*  £Mh  popit  WM  rbnislMd  with  a  rale,  and  plumiiMt  atteehed  to  it,  with  which  ha  rolad  hit 
paper,  lenetmliy  ill  a'rerj  ilorenlj  and  ine^br  way. 
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or  propriety.  Kathematicfl,  bo  &r  as  I  can  recollect,  did  not  go  bejood  IMl- 
worth.  EDgliah  Grammar  was  oooaiderad  to  be  of  no  use.  Latm  Gnmniar 
was  all-sufficient.  Id  G^eographj  a  Tew  yooog  men  osed  "  Gathrie*8  New  Sjt- 
tem  of  Modem  Geography,"  an  octavo  of  perhaps  800  pages,  wHhont  an  atiaa, 

On  the  wall  hong  an  old  map  of  Eorope,  the  first  wall-map  I  had  ever  seoi. 
At  that  time  I  had  not  seen  an  atlas,  and  think  none  intended  for  schools  had 
been  published.    We  had  a  Terrestrial  Globe,  kept  for  ornament,  not  lor  use. 

With  the  scant  preparation  above  indicated,  boys  were  put  to  studying  Latm, 
and  in  that  the  want  of  proper  method  and  of  suitable  books  was  about  as  great 
as  in  the  English  department  To  illustrate  my  meaning,  it  is  enough  for  me  to 
say,  that  I  was  set  to  committing  the  grammar,  committed  it  through,  apd  then 
commenced  again  and  perhaps  went  a  second  time  through,  without  the  dlgfat- 
est  exercise  or  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  declensions,  or  of  the  coDJugatkms; 
without  any  explanation  of  the  agreement  of  adjectives  with  their  nouns  and 
pronouns;  without  any  explanation  of  the  application  of  a  single  rule,  or  of  any 
thing  else  belonging  to  the  language.  A  boy  properly  taught  now,  in  such  a 
manual  as  Goodrich's  or  Andrews*  Latin  Lessons,  gets  more  accurate  knowl- 
edge, in  the  first  week  of  this  study,  than  I  acquired  by  the  drudgery  of  three 
or  perhaps  six  months.  This  beginning  in  Latin  was  under  the  superrisran  of 
a  gentleman  of  talents,  who  graduated  with  distinction  at  Princeton  a  few  yeais 
before.  After  reading  a  little  of  Corderius  and  some  other  small  book,  I  was 
advanced  to  Csesar's  Commentaries,  and  by  the  help  of  hard  work  and  poor  in- 
struction got  through  the  first  four  books,  with  very  little  knowledge  of  the 
language. 

In  Morristown  there  was  (and  is)  another  Academy,  older  and  of  more  ex- 
tended reputation,  at  tlie  head  of  which  Samuel  Whelpley  (of  Lenox,  Kass.)  had 
stood  for  many  years.  In  1809  he  was  succeeded  by  bis  nephew,  William  A. 
Wlielpley,  a  graduate  of  Yale,  an  excellent  scholar,  a  faithful  teadier,  and  a 
true  gentleman.  I  entered  the  Academy  early  in  1810.  The  Academy  bad 
three  departments — Juvenile,  English,  and  ClassicaL  When  I  entered  it,  the 
Classical  Department  had  more  than  sixty  pupils,  almost  all  boarders  fit>m  New 
York  and  the  Southern  States.  There  Latin  and  Greek  were  taught  with  criti- 
cal accuracy  and  great  thoroughness.  Although  we  lacked  many  useful  booksi 
which  have  since  been  prepared,  yet  I  think  our  method  of  instruction  had,  in 
several  particulars,  a  decided  adysmiage  over  the  more  modem  practice. 

1.  We  were  not  allowed  to  use  Ainsworth's  Latin  Dictionary  until  we  had 
used  Tyro  for  one  or  two  yeara  Thus  we  were  compelled  to  become  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  formation  and  radical  meaning  of  Latin  derivatives.  To  this 
day  I  am  conscious  of  the  influence  of  this  early  and  thorough  drilL 

2.  We  were  drilled  in  "Maifs  Introduction"  (to  making  Latin.)  This  se- 
cured a  most  intimato  acquaintance  with  the  grammatical  construction  of  sen- 
tences. I  have  seen  no  book  since  which  seems  to  me  so  well  calculated  to 
secure  that  end. 

3.  In  our  recitations  of  Virgil,  Horace,  Homer,  and  other  classic  poets^  we 
were  never  allowed  to  translate  a  sentence,  until  we  had  scanned  it  To  ufl^ 
poetry  was  poetry  indeed. 

With  regard  to  studies  other  than  classical,  (in  the  classical  department^)  I 
can  not  say  much  to  the  credit  of  this  loved  and  useful  Institutioa 
Li  ReadmQ^  rorty  oi  mor^  ^ouLd  &tand  up  in  one  class  and  read  a  few 
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teoeefl  eaol^  in  llun^y's  Sequel  The  exereiae  wtm  merely  fortoal  ^ind  nearly 
useless. 

In  EngVih  GmmmaT  #e  did  nothing.  We  had  no  audi  class.  Latin  gram- 
mar waa  all  in  all. 

In  Maihemaiica  we  did  almost  nothing.  Eudid,  t  tliink,  occasionally  re- 
ceived a  little  attention,  but  so  little  that  I  am  in  doubt  about  it 

GomposiHon  and  dedamaiion  were  weH  taught 

To  Geogrttphy  we  paid  no  attention.  We  had  do  maps  and  no  globes.  I  re- 
member that  I  got  an  extra  lesson  (in  geography)  to  recite  in  the  English  De- 
partment, (perhaps  in  1811,)  in  which  I  used  Morse's  two  faurge  octavos,  and  his 
Atias  of  sixty-two  maps,  together  I  think  costing  about  twenty  dollars,  a  price 
putting  them  out  of  the  reach  of  a  great  majority  of  pupils. 

The  blackboard,  now  indispensable  to  the  teacher,  in  so  many  branches  of 
Study,  then  had  no  existence. 

Such  are  my  recollections  and  impressions  of  schools,  fWmi  the  worst  to  the 
best)  as  they  were  fhmi  1797  to  1812.  Having  been  fW>m  that  thne  to  the 
present  constantly  familiar  with  schools,  (you  know  I  am  yet  actively  engaged 
in  teaching,)  I  may  perhaps  without  impropriety  note  some  of  the  points  in 
which  the  schools  of  the  prenent  day  differ  fh>m  the  schools  existing  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  I  will  notice  several  particulars  under  their 
appropriate  heads. 

1.  School-houses. — During  our  colonial  vassalage,  otir  people  were  few,  scat- 
tered, and  poor.  The  Revolutionary  War  of  seven  years  exhausted  the  re- 
sources of  the  country,  and  left  neither  means  nor  heart  for  any  thing  but  the 
supply  of  the  most  urgent  wants  of  the  body.  Mental  culture,  for  the  million, 
was  almost  entirely  out  of  the  question.  Hence,  school-houses  were  few  and 
of  the  cheapest  kind.  Now  in  every  free  State  the  whole  wealth  of  the  land  is 
subject  to  taxation  to  furnish  houses  as  good  as  can  be  desired. 

2.  Teachers. — ^The  men  of  the  generation  immediately  succeeding  the  Revolu- 
tion enjoyed  but  slender  advantages  of  education ;  and  teaching  was  so  poorly 
paid,  that  educated  men  were  seldom  tempted  to  seek  it  as  an  employment 
Hence,  the  teachers  in  our  farming  districts  were  generally  igpionuit,  unculti- 
vated, and  often  mtemperate  foreigners.  Now  teaching  is  a  profession^ 
Wealth  without  stint  is  expended  on  Schools,  High  Schools,  Normal  SchoolSy 
Institutes,  Colleges,  and  Universities  for  the  education  of  young  men  and  young 
women,  and  the  best  talents  in  the  land  find  teaching  both  congenial  and 
remuneraAive. 

3.  Books. — ^The  teacher  of  the  present  day  can  scarcely  realize  how  utterly 
destitute  were  our  sdiools  of  any  suitable  books.  In  the  first  few  years  of  the 
present  century  I  saw  no  elass  of  young  learners  supplied  with  suitable  readings 
books,  nor  dki  I  in  those  days  see  any  school  even  half  supplied  with  any  arith- 
metkii,  grammar,  gebgrajphy,  or  atlas.  Excepting  a  few  Dilworth's  Arithmetka, 
there  were  no  such  books  to  be  found  in  one  of  twenty  of  our  common  scboolsi 
Our  Academies  were  but  little  in  advance  of  the  common  schools  in  this  respect 
Now  the  only  difficulty  ii^  among  a  multitude  that  are  good  to  select  the  best 

4;.  School  Apparatus. — Bough,  dark,  unruled  paper  was  used  for  writing.* 

*  Ea«h  popd  WM  fbraialMd  with  a  rale,  and  plumoMC  atteehed  to  it,  wah  wUefa  htt  roM  kit 
paper,  gttmttKf  itk  tirery  kIotmiIj  and  ine^br  way. 
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There  were  no  bbickboardSy  no  geometrictl  flgarea,  no  globes.    In  ahort,  I 
might  almost  say,  "  there  was  nothing  to  do,  and  nothing  to  do  it  with." 

6.  liiachimg  was  not  then  a  profession.  It  was  the  accidental  employment 
for  tliroe  months  in  the  year  of  some  useless  drone  unfit  for  any  tiling  else. 
Now  untold  amounts  of  wealth  are  consecrated  to  the  educating  and  training 
the  best  intellects  in  the  laud  for  tlie  business  of  teaching. 

6.  The  work  performed. — ^Tlie  teacher  of  those  days  seemed  to  have  no  definite 
ideas  of  the  proper  method  of  communicating  instruction.  The  best  educated 
teachers,  in  our  best  schools,  seem  to  me,  as  I  look  back  fifty  years  or  more,  to 
have  had  no  object,  to  have  had  no  plan,  to  have  had  little  or  no  acquaintance 
with  the  mind,  or  the  capabilities  of  the  pupiL  They  seem  to  me  not  to  bave 
known  how  to  communicate  knowledge.  They  liad  no  idea  of  analyzing  a  sub* 
ject  and  helping  the  pupil  to  comprehend  each  of  the  parts.  They  had  not 
made  themselves  acquainted  with  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind,  and  never 
inquired  which  could  be  advantageously  employed  in  early  yean,  nor  whkji 
must  be  left  for  later  eflTorts.  They  seem  to  have  had  no  idea  of  presenting  a 
single  &ct,  thought,  truth,  or  idea,  to  the  pupil's  mind,  and  pressing  it  upon  fab 
attention  untU  he  fully  comprehended  it.  They  had  no  idea  of  drill,  drill 
Hence,  poor  workmen  succeeded  easily  in  making  poor  scholars. 

Now  teaching  is  a  science.  It  is  reduced  to  principles;  and  the  well- 
iustructed  teacher,  in  a  oommodiotis  house,  with  excellent  books,  with  abund- 
ant apparatus,  with  %  ^Simt  oomprebension  of  tlie  ol^ect  he  aims  at,  assisted  by 
a  proper  division  of  labor  among  dcQUbl  subordinatesi  with  head  and  bean  full 
of  his  work,  may  expect  to  be  a  constant  blessing  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  this 
generation,  and  to  be  abundantly  successful  in  preparing  them  to  discharge  in- 
telligently the  duties  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  next 

Yours  truly,  Nathan  Hedob. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  August,  186&. 

[To  the  above  valuable  communication  we  add  a  few  paragraphs  fW>m  another 
totter,  which  we  have  received  from  Mr.  Hedges,  and  which  we  intend  to  print 
entire. — EdUor.l  ^ 

In  view  of  the  long  course  of  years  that  I  have  spent  in  teaching,  (now  a  full 
half-century,]  people  oflen  wonder  that  I  am  not  wffm  out.  My  experience  may 
be  useful,  not  only  to  young  teachers,  but  to  others  whose  occupation  depends 
more  on  the  brain  than  on  muscle.  iDuring  the  first  fifteen  years  or  more  after 
I  commenced  teaching  I  was  pleuder,  nud  had  much  less  than  an  average 
amount  of  bodily  vigor.  From  1821  to  1827  I  hnd  very  little  opportunity  for 
out-door  employment.  In  school  I  taught  earnestly;  out  of  school  I  studied  or 
read  constantly,  and  my  bodily  health  and  strength  ran  down  to  the  lowest 
point  I  was  scarcely  able  to  walk  the  street,  or  to  go  up  a  stairway  to  my 
school-room.  In  1827  I  purchased  about  four  acres  of  ground  a  little  distance 
fh)m  my  school-room.  I  at  once  devoted  my  hours,  not  required  in  school,  to 
dieerful  and  earnest  out-door  labor.  When  in  school  I  thought  of  nothing  else. 
When  I  left  the  room  I  left  all  its  cares  behind.  I  devoted  my  time  and  mind 
to  horticulture,  and  to  all  those  employments  which  a  home  calls  for,  and  which 
keep  the  mind  and  body  in  cheerfbl,  healthful  exercise,  and  fh>m  that  time  to 
this  (excepting  a  single  day,  due  to  my  own  imprudence)  I  have  never  been 
absent  fVom  school  an  hour  from  lack  of  health.  No  teacher  works  more  ear- 
nestly, yet  I  never  feel  weariness  at  the  end  of  the  day,  at  the  end  of  the  week, 
nor  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Half  of  the  best  graduates  of  our  colleges,  and  more 
than  half  of  the  best  graduates  of  Ladies*  Schools,  are  disabled,  entirely  unfitted 
for  usefulness,  by  the  overtaxing  tlie  brain  and  neglecting  other  parts  of  tho 
body. 


^  vi  y   O^^^ 
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ISAIAH  PECKHABL 

Isaiah  Peckham  was  bom,  November  9th,  1823,  near  Binghamton,  New 
York.  His  parents  were  both  from  New  England,  and  his  father,  though 
mainly  engaged  in  &rming,  was  for  many  years  a  successful  teacher  of  common 
schools  during  successive  winter  terms,  acquiring  considerable  reputation  in  his 
neighborhood  as  a  ready  and  skillful  mathematician.  The  influences  of  his 
home  wore  &vorable  to  intellectual  development,  and  to  these  were  added  the 
advantages  of  good  district-schools,  in  which  he  always  took  high  rank.  On 
his  seventeenth  birtliday  he  assumed  the  charge  of  a  large  district-school,  in 
which  many  of  the  pupils  were  considerably  older  than  himself)  and  one  had 
herself  been  a  teacher  for  several  successive  summer  terms,  yet  he  passed  suc- 
cessfully through  the  ordcaL  After  teaching  three  terms,  however,  an  ardent 
desire  to  extend  his  own  edooibon  more  rapidly  led  him  to  become  a  student 
at  the  Binghamton  Academy,  which  was  in  a  high  state  of  efficiency  under  the 
principalship  of  Mr.  E.  M.  RoUo.  H«  highly  appreciated  the  advantages  here 
afforded  him,  and  eagerly  availed  himself  of  them ;  and  here,  so  fur  as  school 
life  was  concerned,  his  scholastic  course  was  completed.  In  point  of  fact,  how* 
over,  his  life-long  habits  as  a  student  have  enabled  him  to  make  extensive  sub- 
sequent acquisitions,  and  to  attain  by  personal  eflbvt  to  that  breadth  and  com- 
pleteness of  culture  which  belong  to  a  liberal  eduaatkm. 

In  1845  he  became  a  tutor  in  tlM  hnSij  of  Mr.  DaTid  Bipley  of  Nichols,  Ti- 
oga oounty,  New  York,  and  renored  wHIi  the  fiunl^  the  aaae  year  to  Newark, 
N.  J.,  where  for  some  Bioiitlia  he  a«umed  the  ibremaiiahip  of  one  department 
of  Mr.  Ripley's  business  He  sabsequently  took  cfaaige  for  one  year  of  the  pub- 
lic school  at  the  village  of  Irvingtoo,  N.  X,  but  married  and  again  returned  for  a 
short  time  to  the  business  position  before  mentioned.  In  1849  he  accepted  the 
principalship  of  the  Lock  Street  Grammar  School  of  Newark,  then  just  opened. 
His  administration  here  was  veiy  successful,  and  he  remained  about  five  years, 
resigning  in  1854,  at  the  solicitation  of  Mr.  David  Ripley  and  other  benevolent 
gentlemen,  to  accept  the  superintendency  of  the  Newark  '*  Industrial  Schools,'* 
institutions  analagous  to  the  ''  Ragged  Schools  "  of  England,  and  designed  to 
reach  and  elevate  the  very  lowest  class  of  children.  Three  of  these  schools 
were  organized,  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  under  his  supervision,  and  have 
ever  since  remained  in  successful  operation — ^the  moral  and  industrial  depart- 
ments flourishing  under  the  fostering  care  of  contemporaneously-fbrmed  assoda- 
tions  of  benevolent  ladies,  and  the  scholastic  department  under  that  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  For  about  one  year,  commencing  with  September,  186S, 
Mr.  Peckham  edited  the  educational  department  of  the  "Zt/e  Boat  and  LUercary 
Standardy*^  the  only  educational  organ  ever  publislied  in  New  Jersey;  and  on 
its  discontinuance  he  became  editor  of  the  New  Jersey  department  in  the  New 
York  Teacher. 

When  the  high  school  edifice  of  Newark  was  completed  in  the  Autumn  of 
the  year  1854,  and  the  first  head  of  the  institution  was  to  be  selected,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Teachers  of  the  Board  of  Education  unanimously  recommended  Mr. 
Peckham  for  the  principalship,  and  he  was,  with  the  same  unanimity,  elected 
by  the  Board.  He  spent  the  month  of  December  in  visiting  the  public  schools 
of  other  cities,  principally  those  of  Boston,  with  a  view  of  collecting  information 
likely  to  prove  serviceable  in  his  new  position,  and,  m  January,  1855,  the  High 
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School  of  Nowar<  was  opened  under  his  care,  with  a  corps  of  ten  teachers  and 
nearly  four  hundred  pupils.  In  April  following,  the  Newark  Saturday  Normal 
School  was  opened — designed  for  the  improvement  and  education  of  teathenf 
and  meeting  in  the  High  School  building  on  Saturday  morning  of  each  week. 
Mr.  Peckham  was  elected  by  the  Board  to  the  prindpalahip  of  this  institutioo 
also,  and  from  it  have  been  drawn  nearly  all  the  teachers  subsequently  employed 
in  the  schools  of  the  city. 

In  August,  1856,  Mr.  Peckham  was  elected  for  one  year  to  the  presidency 
of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers'  Association — an  organization  of  which  bd 
had  been  one  of  the  originators,  and  of  which  he  has  always  been  one  of  the 
most  active  promoters.  In  the  same  month  he  received  from  the  UniTeraity  of 
Lewisburg,  Pennsylvania,  the  honorary  degree  of  A.  M. 

In  March,  1854,  the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey  had  passed  an  act  to  estabUdi 
Teadiers'  Institutos  in  every  county  of  tho  State.  For  the  first  year  these 
were  conducted  mainly  by  Dr.  G.  0.  Hoagland,  and  for  the  next  two  by  Be?. 
John  B.  Thompson ;  but  from  that  time  to  the  present,  no  educator  of  the  Stats 
has  been  so  largely  engaged  in  conducting  them  as  Mr.  Peckham.  His  vaoik 
tions,  for  many  years  past,  have  been  almost  exclusively  occupied  in  this  woik. 

In  June,  1866,  finding  that  these  multi&rious  labors  were  beginning  to  tdl 
un&vorably  upon  his  health,  and  believing  that  a  change  of  emplpjrmeiit  WM 
in  consequence  demanded,  he  resigned  the  principalship  of  both  the  High  School 
and  the  City  Normal  School,  and  detached  himself  entirely  from  all  official  com- 
nection  with  the  work  of  education,  to  accept  the  proffer  of  the  General  Agenqf 
lor  New  Jersey  of  the  Continental  Lifb  Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Peckham  had  been  connected  with  the  High  School  nearly  twelve  yean^ 
during  which  period  upwards  of  two  thousand  pupils  had  been  in  attendance  at  the 
institution ;  one  thousand  and  seventy-four  having  been  received  into  the  Male 
Department,  and  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventeen  into  the  Female. 
'^If^"  said  Superintendent  George  B.  Sears,  hi  his  last  annual  report^ — ''if  it 
were  necessary  to  produce  any  evidence  of  the  value  of  this  institution  to  the 
community,  it  would  seem  to  be  sufficient  to  point  to  the  roll  of  its  graduatei. 
From  the  female  department  have  gone  forth  hundreds  capable  of  adorning  any 
profession  or  position  within  the  reach  of  woman.  *  *  ♦  From  the  male 
department  have  gone  forth  hundreds  of  young  men  who  look  fit>m  their  poei* 
tions  of  usefulness  upon  the  High  School  as  their  alma  maier^  and  who  anno* 
ally  come  together  to  oelebrate  the  victories  here  achieved,  and  to  invoke  blees* 
ings  upon  the  heads  of  those  who  inaugurated  and  who  have  so  liberally 
tained  this  department  of  our  educational  system." 
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Ti!E  earliest  State  Association  originated  in  a  call  which  appeared 
in  the  "Imm  Journal  of  Education  "  in  March,  1854,  first  suggested 
by  R^v.  Jerome  Allen,  Principal  of  Maquol^eta  Academy,  and  signed 
by  a  score  of  most  prominent  teachers  in  the  State.  The  conven- 
tion met  at  Muscatine  on  the  10th  of  May,  1854,  D.  F.  Wells  was 
appointed  chairman,  and  the  Association  was  organized  by  the 
adoption  of  a  constitution  and  the  election  of  oflScers,  as  follows  r — 
Hon.  J.  A.  Parvin,  President ;  Rev.  D.  Lane,  Vice  President ;  D. 
Franklin  Wells  and  Rev.  8.  Newbury,  Secretaries  ;  G.  W.  Drake, 
Trea^r^  ;  S.  Newbury,  G.  B.  Denison,  Rev.  W.  W.  Woods,  Rev. 
D.  S.  Sheldon,  and  Rev.  H.  E.  Edson,  Executive  Committee,  Little 
of  other  business  was  done.  A  second  meeting  was  held  at  Iowa 
City,  December  27th,  of  the  same  year,  at  which  several  resolutions 
rebitive  to  Teachers'  Institutes  and  graded  schools  were  discussed^ 
and  addresses  were  delivered  by  the  President,  upon  the  ^^Neeessity 
<2f  Universal  Education^^  and  by  Prof,  Jerome  Allen,  on  the  "  UOl' 
ity  of  Chemistry, ^^  The  attendance  was  but  small,  and  as  the  meet^ 
ing  appointed  to  be  held  at  Davenport,  September  4th,  1855,  proved 
a  failure,  nothing  more  was  attempted  by  this  organization. 

A  call  for  a  second  convention  was  made  early  in  1856  by  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Hon.  James  D.  Eads, 
which  assembled  at  Iowa  City  on  the  16th  of  June.  James  L.  Enos 
was  elected  chairman  and  D.  F.  Wells,  secretary  of  the  convention, 
and  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  organize  under  the  consti- 
tution of  the  first  association.  The  organization  of  a  new  associa- 
tion was,  however,  decided  upon,  and  a  constitution  was  reported 
by  Prof.  Yon  Yalkenbur^  of  the  Normal  Department  of  the  State 
tJniversity,  which  was  adopted.  An  address  was  delivered  by  Mrs. 
C.  y.  Wait  of  Chicago,  and  resolutions  passed  in  favot  of  the  estat>- 
lishment  of  a  Teachers'  Journal,  for  which  a  board  of  editors  was 
appointed. 

First  Aknual  Mbbtino. — ^At  Muscatine,  October  7th,  1856. 


"^ 
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At  this  meeting  the  following  officers  were  elected : — ^D.  F.  WeDs, 
Pres.  Jeronae  Allen,  G.  W.  Drake,  J.  F.  Sanford,  W.  D.  Wilson, 
and  Rev.  D.  Lane,  Vice  Pres,  J.  L.  Enos  and  F.  Humphreys,  Sec, 
G.  B.  Denison,  Treae,  D.  F.  Wells,  C.  C.  Childs,  F.  Humphreys, 
^J.  H.  Sanders,  and  Samuel  McNutt,  Ex.  Com,  The  Executive 
Committee  were  authorized,  at  their  discretion,  to  commence  the 
publication  of  a  Teachers'  Journal  The  first  number  of  the  '*  Voice 
of  Iowa"  accordingly  appeared  in  January  following,  under  the 
editorship  of  J.  L.  Enos,  by  whom  the  journal  was  continued  for 
two  years. 

A  semi-annual  meeting  was  held  at  Dubuque,  April  15th,  1857. 
The  sessions  were  spent  mainly  in  the  discussion  of  methods  of 
teaching,  addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Pre^dent  and  others,  and 
resolutions  were  adopted  in  relation  to  a  State  Reform  School,  Pho- 
netics, (fee. 

Second  Annual  Meeting. — At  Iowa  City,  August  11th,  1857. 
Addresses  were  delivered  by  Prof.  W,  E.  Ijams,  on  ^The  Claime  cf 
Patriotiem  and  Humanity  upon  the  American  Inetructor ;"  by 
Prof.  J.  M.  Stone,  on  **7^  Motives  that  should  Sustain  the  Teacher 
in  his  Profession;"  and  by  Pro£  R.  Weiser,  on  "2%«  School — its 
Origin,  Progress,  and  Importance"  An  essay  was  read  by  C,  C 
Nestlerode,  on  ''The  Duty  of  the  State  to  EdueaU  her  Children,"^ 
and  numerous  resolutions  were  passed  upon  Teachers'  Institutes,  the 
use  of  the  Bible  in  schools,  a  revision  of  the  school  law,  graded 
schools,  and  other  diverse  subjects.  C.  C.  Nestlerode  was  elected 
President,  and  Messrs.  J.  L.  Enos,  A.  S.  Eissell,  D.  F.  Wells,  L.  H. 
Bugbee,  and  Miss  M.  M.  Lyon,  Executive  Committee. 

Third  Annual  Meeting. — At  Davenport,  August  7th,  8th,  and 
9th,  1858.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  C.  C.  Nestlerode,  on  ''The 
Educational  Condition  of  the  State ;"  by  L.  O.  Stevens,  on  "Sys- 
tematic Education  ;"  and  by  F.  Humphreys,  on  "The  Claims  of  the 
State  University  and  its  Relations  to  the  Educational  Interests  of 
the  State"  A  report  was  made  in  favor  of  memorializing  the  Leg- 
islature with  reference  to  establishing  a  Reform  School  for  juvenile 
offenders,  and  a  resolution  was  also  adopted  in  relation  to  the  need 
of  a  Normal  School  exclusively  for  the  education  and  training  of 
teachers  for  the  schools  of  the  State.  A  large  increase  was  made 
to  the  subscription  list  of  the  "  Voice  of  Iowa," 

F.  Humphreys  was  elected  President,  and  Messrs.  C.  C.  Nestlerode, 
C.  C.  Childs,  S.  H.  Weller,  J.  R.  Doig,  and  M.  B.  Beals,  Executive 
Committee,  and  appointments  were  also  made  of  persons  to  conduct 
Institutes  in  the  northern  and  southern  sections  of  the  State. 
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FouBTH  Annual  Meeting. — ^At  Washington,  AugOAt  28d  to  25th, 
1859.  This  meeting  was  well  attended  and  conducted  with  much 
spirit  Addresses  were  given  by  the  President,  on  ^The  Condition 
of  the  Public  Schools  of  the  State;''  by  Rev.  8.  S.  Howe,  on  "T*4i 
Liffht  Literature  of  the  Age  ;"  by  Rev.  M.  K  Cross,  on  ^^ Sectarian-  , 
«m  in  SchooU ;"  and  by  Prof.  A.  A.  Griffith,  on  ""Moeution  and 
Beading:'  Essays  by  S.  H.  Weller,  on  ''The  Co^ucaticn  of  the 
Sexes^"  and  by  Dr.  Maynard,  on  ''The  Duties  €f  Dietrict  School 
Directors."  Some  important  resolutions  and  reports  were  adopted, 
relating  to  a  State  truant  law,  the  school  laws,  the  necessity  of  a 
State  Normal  School,  music  and  Bible  reading  in  schools.  County 
Institutes,  &c. 

Prof.  D.  F.  Wells  was  elected  President,  and  Messrs.  C.  C.  Nes- 
tlerode,  J.  R.  Doig,  M.  B.  Beales,  S.  H.  Weller,  and  J.  H.  Sanders, 
Executive  Committee. 

Fifth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Tipton,  August  28th  to  31st,  1860. 
Addresses  were  delivered  by  the  President,  upon  "Self  Culture  and 
the  Means  of  Obtaining  it ;"  by  C.  E.  Hovey,  upon  "Bow  can  Teach" 
ers  Acquire  and  Maintain  Respectability  and  Influence  as  Citizens  f 
by  Thomas  H.  Benton,  Jr.,  on  the  "  Qualifications  of  Teachers  /'* 
and  by  Hon.  James  Harlan.  Essays  were  also  read  by  Miss  L. 
Humphrey,  upon  "How  shall  we  Teach  f"  and  by  Miss  Lizzie  S. 
Gregg,  on  "Elegance  of  Diction,"  Reports  were  made  by  M.  Ingalls, 
on  "Prizes  in  Schools  ;'*  by  L.  H.  Smith,  on  "English  Grammar  ;'* 
by  Mrs.  M.  A.  McGonegal,  on  "The  Range  of  Studies  demanded  by 
our  Present  School  System  ;"  by  William  Reynolds,  on  "The  His- 
tory  of  Education  and  Educational  Text-books"  and  upon  a  "State 
Agency ;"  by  E.  D.  Jones,  on  "Music;"  by  J.  L.  Enos,  on  "The 
Power  of  the  Teacher  and  how  to  use  it ;"  by  A.  S.  Kissel,  on  "The 
Control  <f  the  Journal  by  the  Teachers  of  the  State  ;"  and  by  C.  C. 
Nestlerode,  on  a  "Reform  School  for  Juvenile  Offenders"  and  upon 
a  "County  Superintendency" 

A.  S.  Kissell  was  elected  President,  and  Messrs.  C.  C.  Nestlerode, 
£.  Y.  Lane,  M.  Ingalls,  J.  W.  Borland,  and  J.  A.  Young,  Executive 
Committee.  This  meeting  was  marked  by  a  still  increased  attend- 
ance and  extended  interest  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  of  the  State. 

Sixth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Muscatine,  August  2dd,  1861. 
Addresses  were  delivered  by  the  President  upon  "  Sphere  of  Asso* 

ciations  ; "  by  Prof.  Butler,  of  Tennessee, ;  by  Prof.  0.  M. 

Spencer,  of  State  University,  on  "  Tlie  Teacher's  Mission  ;  "  by  Dr. 
Totten,  President  State  University,  on  " Progressive  Education" 
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Essays  wcro  read  by  Dr.  Sherman,  of  Muscatine,  on  the  "AnaUh 
my  of  the  Human  Ey9 ;  "  by  Mr.  Geerdts,  of  Davenport,  on  "  In- 
tuitive lustructim  ;  "  by  Misb  Sallie  Bonadl,  on  "*  Teachers  tkauU 
be  True  Democrate.^ 

Reports  were  made  by  Prot  T.  S.  Parvin,  on  "  State  Schotd 
Fund  ;  "  by  M.  Ingalls,  on  "  School  Ojflcers  ;  ^  by  Mr.  Tooke,  on 
*^Inereaeed  Importance  of  Continuing  our  Public  Schools;"  by 
Rev.  H.  K.  Edson,  on  "  Normal  Classes  ;  "  by  C.  F.  Chase,  of  Chi- 
cago, on  "  Rrformatory  Education  ;  "  by  Conis,  on  ^  Visiting  Power 
of  County  Superintendents'^^  '^  Competency  and  Permananty  of 
Teachers,''  **  School  Souses,''  «  Normal  Schools,"  «  Common  School 
Libraries,"  Se, 

Officers  fob  the  Evbuino  Tear. — President;  C.  C.  Nestle- 
rode,  of  Cedar  Goanty.  Vice  Presidents  ;  H.  E.  Edson,  Amos 
Dean,  L.  F.  Parker,  D.  H.  Groodno,  and  S.  M.  Fellows.  Recording 
Secretary  ;  W.  O.  Hiskey.  Treasurer  ;  George  B.  Denison.  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  ;  A.  &  Kissell,  D.  F.  Wells,  S.  F.  Cooper,  F.  Y. 
Lane,  and  M.  K.  Cross. 

Sevbhth  Aknual  AfBETiiro. — ^Monnt  Pleasant,  Aogast  10th,  to 
S2d,  1862.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  the  President;  by  H.  K. 
Edson,  on  ^'School  Discipline ;"  by  Rev.  Wm.  Salter,  of  Burling- 
ton, "  Two  Weeks  im  Italy ;"  by  Prof.  V.  R.  Leonard,  of  Univer- 
sity,  **  Why  should  Mathematical  Studies  be  rehired  of  the  Stu- 
dent,  and  at  what  Age;  "  by  Rev.  Mr.  K  Cross,  •^Education  qf  the 
HeaH  and  Conscience;  "  by  W.  H.  Wells,  of  Chicago,  on  "* Phi- 
losophy of  Education," 

Discussions  on  "  State  Agency,"  ^  Sgstem  qf  State  Examines 
tion,"  <<  Object  Teaching,"  ''Physical  Exercise  in  SchooU,"  d:c. 

Officers  for  Emuiwo  Year. — President;  Rev.  M.  K.  Cros% 
Upton,  Cedar  County.  Vice  Presidents;  L.  M.  Hastings,  J.  E. 
Dow,  G.  F.  Carpenter,  J.  D.  Hornby,  and  Mrs.  M.  £.  Calbertsoa 
according  Secretary;  R.  Hubbard.  Corresponding  Secretary; 
Miss.  K  W.  Berry.     Treasurer  ;  Miss.  L,  L.  Newton. 

[We  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  the  proceedings  of  the  Annual 
Meetings  for  1868  and  1864.] 
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PAVID  FRANKUM  WELLS,  A.  Jl. 

David  Frakklix  Wells,  first  President  of  the  Iowa  State  Teadien'  Abbocia- 
tion,  was  bom  at  HoUaDd  Patent,  Oneida  Coontj,  N.  Y.,  June  22d,  1830,  and 
was  brought  up  upon  his  iatber'a  farm  in  the  babita  of  induatiy  and  peraever- 
ance  that  characterize  his  dass,  enjoying  the  advantagea  of  the  common  school 
in  winter,  and  for  a  time  attending  the  academy  of  bis  native  village.  He  spent 
one  winter  as  clerk  in  a  country  store,  but  commenced  teaching  at  the  age  of 
nineteen  in  a  district  school  with  a  salary  of  twelve  dollars  a  month,  "boarding 
around."  Ills  second  sduxd  was  at  Trenton  Fails,  N.  J.,  ailer  which  he  entered 
the  State  Normal  School  at  Albany,  borrowing  money  to  pay  his  expenses^ 
where  he  g^duated  in  1862.  He  has  since  been  constantly  engaged  in  teach- 
ing, first  at  Barrjtown,  then  at  Tarrytown  on  the  Hudson,  and  in  1853  as  prin- 
cipal of  a  public  school  at  Muscatine,  Iowa.  AAer  organizing  and  grading  this 
school  he  conducted  it  most  successfully  until  August^  1856,  when  he  accepted 
the  professorsliip  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  in  the  State  Univer- 
sity. His  suoceaa  in  this  position  has  been  remaricable^  and  has  deariy  demon- 
strated that  auch  a  department  wisely  conducted  can  aooompliah  the  profira- 
slonal  traiuing  of  teachers  as  well  as  an  independent  Normal  School 

Kr.  Wells  has  always  been  active  in  Teadiers*  Institutes  within  the  State  and 
in  lecturing  upon  educational  subjects.  He  was  member  and  oflBcer  of  the  first 
State  Association  in  1864,  and  waa  elected  President  of  the  present  association 
m  1855,  and  agaiQ  in  1859,  and  it  was  mainly  by  his  exertioDS  that  the  ^Voie$ 
oj  Jowa^^  the  first  oigaii  of  the  association,  was  established. 

REV.  MO0E8  KIlffBALL  CROSS,  A.  M. 

Koeis  ICmmALL  Gbosb  was  bom  September  24th,  1812,  in  Danvers,  ICass. 
His  interest  in  studj  was  specially  awakened  at  the  age  of  seventeen  under  the 
instruction  of  Master  John  Batchelder,  for  manj  years  a  suocessfiil  teacher  in  the 
schools  of  Lynn.  He  commenced  teaching  the  next  year  at  Topsfleld,  and  soon 
after  entered  upon  a  course  of  regular  study,  preparing  for  ccdlege  principally  at 
Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  and  graduating  at  Amherst  in  1838,  and  at  Ando- 
ver  Theological  Seminary  in  1841.  He  was  first  settled  in  Palmer,  Mass.,  in 
1842,  but  in  1855  removed  to  Tipton,  Iowa.  During  this  time  he  has  always 
taken  special  interest  in  teachers  and  scliools,  and  has  kept  himself  familiar  and 
intimate  with  them,  striving  to  help  and  encourage  them  whenever  it  was  in 
his  power.  He  has  been  almost  constantly  connected  with  town  school  com- 
mittees, has  attended  meetings  of  Associations  and  Institutes,  has  delivered  ed- 
ucational lectures,  and  contributed  fluently  to  the  educational  JoumalA  He 
was  elected  President  of  the  State  Association  in  1863. 
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REV.  H.  K.  ED80N,  A  M. 

Hekrt  Kinohak  Edson  was  born  in  Hadley,  Mass.,  October  5th,  1822.  He 
fitted  for  college  at  the  Hopkins  Academy  in  his  native  town,  of  which,  after 
graduation  at  Amherst  in  1844,  he  was  principal  until  1849.  He  now  for  two 
years  pursued  his  theological  studies  at  the  Andover  and  Union  Seminaries. 
His  success  in  teaching  and  the  growing  conviction  of  the  greatness  of  the 
work,  induced  a  change  in  his  choice  of  a  profession.  In  1852  he  became  prin- 
cipal of  the  academy  at  Denmark,  Iowa,  where  he  has  since  labored  with  a  care 
that  has  won  him  success,  and  with  an  earnestness  in  the  common  cause  of  ed- 
ucation that  has  tended  to  make  the  profession  esteemed  and  honorable  in  the 
popular  estimation. 

ORAN  FAVILLE,  A.  M. 

Oran  Favtllb  was  bom  Oct  13,  1817,  at  Manheim,  Herkimer  County,  N.  T. 
He  was  brought  up  upon  a  farm  and  educated  at  the  district  schools,  but  having 
access  to  a  small  public  library  he  was  enabled  to  gratify  a  taste  for  reading  and 
was  prompted  to  higher  things.  He  commenced  teaching  in  the  winter  of 
1834-5,  and  was  engaged  in  schools  in  the  following  winters,  until  1838,  when 
he  removed  to  Ohio,  where  he  spent  two  years  in  teaching  and  in  preparatoiy 
study  at  Granville  College.  He  afterward  studied  two  years  at  the  Fairfield 
Academy  in  his  native  town,  with  intervals  of  teaching,  and  entered  the  Junior 
Class  in  Wesleyan  University  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  in  1842.  After  graduatioa 
he  taught  two  years  in  the  Oneida  Conference  Seminary  at  Cazenovia,  N.  T., 
six  years  in  the  Troy  Conference  Seminary  at  West  Poultney,  Vt,  and  the  next 
year  in  McEendree  College  at  Lebanon,  III  In  1853  he  took  charge  of  the 
Wesleyan  Female  College  at  Delaware,  Ohio,  but  ill-health  compelling  him  to 
resign  his  profession,  he  removed  in  1855  to  Iowa  and  commenced  finontier  Hfb 
as  a  farmer  in  Mitchell  County. 

In  Oct.,  1857,  Mr.  Faville  was  elected  Lieutenant  Governor,  and  ex  ojficio 
President  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  then  newly  organized.  At  its  first 
session,  in  Dec.,  1858,  the  Board  adopted  the  main  features  of  the  present  sys- 
tem of  public  instruction.  In  April,  1863,  he  became  the  acting  Secretary  of 
the  Board,  and  in  January  following  was  appointed  its  Secretary  by  the  Gover- 
nor. In  March,  1864,  he  was  elected  by  the  Legislature  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  the  Board  of  Education  having  been  abolished.  In  addition 
to  his  educational  labors  in  the  school  and  in  public  office,  Mr.  Faville  has  de- 
livered various  addresses  at  Teachers'  Institutes  and  Associationfly  sereral  of 
which  have  been  published. 
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PEEUMINART  III8T0RT. 


There  have  been  few  educational  conventions  and  early  associa- 
tions in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  that  have  left  a  record.  Two 
or  three  County  Lyceum  Associations  were  formed  in  1830-31  un- 
der the  personal  influence  of  Josiah  Holbrook,  but  they  probably 
scarcely  survived  their  organization.  In  1 836,  however,  the  "  Cheshire 
County  Common  School  Aattociation  ^  was  organized,  which  is  still  in 
existence  and  merits  further  notice.  In  this  county  the  friends  of 
education  had,  as  early  as  1810-21,  been  unusually  active  for  the 
good  of  common  schools,  among  whom  were  Levi  W.  Leonard,  D.  D., 
Rev.  Z.  S.  Barstow,  Salma  Hale,  Daniel  Bradford,  and  Joel  Parker. 
Some  years  later  a  county  school  convention  was  held  in  Keene  on 
the  4th  of  July,  which  was  numerously  attended,  and  addressed  by 
Asahel  H.  Bennett,  Esq.,  and  an  interesting  letter  was  read  from  Dr. 
Ebcnezer  Morse  of  Walpole.  The  County  Association  was  formed 
at  a  convention  of  teachers  and  others  at  Keene  on  the  18th  Nov., 
1836,  with  the  design  ^Uo  collect  and  diffuse  such  information  as 
shall  have  a  tendency  to  awaken  a  greater  interest  in  common 
schools  and  improve  the  qualifications  of  teachers."  Among  its 
early  presidents  were  Hon.  Salma  Hale,  Rev.  Mr.  Barstow,  Dr.  L. 
W.  Leonard,  Rev.  A.  A,  Livermore,  and  Dr.  James  Batcheller. 
Among  the  measures  recommended  at  the  first  meeting  were  the 
appointment  of  a  State  School  Commissioner  by  the  Legislature, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  Teachers'  Seminary.  It  met  annually 
for  addresses  and  discussions  until  1841,  since  which  time  its  meet- 
ings have  been  semi-annual 

In  answer  to  a  call  made  by  this  Association,  a  State  Convention 
was  held  at  Concord,  June  7th,  1843 ;  S.  E.  Coues,  Esq.,  presiding. 
The  proceedings  are  of  interest  as  showing  the  prevalent  distrust 
in  the  efficacy  of  Associations  and  little  faith  in  the  virtues  of  simple 
legislation.  The  desired  object  was  stated  to  be  to  take  such  meas- 
ures as  should  create,  throughout  the  State,  an  interest  in  common 
schools,  and  to  efiect  this  end  the  formation  of  a  State  Association 
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was  proposed,  an  address  to  the  people,  and  a  petition  to  the  Legis- 
kturc  for  an  act  requiring  reports  from  all  the  schools  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  The  feeling  of  the  meeting  was  nearly  expressed  hy 
Rev.  P.  S.  Ten  Broeck,  of  Concord ;  "  lie  thought  we  should  not 
succeed  with  legislation.  The  good  is  to  be  done  by  ourselves. 
That  a  convention  was  prefeimbiB  to  an  association.  If  we  should 
not  succeed,  we  should  die  more  respectably  as  a  convention  than 
as  an  organized  association.  That  meetings  on  the  subject  over  the 
State  were  to  accomplish  the  object."  Nevertheless,  a  committee 
was  appointed  (consisting  of  Hon.  Levi  Woodbury,  Rev.  E.  Worth, 
Rev,  W,  II,  Moore,  Chandler  K  Potter,  and  Hon.  Franklin  Pierce,) 
to  petition  the  legislature ;  a  second  (consisting  of  C,  J.  Fox,  Rev. 
N.  Ronton,  and  Rev.  A.  A.  Livermore,)  to  prepare  an  address ;  and 
in  place  of  oi^anizing  an  *'  Association,^'  a  series  of  annual  "  Con- 
ventions '*  was  provided  for,  under  the  nwnagement  of  an  Executive 
Committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  J,  Stsfcns,  Jr.,  Rev.  K  Worth, 
Rev.  M.  G.  Thomas,  Rev.  W.  H.  Mow%-Dr.  S.  Cummings,  and 
Parker  Noyes.  It  is  uncertain  how  voMmy  cC  these  proposed  con- 
ventions were  subsequently  held.  At  the  meeting  it  Concord  two 
years  afterwards,  of  which  Salma  Hale  was  preeidient,  very  able 
and  valuable  essays  were  read  by  Pro£  £.  D.  Sanborn  upon  the 
•*  Examination  of  Teachers f'^  by  Rev.  Mr.  Leonard  upon  the  opera- 
tion of  the  public  schools  of  Dublin,  Cheshire  Co.,  and  by  Rev.  W. 
H.  Moore  upon  the  legislative  measures  most  requisite  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  common  schools.  Addresses  were  delivered  by 
Hon.  Levi  Woodbury,  Prof.  Brooks,  of  Boston,  Horace  Mann,  and 
William  B,  Fowlc,  discussions  followed,  the  usual  committee  was 
appointed  for  memorializing  the  Legislature,  and  a  Central  Commit- 
tee to  make  arrangements  for  the  next  Convention. 

In  April,  1845,  the  first «'  Tkaehm'  InitUuW  was  held,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Chester  Co.  Association,  and  was  continued  an- 
nually for  several  years,  the  officers  being  ex  officio  directors  of  the 
Institute.  Previous  to  this,  however,  a  similar  Association  had  been 
fonned  in  Ilillsboro'  County,  organized  in  April,  1840,  which  proved 
a  most  active  and  effective  body.  Among  its  presidents  were  Rev. 
Abiel  Abbott,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Humphrey  Moore,  S.  K.  Livermore,  Rev. 
S.  T.  Allen,  and  Rev,  Samuel  Lee.  Its  meetings  were  semi-annual. 
As  a  result  of  its  discussion  of  the  subject  of  Normal  Schools,  in 

1845,  the  "  Merrimack  Normal  Institute^  was  established  at  Reed's 
Ferry  under  the  charge  of  Prof.  William  Russell.     In  October, 

1846,  a  movement  was  also  commenced  in  favor  of  a  Teachers'  In- 
stitute, which  was  ft\iot\.\^  ai!^AT^ak\^^\xi<^T^c)x«.\ft^^^syi^\xi  1848,  was 
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nnited  with  the  Association  into  one  organization.  In  response  to 
repeated  memorials  from  these  Associations  and  Conventions,  the 
Legislature  of  June,  1846,  established  the  office  of  State  Commis- 
sioner of  Common  Schools,  and  authorized  towns  to  assess  a  special 
tax  for  the  support  of  Institutes.  In  1850  this  office  was  abolished 
and  that  of  County  Commissioner  substituted,  which  officer  should 
take  charge  of  the  Teachers'  Institutes.  A  conflict  of  authorities 
arose  in  Hillsboro'  County  between  the  Commissioner  and  the  Asso- 
ciation upon  this  point,  resulting  in  the  holding  of  two  sets  of  In- 
stitutes, but  the  Legislature  of  1851  revising  the  Statute  and  recog- 
nizing the  Commissioner  as  its  only  agent,  the  Association  withdrew 
from  the  field  and  in  November,  1852,  the  organization  was  dis- 
solved. 

OROANIZATION  AND  PROCEEDINGS  Of  THE  STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  State  Associatiok  had  its  first  suggestion  in  1853  in  the 
Manchester  Association  of  Teachers,  of  which  Jonathan  Tenney, 
then  principal  of  the  High  School  in  that  city,  was  the  originator. 
At  the  session  of  the  County  Institute  in  the  following  spring  the- 
subject  was  favorably  received,  and  at  an  informal  meeting  of  teach* 
ers,  a  convention  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  an  organization  waa 
unanimously  agreed  upon  and  measures  taken  to  elicit  the  opinion 
and  secure  the  cooperation  of  teachers  in  other  sections.  Insti- 
tutes and  individual  teachers  responded  in  a  similar  spirit.  A  call  waa 
accordingly  issued  in  May  by  a  committee  of  which  Jonathan  Ten* 
ney  was  chairman,  and  the  convention  met  at  Concord  on  the  ISth 
of  June,  1 854.  It  was  largely  attended  by  practical  teachers  from  alt 
parts  of  the  state.  Cyrus  S.  Richards  was  appointed  President ;  H.. 
£.  Sawyer,  B.  F.  Wallace,  and  G.  S.  Barnes,  Vice  Piesidents ;  and 
Harry  Brickett  and  M.  C.  Stebbins,  Secretaries*  A  Cbnstitutioa 
was  reported  by  a  committee  consisting  of  Messis^  Tenney,  Morse^ 
Hoyt,  T.  Baldwin,  and  Stebbins,  which,  embracing  the  usual 
provisions,  was  adopted  and  the  organization  perfected  by  the  elec- 
tion of  the  following  officers: — Prof.  John  S.  Woodman,  PreM,;  A* 
M.  Payson,  M.  L.  Morse,  A.  H.  Bennett,  J.  K  Cluk,  J.  N.  Putnam,. 
£.  Knight,  W.  A.  Webster,  L.  C.  Cbufio^  K  T.  Rowe,  and 
D.  A.  Rowe,  Vice  Pres. ;  J.  Tenney,  and  C*  8v  Richards,  SeeU. ;  G. 
S.  Barnes,  Treas, ;  H.  Brickett,  B.  F.  Walv^e,  M.  C.  Stebbins,  W. 
W.  Bailey,  T.  O.  Norris,  J.  G.  Hoyt,  and  H.  K  Sawyer,  CouTuehrs. 
Addresses  were  afterwards  delivered  by  William  H.  Wells,  on  the 
"  Progress  of  Astronomy  ;"  by  Benjamm  Greenleaf,  on  "  School 

Order  and  Discipline  /'  by  Rev.  Warren  Bbrton^  on  the  *'  Belatum 
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of  Parents  to  Teachers  ;'*'*  and  by  J.  G.  Hoyt,  on  ^^  Jndicatiom  cf 
Progress  in  Letters  and  Art^ 

In  July,  1854,  the  Association  was  incorporated  by  Act  of  the 
State  Legislature. 

The  First  Annual  Session  was  held  at  Nashua,  Nov.  27th  and 
28th,  1854.  Lectures,  essays,  and  reports  were  delivered  by  Eliha 
T,  Rowe,  on  "  Teachers^  Institutes  as  they  are  and  as  they  should 
6tf  ;"  by  Rev.  Daniel  March,  on  '•''How  much  and  what  kind  of  an 
Education  does  the  State  owe  to  its  Citizens — or  Citizens  to  themr 
selves  /"  by  Prof.  William  Russell,  on  the  ^^Expediency  of  constitut- 
ing the  vocation  of  Teaching  a  distinct  Profession  ;"  by  Prof.  E  D. 
Sanborn,  on  the  question,  "^re  our  Colleges  sufficiently  progressive 
in  the  Subjects^  Lengthy  and  Thoroughness,  aiid  Practical  Character 
of  their  courses  of  Study  /"'  and  by  Rev.  A.  B.  Muzzey,  on  "  Moral 
Instruction  in  Schools"  A  code  of  By-Laws  was  adopted,  and 
committees  were  appointed  to  report  upon  Mr.  Russell's  plan  for 
making  teaching  a  more  distinct  profession  ;  upon  publishing  a  State 
Educational  Journal;  upon  a  certificate  of  membership  ;  and  npon 
a  seal  for  the  corporation.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Tenney  the  following 
resolution  was  adopted  : — 

That  we,  the  teachers  of  this  Association,  believe  the  Bible  to  be  the  oo^le^ 
stone  of  all  domestic,  social,  Dationul  and  philanthropic  virtue,  and  that  we  ut- 
terly deprecate  and  will  steadfastly  oppose  any  and  all  efforts  of  any  man  or 
class  of  men  to  keep  it  from  our  schools  as  a  book -of  daily  reading  and  refer- 
ence ;  and  wo  further  believe,  faithfbl,  moral,  in  connection  with  thorough  intel- 
lectual instruction,  to  be  the  highest  flmction  and  most  solemn  duty  of  the 
teacher*8  oflQce. 

A  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  at  Manchester,  May  11th 
and  12th,  1855,  in  accordance  with  a  vote  of  the  previous  session, 
for  the  purpose  of  acting  upon  the  reports  of  committees  and  other 
subjects  of  a  practical  character.  The  following  Reports  were 
made : — by  E.  T.  Quimby,  upon  the  **  Seal  of  the  Association  ;"  by 
W.  H.  Ward,  upon  a  "  State  Teachers'  Journal ;"  by  C.  S.  Rich- 
ards, upon  "  Greater  Uniformity  in  the  Terms  and  Vacations  of 
Academies  and  Colleges  ;"  by  S.  Upton,  on  "  State  Appropriation 
in  Aid  of  the  Association  /"  by  H.  E.  Sawyer,  on  "  Certificates  of 
Membership ;"  by  J.  Tenney,  on  "  Town  Supervision  of  Schoolsy' 
and  on  "  Publishing  the  Lectures  and  Transactions ;"  by  Calvin 
Cutter,  M.  D.,  on  "  State  Supervision  of  Schools ;"  by  C.  S.  Rich- 
ards, on  a  "  State  Normal  School ;"  by  L  11.  Nutting,  on  "  Tuition 
in  Academies  and  other  Schools  ;"  by  B.  F.  Walhuje,  on  "  Sending 
Delegates  to  other  Educational  Associations  ;"  and  by  W.  H.  Ward, 
on  "  Employing  a  State  Agent,'* 
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These  several  reports  were  freely  discussed  and  many  of  them 
were  afterwards  printed  in  the  local  papers  and  became  the  germ 
of  much  of  the  after  educational  progress  in  the  State. 

Second  Annual  Meeting. — At  Great  Falls,  Nov.  26th  and  27th, 
1855.  Lectures  or  addresses  were  delivered  by  Rev.  Ezra  E. 
Adams,  on  the  "  Mission  of  the  Scholar  ;"  by  S.  J.  Pike,  on  the 
^*  Democratic  Element  in  School  Government  ;^^  hy  Jonathan  Ten- 
ney,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board,  on  a  "  State  Normal  School  /' 
and  by  Dr.  M.  N.  Root,  a  poem  on  the  "  Teacher^s  Offering,  its  In- 
cense, its  RewardV  The  prominent  subjects  of  discussion  were 
Teachers'  Institutes  and  a  State  Normal  School,  and  it  was  voted 
that  the  "  Normal  School  Committee  "  should  prepare  circulars  and 
subscription  papers  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  money  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  Board  of  Instruction  for  the  social  training  of  teachers  in 
the  State,  and  Mr.  Tenney,  Chairman  of  the  committee,  was  au- 
thorized to  act  as  agent  for  the  same  object.  Before  the  adjourn- 
ment, over  $1,200  were  subscribed  by  the  teachers  present. 

Hon.  Jonathan  Tenney,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, was  elected  president 

The  subject  of  a  State  Normal  School  was  now  attracting  much 
attention.  The  Board  of  Education  at  a  late  meeting  had  passed 
a  resolution  urging  upon  the  Legislature  the  establishment  of  such 
an  institution,  and  the  State  Association  now  strongly  favored  the 
same  action,  and  resolved  that  it  would  **  raise  and  pay  for  tlie  sup- 
port of  a  competent  Board  of  Instruction  of  such  a  Normal  School, 
the  sum  of  $2,500  per  year,  for  the  term  of  five  years,"  provided 
the  State  Legislature  would  appropriate  a  like  amount,  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  school  to  be  selected  equally  by  the  Board  of 
Educ^on  and  by  the  State  Association.  Measures  were  also  taken 
for  petitioning  the  Legislature  to  make  provision  for  the  erection  of 
suitable  buildings,  drc.  The  State  was  now  expending  |6,000  a 
year  upon  its  Teachers'  Institutes,  and  the  somewhat  prevalent 
feeling  that  their  efficiency  did  not  correspond  with  the  expense, 
aided  the  movement  in  favor  of  a  Normal  School.  A  bill  for  its 
establishment  was  passed  unanimously  by  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives at  its  next  session,  but  was  postponed  by  the  Senate. 

Third  Annual  Meeting. — At  Wolf  borough,  August  12th  and 
13th,  1856.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  Prof.  Alpheus  Crosby, 
of  Boston,  on  "  A  good  Common  Education  ;"  by  M.  C.  Stebbins, 
on  the  "  Relations  of  the  Press  to  our  Schools  ;"  by  Dr.  Charles  F. 
Elliot,  on  "  A  Knowledge  of  Physical  Laws  essential  to  successful 
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Teaching  ;*'  and  by  H.  Brickett,  on  **  Beason  and  Memory^  The 
report  of  the  State  Normal  School  Committee  was  made  bj  Mr. 
Tenney.  The  Normal  School  Bill  before  the  Legislature  was  warmly 
discussed  and  its  provisions  disapproved  as  not  meeting  the  wants 
of  education  in  the  State.  Tlie  subject  of  securing  the  influence 
of  the  Press  to  the  cause  of  educational  reform  was  also  debated  at 
length,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  prepare  articles  for  publication 
in  leading  newspapers  of  the  State.  The  proposition  of  Rer.  W. 
L.  Gage  to  commence  the  publication  of  a  monthly  Journal  of  Ed- 
ucation was  approved.  A  resolution  was  also  adopted  recommending 
the  formation  of  County  and  Town  Educational  Associations. 
Jonathan  Tenney  was  reelected  president  of  the  Association. 

Fourth  Annual  Mextino. — At  Concord,  Augrast  4th  to  ^th, 
1857.  Addresses  by  H.  Brickett,  on  Xh%  ^^  Moliv§  Power  if  thM 
School-room;^^  by  Rev.  Lyman  Whiting,  on  the  ^^ Pleaturei ^f 
School  Keeping  ;"  by  M.  C.  Stebbins,  on  "  Beligioui  iMtruciian  in 
the  School-room  ;"  and  by  N.  F.  Carter,  on  the  '*  ICind  of  ParentMl 
Cooperation  needed,^ 

Most  of  the  discussions  and  resolutions  of  this  session  related  to 
the  establishment  of  a  State  Journal  of  Education  under  the  control 
of  the  Association*  The  **  New  Hampshire  Journal  of  Education  " 
which  had  been  commenced  by  Rev.  W.  L.  Gage  in  January,  1857, 
had  failed  to  give  satisfaction,  and  its  publication  was  now  assumed 
by  the  Association  and  Henry  E.  Sawyer  of  Concord  was  appointed 
Resident  Editor,  assisted  by  a  Board  of  twelve  Associate  Editors. 

Prof.  E.  D.  Sanborn  was  elected  president 

Fifth  Annual  Mkbtino. — At  Concord,  August  3d  to  5th,  1858. 
Addresses  and  essays  by  Prof.  E.  D.  Sanborn,  on  **  Metempsvchom 
of  Thought ;"  by  J.  P.  Newell,  on  **  Thoroughness  in  the  School- 
room ;^  by  S.  Hay  ward,  on  "  Text-books — their  Uses  and  Abu9esf^ 
by  H.  Brickett,  on  the  "  Best  Modes  of  Teaching  Spelling  ;"  by  R 
Knight,  on  "  The  Present  an  Age  of  Superficiality  ;"  by  C.  S.  Rich- 
ards on  the  "  Importance  of  more  Condensation  in  our  Systems  cf 
Education  ;"  by  A.  M.  Payson,  on  the  "  Causes  of  Failure  in  School 
Government ;"  and  by  G.  W.  Gardner,  on  the  "  Relative  Importane§ 
of  the  Ancient  Classics  and  Scientific  Studies  in  American  Educch 
tionr 

Discussions  were  held  upon  **  Methods  of  Analysis  in  English 
Grammar ;^^  **  School  Examinations;^  nnd  upon  a  ^Systematic 
Course  of  Education  in  our  Academies.'^    Rosolntions  were  adopted 
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respecting  the  more  efficient  organization  of  teachers  as  a  distinct 
profession,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  petition  the  Legisla- 
ture for  aid  in  behalf  of  the  Association. 
Prot  £.  D.  Sanborn  was  reelected  president 

Sixth  Anhual  Mbbtivo. — At  Concord,  August  2d  to  ith,  1859. 
Addresses  and  Essays,  by  Rev.  W.  T.  Savage,  on  *'  The  Family^  the 
Churchy  the  State — their  individual  and  combined  Province  in  edu- 
eeUing  the  Rau  /'  by  £.  T.  Quimby,  on  the  ^Danger  of  rendering 
too  much  Aisistetnee  in  teaching  ;^  by  H.  L.  Boltwood,  on  the  ^*  Im- 
portance of  more  thorough  Study  of  English  Literature  ;^\a,nd  by 
H.  K  Sawyer,  on  the  '*  Duty  and  Bight  of  Community  to  educate 
the  Youngy 

The  principal  discussion  was  upon  the  subject  of  school  superin- 
tendence, fiivoring  the  appointment  of  a  State  Superintendent  in 
addition  to  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners.  Tlie  merits  of 
Uie  English  and  Continental  systems  of  Greek  and  Latin  Orthoepy 
were  debated,  the  prospects  of  the  State  Journal  reported  upon,  and 
a  resolution  passed  respecting  obtaining  State  aid  for  the  Associa- 
tion. 

David  Crosby  of  Nashua  was  elected  president 

Sbvbnth  Anvual  Meeting. — At  Manchester,  July  31st  to  Aug. 
2d,  1860.  Lectures  or  Essays  were  delivered  by  S.  Hay  ward,  on 
*•  School  Discipline  ;"  by  Hon.  J.  D.  Philbrick,  of  Boston,  on  the 
"  Teachers'  Duty  of  Self-Improvement ;"  by  E.  T.  Rowc,  on  the 
**  Teachers'  Object  and  his  Means  of  obtaining  it ;"  by  Miss  Mary  A. 
Currier,  on  **  How  to  become  worth  more  as  Teachers  ;"  and  by  Miss 
M.  J.  Emerson,  on ''  The  Disciplinary  and  the  Ornamental  in  Female 
Education:' 

Discussions  were  held  upon  ''  Latin  and  Oreek  Orthoepy  ;"  upon 
the  ^  Best  Means  of  interesting  Children  in  Primary  Schools;^ 
upon  ^^  Admitting  both  Sexes  to  our  Colleges;**  and  upon  "  How  far 
we  should  adhere  to  a  definite  Course  of  Study,""  Resolutions  were 
also  adopted  disavowbg  all  responsibility  for  the  contents  and  char- 
acter of  the  first  Volume  of  the  School  Journal.  At  this  meeting 
a  *'  Teacher^  League  **  was  formed  in  consequence  of  a  resolution 
recommending  that,  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  healthy  and  strict 
discipline  in  the  academies  of  the  State,  the  fact  of  suspension, 
separation,  or  expulsion  of  any  student  should  constitute  a  sufficient 
reason  why  he  should  not  be  received  into  any  other  school  till  such 
difficulty  should  be  satisfactorily  settled  and  duly  certified.  In  this 
action  were  united  the  principals  of  many  of  the  Academies  of  the 
State  as  well  as  of  several  in  Vermont  and  Massachusetts. 
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David  Crosby  was  reelected  president. 

£iGHTH  Annual  Meeting. — At  Concord,  Nov.  19th  to  2l8t, 
1861.  Lectures  or  essays  were  delivered,  by  Benjamin  Warner,  on 
"  School  Perversions  ;^  by  S.  Haywood,  a  report  on  "  School  Text" 
hooks ;"  by  Miss  Lois  A.  Sartwell,  on  the  "  True  Teacher ;"  by 
Rev.  B.  G.  Northrop,  of  Massachuetts,  on  the  *'  Motives  to  he  urged 
en  Pupils  ;"  by  M.  A.  Cartland,  on  the  "  Best  Method  of  Teaching 
the  English  Language ;"  by  Prof.  C.  A.  Aiken,  on  "  Scholarship 
and  Patriotism  ;"  by  N.  F.  Carter,  on  the  "  Ministry  of  Antago- 
nism ;"  and  by  D.  II.  Sanborn,  on  the  "  Method  of  Teaching  Geog- 
raphy,^^ 

The  action  of  the  previous  Legislature  in  abolishing  Teacher^ 
Institutes  was  discussed,  as  also  the  subjects  of  *'  Text-hooks^ 
"  School  GymnasticSy^  "  Spelling^^  **  School  Government^'*  and  the 
*'  School  Journal, ^^  Resolves  were  passed  as  a  tribute  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Paltiah  Brown  of  Concord,  and  greetings  were  interchanged, 
by  telegraph,  with  the  Massachusetts  State  Association,  then  in  session. 

H.  K  Sawyer,  of  Concord,  was  elected  president,  and  Jonathan 
Tenney,  resident  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Education. 

Ninth  Annual  Mbbtino. — At  Nashua,  Nov.  19th  to  2l8t,  1862. 
Addresses  or  essays  were  presented  by  H.  E.  Sawyer,  on  "  HistoT' 
teal  Memorials  of  the  AT.  II.  State  Teachers*  Association  ;"  by  Rev. 
Elias  Nason,  on  the  "  Points  which  constitute  the  Accomplishments^ 
Character,  Pouter,  and  Perfection  of  the  true  Lady  ;"  by  A.  L.  Ger- 
rish,  on  the  "  Close  of  School ;"  by  S.  Hay  ward,  on  "  Literary 
Culture  ;**  and  by  G.  J.  Judkins,  on  the  **  Moral  QuaHfications  cf 
Teachers?'* 

Discussions  were  held  upon  the  merits  of  the  new  Legislative 
Bill  providing  for  a  system  of  public  school  supervision ;  upon  the 
different  methods  of  teaching  geography,  penmanship,  declamation, 
and  reading;  upon  the  relative  prominence  to  be  given  by  the 
teacher  to  mental  discipline  and  the  communication  of  knowledge 
as  the  objects  of  his  labors ;  upon  the  duties  of  parents  to  teachers ; 
the  necessity  of  changes  in  the  present  preparatory  course  for  ad- 
mission to  college ;  and  upon  school  gymnastics  and  object  lessons^ 
Class  exercises  were  conducted  by  W.  A.  Hodgden  in  illustration 
of  methods  of  teaching  vocal  music ;  by  J.  W.  Webster,  in  school 
gymnastics ;  and  by  H.  E.  Sawyer,  in  object  teaching.  A  commit- 
tee was  again  appointed  to  petition  for  State  aid  in  behalf  of  the 
objects  of  the  Association. 

Henry  E.  Sawyer  was  reelected  president. 
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Tenth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Manchester,  Nov.  18th  to  20th, 

1863.  Lectures  and  essays,  by  Rev.  J.  H.  McCarty,  of  Providence, 
on  the  **  Lights  and  Shades  of  the  School-roam  ;''  by  C.  S.  Richards, 
on  the  ^^Progressive  Teacher ;^^  by  K  Knight,  on  "  Teaching  Arith- 
meiie^^  with  illustrations ;  by  S.  G.  Haley,  on  "  Moral  Instruction 
in  Schools ;"  by  A.  Wood,  on  "  Veracity  and  the  Methods  of 
teaching  it ;^^  by  E.  T.  Rowe,  on  the  ^^Responsibility  of  the  Teach- 
er ;*'  and  by  J.  Tenney,  on  the  "  Life  and  Lessons  of  Moses  A. 
Cartlandr 

Discussions  were  lield  upon  the  methods  of  teaching  history,  or- 
thography, and  penmanship ;  upon  Greek  and  Latin  pronunciation ; 
upon  rendering  assistance  to  pupils ;  the  harmonious  development 
of  a  child's  faculties ;  and  the  proper  answer  to  the  pupil's  question, 
What  shall  I  study  ?  After  discussion,  also,  it  was  resolved  that 
the  teacher's  authority  over  his  pupils  rightfully  extends,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Association,  from  the  time  they  leave  home  until 
they  reach  home  on  their  return ;  that  " free  return  tickets"  should 
be  given  only  to  enrolled  members ;  that  the  highest  interests  of 
the  State  demand  a  wise,  generous,  and  progressive  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  Legislature  in  regard  to  public  schools  and  all  other 
institutions  of  learning,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  teachers  on  all 
proper  occasions  to  advocate  and  urge  the  adoption  of  such  a  policy, 
and  to  labor  to  secure  the  election  to  the  Legblature  of  men  who 
are  honestly  and  boldly  in  favor  of  the  immediate  adoption  of  such 
a  policy.  • 

Resolutions  were  passed  in  memory  of  the  lives  and  services  of 
M.  A.  Cartland,  John  N.  Putnam,  and  Phineas  Nichols,  members 
deceased  since  the  previous  meeting.  A  committee  was  also  ap- 
pointed to  solicit  State  aid.  The  Association,  during  the  session, 
attended  by  invitation  the  Public  School  Festival,  and  visited  the 
Reform  School. 

Cyrus  S.  Richards,  of  Meriden,  was  elected  president 

Eleventh  Annual  Session. — At  Fisherville,  Nov.  21st  to  23d, 

1864.  Addresses,  &c.,  were  delivered  by  Rev.  W.  L.  Gaylord,  on 
"  The  two  Expeditions  to  Roanoke  Island ;"  by  3.  W.  Mason,  of 
Boston,  on  "  Gymnastics  in  our  Common  Schools  ;"  by  C.  C.  Coffin, 
of  Massachusetts,  on  the  "  I^ew  Heroic  Age  ;"  by  E.  T.  Rowe,  on 
"  What  should  be  aimed  at  in  our  Common  Schools ;"  by  Rev.  D. 
E.  Adams,  on  the  "  Legitimate  Demands  of  Education  on  the  Suf 
frages  of  the  State  ;"  by  Rev.  C.  A.  Downs,  on  "  Physical  Geogra- 
phy ;"  and  by  J.  Tenney,  on  "  Soms  Improvements  in  Educational 
Machinery.^* 
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THscnssions  were  held  upon  methods  of  teaching  reading  and 
declamation ;  npon  what  studies  are  most  practical ;  and  npon  the 
best  means  of  conducting  recitations,  of  exciting  the  interest  of 
parents  in  the  school,  and  of  developing  the  better  traits  of  the 
pnpiL  It  was  resolved  that  the  pronanciation  of  Greek  and  LatiB 
should  be  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  our  own  language, 
rather  than  any  foreign  one.  The  next  session,  of  November,  1865, 
was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Eeene. 

In  connection  with  the  sessions  of  the  Association  it  has  been 
customary  to  have  an  introductory  address  by  the  president,  and  to 
conclude  with  a  social  levee.  It  has  also  been  usual  to  appoint  a 
eommittee  upon  '^  teachers'  places,''  to  aid  those  disengaged  in  pro- 
curing schools. 

The  '*  New  Hampshire  Journal  of  Education^  whose  publication 
was  assumed  by  the  Association  in  August,  1857,  was  contmued 
until  the  close  of  the  sixth  volume  in  December,  1862,  when  the 
difficulties  of  the  times  made  a  temporary  suspension  advisable. 

The  officers  of  the  Association  for  1865  are  as  follows : — 

Cyrus  8.  Richards,  Prte. ;  D.  Crosby,  E.*  T.  Rowe,  C.  A.  Aiken, 
O.  G.  Harriman,  W.  L.  Gaylord,  A.  M.  Payson,  C.  Tabor,  S.  Hay* 
ward,  8.  W.  Buffimi,  and  J*.  E.  Vose;  Vice-Pres.;  W.  W.  Colbnra 
and  Thomas  Tash,  Se^$. ;  J.  E.  Ayers,  Treas. ;  J.  Tenney,  A.  Wood, 
£.  T.  Quimby,  H.  E.  Sawyer,  F.  G.  Clarke,  H.  C.  Bullard,  and  & 
C.  Stanley,  Couneehre. 
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JOHN  8.  WOODMAN. 


JoHV  Smith  Woodmav  was  bom  in  Durham,  Strafford  county,  New  Hamp* 
shlrc^  on  the  6th  September,  1819.  The  training  and  influence  of  his  parentis 
both  remarkable  for  their  intelligence,  oorrect  judgment,  and  good  taste,  had  their 
legitimate  effect  in  the  formation  of  his  character.  He  was  carefully  instructed 
in  habits  of  dUigence,  order,  and  economy,  and  taught  to  follow  with  oDtliusiasm 
and  to  excel  in  whatever  was  undertaken.  In  connection  with  work  upon  the 
&rm,  he  attended  the  usual  district-school,  and  from  the  age  of  fourteen  to  eight- 
een, at  intervals,  the  academy  of  South  Berwick,  Maine,  where  he  fitted  for  col- 
lege, encouraged  and  guided  especially  by  its  principal,  Stephen  Chase,  (after^ 
wards  professor) — a  man  of  the  purest  character,  of  the  greatest  simplicity  and 
worth,  and  of  extraordinary  intellectual  ability.  Having  graduated  at  Dart* 
mouth  in  1842,  he  went  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  where  be  remained  for  four  yeare, 
engaged  in  the  study  of  law  and  teaching  the  higher  branches  some  hours  daily, 
in  several  of  the  private  schools  of  the  city.  The  following  eighteen  months 
were  spent  in  travel  in  Europe,  and  after  his  return,  he  completed  his  profes- 
sional studies  at  Dover,  N.  H.,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1848.  In  1861 
he  accepted  the  professorship  of  Mathematics  in  Dartmouth  College,  but  in  1866 
resigned,  and  resumed  the  practice  of  law  in  Boston  until  the  following  year, 
when  the  professorship  of  Civil  Engineering  in  the  Chandler  Scientific  Depart- 
ment of  Dartmouth  College  was  offered  to  him,  which  position  he  still  retains. 

Prof.  Woodman  was  School  Commissioner  of  Strafford  county  for  1850,  and 
Secretary  of  the  first  Board  of  Education,  preparing  the  first  Annual  Report,  in 
1861.  For  the  next  three  yean  he  was  School  Commissioner  for  Graftou 
county  and  as  such  conducted  firequent  sessions  of  the  County  Teachers'  Insti- 
tute. He  was  elected  Preddent  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  at  its  or- 
ganization in  1854,  and  in  the  following  year.  His  articles  and  addresses  to 
the  citizens  of  the  State  upon  educational  topics  have  been  largely  infiuential ; 
the  judicious  management  of  the  Chandler  Scientific  Department  is  due  to  a 
great  extent  to  his  carefiU  advice ;  and  yet  perhaps  his  most  effective  service 
may  have  been  found  in  the  daily,  quiet,  constant  labors  of  the  recitation  room. 

JONATHAN  TKNNBY. 

JovATHAV  TimncT  was  bom  at  Oorlnth,  Orange  County,  Vt,  Sept  14th,  181t. 
During  his  boyhood  a  diligent  student  in  the  district-schools  and  a  busy  reader 
at  home,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  entered  Newbury  Seminary,  Yt,  where  he 
continued  until  his  entrance  to  Dardnouth  College  in  1839,  with  the  exoeption 
of  one  term  at  Bradford  Academy,  and  intervals  of  fiirm  labor  and  teaching,  and 
a  short  apprenticeship  in  a  printing  office,  at  Concord,  N.  H.    His  labors  as  a 
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tetcher  oommenced  in  1834^  and  were  roniinued  during  the  wintera  until  his 
graduation — ^the  last  ftmr  schools  being  in  large  villages  and  having  an  attend- 
ance of  from  seventy-five  to  a  hundred  in  a  single  room.  After  gradoating  in 
1843,  he  taught  for  a  short  time  the  Academj  at  Hebron,  N.  H.,  but  resigned  in 
order  to  establish  a  High  School  at  Newburjr,  which  was  successfully  organ- 
ised under  his  care.  He  was  then  for  five  years  principal  of  Pembroke  Acad- 
emy, which  attained,  under  his  management,  a  high  reputation  and  popularity. 
A  portion  of  his  time  was  here  devoted  to  the  study  of  law,  but  acquiring  a  dis- 
relish for  legal  practice,  he  adopted  teaching  as  his  profession  and,  fi^>m  this 
time,  lost  no  opportunity  to  extend  his  acquaintance  with  the  best  schools  and 
educators,  their  principles  and  methods.  A  desire  for  wider  experience,  a  spirit 
of  independent  and  progressive  action,  and  an  unwillingness  to  become  settled 
in  any  one  routine  of  thought  and  action,  have  induced  a  flrcquent  change  of 
position  by  voluntary  resignations,  and  have  prompted  the  undertaking  of  much 
collateral  work.  He  has  had  charge  of  a  Grammar  School  at  Lawrence^ 
Mass.,  (fbr  which  he  succeeded  in  eflbeting  tbe  erection  of  a  new  edifice,)  the 
Public  High  School  at  Pittsfield,  ICass.,  and  the  High  School  at  Manchester, 
N.  H.,  and  for  the  last  eight  years  or  more  has  been  sole  proprietor  and  princi- 
pal of  the  Elmwood  Literary  Institute  at  Boecawen,  K.  H. 

WhQe  in  Ifassachusetts  he  was  an  active  member  of  the  State,  County,  and 
City  Teachers*  Associations,  a  Vioe-President  of  the  State  Association,  and  an 
associate  editor  of  the  Massachusetta  Teacher.  In  1854  he  undertook,  with 
great  suocess,  the  editorship  of  an  independant  weekly  newspaper.  From  1855 
to  1857  inclusive  he  was  at  the  same  time  GbaSnnan  of  the  School  Committee 
of  ICandioster,  CommlHloiMr  of  Sdiooli  fcr  HUUborough  county,  and  Secretary 
of  the  State  Board  of  KdqostkwL  Hk  reports  in  these  several  capacities  were 
flill  and  able,  and  models  of  their  kind.  During  this  time  he  introduced  various 
reforms  in  the  city  schools,  visited  many  sdiools  of  the  State,  conducted  Teadi- 
ers*  Institutes,  and  lectured  and  taught  upon  various  subjects  in  all  parts  of  the 
State.  In  1854  he  was  the  originator  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  and 
has  always  been  one  of  its  most  active  and  practical  workers  and  supporters. 
He  was  elected  its  President  in  1855  and  '56,  and  was,  after  January,  1862,  the 
resident  editor  of  the  New  Hampshire  Joomal  of  Education.  He  prepared  and 
published  in  1853  the  first  catalogue  of  teachers  and  schools  that  had  appeared 
tbir  any  State,  and  has  contributed  largely  to  the  educational  and  other  statistics 
of  the  country.  He  is  now  (1865)  Commissioner  of  Schools  for  Merrimack 
county,  and  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

PROF.  B.  D.  SANBORN. 

Eownr  David  SANBOiur  was  bom  at  Gilmanton,  N.  H.,  May  14th,  1808.  Till 
sixteen  years  of  age  he  worked  upon  the  &rm,  attending  district-school  in  win- 
ter, and  afterwards  fitted  himself  for  college  at  Hampton  and  Gilmanton  Acad- 
emies, principally  the  latter,  under  the  excellent  instructions  of  John  L.  Park- 
hurst — his  studies  still  alternating  with  fiurm-work  and  teaching.  He  graduated 
at  Dartmouth  College  in  1832,  and  the  two  following  years  were  spent  in  charge 
of  the  academy  at  Topafield,  Mass.,  and  then  of  Gihnanton  Academy,  N.  R 
Declining  a  tutorship  at  Dartmouth,  he  now  commenced  the  study  of  law;  but 
Boon  found  it  so  distasteftil  that  it  waa  abandoned,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1834» 
he  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover,  employing  a  portion  of  his  time 
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in  instruction  in  Phillips  Academj.  In  1835,  the  inyitation  to  Dartmouth  was 
repeated  and  accepted.  He  was  soon  alter  elected  professor  of  the  Latin  Lan- 
guage aiid  Literature,  which  office  he  held  until  1859,  when  he  accepted  the 
professorship  of  Classical  Literature  and  History  in  Washington  University  at 
St  Louis.  In  February,  1864,  be  returned  to  Dartmouth  as  Evans  Professor 
of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory. 

ProC  Sanborn's  experience  in  teacliing  tlius  extends  through  more  than  forty 
years  and  has  been  associated  with  nearly  all  grades  of  schools  and  pupils.  For 
twenty-five  years  he  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  public  Journals  and 
leading  reviews,  of  articles  upon  social,  moral,  educational,  aud  religious  subjectSL 
He  was  many  years  engaged,  and  among  the  first,  as  teacher  and  lecturer  in  the 
Teachers*  Institutes  of  the  State ;  has  deliveiedsSTjBral  lectures  liefore  tlio  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Instruction,  and  was  elected  FMUtnt  of  tlie  State  Teachers' 
Association  in  1857  and  1858.  H«  has  also  been  for  nearly  twenty  years,  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace  and  Quorum ;  wis  for  two  years  a  member  of  the  State  Leg^ 
laturo,  and  was  elected  in  1850  drisgate  to  the  Gonstitntional  Convention. 

9AVID  CROSBY. 

David  Crosby  was  bom  in  Hebion,  N.  H^  Sept  1st,  1807.  From  the  ago 
of  six  years  till  nineteen  his  educitfon  was  waiaHj  acquired  at  the  ordinary 
schools,  attending  in  his  own  district  cfgfat  or  ten  wseks  each  winter,  and  then, 
occasionally,  in  some  neighboring  district  flNr  two  to  six  weeks  longer.  In  this 
time  he  also  attended  three  Fall  tsnns  st  the  Sflsdemies  of  Boscawen,  Pembroke^ 
and  Meriden.  It  was  his  nnrHsSI  sBbition  to  baoome  a  teacher,  and  his  de- 
termination  to  gain  an  edncstton,  snd.-Jw  bsd  thmfHj  OHnmenocd  teaching  in 
the  winter  of  1824-6,  for  nine  doUsis  s  tooaHh  snd  bosid  isound.  When  nine- 
teen years  of  age  he  received  his  "tfane^"  snd  with  one  shilling  of  his  own  and 
a  dollar  borrowed  firom  his  father,  sfll'oot  dpiM  foot  thirty  miles  over  the  hilla» 
carrying  all  his  possessions  with  him.  He  graduated  at  Dartmoutli  College  in 
1833,  and  paying  all  his  debts  had  three  shillings  remaining,  and  had  thence- 
forth the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  tell  his  pupils  that  he  had  tripled  his 
money  in  going  through  college.  His  winters  thus  for  had  all  been  spent  in 
teacliing  district-schools.  After  graduation  he  devoted  his  whole  lime  to  tho 
same  occupation,  principally  in  academies,  in  different  localities,  untU  April, 
1836,  when  he  became  principal  of  Nashua  Academy,  in  which  position  he  still 
remains.  Mr.  Crosby  has  contributed  various  articles  to  the  "  New  Hampshire 
Journal  of  Education,"  and  has  been  an  active  member  <of  the  SWte  Teachers* 
Association,  of  which  he  was  elected  President  In  185^  snd'lBOO. 

HENBT  E.  SAWTBR. 

Henrt  Edmund  Sawtsb  was  bom  at  Warner,  N.  H.,  July  Uth,  1826.  Ho 
attended  the  district-schooUi  and  academy  at  Henniker  for  some  yeara^  was  a 
short  time  in  the  academy  at  Meriden,  and  completed  his  preparatory  course  in 
Manchester,  graduating  in  Dartmouth  College  in  1851.  He  commenced  teach- 
ing at  Oofistown  in  1844,  and  afterwards  taught  during  the  winters  at  Mandies- 
tor,  Amherst,  Milford,  and  Ac  worth,  in  his  native  State.  Ailer  g^duation  he^ 
for  two  years,  had  charge  of  the  academy  at  Francestown,  and  after  a  short  In- 
terval at  Henniker,  was  elected  prindpal  of  the  Public  High  School  at  Great 
Falls,  where  he  remained  until  1857,  when  he  took  charge  of  the  Concord  High 
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Bchool    He  raelgned  this  position  in  1865  and  remored  to  Iflddletown,  ComL, 
where  he  had  been  appointed  principal  of  the  High  SchooL 

Mr.  Sawyer  has  labored  in  Teachers*  Institutes,  and  was  elected  President  of 
the  State  Association  in  1861  and  1862,  of  which  he  was,  from  its  establishment! 
a  most  active  and  prominent  member,  never  absent  from  its  meetings,  always 
prompt  in  the  performance  of  assigned  duties.  He  was  Superintendent  of  the 
schools  of  Concord  for  a  year,  and  was  for  four  years,  1858-61,  the  eflBcient 
editor  of  the  "  New  Hampshire  Journal  of  Education.**  During  his  residence  in 
Concord  and  mainly  through  his  agency,  the  public  schools  were  raised  to  their 
present  high  position ;  new  school  boildings  were  erected,  of  which  he  furnished 
the  designs ;  order  and  system  were  every  where  inaugurated,  and  ikithfulnesi 
and  earnestness,  here  as  in  every  other  position,  marked  his  administratioa. 

CTRUS  &  RICHARDa. 

Ctrus  SxrrH  Rioiiard6,  bom  at  Hartford,  Vt,  in  1808,  had  but  limited  ad* 
vantages  for  acquiring  even  a  common  sdK)ol  education ;  yet,  by  an  eariy  a^ 
quired  habit  of  self-culture  and  by  employing  his  leisure  in  diligent  study,  had, 
at  the  age  of  fifteen,  thoroughly  mastered  the  branches  of  higher  arithmetic  and 
English  grammar.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  with  the  design  of  preparing  for  the 
ministty,  he  entered  Kimball  Union  Academy,  and  graduated  at  Dartmoutii 
College  in  1835.  In  the  meantime  teaching  became  with  him  almost  a  passion 
and  success  attended  his  efforts  jn  the  common  schools  in  which  he  was  em- 
ployed. During  his  Senior  year  he  was  engaged  to  give  instruction  in  Kim* 
ball  Union  Academy.  Immediately  after  graduation  he  was  elated  prindpal, 
and  becoming  convinced  that  the  school  was  his  sphere  of  usefulness,  he  has 
since  that  period  and  up  to  the  present  time  (1865)  devoted  all  his  energies  most 
imtiringly  and  exclusively  to  the  interests  of  that  institution  and  the  endeavor 
to  make  it  seoond  to  no  other  school  of  the  kind  in  New  England.  He  has  se- 
eured  an  unbroken  oourse  both  in  the  English  and  classical  departments^  has 
maintained  strict  and  rigid  discipline,  and  has  greatly  elevated  the  standard  of 
attainment  and  scholarship.  The  average  attendance  of  pupils  during  the  last 
twenty  years  has  been  over  two  hundred,  while  the  number  fitted  fbr  college 
has  averaged  over  twenty-five  annually  for  more  than  twenty-five  years.  In 
1859  Mr.  Richards  published  an  introductory  work  entitled  "Latin  Lessons  and 
ToMes,**  which  is  original  in  its  design  and  has  been  quite  extensively  adopted 
and  highly  approved.  He  was  elected  President  of  the  State  Teachers*  Associ- 
ation in  1863  and  1864. 
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PRELIMIKABT  HI8T0BT. 


Though  by  Acta  of  Congress  of  1804  and  1816  prorision  bad 
been  made  for  a  University  and  schools  by  the  reservation  of  the 
sixteenth  section  and  other  lands,  and  though  the  first  Constitation 
of  1816  required  that  the  General  Assembly  should  establish  a  sys- 
tem of  free  schools  "  as  soon  as  circumstances  would  permit,'*  yet 
nothing  was  done  for  many  years  for  their  establishment  or  improve- 
ment Tlie  University  was,  indeed,  established  at  Bloomington  in 
1827,  and  an  Act  was  passed  in  1831,  revised  and  modified  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1833,  "incorporating  congressional  townships  and  providing 
for  public  schools  therein,"  but  the  degree  of  popular  ignorance  and 
destitution  of  public  advantages  continued  deplorable.  Tliis  was 
due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  sparseness  and  heterogeneous  charac- 
ter of  the  population,  with  a  consequent  want  of  sympathy  and 
union  of  feeling  and  concert  of  action.  In  1833  an  attempt  was 
made  to  remove  this  want  by  the  formation  of  an  "  Association  far 
the  Improvement  of  Common  Schools  in  Indiana^^  which  was  organ- 
ized in  March,*  and  immediately  took  measures  to  gather  intelli- 
gence respecting  the  actual  condition  of  the  country  schools.  T^e 
Board  of  Directors,  finding  that  the  want  of  competent,  respectable 
and  moral  teachers  was  the  greatest  difficulty  to  be  overcome,  de- 
termined upon  the  establishment  of  a  Manual  Labor  Seminary  ex- 
pressly to  prepare  young  men  for  teaching,  and  made  arrangements 
for  its  being  put  in  speedy  operation.  A  semi-apnual  meeting  of 
the  Society  was  held  at  Madison  on  the  3d  of  September,  18d8y 
when  report  was  made  by  the  Secretary!  and  the  proceedings  of  the 

*  Th«  ofSoen  of  this  Soctoty  w«re  as  follows ;— Hoa.  Wflliam  Hondrieki,  Prt. ;  Hoo.  J«sm  L. 
Holmao,  Hon.  8.  C.  Bterens,  Jamas  BIytba,  D.  D.,  Dr.  E.  P.  Pabody,  Rev.  J.  M.  Dickey,  Hon. 
ll«i\jamin  Park,  Hon.  M.  C  ERietton,  John  Matthews,  D.  D.,  A.  Wylie,  D.  D.,  Vitt  PreHdmOt ; 
J.  Sullivan,  J.  W.  Canninfham,  J.  H.  Harney,  M.  H.  V^ilder,  Dr.  W.  B.  Goodhne,  Hon.  John  8ai^ 
ing,  Rev.  R.  Ransom,  A.  Andrews,  C.  P.  J.  Arion,  M.  A.  H.  NUes,  Hoo.  Williamson  Donn,  Jamea 
Goodhue,  Hon.  John  Duroont,  Rev.  8.  Greflf,  Rev.  J.  T.  Wells,  Jesse  Marity,  DirtcUra ;  Rev.  J. 
U.  Parsons,  Cor.  See. ;  Rev.  J.  H.  Johnston,  Rn.  See. ;  Dr.  John  Howes,  Treeu. 

t  In  nine  townships  from  which  a  full  tabular  report  was  returned,  oontaioinf  about  3.000  ehil- 
dren  between  5  and  15  years  of  age,  only  019  attended  school  in  1S33,  the  larger  part  for  thraa 
Boaths  only.    But  one  in  six  was  able  to  read ;  one  in  nine  to  write ;  one  in  sixteen  had  stodiad 
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directors  were  approved.  The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Soeietj 
was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Indianapolis,  in  December,  1833,  daring 
the  session  of  the  Legislature,  from  whom  an  act  incorporating  the 
Society  was  obtained.  The  Teachers^  Seminary,  thus  early  institu- 
ted, was  located  near  the  town  of  Madison  and  was  opened  in 
March,  1834,  with  five  scholars,  increased  during  the  session  to 
thirty-six.  The  plan  of  the  institution  embraced,  first,  a  distinct 
provision  for  the  qualification  of  school  teachers  and,  secondarily,  a 
scientific  course  adapted  to  the  wants  of  practical  life.  But  it  was 
sustained  by  no  permanent  fund,  its  principal  was  dependent  upon 
the  avails  of  tuition  for  his  support,  and  its  success  was,  moreover, 
made  conditional  upon  the  practicability  of  the  Manual  Labor  system. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  no  further  record  appears  of 
its  operations,  and  the  Association  appears  to  have  been  suspended 
at  the  same  time. 

The  next  prominent  movement  was  made  in  January,  1887,  when 
a  Convention  of  the  friends  of  education  was  held  at  Indianapolis 
and  an  address  was  delivered  before  the  Legislature  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  common  school  education  by  Andrew  Wylie,  D.  D.,  presi- 
dent of  the  State  University.  This  address  was  published  and  cir^ 
culated  by  order  of  the  State  Senate.  At  the  same  time  the  publi- 
cation of  the  *'  Common  School  Advocate ''  was  commenced  at  Indi- 
anapolis by  Mr.  W.  Twining,  but  was  soon  discontinued.  A  general 
convention  was  again  held  at  Richmond  in  May,  1841,  continuing 
in  session  four  days.  Its  proceedings  were  published  in  pamphlet 
form.  County  Associations  were  recommended,  and  shortly  after- 
wards a  county  convention  was  called  and  the  Wayne  County  Edu- 
cational Association  formed,  which  held  several  meetings.  A  still 
earlier  society  had,  however,  been  organized  at  Richmond  in  1838, 
which  for  eighteen  months  held  its  quarterly  meetings.  James  M. 
Poc  and  Ebcnczer  Bishop  were  prominent  members.  Though  some 
improvements  were  made  in  the  school  law,  it  still  remained  to  a 
great  extent  inadequate  and  inefficient,  and  no  general  awaking 
among  the  people  in  its  behalf  was  perceptible  until  1846.  An 
ably  edited  semi-monthly  paper,  the  "  Common  School  AdvocaU^^ 
was  then  commenced  by  H.  F.  West  and  did  very  important  ser- 
vice. Local  associations  were  formed  in  Wayne,  Marion,  Hendricks 
and  other  counties,  Teachers'  Institutes  were  established,  addresses 

arithm«tie ;  one  in  a  hundred,  geography ;  and  one  in  one  hundred  and  forty-five,  gramniar.  In 
tJie  counties  of  Washington,  Joekion,  and  Lawrenee,  with  a  population  of  97,000,  oalj  1,5S1  at- 
tendM  school  in  summer,  and  2,433  in  winter.  Moreover,  many  of  the  schools  in  operation  wera 
ropurted  as  of  no  benefit  to  the  cause  of  oducation. 
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were  delivered  by  Gov.  William  Slade  of  Vermont  in  the  interest 
of  the  Board  of  National  Popular  Education,  and  the  progressive 
movements  in  neighboring  states  had  also  their  influence.  The 
Legislature  Tvhich  met  in  December,  1846,  made  some  additional 
amendments  to  the  school  law,  and  with  a  view  to  more  decisive 
and  satisfactory  action,  in  response  to  the  suggestion  and  earnest 
request  of  Mr.  West,  issued  a  call  for  a  convention  of  the  friends 
of  common  school  education  at  Indianapolis  on  the  26th  of  May, 
1847.  About  350  delegates  were  in  attendance;  Hon.  Isaac  Black- 
ford presided ;  a  series  of  resolutions  were  passed,  after  much  dis- 
cussion, expressing  the  opinions  of  the  convention ;  a  committee, 
consisting  of  Messrs.  Calvin  Fletcher,  O.  H.  Smith,  and  A.  Kinney, 
were  appointed  to  draft  a  school  law  in  accordance  with  the  resolu- 
tions, and  urge  its  adoption  by  the  Legislature ;  and  a  second  com- 
mittee were  appointed  to  prepare  an  address  to  the  people  upon  the 
subject  of  Common  Schools.  Provision  was  also  made  for  a  second 
meeting  of  the  convention  in  December  following  and  the  formation 
of  a  "  Slate  Education  Society. ^^  The  several  committees  performed 
their  duties,  but  the  bill  failed  of  a  passage  by  the  Legislature,  and 
no  record  is  found  of  the  proposed  State  Society.  The  next  Legis- 
lature, of  1848-9,  however,  passed  a  Free  School  Law  which  went 
partially  into  operation,  but  under  the  revised  Constitution  of  1850, 
an  act  was  approved,  14th  June,  1852,  "for  a  general  and  uniform 
system  of  common  schools  and  school  libraries,"  which  provided  a 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  consolidated  the  School 
Funds,  and  inaugurated  a  more  perfect  system  of  common  schools, 
which  was  again  revised  in  March,  1855. 

STATE  TEACHERS*  ASSOCIATION. 

County  Associations  and  Institutes  had  already  been  the  source 
of  much  improvement  to  both  teachers  and  schools  in  various  parts 
of  the  State,  but  no  efficient  State  Society  had  yet  been  formed, 
though  the  ^^  Northern  Indiana  Teachers'  Institute,''^  organized  in 
1850,  had  done  much  for  the  cause  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State.  Under  its  auspices  the  "  American  Educationist "  was  com- 
menced in  January,  1852,  by  Albert  D.  Wright,  as  editor,  but  was 
soon  discontinued.  In  the  fall  of  1854  a  circular  signed  by  a  few 
of  the  leading  teachers  was  issued,  calling  for  a  meeting  at  Indian- 
apolis for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  State  Teachers'  Association, 
Nearly  a  hundred  teachers  accordingly  met  on  the  25th  of  Decem- 
ber, a  constitution  was  prepared  by  Messrs.  E.  P.  Cole,  Caleb  Mill% 
and  G.  W.  IIoss,  which  was  adopted  and  the  organization  completed 
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by  the  election  of  the  prescribed  officers.  William  M.  Daily,  D.  D^ 
of  the  State  University,  was  made  president  The  character  and 
action  of  the  convention  is  thus  referred  to  by  the  State  Superin- 
tendent, Caleb  Mills,  in  his  Third  Annual  Report  to  the  Genenl 
Assembly  : — 

"  The  namber  and  character  of  the  teachers  present,  their  professioiial  ante- 
cedents, the  zeal  aiid  spirit  manifested,  the  exercises  connected  with  its  inauga- 
ration,  the  discussions  of  the  occasion,  the  developed  policy  and  detennined 
purpose  of  its  leading  minds  to  employ  the  press  in  the  elevation  of  their  pro- 
fession and  tlie  awakening  of  the  public  mind  on  the  subject  of  popular  educa- 
tion, are  pledges  of  the  earnest  reliable  character  of  the  enterprise.  The  inter- 
est felt  in  the  perfecting  of  our  school  law  found  expression  in  several  reeohi- 
tions,  respectfully  commending  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  Legislar 
ture  certain  important  features,  regarded  as  fundamental  and  essential  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue.  The  action  of  the  Association  in  reference  to  an  Educational  Fe- 
riodical  justifies  the  expectation  and  authorizes  the  belief  that  the  next  Legis* 
lature  will  find  such  a  laborer  in  the  field,  commending  himself  and  his  missioii 
to  their  kind  regards." 

Second  Annual  Session. — At  Madison,  Dec.  26th,  1865.  Ad- 
dresses were  delivered  by  Caleb  Mills,  State  Superintendent,  upon 
the  "  Teachers'  Mission  ;"  and  by  the  President,  Dr.  W.  M.  Daily. 
Reports  were  received  from  A.  D.  Filmore,  on  "  Vocal  Music  in 
Schools  ;"  from  W.  D.  Henkle,  in  favor  of  the  use  of  the  Phonetic 
Method  of  Spelling  in  primary  schools,  which  after  discussion  was 
referred  to  a  select  committee ;  from  G.  A.  Chase,  on  **  English 
Grammar  f'  from  G.  B.  Stone,  on  the  ^^  Study  and  Teaching  of 
Geography  ;"  from  J.  Hurty,  on  "  Teaching  Arithmetic,^'  with  prac- 
tical class  illustrations ;  and  from  Prof.  Mills,  upon  the  general  con- 
dition of  education  throughout  the  State.  A  Board  of  Editors  was 
appointed  and  arrangements  made  for  the  immediate  commence- 
ment of  the  publication  of  the  "  Indiana  School  Journal,''  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  report  a  memorial  to  the  Legislature 
in  behalf  of  Teachers^  Institutes  and  Normal  Schools.  Charles 
Barnes  was  elected  president. 

A  regular  semi-annual  session  was  held  at  Lafayette,  Angast  19th, 
1856.  Addresses  were  made  by  the  President,  on  "  Colleges  and 
their  relation  to  Public  Schools;"  and  by  Dr.  R.  F.  Brown,  on 
**  Physical  Education,  or  Relation  of  the  Outer  and  Inner  Man,'* 
Discussions  were  held  upon  the  subject  of  the  President's  address; 
on  "  Free  Schools  ;"  upon  a  report  by  J.  Hurty,  on  the  **  Duties  of 
th£  Association  in  regard  to  Educational  Progress,"  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  State  Agent ;  upon  an  ^^  Increase  of  the  State  Tax  for 
School  Purposes  ;"  and  upon  "  Teachers'  Institutes"  A  report  upon 
the  latter  subject  was  read  by  J.  A.  McLane.  The  meeting  was  an 
bteresting  one.     The  subject  of  the  School  Journal  called  out  con- 
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aiderable  feeling,  and  £.  P.  Cole  was  appointed  an  agent  to  increase 
Us  circulation. 

Third  Annuai.  Session. — At  Indianapolis,  Dec  29th,  1856« 
Frofl  W.  C.  Larrabee,  State  Superintendent,  gave  an  address  upon 
**  JEducatim  in  Indiana  ;"  Prof.  E.  C.  Bishop,  on  **  Phonetics  ;"  Dr. 
Hobbs,  on  "  PAywca/  Hducation ;''  and  Prof.  White,  of  Wabash 
Collc^  on  ^*J^/t^'oii  and  Edueaiiony  The  principal  discussions 
were  upon  the  subject  of  proposed  memorials  to  the  Legislature,  in 
oonnection  with  reports  by  Charles  Barnes,  on  ^^  Normal  Schooh  ;^ 
and  by  J.  Hurty,  on  ^  Increaned  School  Taxes  and  School  TermSf 
County  InsHtutei,  and  Aid  to  the  School  Joumalj^  and  by  B.  C. 
Hobbs,  on  "  District  Superintendents.'"  An  able  report  was  pre- 
sented by  Prof.  W.  Twining  on  the  "  Organization  of  State  Univer* 
sitieSy^^  and  also  from  Mr.  Dillon  on  the  "  Hisiory  of  Common 
Schools  in  Indiana^  Rev.  James  G.  May,  of  Now  Albany,  was 
elected  president. 

The  semi-annual  meeting  was  held  at  Richmond,  August  26th, 
1867,  and  was  very  largely  attended.  Addresses  were  delivered  by 
the  president,  on  "  Woman's  Mission  ;"  by  E.  P.  Cole,  on  the  "J&V/tt- 
cational  Condition  and  Prospects  of  the  State  ;"  and  by  Dr.  Long- 
shore, on  the  "  Medical  Education  of  Woman ;"  with  reports  by 
J.  Hurty,  State  Agent; -and  by  Mr.  Ilollingsworth,  on  ^^Improve* 
ments  in  the  Method  of  School  Government ;"  followed  by  discussions. 
The  subject  of  "  Normal  Schools  "  was  again  discussed,  as  also  that 
of  "  Woman's  Wages^^  and  the  expediency  of  farther  memorials  to 
the  Legislature.  The  State  Agent  reported  that  County  Associa- 
tions had  been  formed,  old  organizations  revived,  and  Teachers'  In- 
stitutes held  in  a  large  number  of  counties,  but  the  condition  of 
education  throughout  the  State  was  darkly  painted.  A  committee 
was  again  appointed  to  report  upon  the  school  system,  with  refer- 
ence to  an  appeal  to  the  Legislature. 

Fourth  Aitnual  Session. — At  Indianapolis,  Doc  29th,  1867. 
Addresses  were  given  by  Rev.  Dr.  Daily,  on  the  "  Study  of  Lan" 
^Mo^e  ;"  by  Hoa.  G.  W.  Julian,  on  ih^  ^^  Necessity  of  a  Political 
Education;^''  and  by  Profl  J.  D.  Butler,  on  the  ^Mission  of  Col- 
legesj*^  A  large  portion  of  the  time  of  the  meeting  was  occupied 
in  discussing  the  nomination  of  a  State  Superintendent  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  Normal  Schools, — action  upon  the  latter  subject  resulting 
in  measures  for  holding  Teachers'  Institutes  and  for  influencing  pub- 
lic sentiment  in  favor  of  Normal  Schools,  and  the  i^pointment  of  a 
committee  to  receive  proposals  from  different  towns  for  the  location 

of  such  schools.    Barnabas  C.  Hobbs  was  elected  President 
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The  scmi-aDnual  meeting  was  held  at  Terre  Haute,  Jaly  20th, 
1868.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  the  President;  by  John 
Young,  on  "  Mental  Development ;"  by  Hon.  R.  W.  Thompson,  on 
the  **  Powers  and  Defects  of  the  Sthool  Law  ;"  and  by  J.  G.  Wil- 
son, on  the  '*  Bible — the  Teacher's  Manual  and  the  Scholar's  CharU^ 
Reports  were  read  by  J.  G.  Craven,  on  the  "  Educational  Wants  of 
the  Colored  People  ;"  by  the  District  Committees  on  Teacher's  In- 
stitutes ;  and  by  E.  P.  Cole,  on  the  "  Defects  of  the  School  Law,^ 
The  law  under  which  the  city  and  town  schools  were  organized  hav- 
ing recently  been  declared  unconstitutional,  in  consequence  of  which 
many  had  been  closed,  committees  were  appointed  to  collect  inform- 
ation and  statistics  in  regard  to  such  schools,  to  circulate  petiUons, 
and  use  means  to  influence  the  Legislature  to  increase  the  school-tax 
and  authorize  townships  and  cities  to  tax  themselves  for  school  par- 
poses. 

Fifth  Annual  Session. — At  Indianapolis,  Dec.  27th,  1858. 
Addresses  by  Prof.  A.  H.  Lattimore,  on  the  "  Historical  Origin  of 
Universities  and  Colleger ;"  by  Dr.  Zacchens  Test,  on  the  "  Charae-' 
ter  of  Socrates  as  a  Teacher  f^  and  by  Prof.  Shepardson,  on  the 
"  Personal  Influence  of  the  Teacher,^'*  The  District  Committees  ap- 
pointed to  conduct  Institutes,  reported  that  they  had  held  Institutes 
in  but  two  Congressional  Districts,  that  there  was  a  great  lack  of 
system  in  the  manner  of  conducting  them,  and  that  the  coarse 
adopted  of  going  through  a  mere  school  drill  was  useless.  The  in- 
formation gained  respecting  the  results  of  the  decision  of  the  courts 
upon  town  and  city  schools,  went  to  show  that  the  decision  of  the 
court  was  less  at  fault  than  the  inefiiciency  of  the  law  or  the  lack 
of  interest  among  the  people.  A  memorial  to  the  Legislature  was 
reported  which  after  much  discussion  was  adopted.  Prof.  Caleb 
Mills  was  elected  president. 

The  semi-annual  meeting  was  held  at  Fort  Wayne,  August  23d, 
1859.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  Dr.  Myers  on  ^^  Human  Prog- 
ress ;^^  and  by  Hon.  Hugh  McCulloch,  on  ^^  Education  in  the  United 
States,''^  The  prominent  subject  before  the  Association  was  the 
proposed  convention  for  the  amendment  of  the  State  Constitution, 
which  was  warmly  debated.  An  able  report  was  read  by  0.  Phelps 
in  favor  of  " Prizes  in  Schools,'*  followed  by  discussions  upon  the 
same  subject,  and  also  upon  the  (ise  of  the  language  of  the  text- 
book in  recitations.  W.  D.  Henkle  having  resigned  the  editorship 
of  the  "  School  Journal,^^  Mr.  O.  Phelps  was  appointed  to  the  place, 
and  Daniel  Kirkwood  as  Mathematical  Editor.     Under  the  succes- 
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aive  charge  of  George  B.  Stone  and  W.  D.  Henkle,  the  Journal  had 
been  now  for  four  years  conducted  with  ability  and  encouraging 
success. 

Sixth  Annual  Session. — ^At  Indianapolis,  Dec.  26th,  1859. 
Addresses  were  delivered  by  the  president,  Caleb  Mills ;  and  by 
Dr.  Lathrop,  on  ^^Education^  and  Woman's  Rights  in  the  Mat- 
ter.^^  An  active  discussion  arose  in  regard  to  what  should  be  done 
in  behalf  of  the  School  System,  in  connection  with  which  was  a 
report  by  Messrs.  G.  W.  Hoss,  Caleb  Mills,  and  T.  Hielscher,  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  carry  out  the  measures  proposed — to 
arouse  action  among  the  teachers,  and  by  County  Associations, 
County  Normal  Institutes,  and  frequent  other  educational  meetings 
to  excite  a  popular  demand  for  wholesome  and  liberal  legislation  in 
behalf  of  schools.  The  Executive  Committee  were  instructed  to 
collect  statistical  information  respecting  the  educational  institutions 
of  the  State ;  the  "  School  Journal "  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
O.  Phelps  as  permanent  editor  and  proprietor ;  and  the  semi-annual 
meeting  was  discontinued.     E.  P.  Cole  was  elected  president. 

Seventh  Annual  Session. — At  Indianapolis,  Dec.  26th,  1860. 
Addresses  by  the  president  on  the  "  Moral  Responsihility  of  the 
Teacher  ;"  by  J.  Baldwin,  on  "  Normal  Schools  /'  and  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Hall,  on  "  Moral  JSdiLcationJ*^  An  able  report  was  given  by  G.  W, 
Hoss,  on  "  Normal  Schools ;"  also  by  B.  C.  Hobbs  on  "  School  Die- 
eipline;^^  by  J.  G.  May,  on  the  "  Office  of  School  Directors;^  and 
J.  McKee,  on  "  Vocal  Music  ;^'*  followed  by  discussions.  Messrs. 
G.  A.  Irvine,  G.  W.  Hoss,  and  Cyrus  Nutt  were  appointed  to  coop- 
erate with  Caleb  Mills  and  S.  L.  Ruggs,  the  retiring  and  newly 
elected  State  Superintendents,  in  representing  the  educational  inter- 
ests of  the  State  to  the  next  Legislature.  The  chief  measures  dis- 
cussed and  recommended  were  the  levy  of  a  two-mill  school  tax, 
the  establishment  of  a  Normal  School  in  connection  with  the  State 
University,  and  an  amendment  to  the  State  Constitution,  permitting 
local  taxation  for  school  purposes.  Reports  were  made  upon 
Teachers'  Institutes,  and  the  best  method  of  conducting  a  monthly 
Teachers'  Association  was  debated.  It  was  stated  that  the  Wayne 
County  Association  had  held  monthly  meetings  with  a  single  failure 
for  six  years.  As  usual,  a  teacher  was  appointed  in  each  Congres- 
sional District  to  have  charge  of  Institutes  during  the  year.  G.  A. 
Irvine  was  elected  president  Amendments  were  made  to  the 
School  Law  by  the  following  Legislature,  but  the  changes  chiefly 
desired  by  the  Association  were  not  effected. 
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Eighth  Annual  Session. — At  Indianapolis,  Dec  25tli,  1861. 
This  meeting  was  very  largely  attended  and  verj  ably  condoctedL 
Addresses  were  delivered  by  the  president,  on  '*  Naturin  PUm  qf 
Teaching ;"  by  G.  H.  StowiU,  of  New  York,  on  "  Mental  Ddta^ 
and  on  "  Object  Teaching  ;"  and  by  G,  W.  Hoss,  on  "  £ducaticmd 
Progress  in  the  Stated  Essays  were  read  by  J.  B.  Mallett,  on 
**  Beading  and  the  Best  Methods  of  Teaching  it  /'  by  Mary  A.  Va» 
ter  on  the  "  Qualifications  of  the  Primary  Teacher  /"  and  by  W.  H. 
Venable,  on  **  Moral  Instruction  in  Schools."  Reports  were  received 
from  members  of  the  committee  appointee!  to  conduct  Institntes, 
and  the  committee  was  reappointed.  Superintendent  Fletcher  also 
made  a  report  upon  ^*  School  Architecture,"  A  special  discnssion 
was  held  upon  the  subject  of  the  ^'  Duties  of  County  Examiners^ 
and  Dr.  Lewis'  New  Gymnastics  were  illustrated  by  exercises  under 
the  direction  of  R.  B.  Iluff.  The  conduct  of  the  School  Journal 
was  also  made  the  subject  of  a  report  and  discussion.  Rev.  Cyrus 
Nutt,  D.  D.,  of  the  State  University,  was  elected  President. 

Ninth  Annual  Session. — At  Indianapolis,  Dec  39th,  186S. 
Addresses  were  delivered  by  the  president,  Rev.  Cyrus  Nutt,  D.  D., 
on  the  "  Importance  of  inculcating  right  principles  of  Action  ;"  by 
W.H.  Wells,  of  Chicago,  on  "  Orthography  and  its  Representation^ 
and  upon  the  "  Philosophy  of  Teaching ;''  and  by  Mr.  Tenable  on 
^^ Phonetic  Teaching;"  which  were  followed  by  animated  discus- 
sions. Papers  were  read  by  K  J.  Rice,  on  the  "  Duty  of  Teachers 
in  regard  to  the  Health  of  their  Pupils;"  by  Hiram  Had  ley,  on  the 
'*  Visiting  Duties  of  Examiners;"  also  giving  rise  to  debates.  Re- 
ports of  the  Institute  Committees  were  received  but  from  four  dis- 
tricts. The  subject  of  the  pending  constitutional  amendment,  au- 
thorizing special  local  taxes  fur  school  purposes,  and  the  best  means 
of  securing  its  adoption  by  the  people,  was  brought  up  and  resulted 
in  the  appointment  of  Messrs.  G.  W.  Hosf»,  B.  T.  Hoyt,  and  Super- 
intendent Rugg  as  a  committee  to  prepare  an  address  to  the  people, 
and  Messrs.  S.  T.  Bowen,  T.  J.  Vater,  and  J.  G.  May  to  codperate 
with  the  Superintendent  in  securing  the  passage  of  the  amendment 
by  the  Legislature.  A  resolution  was  also  adopted  recommending 
the  appointment  of  practical  educational  men  to  the  ofSce  of 
County  Examiner  by  the  County  Commissioners,  whenever  practi- 
cable. Prof.  A.  R.  Benton  was  elected  president.  The  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  afterwards  fisiiled  in  the  House. 

Tenth  Annual  Session. — ^At    Indianapolis,   Dec.   28th,   1868. 
Addresses  were  delivered  by  the  president,  on  ^^  Self  Culture;^* 
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and  by  Prot  H.  N.  Hailman,  of  Louigville,  on  "  Olyect  Teaching  ;'* 
and  papers  were  read  by  G.  P.  Brown,  on  the  **  Best  Method  of 
teaching  Definitions;^  and  by  G.  W.  Hoss,  on  the  ^^ Demand  for 
teaching  the  Principles  of  our  Chvemment  in  Common  Schools  ;**  fol- 
lowed by  discnssions  npon  the  same  subjects.  Resolutions  were 
passed  against  the  use  of  tobacco  by  teachers,  and  recommending 
the  creation  of  a  State  Board  of  Examiners  by  the  Legislature,  and 
the  question  of  the  method  of  appointment  of  teachers  was  dis- 
cussed.    Prof.  B.  F.  Hoyt  was  elected  president. 

The  attendance  at  the  session  of  the  Association  had  for  three 
years  been  rapidly  increasing  and  now  numbered  two  hundred  and 
fifty.  Reports  showed  that  Institutes  and  organized  efforts  upon 
the  part  of  teachers  were  progressing,  and  that  the  year  had  been 
one  of  material  and  solid  advancement.  A  "  Normal  School  Soci- 
ety" had  been  formed,  holding  "  Normal  Schools  "  in  different  lo- 
calities and  assisted  by  many  of  the  best  educators  of  the  State. 
During  the  session  of  the  Association,  a  Convention  of  School  Ex- 
aminers was  held  at  Indianapolis,  and  the  two  bodies  met  in  joint 
convention. 

Elsventh  Annual  Meeting. — At  Richmond,  Dec.  26th,  1864« 
Addresses  by  Hon.  John  Yaryan,  on  "  Education  ;"  by  Prof.  B.  F, 
Hoyt,  the  president,  on  the  "  Future  of  American  Literature  ;"  by 
Hon.  E.  E.  White  of  Ohio,  on  the  "  Comparative  value  of  Disci' 
pline  and  Facts  /'  by  G.  W.  Hoss,  on  the  "  Interests  of  Public  In- 
struction  in  Indiana  ;"  by  Rev.  O.  A.  Burgess,  on  "  Morality  in  the 
School  Boom ;"  by  Pres.  J.  F,  Tuttle,  on  a  "  Plea  for  Common 
Schools  ;"  and  by  Gov.  O.  P.  Morton  on  the  "  Need  of  a  State  NcT' 
mal  School,^^  Papers  were  read  by  G.  P.  Brown,  on  "  Imparting 
Instruction  ;"  by  Miss  Cornelia  Crosby,  on  "  Some  of  the  necessary 
Qualifications  of  a  good  Teacher  ;^^  by  J.  H.  Brown,  on  ^^  Reviews 
and  Examinations ;"  by  Hiram  Hadley,  on  the  "  Best  Method  of 
teaching  Writing  ;"  by  J.  M.  Olcott,  on  **  Sotne  of  the  Means  of  se- 
curing proper  Discipline  ;"  and  by  W.  A.  Bell,  on  the  "  Evils  of  too 
long  Lessons  /'  beside  the  '*  Teachers'  Journal, "  by  female  memben 
of  the  Association.  Discassions  were  also  held  upon  the  questions 
of  requiring  pupils  to  give  information  of  offenses ;  to  what  extent 
and  in  what  way  oral  instruction  should  be  given  in  the  several 
grades  of  schools ;  and  how  to  make  primary  schools  what  they 
should  be.  Reports  were  made  respecting  the  District  Institotes 
and  the  State  Normal  School  Institute,  to  which  the  Aasociation 
pledged  its  aid.    Pro£  R.  T.  Brown  was  elected  president 
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A.  R.  BENTON,  A.  M. 

A.  R.  Bbnton,  President  of  the  North  Western  Christian  Universitj  of  Indi- 
ana,  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Ira,  Gajuga  Co.,  N.  T.,  on  the  first  of  October, 
1822.  He  was  at  a  very  earlj  age  distinguished  hy  an  eager  desire  for  knowl- 
edge, and  his  progress  kept  pace  with  the  facilities  which  were  freelj  afforded 
him.  In  his  later  preparatoj  and  collegiate  studies,  he  was  especiallj  indebted 
to  the  influence  and  guidance  of  E.  E.  Bragdon,  prmcipal  of  Fulton  Academj, 
N.  Y.,  Dr.  Alexander  Campbell  of  Bethany  College,  Va.,  and  Prof  E.  J.  Co- 
nant  of  Rochester  University.  He  took  up  instruction  at  first  as  affording 
means  and  opportunity  for  acquiring  fUrther  knowledge,  and  after  teaching  for 
six  winters  in  common  schools  in  the  State  of  New  York,  removed  to  Indiana 
in  1847,  and  there  continued  the  occupation  until  habit  has  made  it  a  lifework 
and  a  necessity.  After  having  been  engaged  for  six  years  with  marked  success 
as  principal  of  an  Academy,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  languages  in  the 
North  Western  Christian  University,  and  after  seven  years  service  in  this  capacity 
was  promoted  to  the  presidency  of  the  same  institution.  To  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages,  Pres.  Benton  has  added 
the  study  of  the  French  and  German,  and  an  extensive  acquamtance  with  both 
ancient  and  modem  literature,  while  a  taste  for  metaphysical  research,  for  crit- 
icism, and  for  speculative  inquiry  has  been  fVeely  indulged.  He  has  participa- 
ted largely  in  educational  movements,  has  delivered  numerous  addresses  before 
educational  associations  and  lyceums,  and  has  contributed  regularly  to  the  In* 
diana  Joumal  of  Education.  He  was  elected  in  1862  president  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association,  and  gave  an  inaugural  address  upon  the  ^^  Self-OuUure 
of  Tsachers"  that  was  very  favorably  received. 

GEORGE  W.  HOS8,  A.  M. 

George  W.  Hoss,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instraction  for  the  State  of  In- 
diana, was  bom  in  a  log  cabin  in  Brown  County,  Ohio,  Nov.  6,  1824.  With 
such  school  instruction  as  could  be  got  for  a  few  months  in  each  year  in  very 
poor  district  schools  in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  to  which  State  his  &ther  removed  in 
1836,  and  with  the  better  moral  and  industrial  training  which  comes  (torn  a 
diligent  and  conscientious  cooperation  in  all  the  labors  of  the  house  and  the 
farm,  (and  this  house  and  farm  amid  the  stumps  of  a  new  country,)  young  Hoss 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  began  to  teach  others  in  a  district  school  and  thus  earned 
his  own  way  through  Newburg  University,  in  Greencastle,  Indiana,  where  he 
graduated  in  1850.  In  the  fall  of  1850  he  took  charge  of  an  academy,  where 
he  continued  until  1852,  when  he  became  instructor  in  the  Indiana  Female  Col- 
l^ge^  of  which  he  was  elected  President  iu  1856^  having  tot  «.  ^^vrj^.^^^ 
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time  taught  in  the  State  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  about  the  same  period 
entered  on  the  professorship  of  mathematics  in  the  North  Western  Christian 
University  of  Indianapolis.  On  retiring  from  tliis  last  position,  to  become  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  Trustees  tendered  him  a  formal  rote 
ezpressiye  of  their  appreciation  of  "  the  eminent  fidelity,  industry,  and  suocea 
with  which  he  had  dischai'ged  the  duties  of  his  Chair.** 

Before  his  election  by  the  people  to  the  post  of  Superintendent,  in  the  Fall  of 
1864,  Prof.  Hon  had  identified  himself  with  the  eatve  of  public  ixntruction,  by 
numerous  addresses,  by  an  active  participation  in  Educational  Institutes,  Con- 
ventions and  Associations,  by  serving  as  Editor  and  Manager  of  the  State 
School  Journal  for  two  years,  during  wbidx  period  he  had  brought  up  the  sub- 
scription list  from  400  to  IGOO,  and  by  ui^g  efficient  legislation  in  b^alf  of 
schools,  such  as  liberal  support  of  Teacliers'  Institutes,  an  efficient  system  of 
State  Teachers^  Certificates,  and  a  State  Normal  School.  As  an  evidence  of  the 
teachers'  appreciation  of  his  services,  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Stata 
Teachers*  Association  in  December,  1864. 

J08IAH  fiVRTT,  A.  M. 

Josun  HuBTT  was  bom  fai  Lowville,  Lewis  County,  New  York,  August  16th, 
1814,  of  German  parentaga  His  maternal  grandfather  was  Professor  of  Kusie 
and  Literature  in  Germany,  and  his  paternal  grandfkther  held  an  official  poeitioa 
in  our  Revolutionaxy  War,  under  General  Herkimer.  His  (ather  was  a  fitrmer, 
and  took  great  interest  in  the  district  school,  and  the  education  of  his  chfldren. 
He  gave  his  son  an  opportunity  to  attend  a  select  school  kept  by  a  Mr.  Brown, 
and  in  the  winter  following  he  tau^t  his  first  school  at  ten  dollars  a  monfii 
with  such  success,  that  he  continued  to  teach  in  the  winter,  and  to  read  and 
work  the  rest  of  the  year,  untO  he  was  twenty-one  yean  old.  In  the  meantime 
he  had  read  Hall  on  **School  Keeping^^  and  began  to  introduce  the  experimenti 
suggested  by  that  pioneer  laborer.  After  much  experience  in  traching,  and 
while  preparing  for  college,  he  became  a  pupil  of  Rev.  N.  Bull,  Principal  of  the 
Academy  at  Clarkson,  to  whose  accurate  teaching  in  Latin  and  Greek  he  feels 
himself  greatly  indebted.  After  admission  to  the  Junior  Class  of  Union  CoDegc^ 
he  was  obliged  to  suspend  hi#coDege  studies  on  account  of  illness,  and  on  re* 
covery,  became  principal  of  the  academy  at  Bethany  in  1842,  where  he  taught 
for  two  years  classes  of  teachers,  and  in  1844  held  a  Teachers*  Institute,  whick 
continued  in  session  for  three  weeksL  In  1846  he  removed  to  Mansfield,  Ohio^ 
where  he  taught  a  select  school,  and  held  is  1847  a  Teachers'  Institute^  with 
the  assistance  of  I.  J.  Allen,  and  H.  Colby.  In  1848  a  normal  dass  for  six 
weeks  was  tauglit  by  him  and  others  in  Newark,  Ohio,  and  in  the  year  foDow- 
ing  he  assisted  in  oi^ganizing  the  Ohio  State  Teachers*  Association.  In  1839  be 
became  principal  of  the  Union  School  at  2Senia,  which  he  conducted  with  great 
success  until  1855,  when  he  removed  to  Richmond,  Indiana,  to  take  charge  of  a 
public  high  school.  Here  he  became  agent  of  the  Indiana  State  Association, 
which  lie  had  helped  to  establish.  His  reputation  as  an  organizer  and  discipBn- 
arian,  causes  him  to  be  invited  to  different  places  when  a  beginning  is  to  be 
made,  and  he  has  thus  been  instrumental  in  douig  great  good.  In  1862  he 
was  made  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Lawrenceburg,  Indianai 
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Associations  of  teachers  were  formed  in  Maine  as  early,  at  least, 
as  18 80,  though  the  records  of  their  proceedings  are  but  scanty. 
In  that  year  was  organized  the  *^  Teachers'  Association  of  Bowdoin 
College^  composed  of  students  of  the  college  who  were  actually 
engaged  in  teaching  during  the  winter  vacation,  and  for  their  mu« 
toai  improvement  as  teachers.  It  was  their  custom,  besides  the 
meetings  daring  Uie  college  term^  to  hold  two  public  meetings  dur^ 
iug  the  vacation  at  other  towns  for  lectures  and  discussions  upon 
the  businesB  of  teaching  and  the  interests  of  public  schools.  This 
Association  was  maintained  for  several  years,  to  the  manifest  benofifl 
of  schools  and  teachers.  One  of  its  earliest  proceedings  was  the 
pr^[Muration  of  an  address  to  parents  on  ^^Reformation  in  Family 
Oovernment  /^  and  an  excellent  address  \xpon  the  **Cfuiracteristics  of 
a  Good  Disiricl'School'*'  was  delivered  before  this  Association  at 
Freeport  in  January,  1837,  by  Alpbeus  8.  Packard,  repeated  at  N. 
Yarmouth  in  December,  and  afterwards  published — as  were  also 
other  addresses  which  were  delivered  at  various  times. 

In  the  same  year,  1835,  the  ^^PenoUcoi  Association  of  Teachers 
and  Friends  qf  Popular  Udueation^^  was  formed,  of  which  we  have 
the  proceedings  of  the  third  meeting,  held  in  Levant,  Doc.  27th« 
1837.  Mr.  D.  Worcester  was  at  that  time  acting  PreMdont,  and  T. 
6.  Uarlow,  Secretary.  An  address  was  delivered  by  E.  G.  Carpenter 
upon  the  **QualiJications  of  an  Sffideni  Teacher. ^^  The  next  mec^ 
ing  was  appointed  at  Bangor,  Dec,  1838,  when  an  address  was 
deUvered  by  Rev.  Joseph  C.  Lovejoy.  These  addreascs,  together 
with  that  of  1836  by  8.  £L  Blake,  were  published  in  1839.  A 
Teachers^  AssoeiatioB  was  also  held  at  Gorham  in  1889,  and  several 
other  County  and  Town  Associations  were  organized  at  about  the 
same  period. 

In  October,  1841,  and  August,  1842,  State  Conventions  of  the 
mechanics  of  Maine  were  held  at  Augusta  and  Bangor,  for  consulta- 
tion upon  the  welfare  and  elevation  of  the  class  represented  by  them. 
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Mechanics'  AssociaUons  had  been  formed,  daring  the  several  yess 
previoas,  at  Portland,  Bangor,  Augusta,  and  in  several  other  towns, 
which  had  established  libraries,  procured  courses  of  lectures,  held  de- 
bates, and  used  other  means  of  mutual  improvement  and  instruction. 
By  far  the  oldest  of  these  societies  was  the  Maine  Charitable  Me- 
chanic Association,  instituted  in  January,  1815.  Addresses  were 
delivered  before  the  State  Conventions  by  J.  8.  Say  ward,  C.  H. 
Holden,  F.  XL  Morse,  J.  R.  Macomber,  and  others.  The  general 
effect  of  all  these  society  movements  was  to  gradually  awaken  the 
public  to  a  sense  of  the  need  of  an  improved  system  of  popular 
education. 

During  the  years  1837  and  1838  no  little  complaint  bad  been 
made  respecting  the  practical  working  of  the  common  school  sys- 
tem of  the  State,  and  in  the  Legislature  there  was  a  general  feeling 
that  the  system  was  very  defective,  but  no  one  was  prepared  to 
propose  a  remedy.  Gov.  Fairfield  in  his  message  of  January,  1839, 
suggested  the  establishment  of  \  Board  of  Education  with  an  active 
and  efficient  secretary,  as  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  Teachers'  Seminary,  which  had  been  projected  in  1835  in  con- 
nection with  Gorham  Academy.  At  about  the  same  time  the  pub- 
lication of  the  ^^FanUly  and  School  Visitor ^^  in  which  much  space 
was  given  to  the  discussion  of  educational  matters,  was  commenced 
by  Cyril  Pearl,  who  had  for  several  years  previous  lectured  on  these 
subjects  before  lyceums.  On  the  11th  of  February,  1839,  during 
the  session  of  the  Le^slature,  a  meeting  of  the  friends  of  common 
schools,  probably  the  first  of  the  kind  in  the  State,  was  held  at  Au- 
gusta, which  was  addressed  by  Robert  Rantoul,  Jr.,  of  Massachu- 
setts. No  essential  changes  were  however  effected  in  the  school  law, 
though  the  friends  of  education  still  continued  their  exertions.  In 
1843  a  vigorous  effort  was  again  made,  and  Hon.  £.  M.  Thurston, 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Literature  and  Literary  Institutions, 
reported  a  bill  providing  for  a  Board  of  School  Commissioners. 
The  bill  was  discussed  at  length  in  the  House,  and  the  discussion 
widely  circulated  tl^ rough  the  newspapers  gave  the  first  efficient  im- 
pulse to  educational  reform  in  the  State.  The  measure  failed  in  the 
Senate.  In  1845  a  similar  bill,  providing  for  a  Board  of  School 
Commissioners,  was  introduced  by  S.  H.  Chase,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  in  the  Senate,  with  an  able  report  upon 
the  condition  and  wants  of  education  in  the  State,  which  gave  rise 
to  prolonged  discussion  in  both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  but  was 
finally  defeated. 

Still  undiscouraged,  a  Convention  of  teachers  and  friends  of  pop- 
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nlar  education  was  held  at  Augusta  in  January,  1846,  at  which  lec- 
tures were  delivered  by  gentlemen  appointed  by  a  committee  of  a 
convention  that  had  been  held  in  the  previous  year,  and  the  defects 
of  the  existing  system  and  their  remedies  were  discussed.  Unable 
to  arrive  at  a  definite  result,  the  whole  subject  was  submitted  to  a 
committee,  consisting  of  Amos  Brown,  Philip  Eastman,  A.  S.  Pack- 
ardf  and  S.  P.  Benson,  who  should  address  a  memorial  to  the  next 
Legislature  with  such  suggestions  as  they  might  judge  advisable. 
At  the  May  session  the  memorial  was  presented  and  referred  to  the 
Senate  ^Committee  on  Education,  of  which  E.  M.  Thurston  was 
chairman.  By  him  a  bill  was  prepared,  providing  for  a  Board  of 
Education,  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  of  the  memorial, 
which  bill  was  passed  by  a  large  majority  in  July.  The  election  of 
the  members  of  this  Board  by  the  school  committees  of  the  towns 
in  the  several  counties,  led  to  the  meeting  of  a  number  of  County 
Education  Conventions  in  the  fall  of  this  year,  and  the  active  exer- 
tions of  Mr.  Thurston,  who  as  provisional  agent  visited  every  county, 
aided  very  greatly  the  successful  organization  of  the  Board.  The 
next  Legislature  in  accordance  with  its  recommendations,  with  sev- 
eral other  essential  modifications  in  the  School  Law,  made  provision 
for  the  annual  holding  of  Teachers*  Institutes  in  each  county,  and  in 
1847  and  until  the  repeal  of  the  law  in  1852,  Institutes  were  annu- 
ally held  in  all  the  counties  of  the  State,  under  the  able  direction 
of  the  successive  secretaries  of  the  Board,  W.  G.  Crosby  and  E.  M. 
Thurston,  with  an  aggregate  attendance  of  over  9,000  teachers. 
Out  of  these  Institutes  sprung  in  1848  Teachers*  Associations  in 
several  counties  and  towns. 

On  the  9th  of  November,  1858,  a  State  Educational  Convention 
met  in  Augusta  principally  for  the  purpose  of  the  formation  of  a 
State  Association.  Rev.  David  Thurston  was  appointed  chairman, 
and  A.  B.  Wiggin,  Secretary.  A  constitution  was  adopted,  and  the 
*^Maine  Educational  Association  "  was  organized  by  the  election  of 
the  following  officers : — J.  T.  Champlin,  President.  Moses  Lyford, 
S.  F.  Dyke,  and  H.  K.  Baker,  Vice-Presidents.  E.  P.  Weston  and 
A.  B.  Wiggin,  Secretaries.  A.  G.  Dole,  Treasurer.  Resolutions 
were  passed  in  £ftvor  of  a  permanent  Board  of  ''Superintendents  of 
Public  Instruction,"  the  establishment  of  Teachers^  Institutes,  and 
of  Normal  Schools,  and  Messrs.  Prof.  J.  T.  Champlin,  Rev.  S. 
Souther,  and  J.  T.  Huston,  were  appointed  a  committee  to  petition 
the  Legislature  in  behalf  of  those  objects.  The  annual  meeting  of 
the  Association  was  appointed  to  be  held  on  the  18th  of  January 
following,  but  we  have  no  report  of  any  subsequent  proceedings  and 
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tills  first  attempt  to  form  a  State  Association  proved  a  failure.  In 
April,  1854,  a  law  was  passed  providing  for  a  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools  and  making  appropriations  for  County  Conven- 
tions of  Teachers,  which  were  annoally  held  without  intermptieB 
after  1855. 

MAIKE  TKACHEBS*  ASSOCIATION. 

In  June,  1858,  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  Hoa 
Mark  H.  Dunnell,  commenced  the  publication  of  the  *' Maine 
Teacher,"  in  which  appeared  reports  of  the  successful  working  cS 
many  of  the  County  Conventions.  In  the  December  number  the 
attention  of  teachers  was  again  called  to  the  subject  of  a  State  Ai- 
sociation,  and  a  preliminary  meeting  was  afterwards  appointed  to  be 
held  at  Augusta,  March  2t3d,  1859.  At  this  meeting  the  Maivb 
Teachers^  Association  was  organized,  a  constitution  adopted,  and 
the  following  officers  elected: — Mark  H.  Dunnell,  Pres,  B.  D. 
Verrill,  Sec.  G.  W.  Blanchard,  Treas.  M.  H.  Dunnell,  R  IX 
Verrill,  G.  T.  Fletcher,  A.  E.  Buck,  and  W.  T.  H.  Craig,  JEx,  Coeu, 
and  fifteen  Vice-Presidents.  A  discussion  followed  upon  the  pfo»- 
pects  and  aims  of  the  A&sociation. 

First  Annual  Meetinow — At  Waterville,  Nov.  16,  1859.  Lao* 
tures  were  delivered  by  Dr.  N.  T.  True,  on  the  ^^ElemenU  of  Pvmwtf 
by  Rev.  E.  B.  Webb,  on  ''Hugh  Miller  ;"  by  Rev.  Cyril  Pearl,  oa 
the  ''TeacherU  Vocatum  ;"  by  E.  P.  Weston,  on  the  ''Schoolmaster  f 
by  Isaiah  Dole,  on  the  ''SUments  of  Englieh  Grammar ;"  by  Rst. 
J.  Bumhain,  on  the  '* Teacher' i  Duties  and  Qttalijications  ;^^  and  by 
Walter  Wells,  on  ''Sun  Pouw."  The  most  prominent  subject!  of 
discussion  were  the  best  methods  of  communicating  moral  and  re- 
ligious instruction,  the  awarding  of  prizes  to  scholars,  the  study  ci 
the  natural  sciences  in  common  schools,  and  ei^ecially  the  necessity 
for  tlie  establishment  of  a  State  Normal  School  Officers  elected  >^ 
M.  H.  Dunnell,  Pres.  N.  T.  True,  See.  F.  Staples,  Treas.  E.  P. 
Weston,  M.  Lyford,  and  B.  B.  Shepherd,  with  the  President  smd 
Secretary,  £x  Com. 

Second  Annual  Meeting. — At  Lewiston,  Nov,  26th,  1860. 
Lectures  from  Dr.  N.  T.  True,  on  the  ^Philosophy  of  Teaching  f 
by  Ebenezer  Knowlton,  on  "Museular  Christianity  ;*'  by  Trot  J. 
T.  Champlin,  on  the  "EffecU  of  Edwatitm  on  the  Mind;''  by  J.  D. 
Pulsifer,  on  "Phonetics  ;"  by  Walter  Wells,  on  "A  Working  World  f 
and  by  Prof.  W.  Smyth,  on  "Graded  Schools''  Discussions  were 
held  upon  "Methods  of  Teaching,"  "Physical  Culture,"  "Oral  In 
structicmy''  and  ^*Mod«s  o/  ScHool  Gowrwrwnvi^^  «xA^<^'8^>^<^</« 
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Normal  School  waa  again  brought  forward*    The  principal  oflScers 
were  reelected. 

The  next  Legislature,  by  the  " Normal  School  Act"  of  March 
20th,  1^0,  repealed  the  Act  providing  for  County  Conveotions, 
and  granted  appropriations  to  snch  of  eighteen  designated  acade- 
mies as  shonld  establish  normal  classes  in  accordance  with  the  pro* 
visions  of  the  act.  After  two  years'  trial,  the  resnlt  was  found  un- 
satisfactory, and  the  Superintendent  was  ordered  to  investigate  and 
rq>ort  with  reference  to  the  establishment  of  a  more  efficient  sys- 
tem. This  was  followed  by  the  passage  of  the  act  of  March  25th, 
1863,  authorizing  the  establishment  of  two  Normal  Schools  in  the 
eastern  and  western  parts  of  the  State.  The  western  school  was 
opened  at  Farmington,  Aug.  24th,  1864,  and  is  in  successful  opera- 
tion ;  the  location  of  the  second  school  has  been  deferred. 

Third  Annual  Mkktino. — At  Richmond,  Nov.  18th,  1861. 
Lectures  were  delivered  by  J.  H.  Hanson,  on  the  "Practical  in  Sd" 
ucation ;"  by  Prof.  M.  Lyford,  on  "Intellectual  Culture  ;"  by  Prod 
A.  S.  Packard,  on  the  "Progress  of  Popular  Instruction  ;"  and  by 
C.  F.  Allen,  on  the  "Characteristics  of  the  Successful  Teacher ^^ — 
accompanied  by  discussions  upon  "Educational  Associations^^^  "The 
relative  Importance  of  different  StudieSy^^  "The  Defects  of  the  School 
Imw^'  "Use  of  the  Blackboard,''  and  the  "True  Aims  of  the  Com- 
mon School''  Resolutions  were  adopted  urging  the  formation  of 
County  Teachers*  Associations — in  favor  of  authorizing  a  uniform^ 
series  of  text-books — and  recommending  greater  attention  to  physi* 
cal  culture  and  the  encouri^ement  of  active  amusements.  Hon  E. 
P.  Weston  was  elected  President,  and  C.  L.  Houghton,  Secretary. 

FouBTH  Annual  Mkktino. — At  Bangor,  Nov.  24th,  1862.  Lec- 
tures were  delivered  by*E.  P.  Weston,  on  the  "Relation  of  the  War 
to  Education;'*'  by  Dr.  Harris,  on  the  "General  Relations  of  the 
Teacher  and  Taught;^  by  Prof.  L.  Dunton,  on  the  "Duties  of 
Parents  in  the  Intellectual  Education  of  Children ;"  and  by  ProL 
M.  Lyford,  on  "Methods  in  Education'^  Methods  of  opening  and 
conducting  school  exercises  were  given  by  M«  Pickering  and  J.  M. 
Hanson  of  the  Portland  schools,  and  discussions  were  held  upon  the- 
"Reeponsibility  for  the  Failure  or  Success  of  Schools''  and  "Modes 
cf  Teaching  Reading,'*  Remarks  were  also  made  by  Messrs.  A.  P» 
Kelsey,  Noah  Woods,  and  Prof.  Briggs  upon  the  more  efficient  su- 
pervision of  schools,  the  appointment  of  teachers  by  school  commit- 
tees, and  on  vocal  culture.  Class  exercises  in  grammar,  arithmetic,, 
and  reading  were  conducted  by  Messrs.  J.  £.  Littlefield,  D.  B.. 
Tawer,  J;  F.  Rich,  and  Briggs.    A  resolution  «fiM.T^\^\.\^  ^ea^  ^1 
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the  State  to  proyide  for  the  better  education  of  its  teachers  was  dis- 
cussed and  adopted,  and  action  was  also  taken  respecting  a  change 
in  the  management  of  the  **  Maine  Teacher.''  Hon.  E.  P.  Weston 
was  reelected  President,  and  A.  P.  Kelsey  elected  Secretary. 

An  adjourned  session  of  the  Association  was  held  at  Augusta, 
January  27th,  1863,  during  the  session  of  the  Legislature.  Lec- 
tures were  delivered  by  E.  P.  Weston,  on  ^^Some  EUmenU  of  thi 
Teacher's  Life;^^  by  A.  P.  Kelsey,  on  the  ^^ Bequests  of  War;^  and 
by  S.  A.  Dike,  on  ^^Right  Methods  in  Education.^^  Discussions 
were  held  on  the  ^^Methods  of  Promoting  an  Interest  in  Common 
SchoolSy^  *^ Truancy  and  its  Causes,*^  "7%e  Course  of  Sttidies  in 
Common  SchoolSy^  ^*  Co-education  of  the  Sexes j^  ^^The  True  Position 
of  Academical  Institutions^^  and  on  ^^ Music  and  Gymnastics  in 
Schools,*^  Rev.  Noah  Woods  addressed  the  Association  in  favor  of 
the  speedy  establishment  of  a  Normal  School,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Dudley 
made  a  report  upon  education  among  the  contrabands.  Resolutions 
were  adopted,  repeating  the  plea  for  Normal  Schools,  recommending 
the  more  thorough  classification  and  gradation  of  schools,  advising 
more  attention  to  political  instruction  and  physicij  training,  Ac. 

Fifth  Annual  Msstino. — At  Bath,  Nov.  23d,  1863.    Lectures 

■ 

were  delivered  by  E.  P.  Weston,  on  ^^Extremes  in  Education  ;^  and 
by  Prof.  Sanborn  Tenney,  on  ^^Oeograiphy  f*  and  essays  were  read 
by  Dr.  N.  T.  True,  on  ^^Belative  and  Exhaustive  Instruction ;"  by 
Isaiah  Dole,  on  the  "Proper  Aim  in  Studying  Languages^  and  the 
Methods  of  Teaching ;"  by  Rev.  N.  Woods,  on  "School  Supervis- 
ion;^^ by  R.  A.  Rideout,  on  the  "General  Relations  of  Teachers  and 
Taughtf  and  Methods  of  Teaching  ;^^  by  Rev.  Dr.  Sheldon,  on 
"Proper  Incentives  to  be  used  in  Schools  f^  by  E.  S.  Morse,  on  "Zo- 
6logy;^^  and  by  J.  J.  Taylor,  on  "School  Govemment,^^  A  report 
was  read  by  A.  P.  Eelsey  upon  Education  in  other  Stotes,  and  a 
paper  was  also  read  upon  "Schools  Sixty  Years  AgoP  Class  exer- 
cises were  given  in  gymnastics,  arithmetic,  and  geography.  Hon. 
E.  P.  Weston  and  A.  P.  Kelsey  were  reelected  to  oflSce. 

Sixth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Skowhegan,  Nov.  21st,  1864. 
The  Secretary,  A.  P.  Kelsey,  read  a  report  upon  the  progress  of 
education  in  the  several  States,  and  upon  the  successful  opening  of 
the  Normal  School  at  Farmington.  An  interesting  discussion  was 
held  upon  the  defects  of  the  School  Law — in  favor  of  the  transfer- 
ence of  the  duty  of  employing  teachers  from  district  agents  to  the 
Town  Committees — upon  truancy  and  in  favor  of  compulsory  at- 
tendance— and  \rj\o\i  mox^i  ^i^cvcnt  means  of  school  supervision. 
Prof.  M.  Lyford  vjaa  ^\^cX^^'5t^^\^^^\.>  wA\ju\^\wi\ft\i^^^^^ 
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MARK  H.  DUNNELL. 


Mark  H.  Bunnell,  for  tiiree  years  after  its  organization  President  of  the 
Maine  Teachers'  Association,  was  born  at  Buxton,  in  the  County  of  York, 
Maine,  July  2d,  1823.  Brought  up  upon  a  farm,  with  the  usual  facilities  for  a 
common  school  education,  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  commenced  the  study  of 
Latin,  and  after  four  or  five  months  of  instruction  in  each  of  the  following  years, 
entered  Waterville  College  in  1845.  After  graduation  in  1849,  he  was  for  two 
years  principal  of  the  Norway  Academy,  and  then,  for  three  years,  of  Hebron 
Academy,  in  Oxford  County. 

In  1854,  Mr.  Bunnell  was  elected  member  of  tlie  House  of  Representatives  in 
the  State  Legislature,  and  as  member  of  the  Committee  on  Education,  was  active 
in  promoting  the  passage  of  the  law  creating  the  office  of  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools,  and  County  Institutes  of  Teachers.  The  next  year  he  was 
elected  to  the  Senate  Chamber,  and  in  March,  1855,  was  appointed  by  Gov. 
Morrill  State  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  that  year,  to  which  ofiBco  he  was  re- 
appointed by  Gov.  Hamlin  in  1857.  Buring  the  four  years  of  his  superintend- 
ency,  the  duties  of  the  oflBco  required  more  than  seventeen  thousand  miles  of 
travel  into  every  section  of  the  State.  He  held  annually  a  County  Teachers* 
Institute  in  each  county,  and  in  Nov.,  1859,  called  the  first  State  Teachers'  Con- 
vention, at  which  was  organized  the  present  State  Association.  In  June,  1858, 
Mr.  Bunnell  established  the  ^^ Maine  Teacher ^^'^  taking  upon  himself  the  whole  la- 
bor and  responsibility.  It  was  afterward  continued  b^  his  successor,  Hon.  £ 
P.  Weston.  Beclining  a  renomination,  he  in  January,  1860,  opened  a  law 
office  in  the  city  of  Portland,  in  company  with  Stephen  Boothby.  Mr.  Boothby 
had  been  a  successflil  teacher  and  Institute  instructor,  and  as  Lieutenant  Colonel 
of  the  First  Maine  Cavalry,  fell  in  the  Battles  of  the  Wilderness. 

Mr.  Bunnell  remained  at  Portland  till  the  war  opened,  when  he  went  as  Colonel 
of  the  Fifth  Maine  Yolunteors  to  Washington.  Here  he  participated  in  the  ever 
memorable  battle  of  Bull  Run,  but  after  four  months  of  service  was  compelled 
by  ill-health  to  resign  his  command.  Having  accepted  the  consulship  at  Vera 
Cruz,  ho  witnessed  the  surrender  of  that  city  to  the  French  in  Bee,  1861,  but 
returned  in  the  following  year  to  his  native  town,  where  he  resided  until  1864. 
He  then  removed  with  his  family  to  Winona,  Minnesota,  where  he  oommenced 
busuiess  again  as  an  attomey-at-law.   . 


f  g^  VAIKE  EBUCATlOitAL  BIOGKAFETT. 

SDWARD  P.  WESTON. 
Edward  Paisos  TTrSTos  wm  bom  in  Boothbaj,  llftine,  Janairj  I9il^ 
1819,  and  pvdnated  it  Bowduia  College  io  1839.  DcToting  himaclTio  edno- 
tiomil  umI  litersiy  punulti,  be  wax  for  tliirteep  fcats  principal  or  tb«  well- 
known  Mnino  Female  Beminaiy  at  Gorlmm,  whk'b  powtion  he  resif^ed  Qpon 
bia  appmntmeDi  aa  Stale  SaperiDtcndcut  of  Schooln  m  January,  1860.  Tlii* 
office  he  bcU  for  flvo  7ean.  Ths  enacCniGnt  of  the  Xormal  School  Act  of  the 
•ame  year  waa  dne  RKatlj  to  bis  ezertioni,  and  be  waa  prominetitlj  active  in 
corrying  the  law  into  opcretion,  uid  in  rff«.-tiDg  the  eMablirhment  of  the  llixt 
State  Sonnal  School,  at  FariDitiKtoo.  il»  waa  editor  uf  the  "Maine  Teacher" 
from  the  comiDenccment  of  its  third  Tolnme  in  18G0  lor  tlircc  fcar^  and  had 
prcTiooaly  edited  tbe  Pmlwd  Tnaaoipt  In  January,  ISSi,  he  oomiaenc«d 
tbo  publicatioti  of  the  ".Viffllvn  JTantrif  y, "  a  literary  Dugazioc,  which  he  ooDiin- 
tled  for  one  year.  He  ii  irti  ISM  elected  to  the  State  LcEiilature,  and  he  wai 
■lao  delegate  ftooi  tbe  CiariKitand  Connty  GonlbreBoe  to  tbe  Natioiial  Congrega- 
ttonal  Council  held  at  BoAntn  June,  1865.  UfsonsigiiiDgtbeoiBceiirSlaM 
SupcHntendcnt,  he  becam*  pcineifal  of  tbe  Abbott  School  at  Faiminpoii, 
whidk  pouUoD  be  atill  ocguimm.  .  ( 

JOHN  H.  R.  COFJIN. 

Jomi  B.  C.  Corrw  was  bom  SeptviTilxf  Ibh.  1^16,  in  WiK«s»«t,  Uaioc^ 
uid  received  tua  demenury  iiuniution  la  Ite  IBwii  s<.-liooU,  and  porticularlr  in 
a  public  high  ichool,  conduit  on  tbe  T  iiinminiiiii  pkk  by  Rev.  Jubo  L.  Park* 
hunt  Here,  aa  anoidUtr.ki  errry  LrnattlV^IUily.lieMqtered  a  foDdncMand 
facility  in  tcudiinKtod^in  a  tliurout^mrtary  ofOolburD'aliiWIrciiulAtitb- 
Dietic,  a  tuHtc  for  nuttbt'iiviliaii,  wlucb  difldM  Ina  AitiL:«  Blaili<>a  and  occupuioo. 
He  entered  liowdoin  (.'ollegfb  Uaiae.  lu  1830.  suJ  ^(nkdiiated  in  1834.  the  fiflh 
in  a  clan  iif  lliiny-foiir ;  munirifSIing  fiiviially  »  foiulncea  Ibr  malbeaMtical 
bruneheB,  in  wliii-b  bin  anibitino  waa  -tiiuuliii.d  by  his  biutber-ia-law,  ProC 
William  Smyth,  bdng  in  chorga  (/that  (tepartment  of  inalmctioiL 

Ju  Jannary,  1830,  ho  WW  appointed  Proriator  of  Matbenutici  in  the  Nary, 
and  waa  employed  on  board  neo-gning  aliipa  and  at  tlie  Norfblk  Navy  Yard,  in 
instructing  midahipmen  under  tbe  old  and  hap^^y  exploded  pystem,  and  in 
surveys  on  tbo  coaat  of  Florida  until  184^  From  that  year  until  1863  he  waa 
nctivoly  engaged  at  tlie  Naval  Obaervatcry  in  Washington,  from  wiiicb  lulita- 
tion  ha  waa  tronatrred  to  tbe  Naval  Aoadmy  at  AnaapoliB,.in  dia^e  af  the 
departments  of  Uatheffiatica,  or  of  Astronomy,  Navigation,  and  Sav^l«g',  and 
part  of  the  timeoTboth.  In  1S9G  be  wa«aaaigned,oii,tli«  death  ofCafiL  Giliea, 
to  the  Astrononucol  A 
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PBKLDnKABT  HISTOBT. 


Thx  first  Edncational  ABsociation  in  the  Stite  of  Califoniia  was 
formed  by  the  teachers  of  the  city  of  San  Fhmcisco,  in  the  year 
1852,  and  reorganized  in  November,  1853.  These  social  reunions 
of  the  pioneer  teachers  of  California,  gathered  from  every  part  of 
thelTnion,  were  exceedingly  interesting  and  instructive,  and  during 
the  early  history  of  the  free-sobool  enterprise,  were  the  means  of  ac- 
complishing great  good  in  the  cause  of  education.  This  association 
was  at  first  attended  by  all  the  teachers  of  the  schools,  but  since  the 
organization  of  the  City  Nonnal  School  in  1659,  it  consists  only  of 
the  male  teachers. 

The  first  State  Bdaeational  C!onvention  mm  lield  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, December  26th,  27th,  and  98th,  1854,  on  the  call  of  Supei> 
intendent  Hubbs.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  CoL  E.  D.  Baker, 
on  ^General  JBducatum;''  by  Dr.  Winslow,  on  *'Th4  Ute  of  the 
Bible  in  Common  Schools  ;^^  by  Rev.  S.  V.  Blakesly,  on  ^^Phonog- 
raphy in  School ;"  by  Mr.  Wells,  on  *^ School  Management ;"  by 
Mr.  Buffington,  on  ''Education;''  by  Mr.  S.  Day,  on  ''The  Objects 
of  Public  Instruction;''  by  Mr.  J.  Swett,  on  "Mocutian;"  by  Q. 
C.  Morrill,  on  "  Unclassified  Schools,"  Discussions  were  had  on 
the  subjects  of  the  lectures,  and  on  "Teacher^  Institutes,"  "School 
Libraries,"  *'The  Co-education  of  the  SeMS,"  '^Pkysieed  Exercise,"  <fec 

A  second  State  Convention  met  at  Benicia,  August  12th,  1856. 
Essays  were  read  and  discussions  had  on  "The  Bible  in  Publia 
Schools;"  on  "The  English  Language;"  on  "Thorough  Training;" 
on  "  Corporal  Punishment ;"  on  "Females  as  Teachers  ;"  on  "Moral 
Ethics  in  Schools." 

STATE  TSACHSBS'  INSTTTUTS. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Hon.  A.  J.  Moulder, 

in  his  Annual  Reports  for  1858  and  1859,  had  strongly  urged  the 

subject  upon  the  attention  of  the  Legislature,  and  had  recommended 

that  the  Superintendent  should  be  authorized  to  hold  one  or  more 
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Institutes  each  year,  and  that  an  appropriation  be  made  to  dcfraj 
tbe  necessary  expenses.  The  Legislature  of  1860  accordingly  sanc- 
tioned the  formation  of  a  State  Teachers'  Institute,  and  made  a 
liberal  appropriation  for  its  support,  and  the  first  '*  State  Educa- 
tional Convention  and  Teachers'  Institute"  was  held  in  1861  at  San 
Francisco,  under  tbe  charge  of  the  State  Superintendent.  The  pro- 
ceedings were  published  and  distributed  throughout  the  State,  and 
did  good  service  in  exciting  interest  and  imparting  information. 
The  second  meeting  was  held  in  Sacramento,  on  the  23d  of  Septem- 
ber, 1862,  and  continued  in  session  five  days.  The  superintendent 
in  his  report  says  of  it : — **The  Institute  is  no  longer  an  experiment. 
It  has  more  than  fulfilled  all  that  the  superintendent  claimed  for  it 
in  his  first  appeal  in  its  behalf  to  the  Legislature.  It  has  imparted 
vitality  to  teachers;  it  has  created  an  esprit  du  corps ;  it  has  stim- 
ulated the  backward  to  efforts  that  may  place  them  on  an  equality 
with  their  more  favored  associates ;  it  has  called  public  attention 
to  their  efforts ;  it  has  gri^en  them  a  higher  place  in  public  estima- 
tion, and,  by  a  natural  reaction,  it  has  stimulated  and  promoted  the 
organization  of  auxiliary  Institutes  in  most  of  the  important  counties 
of  the  State."  The  Legislature  of  1862-3  authorized  the  holding 
of  County  Institutes,  under  the  direction  of  the  County  Superin- 
tendents, and  made  a  grant  of  8150  to  each  that  should  be  held. 

In  Febniary,  1863,  the  superintendent,  Hon.  John  Swett,  issued 
a  circular  calling  the  third  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Institute. 
In  this  circular,  the  superintendent  distinctly  proposed  the  organi- 
zation of  a  State  Society,  that  should  recognize  and  inaugurate  a 
^^Profession  of  TeaclierSy^  and  he  set  forth  at  length  and  in  an  able 
manner  the  reasons  which  made  such  action  desirable.     He  says : — 

Whj  should  not  the  pioneer  teachers  of  this  State,  in  the  next  Institute,  take 
similar  measures  of  self-org^ization,  self-recognition,  and  self-eyamination,  and 
raise  themselves  above  the  humiliating  necessity  of  submitting  to  an  examina- 
tion by  members  of  other  professions,  or  of  no  professions  at  all?  A  "State 
Educational  Society  "  could  be  organized  by  those  wh6  shall  pass  the  next  ex- 
amination by  the  State  Board,  those  who  hold  diplomas  of  graduation  from  Nor- 
mal Schools,  and  the  Professors  in  the  various  Colleges  and  Collegiate  Schools 
of  the  State.  This  society  could  become  legally  incorporated  at  the  next  sessioa 
of  the  Legislature,  and  other  members  could  be  admitted  from  time  to  time,  by 
passing  a  regular  examination  and  receiving  diplomas.  Such  certificates  would 
soon  be  gladly  recognized  by  unprofessional  examiners  (many  of  whom,  though 
men  of  education,  feel  that  they  are  not  duly  qualified  to  sit  in  judgment  on  tibe 
competency  of  teachers  for  their  peculiar  work)  as  the  best  possible  assurance 
of  fitness  to  teach.  And  teachers  may  rest  assured  that  legislative  enactments 
would  soon  follow,  making  such  diplomas  prima /ocie  evidence  of  ability  to  teach 
in  any  part  of  the  State  without  further  examination. 

A  "State  Society  "  would  unite  the  teachers  of  our  State  in  the  bonds  of  fira- 
temal  sympathy ;  a  certificate  of  membership  would  entitle  the  holder  to  the 
aid  of  members  in  all  parts  of  the  State ;  it  would  be  a  passport  of  employment 
when  he  should  change  his  residence ;  it  would  entitle  him  to  the  substantial 
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benefits  of  an  honorable  reception  among  all  teachers ;  and  a  small  annual 
membership  fee  would  soon  constitute  a  fund  for  the  establishment  of  a  "  Teach- 
en'  Journal "  as  the  organ  of  the  society. 

The  Institute  met  in  San  Francisco,  on  the  4th  of  May,  and  con- 
tinued in  session  until  the  9th.  This  was  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  enthusiastic  educational  meetings  ever  assembled  in  the  United 
States.  Four  hundred  and  sixty-three  registered  members  were 
present,  and  the  daily  sessions  were  attended  by  hundreds  of  others 
interested  in  public  schools.  A  course  of  free  public  evening  lec- 
tures were  delivered  before  the  Institute  by  the  following  lecturers : 
By  Prof.  G.  W.  Minns,  on  ^^ Physical  Geography ;"  by  Prof.  Whit- 
ney, State  Geologist,  on  "2%«  Character  of  Alexander  Humboldt  ;^^ 
by  Rev.  T.  Starr  King,  on  **The  Bigelow  Papers  ;^^  and  by  Hon. 
John  Swett,  on  ''The  Relation  of  the  State  to  Public  Schools,'' 
Lectures,  essays,  and  addresses  ware  read  during  the  day  sessions 
by  the  following  gentlemen : — By  Prof.  S.  J.  C.  Swezey,  on  ''for- 
mal Schools "  and  ^'English  Composition  ;*'  by  Rev.  S.  H.  Willey, 
on  "TAe  Educational  Position  and  Relations  of  the  College  f'  by 
Theodore  Bradley,  on  '^  School  Discipline ;''  by  H.  P.  Carlton,  on 
'^ Object  Teaching;*'  by  D.  C.  Stone,  on  *' Grammar ;''  by  Rev.  J. 
E.  Benton,  on  '^ Education;'"  by  Bemhard  Marks,  on  ''Waste  in 
the  Schoolroom;''  by  Dr.  F.  W.  Hatch,  on  "^The  Need  of  Good 
Teachers;"  by  J.  S.  Hittell,  on  ''Defects  in  Teaching;"  by  John 
Swett,  on  "Common  Sense  in  Teaching;"  by  Hubert  Burgess,  on 
^'Linear  Drawing  ;"  and  by  Alnira  Holmes,  on  "The  State  Normal 
School"  The  result  was  highly  satisfactory.  Aside  from  all  the 
incidental  labors  and  benefits  of  the  Institute,  five  substantial  facts 
remained  as  monuments : — Firsts  The  establishment  of  an  educa- 
tional journal,  "The  California  Teacher ;" — Second^  The  adoption 
of  a  uniform  State  series  of  text-books; — Third,  Action  on  the 
question  of  a  State  tax  for  the  support  of  public  schools ; — Fourth, 
A  system  of  State  diplomas  and  certificates ; — and  fifth,  the  organ- 
ization of  a  State  Educational  Society.  The  proceedings  of  the 
Institute  were  published  in  a  pamphlet  of  166  pages,  aud  an  edition 
of  two  thousand  four  hundred  copies  was  distributed  among  the 
various  school  officers  of  the  State.  So  thoroughly  had  the  work 
before  this  Institute  been  accomplished  that  it  was  deemed  unnec- 
essary and  inadvisable  to  call  another  in  the  following  year,  and  nO' 
appropriation  was  asked  for  that  object. 

The  fourth  State  Institute  was  held  at  San  Francisco  on  the  19th 
of  September,  1 865.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  Rev.  John  K  Ben- 
ton, on  "!7%«  State  and  the  School;"  by  Superintendent  Swett,  on 
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"T!ftc  School  Law  ;''  by  Charles  R.  Clark,  on  ^Geography  of  CaU- 
famia  ;*'  by  Prof.  Kellogg,  on  "^  Praetical  Education  ;**  by  E, 
Knowlton,  on  '^Fhyitical  Training  ;"  by  H.  C.  Carlton,  on  "PAjrw- 
ologyf''  by  Dr.  W.  Ayer,  on  ^^ Force  ;"  by  B.  Marks,  on  ^^Europefm 
and  American  Systems  of  Education  ;"  by  Prof.  S.  H.  "VVilley,  on 
^^Moral  Training ;"  by  li.  Keeler,  on  ^^Modem  Languages  in  Pfdh 
lie  Schools  ;^^  by  Dr.  Lucky,  on  ^^EducationJ*^  Discussions  were 
bad  on  these  topics,  and  on  ^^ School  Libraries,''^  ^^  Ungraded 
Schools ^^  and  Teachers'  Life  Diplomas, ^^ 

These  State  Institutes  have  had  an  average  attendance  of  over 
300  teachers,  and  during  the  sessions,  examinations  have  been  held 
by  a  State  Board  of  Examiners,  and  since  1863  to  1865,  44  State 
diplomas,  45  first  grade  certificates,  32  second  grade,  and  50  third 
grade  certificates  have  been  granted. 

CALIFORNIA  EnUCATIOXAL  SOCIETY. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  Institute  was  the  formation  of  the 
California  Educational  Society,  in  accordance  with  the  princi- 
ples set  forth  in  the  circular  -of  the  Superintendent.  The  subject 
was  referred  to  a  committee,  who  through  its  chairman,  Theodore 
Bradley,  of  San  Francisco,  made  a  preliminary  report  which  resnlted 
in  the  appointment  of  a  meeting  to  be  held  May  9th,  1863.  All 
gentlemen  who  favored  the  organization  of  a  professional  society  of 
teachers  were  invited  to  be  present.  This  meeting  was  held  in 
San  Francisco,  and  was  adjourned  from  week  to  week  for  discnssions 
of  the  various  points  that  arose  in  preparing  a  constitution  for  the 
proposed  society.  On  the  6th  of  June,  the  society  was  finally  or- 
ganized by  the  adoption  of  the  following  preamble  and  constitntionf 
and  by  the  election  of  oflScers : — 

PRSAMBUL 

We,  as  teachers  of  Califomia)  in  order  to  further  the  educational  interests  of 
the  State,  to  give  efficiency  to  our  school  system,  to  ftimish  a  practical  basis 
for  united  action  among  those  devoted  to  the  cause  in  which  we  are  engaged, 
and,  for  those  purposes,  to  elevate  the  office  of  teacher  to  its  true  rank  among 
the  profeasions,  do  hereby  adopt  the  following 

coxstitdtiok. 

1.  This  organization  shall  be  known  as  the  ^^CaHf&mia  Educational  Soekiy, 

2.  The  qualification  of  members  shall  be:  a  good  moral  character;  three 
years'  successful  experience,  otie  of  which  must  have  been  in  this  State;  and 
ability  to  pass  a  thorough  examination  in  Reading,  Spelling,  Penmanship^ 
Drawing,  Object  Teaching,  Geography,  Grammar,  History,  Arithmetic,  Algebra, 
Physiology,  and  Natural  Philosophy.  * 

3.  This  society  shall  consist  of  male  members  only. 

4.  All  male  graduates  of  State  Normal  Schools  in  the  United  States,  who  have 
taught  three  years  previous  to  their  application  for  admission  to  this  society,  and 
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who  are  residents  of  this  State,  and  all  male  holders  of  State  Educational  Diplo- 
mas, as  provided  by  the  laws  of  California,  shall  be  eligible  to  membership  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Examining  Committee. 

5.  Bach  member,  upon  his  election,  shall  sign  this  Constitution,  and  paj  into 
the  treasury  the  sum  of  ten  dollars. 

6.  Honorary  membership  may  be  conferred  upon  any  gentleman  eminent  fi>r 
literary  attainments,  or  for  successful  service  in  the  cause  of  popular  education, 
Ujpoo  the  recommendation  of  the  Examining  Committee,  and  a  two-thirds  vote 
ot  the  members  present  at  any  regular  meeting. 

7.  Any  member  may  be  expelled  for  unprofessional  conduct  by  a  two-thirds 
TOte  of  members  present  at  any  regular  meeting;  provided,  that  a  copy  of  the 
charges  be  deposited  with  tlie  Recording  Secretary  at  least  four  weeks  before 
the  meeting  at  which  the  charges  are  acted  upon,  and  immediate  notice  thereof 
be  given  to  the  accused. 

8.  The  officers  of  this  society  shall  be  a  President,  two  Vice  Presidents,  • 
Corre«>onding  Secretary,  a  Recording  Secretary,  and  a  Treasurer,  who  shall  be 
elected  by  ballot  at  a  regular  annual  meeting,  and  shall  hold  their  offices  for 
one  year,  or  until  their  successors  be  chosen. 

9.  The  duties  of  the  President,  Vice  Presidents,  Recording  Secreti^y,  and 
Treasurer,  shall  be  the  same  as  those  usually  devolving  upon  such  officers. 
The  duty  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary  shall  be  to  conduct  the  correspondence 
of  the  society  under  the  direction  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

10.  There  shall  be  an  Executive  Committee  which  shall  be  composed  of  the 
ofioers  of  the  current  year,  together  with  five  other  members  of  the  society,  to 
be  elected  at  each  annual  meeting,  and  to  hold  tlieir  offices  for  one  year. 

11.  There  shall  be  an  Examining  Committee  of  three  members,  who  shall  be 
elected  out  of  six  members  nomlDated  for  that  purpose  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee :  the  three  nominees  having  the  highest  number  of  votes  to  be  considered 
elected. 

12.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  manage  the  general 
business  of  the  society,  to  examine  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer,  and  audit  all 
daims  upon  the  treasurv.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Examining  Committee  to 
inquire  into  and  determme  upon  the  qualification  of  candidates  for  membership^ 
and  to  report  to  the  society  at  its  next  regular  meeting. 

13.  All  voting  upon  admission  to  the  society,  or  upon  matters  pertaining  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Constitution,  shall  be  by  ballot 

14.  A  two-thirds  vote  of  members  present  at  any  regular  meeting  shall  be 
sufficient  to  elect  a  candidate  proposed  by  the  Examining  Committee. 

15.  ICembers  may  vote  either  in  person  or  proxy;  provided^  that  the  proxy 
be  made  known  in  writing  to  the  Recording  Secretary. 

16.  There  shall  be  a  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  society  on  the  third  Sat- 
urday of  May  in  each  year,  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  or  at  such  other  time 
and  place  as  may  be  appointed  by  the  President  with  the  consent  of  the  Exec- 
utive Committee ;  but  in  case  a  quorum  be  not  present  at  that  time,  the  officeni 
shall  hold  over  another  year,  or  until  their  successors  be  chosen. 

17.  There  shall  be  a  meeting  of  the  society  at  least  once  in  three  months,  Ibr 
the  purpose  of  promoting  the  interests  of  education  in  all  its  departmenta.  The 
exercises  at  these  meetings  may  be  determined  by  the  President  in  ooDJunction 
with  the  Executive  Committee. 

18.  No  political  or  sectarian  discussions  shall  be  aMbwed  in  the  meetings  of 
this  society. 

19.  Assessments  may  be  made  ftt>m  time  to  time  at  any  regular  meeting  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  members  present 

20.  Every  member  of  this  society  shall  be  entitled  to  a  diploma  in  such  form 
as  the  Executive  Committee  shall  decide  upon,  and  under  the  offidal  seal  and 
signature  of  the  society ;  but  no  diplomas  shall  be  issued  to  honorary  members. 

21.  After  the  close  of  the  second  annual  meeting  of  this  society,  this  Consti- 
tution shall  not  be  altered  or  amended,  except  by  a  vote  of  three-fourths  of  the 
members  present  at  an  annual  meeting,  and  after  one  month^s  previous  notice  in 
the  ^^CkUi/ornia  Teacher"  or  some  other  suitable  medium. 
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Officere  were  elected,  as  fbUows : — John  Swett,  President  T.  8.  MTiidc  and 
B.  C.  Stone,  Vice  Presidents,  T.  C.  Leonard,  Corretponding  Secrttary,  Benk- 
hard  ICarka,  Reoording  Secretary.  J.  C.  Pelton,  7\reasurer.  The  officers  of  the 
aodety  and  MeoBra.  8.  J.  0.  Sweaej,  Jamea  Stratum,  A.  K  McGljnn,  S.  A. 
White,  and  A.  H.  Goodrich,  Executive  Oommittee,  ICeeara.  John  Swett,  George 
Tait)  and  T.  C.  Leonard,  Examining  Ckmimittee, 

SaperintendeDt  Swett,  in  his  report  for  1663,  thus  conclades  his 
notice  of  it : — "  The  society  already  numbers  thirty  members.  It  is 
intended  to  mak^  it  strictly  a  pn^euional  societi/  by  admitting  to 
membership  only  teachers  of  approved  ability,  scholarship,  and  ex- 
perience. Its  object  is  to  make  the  occupation  of  teaching  a  prcfti- 
noM  ;  to  discountenance  quacks  and  empirics ;  and  to  make  the  in- 
fluence of  the  teachers  of  the  State  felt  as  an  organized  body. 
When  it  shall  have  gained  strength  by  numbers,  it  will  ask  of  the 
Legislature  that  its  professional  diplomas  shall  be  considered  as  li- 
censes to  teach  in  any  part  of  the  State  without  further  ezaminar 
tion.  It  stands  as  the  first  profesnonal  society  ^iganixed  on  such 
a  basb  in  the  United  States.** 

JOHN  8WBTT. 

Jomr  SwETT  was  bom  in  Pittsfield,  N.  H^  July  Slst,  1830.  Besides  the 
district  Bchool  he  attended  the  academy  in  his  native  place,  and  sahseqoently 
the  academy  in  Pembroke,  N.  H.  His  prolbosional  training  aa  s  teacher  lie 
received  at  Merrimac  Normal  Institata^  Beed'a  Feny,  N.  H.,  under  the  direction 
of  Prof  William  Ruaaell,  with  iriiose  services  in  the  cause  of  educatioa  oor 
readers  are  well  acquainted. 

Mr.  Swett  emigrated  to  OaHfomia  in  1852,  and  for  some  time  devoted  his 
attention  to  mining  and  agricultural  pursuits,  till  opportunity  preaented  itself 
for  entering  on  occupation  more  congenial  to  his  taatea  and  habita.  We  find 
him  accordingly  established,  ere  long,  aa  principal  of  Rincon  Point  Sdiool,  Saa 
Frandfloo,  where  his  pioneer  labori  for  ten  years  were  attended  with  such  dis- 
tinguished success  aa  to  lead  to  hia  appointment  aa  State  Superintendent  ^ 
Public  Education  in  1863. 

He  haa  ti^on  an  active  interest  in  the  educational  conventions,  institues,  snd 
associations  which  have  been  fix>m  time  to  time  held  and  formed  in  California. 
To  him  the  State  Teachers)  Institute,  with  its  system  of  State  examination  and 
diplomas  of  proficiency  to  candidatea  for  teaching,  and  the  California  Educa- 
tional Society,  are  largely  indebted  for  their  organisation  snd  effldency.  His 
administration  of  the  system  of  public  schools  has  been  marked  with  vigor  and 
progress,  and  the  Bevised  School  Law  prepared  by  him  is  a  model  of  codifies* 
tion  for  this  department  of  public  legislatioQ. 
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Feaehen  in  California,  631. 
Ul. 

'obn,  657. 

in  Eoflish  Public  Schools,  530,  684. 
BSdoeatiooal  AModationt,  381. 
r  Clanet,  597, 683. 

nob  and  American  CiTtlisatioo,  906,  301. 
lool,  orifinal  meaning  of,  105,  311,  41 L 
Bitaria  1645, 106. 
ify.  311. 

•  Academy,  411. 
an  Sehopk,  19. 
D*a  BducatioQ,  S41,  393. 

ftaoffj,  S15. 

f ,  S.,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  60L 

II  Mary*i  College,  522.  ^ 
irork  for  Teaehert,  32^  743.          / 
Educational  AMociations,  131.  /« 
en*  Society  in  1831, 350. 
Amoeiation,  300. 

hy,  tSkw  yean  ago,  730. 

dMsof,43. 

y  in  Pnmian  Nonnal  Sehooli,  308. 

,  etndy  of,  685. 

glaeled  and  vieiooe,  how  eaitd  for,  653. 

TJal  School  for,  659. 

Ifty  yean  ago,  740. 

I.  w!  S.,  514. 

IT,  leaae  F.,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  387. 

m  Body  in  English  Public  Schools,  534, 683. 

pS,  57t. 

M  of  Schools,  350,636.         ^^ 

tff,  584, 646.  861  V/^ 

iQS  Instruction.  105,  311    '^ 

tody  of.  658.  603, 668. 

&  B.,  820, 345. 

itiooal  Duties  of  the  Hoar,  SSf. 

t  OD  OMeet  Teaching,  345. 

I,  William.  663. 

ehaid— a  kind  master,  440. 

inm  in  Austria,  609. 

ial  Journal,  633. 

tie  eiereiess,  340, 300. 

R.,  Memoir.  146. 

illsjd,  reminiscenees  of  schools,  197. 
nd,  C,  New  England  Academies,  40X 
c  John,  Memoir,  602. 
Thomas  H.,  Memoir,  606. 


Health,  743. 

Hedges.  Nathan,  Memoir.  737. 

Reminiscences  of  Schools,  738. 
Henkle.  W.  D.,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  438. 
Hess,  Prussian  and  Austrian  Schools,  618. 
High  Schools.  348. 
History  and  Geomphy,  307. 
Holidays,  Saints  Davs,  687. 
Holbrook,  Jusiah,  144. 
Homes.  33l,  335,  G56. 
Hoss,  G.  W.,  Memoir,  775. 
Hopkins,  Edward,  407. 
Horace,  320. 

Hot-water  Furnaces,  713. 

Howard,  General,  on  Educ«tioa  of  FreedaMO,841,90S. 
Hubbs,  Paul  K..  Memoir,  036. 
Hurty,  Joeiah,  Memoir,  776 

Unorantelli,  608. 

lUinois  Educational  Aisociations,  140. 

Bute  Lyceum  in  1828,  149. 

Ladies*  Education  Society,  149,  171. 

Educational  Convention  in  1K33,  150. 

State  Education  Society,  184 1.  150. 

Teachers*  Convention  lind  Institute  in  1846, 153. 

State  Teacbera*  Institute^  156. 

State  Teachers'  Association,  156. 
Imaginstion,  48. 
Impositions,  as  punishment,  53. 
Indian  Element  in  South  America,  70. 
Indiana  Educational  Anociations,  765. 

Association  for  School  Improvement  in  1833, 765. 

Convention  of  1841.  766. 

SUte  Educational  Societv  in  1848.  767. 

SUte  Teachers'  Aasociation,  1850,  767. 
Annus  I  Meetings.  767. 
Bio(rraphical  Sketches  of  Presidents,  775. 
Industrial  In»truction.  13,  488,  654. 
Industrial  Home  for  Vicious  Girls,  653. 
Instruction  for  a  Christian  Man,  fl7l. 
Intellectual  Education,  40.  /   ^ 

Earliest  Development,  41,  345. 

Knowled/(e  of  Things,  41,  347,  353. 

Number— Sixe— Distance,  42. 

Form — Geogra|ihy,  43. 

Time— HisU)ry.  40. 

Imagination — Poetry,  47. 

Language— Memory,  247,  350. 
Iowa  Educational  A«sociation,  745.        ^' 

Stale  Association,  745. 

Educational  Biitgraphy,  740. 
Italy,  Public  Instruction,  680. 

Jacksonville  (III )  Ladies*  Educatioo  Soeloty,  170. 
Jesuit  Schools  in  Austria,  609. 

Characteristic  Excellencies,  61(L 

Objections  to,  611. 
Jewish  Schools  in  Austria,  11,  31. 
Johnson,  Christopher,  505. 
Joseph  I.  and  Austrian  Schools,  610,  613. 
Julius,  Dr.,  on  Prussian  Teacheis'  Seminaries,  80. 


/ 


Kansas  State  Teachers'  Association,  385. 

Educational  Biography,  387. 
Ken,  Thomas,  511. 

Kendall,  A.,  author  of  Kentucky  School  Report, 
Kentuekjr  Educational  Associations,  353. 

Louisville  Teachers*  AMooiation,  357. 

Mechanics*  Institute  in  1839,  353,  143. 

Leiington  Teachers*  Association,  355. 

Btate  Teachers*  Association,  355. 
Keeman,  633. 
Knight,  L.,  Life  of  John  Colet,  657. 

Historv  of  St.  Paul's  School,  667. 
Knowledge  and  Wisdom,  335. 

Lalor,  John,  Prim  Essay  on  Education,  33. 
I^ncaster  (Mau.,)  ludustrial  School  for  Girii,  6SBL 
Landor,  W.  S..  cited.  435. 
Language.  Science  of,  8J. 
Study  of,  347.  646,  340. 
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Laiyoafe  in  Praaian  Nonnal  Bchoob,  9B7. 

Lfttin  Comnotition,  S17. 

I^tjmer,  William,  057. 

Laurel,  lyoiM  of  a  literary  dagfM,  6Q6b 

LeIoMter  Academy,  413. 

Lererrieff  and  Arafo,  534. 

Lrainffton  NormaltJchool,  104. 

Librane*  for  the  people,  530. 

Liffat.  to  School  RoooM,  704. 

Lily.  William,  670. 

Linanoer,  668. 

Lincoln,  A.,  cited,  985. 

Loffie,  in  oompoattioo,  646. 

Loaabardy,  school  syatem.  680. 

Long,  William  of  Wykeham,  501. 

Longttfeet,  Judfe,  Georf ia  Scenes,  ISl. 

Lord,  A.  D..  Memoir  and  Portrait,  607. 

IxHiisiana  Educational  AHociatioo*,  38IL 

Lowth.  R.,  cited,  499. 

Lyeetun  in  Italy,  09S. 

Maine  Edocational  Aoociationt,  777. 

Bowdoin  College  Teachers*  Anociatioo,  777. 

Penobscot  Association,  777. 

State  Conventions,  777. 

State  Teachers*  Association,  780. 
Proceedings  of  Annual  Meetings,  780. 
Biagrafihy  of  Presidents,  783. 
Mann,  Horace,  184,  536. 

Report  on  Normal  Schools  of  Man.,  100. 
Mep-ooMer,  570. 
Biarch,  F.  A.,  Philological  Study  of  English  Language, 


Maria  Theresa,  and  Austrian  Schools.  8, 611. 

Marion,  General,  on  Free  Bchods,  117. 

Martini,  nhilosophical  course,  61)2,  014 

Mervin,  John  G^  686. 

Mara,  Gratien,  613. 

Maryland  Educational  AaMciatioot,  377. 

Mason,  Jeremiah,  331. 

Massachusetts  Academies  and  Classioal  Sehopl  410. 

Legislstion  respecting  schools,  415, 454. 

Normal  Schools,  100.  449. 

Reform  School  for  Vicious  Girls,  659. 

Sch«M>l  Hduses,  701. 
Mather*s  R.,  Catechism,  108. 
May,  Primary  School  House  in  Boston,  701. 
May,  Samuel  J  ,  educational  reminiseeooes,  141* 

Influence  of  School  Fund.  14S. 
MoCarty,  Henry  I).,  Memoir,  388. 
Mechanic  Art^,  Schools  of,  601. 
Memorial  on  Normal  School,  86. 08. 
Merceis'  Company,  and  St.  Paal*s  School,  683. 
Mewener,  Joseph,  9. 
Memoirs. 

Abbott,  G.  D.,  600. 

Andrews,  J.  W.,  605. 

Andrews,  Ixirin,  604. 

Alcott,  A.  Bronson,  130. 

Benton,  A.  R.,  775. 

Blewitt,  B.  T.,  431. 

Burton  Warren,  430. 

Cadwell,  C,  108. 

Coffin,  J.  H.  C,  784. 

Colet  John,  657. 

Cross,  Moses  K.,  749. 

Crosby  I>avid,  763. 

Day,  Jeremiah.  136. 

Dunnell.  Mark  H.,  783. 

Edson,  H.  K.,  750. 

Elyot,  Sir  Thomas,  483. 

Galloway,  S.,  601. 

Hall,  S.  R.,  146. 

Hall.  Willard,  127. 

HarvcT,  T.  H..  608. 

Henkle,  W.  I)..  432, 

Hed^,  N.,  737. 

Hermann,  Francis,  29. 

Iloss,  G.  W.,  775. 

HoTey,  C.  E.,  J65. 

Uurty,Josiah,776. 


Memoirs.— Habbs,  Paal  K.,  ttK. 

LiUy.  William.  060^ 

Lord,  A.  D.,007. 

Long,  WiUian,  497. 

Marvin,  J.  G.,  096. 

May.  S.  J..  141. 

McCarty,  Henry  D.,  388. 

Moulder,  A.  J.,  097. 

Moody,  Samoel.  40B. 

Niebuhr,  G.  B.,  215. 

Peers,  B.  O.,  147. 

Pelton,  J.  C.  096. 

Potter,  A.,  599. 

Powell.  W.  H..  165 

Ray,  JoMiph,  603. 

Richand,  C.  S.,  764. 

Rytwtse,  J.,  689. 

Sams.  I.,  609. 

Sanborn.  E.  D.,  7<t3. 

Sawyer,  II.  E.,  763 

Sarmiento,  D.  F.,  503. 

Schubert,  F.,  29. 

Sleath,68L 

Strehal,  John.  22. 

Swett.  John.  790. 

Tenney,  Jimathan,  TBI. 

Vetrier,  J.,  665. 

Vitellios.  C.,  660 

Warton,  J.,  511. 

Wells,  F.  D..  749. 

Wells,  W.  H.,  166. 

Weston.  E.  P..  784. 

White,  E.  E.,  006. 

WhiUngton,  R.,  668. 

WiUiam  of  Wykeham,  407. 

Woodbridge.  W.,  138. 
MillersviUe,  (Peon.,)  Nonnal  Sebool,  lOH 
Miscellaneous  Reading,  829. 
Missouri  Educational  AaaoeiatioBa,  365. 

Sute  Teachers*  Assoeiatioo,  360. 
Moberly  George,  535. 
Model  Primary  School  Boos*,  711. 
Monitorial  sy^enK  529. 
Moral  character,  formatioB  o£,  323. 
Morality,  meaning  of,  in  Austrian 
Moral  Education,  48,  323. 

Mothers,  influence  on,  48. 

Love  to  God  and  Man  49. 

Truth,  51,  335. 

Appetites,  53,  55,  399. 

Temper— Courage— Fear,  57, 3K. 

Praise — Vanity,  61. 

Kindness — Courtesy — ^Parity,  \ 

Public  spirit,  336. 
Montt,  Don  Manuel,  595. 
More,  Sir  Thomas,  609,  681. 
Mott's  ventilating  stove,  500 
Moulder,  Andrew  J.,  6b7. 
Moody,  Samuel,  409. 
Muscular  exercise,  742. 
Music,  39,  407. 


National  Associations.  227,313,  321,! 
National  Bureau  of  Education,  177, 290. 
National  Education,  322. 
Natural  Science.  528,  543. 
Nature,  knowledge  of,  ^8. 
New  Englnnd  Academies,  403. 

Free  Schools,  Prussia.  79, 104, 108,  119. 
New  Hampshire  Educational  Aaoeiations,  7S1 

Cheshire  County,  751. 

State  Associations,  751. 

State  Teachers'  Assoeiationa,  792. 
Annual  Meetings,  758. 
Biographical  Sketches  of  Presidenia,  7«L 
New  Haven  Hopkins  Grammar  SchcktiL  407. 
New  Jeraey  Educational  Association.  799l 

State  Association  and  Lyceum.  7W. 

Newark  Educational  Society,  731. 

Essex  County  Association,  131. 

Teachers*  Institute,  738. 
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N.  JtnsT.  BiompUeal  BInlehM  of  PiMidMita,  737. 
NicfaolM,  JolM,  510. 
Kiabiihr,  G.  B^  Monoir,  915. 

\dmm  OB  Phtloloff^l  aiQdy^M. 
Hovaal  SdMob,  75,  77, 88, 98,  fTL 

Anim.345.398,aBL 

CftlifbrniA.  098. 

Gbili,  505. 

MMMchiiMtts,  75,  100. 

K«v  York— Oswtgo  Tniniof  Behool,  900L 

FnasjlTania,  195. 

F»iaMft,88. 

VOTmont,  140. 

Uottod  StaiM,  971. 
North  Corolino,  lUta  of  adoeoUoo,  108. 

Bdoeotional  Aaweiatioo,  30L 
NoBhor,  41 
NooMial  fraaio,578. 

OlMdioQeo,57. 

Ot^wt  TeMhin|.  945. 341. 

Obnrrotion,  habit  or,  41. 

Ohio  Bute  Teaehan*  AiMwiatioo,  001. 

OInalod,  Hawlaj.  143. 

Oiatory,  how  aeqairad,  188. 

VoIm  of,  190. 
Onfoo  Edttcatiooal  AMociation,  389. 
Ovmmo  Normal  School,  909.  9S5. 
Omgo  Syttem  of  Object  Tcaehing,  945, 965, 341. 

Pasn,  B.  Om  Marooir.  147. 
FOirco,  B.  K..  Reformatory  School  for  Girif,  099. 
Potioa,  J.  C,  098. 
POooMOship,  993.  340,  390. 
FnntylTania  Normal  Schools,  195, 90S. 
POofioiM  for  Taaehen,  338,  008. 
Fohodicab.  Edoeatiooal.  151,  597, 745,  768. 
rhabriek.  J.  D^  citMl.  701. 

Plao  or  Primary  School  Houm,  701. 

Prweott  Grammar  School  Houm,  715. 

Pippor  Sise  for  GnAmar  School,  718. 
PhiUipt  Academy,  411. 
PhihMophiea!  CoorM  in  Austria,  810 
Phiklofical  Study,  918,  550. 
Physical  Education.  34,  490, 549. 

Pood-Air.  35,  590. 

CloanUness,  36. 

Eanreise,  37,  Ml. 
Piansts,  8.  810. 

Piekard,  G.  L.,  oo  Objact  Taaching,  950. 
Pilgrim's  Profrasi,  lesson  in,  509. 
Plastar,  hiaek  wall,  direetioos  for,  575. 
Playgroond,  38. 

Poolry,  taste  for.  to  be  cultirated,  47. 
Poor  Scholars,  at  Winchester  School,  508. 
Porter,  8.,  on  Stody  of  Eoflish  Lanfuage,  588. 
Portraits,  Abbott,  G.  D.,  000. 

Aodiows,  I.  W.,  805. 

Bateman,  Newton,  187. 

Biewett,  Benjamin  T.,  43L 

Edwards,  Richard,  188. 

Fatrilie.  Oran,  750. 

Galloway,  Samuel.  001. 

Goodnow,  Isaac  P.,  386. 

Henkle,  WUIiam  D.,  439. 

Lord,  A.  Dn  607. 

MeCarty.  H.  D.,  388. 

Peekham,  Isaiah,  743. 

Potter.  Alonso.  1. 

Ray,  Joseph,  603. 

Sarmiento,  D.  F.,  503. 


Sawyer,  Henry  E.,  763. 
Standish.  J.  V.  N.,  185. 


Swett,  John,  790. 

Wells,  David  F..  740. 

Weston,  Edward  P.,  783. 
Post  Graduate  Course,  558. 
Potter,  Alonzo,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  500. 
PowelU  W.  H.,  Memoir,  185. 
Praise  in  Moral  Education,  81. 
Prefects  in  St.  Mary*s  Collem,  517,  SB). 
Preseott  Grammar  School  Boose  io  Boeloo,  715. 


Priestly  Dr..  motto  oo  teaching,  114. 
Primarr  School  System,  Aostria,  8,  S8. 

Lombaidy,  890. 

Naples,  609. 

Rome,  698. 

Sardinia,  604. 

Sweden,  630. 

Tuscany,  697 

Venetia,690. 
Primary  School  House,  711. 
Private  Education  aitd  Public  Sebooli,  490. 
Private  Schools  in  Austria.  343. 
Priies  in  English  Public  Schools,  599, 685. 
Promotion  in  St.  Mary's  College,  989. 

St.  Paul's  School,  W5. 
PruMian  Normal  Schools.  39. 

Regulation  of  1854,  305. 
Public  Schools  of  England.  SOI,  667. 
Pulpiteers  in  St.  Mary's  College,  517. 

Randall,  G.  P.,  Plans  of  School  Houses,  715. 
Raumer.  F.  V^  689^  604. 
Ray,  Joseph,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  603. 
Reading,  advice  on,  139. 

Carlyle,  191. 
Reading  aloud,  39. 

Reading  in  schools  ftAy  years  ago,  739. 
Read  and  write,  ability  to,  67.  Il7,  190,  173. 
Reality  teaching,  958. 

Recreations  in  Public  Schools,  404,  599, 886. 
Rebellion  in  Winchester  School,  519. 
Reformatory  Schools,  6SH,  693. 
Regularity  of  attendance,  349. 
Religion,  46.  3S»5. 

Religious  Instructions  and  Observanees,  307,  531,  687. 
Reminiscences  of  school-days,  105. 

Alcott,  A.  Bronson,  130. 

Beecher,  Henry  W.,  135. 

Caldwell,  C.  109. 

Day,  Jeremiah,  196. 
-Hall,  Willard,  J97. 

Hedire,  Nathan,  738. 

Harris,  I)r.,  IU8. 

I/ongstreet,  Judge,  191. 

Woodbridge,  W.,  137. 
Remiasionis  dies,  or  Remedies  at  Winchester,  518. 
Republican  Government  and  universal  Education,  180^ 

999,  990,  457. 
Richard,  Cyrus  H.,  Memoir,  784. 
RickofT.  A.  J.,  National  Bureau  of  Edueatioo,  900. 
Rod  in  discipline,  44, 107,  668. 
Rome,  city  of,  69i9. 

Ross,  J.  L.,  School  Furniture,  713, 717. 
Rottenhem,  labors  in  Austria,  615. 
Routine  in  teaching,  936. 
Rudimenta  Grammaticus  of  St  Paul,  670. 
Ruffner,  Henry,  ignorance  in  Virginia,  174. 
Running,  wrestling,  491. 
Rytwise,  John,  6tH. 

Saints-days,  or  Holidays,  518. 
Salaries  of  Teachers,  California,  630. 

St.  Mary's  College,  598. 

St.  Paul's  Srhooi,  6H3. 
Sams,  Isaac.  Memoir,  609. 
San  Juan,  educational  pntgress,  537. 
San  Michael  Asylum  at  Rome,  608. 
Sanborn,  E.  D.,  Memoir,  709. 
Sardinia,  public  instruction,  604. 
Sarmiento,  D.  F.,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  500. 

Dignity  of  the  Schoolmaster's  Work,  85 

Lessons  for  South  America,  533. 

Model  School,  5(l& 
Sawyer,  H.  E.,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  763. 
Seeriery,  influence  of,  339. 
Scholarships,  proposed  form  of,  447. 
School  Architecture,  913,  560,  700. 

Bridgewater  Normal  School,  485. 

Boston  Primary  School,  700. 

Boston  Grammar  School,  715. 

Bostoo  School  Famiture.  790. 

Fnningham  Normal  Scoool.  460 
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Beh.  ArahitKUm.  Oflwafo  IViiiUBf  Behool,  flOQ^  KS. 

tfetem  NoroMl  8dMM»t,  41V. 

BL  Manr*s  CuUm.  S7«. 

at.  PaaPi  School  fl87. 

Town*!  OeUfooal  Plu,  nS. 
8elA>l  BooluriaS.  347. 
Btthool  Fundi,  14i.  348.  «6. 
fleJiool  Hoinw  u  they  wwt,  106, 1S7. 

AleoU,  A.  Bromoo,  130. 

BoeclMr,  H.Wnnl.135. 
Bohool  MumnnMnt  in  PnM{n,aOS. 
BcboolawiuA  Work^l. 
School  MoocT,  133.  CM,  388. 
School  Month,  «f7. 
Boob,  in  Winchertor  dialog  510,  985. 
Beohpi,  Pndri,  in  Room,  0B8. 
ScniUnjr,  or  pnfiKt  qootioninf,  8BL 
Bnnbrook,  U.  W.,  odncatioo  in  Booth  GtraUan,  190. 
Sean.  Barnns.  on  Noraial  Behooh,  571. 
BominariM  for  Toaeban,  77.    Sm  Normal  Behooh, 
Bantence  nHikiiiff.  845. 

Berviton,  in  Publie  Bchoob  and  CoHapa,  5B0. 
BicilioB,  Kingdom  of  tha  Two,  8W. 
Singinf  ,  39. 

Biaa  of  School  Hoamt,  715. 
Blaatb,  Dr^  881. 

Smith.  Sidnajr,  as  a  idiool  bov,  513. 
Social  Beianca  AaMiciatioo,  301. 
8olomoo*s  Riia.  441. 

Sophomoia  Exhibition  in  VanDont  Unhmaftf,  597. 
Bongs  of  Childhood.  40. 
Sooth  Amarioa.  80. 
South  Carolina,  117. 190. 
Bouthcy.  Robert,  983,  433. 

BpallinC*  139,  135. 

Speosippus*  method  of  entletaf  aeholan,  88L 

Bpingler  Institute,  800. 

St.  John*!  College,  Maryland,  charter,  540. 


St.  Mary*!  Collece  Winchester.  50L 
lool,  London, 


,687. 


St.  Paul's  School 
Stoddard,  J.  F^  ISO. 
Btrabo,  Jacobus,  800. 
Studies  and  Conduct,  187, 915. 

Brougham.  Hwiry,  187. 

Cerlyle.  Thomas.  101. 

Niebohr,  G.  B.,  916. 

Bouthey,  Robert,  993. 
Boperinteiidents,  Association  oC  360. 
Sweden,  Publie  Instruction  in,  630l 
Swieten.  Oil. 
Bwelt,  John.  Memoir  and  Portrait,  89R  790l 
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